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I. Tue Lecenp or Soma THE EAGLe. 


The legend of the rape of the héavenly drink, the Soma, is 
one of the most valued themes of the Vedic poets and the story- 
tellers of the Brihmanas. The event is constantly alluded to, 
and not infrequently narrated in full. The earliest version of the 
legend in mantra-form is given at RV. iv. 26 and 27, and the inter- 
pretation of these two hymns has engaged the interest of Vedic 
scholars from very early times. Especially iv. 27 contains evi- 
dently the most complete and rounded statement of the event in 
question, and many are the attempts which have been made to 
elucidate this difficult hymn. The correct interpretation of the 
‘ hymn seems to have been lost among the Hindus themselves 
at a very early time, since the AA. ii. 5. 13 ff. places the first 
stanza in the mouth of its reputed author, Vimadeva, who thus 
becomes himself the eagle, and is supposed to have discovered 
all the races of the gods. This view of the hymn is adopted 
from the AA. by Sifiyana, and he therefore has nothing to offer 
which we may employ in establishing the general character 
of the myth. Adalbert Kuhn, in his famous book, Die Herab- 
kunft des Feuers und des Gottertrankes, p. 146, supposes that 
Indra, having been confined in the bosom of the clouds, assumes 
the form of an eagle, and brings the Soma to mortals, after hav- 
ing overcome Tvastar, or some other hostile divinity. Ludwig, 
in his translation, ii. 592 ff., and: in his commentary, v. 467 ff., 
does not present a systematic interpretation of the hymn from 


* This is the fifth of the series bearing this title ; as to the first three, 
see this Journal, vol. xv., pp. 148 ff.; the fourth appeared in the Amer. 
Journ. Philol. xii. 414-443. 
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the point of view of its mythological character. On p. 468 of 
the commentary, he considers Soma as the speaker in the first 
stanza of iv. 27, and this characterizes his conception of the 
situation. Grassmann, in his translation, i. 134 ff., correctly puts 
the first stanza into the mouth of the eagle, the succeeding 
stanzas being spoken by Soma. While this is correct, Grassmann 
does not make any attempt to state who the eagle really was, and 
how the eagle and the Soma came into such close relation as to 
justify a dialogue between them. By dint of emending xir 
adiyam in st. 1 to nir adiyat, as well as by certain other changes 
in the text, Roth has reconstructed and translated the hymn in 
Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 353 ff.* In his opinion, Soma in a monologue 
describes how the eagle came to carry him away, and how he 
succeeded in perfarming this undertaking. Roth also does not 
attempt to explain the myth. His method of dealing with the 
hymn was criticised by Bergaigne, Religion Védique, iii. 322 ff. 
The latter regards Soma as the speaker in stanza 1, and thinks 
that Soma himself, taking the form of an eagle, flies forth (ef. 
especially p. 325). Another explanation, too complicated for dis- 
cussion in this connection, is that of Koulikovski in the Revue 
de Linguistique, xviii. 1 ff. Both Bergaigne’s and Koulikovski’s 
views are criticized by Eggeling in the introduction to the second 
volume of his translation of the Catapatha-Brihmana, Sacred 
Books of the East, xxvi., p. xx ff. Pischel, in Pischel and Geldner’s 
Vedische Studien, i. 206 ff., has advanced an explanation of the 
hymn which introduces Indra, the eagle, and Soma as the 
dramatis persone, without attempting any naturalistic explana- 
tion of the eagle. According to Pischel, the first half of st. 
1 is spoken by Indra; the second half by the eagle ; the first 
half of st. 2 by Soma; the remainder of the hymn is _ nar- 
rated by the poet. Certain points in Pischel’s exposition of the 
hymn have been criticized by Ludwig in his essay (ber Methode | 
bei Interpretation des Rig- Veda, pp. 30, 66 ; he does not, how- 
ever, substitute any distinct view of the hymn in the place of 
his own former translation, or of the interpretation advanced by 
his predecessors. Further, Hillebrandt in his recent book, 
Vedische Mythologie (Erster Band), Soma und verwandte Got- 
ter, pp. 277 ff., has defended anew Roth’s emendation, and has 
added points of view in support of his interpretation. He, how- 
ever, also fails to show who the eagle is, and wherein is to be 
found the naturalistic basis for the entire myth. Finally, Reg- 
naud in a still more recent volume, entitled Le Rig- Veda et les 
origines de la mythologie, indo-européenne, pp. 298 ff., has sub- 
jected — of his predecessors to a most radical criticism, 
dominated by his own peculiar views, and he has not failed to 
add his own translation of RV. iv. 26 and 27. 


* Hillebrandt, in his Veda chrestomathy, p. 25, adopts most of Roth’s 
suggestions, and accordingly he has taken nir adiyat into the text, 
instead of nir adiyam of the MSS. 
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My own treatment of the legend, undertaken somewhat shame- 
facedly after so many painstaking efforts on the part of my prede- 
cessors, is justified by a greater sympathy for the versions of the 
story, and the allusions made to it, in the entire literature, as far 
as it was accessible to me. Certainly all former attempts are 
deficient on the very face of them, because they do not pay due 
regard to the later forms of the legend. They do not endeavor 
to show how the versions of the Brihmanas, which in the most 
familiar manner substitute the gdyatri-metre in the place of the 
eagle, could have arisen upon the basis of the form of the legend 
in the mantras. I shall endeavor to show that the gdyatri is the 
mystic sacerdotal name of Agni, the heavenly Agni (the light- 
ning), who is the eagle. The legend contains the description of 
the flight forth of the lightning from the womb of the cloud ; 
as the lightning shoots from the cloud, the heavenly fluid, the 
Soma, streams down upon the earth. The individual points of 
the myth will appear in greater detail in the course of this expo- 
sition. 


He who undertakes to interpret the three stanzas which make 
up AV. vi. 48 must certainly grope in the dark without a knowl- 
edge of the ritualistic literature. The case is somewhat similar 
to that of AV. vi. 80 :* practices and legends are at the back of 
the stanzas ; they are in fact not proper Atharvan-verses, but 
evidently belong to the same class as a host of formulas in the 
Yajus-samAitds, and their employment as such in the Atharvan 
ritual will appear very clearly. The stanzas are: 1. gyend ‘si 
gayatrachanda tod rabhe: svasti ma sim vaha’ syd yajidsyo 
'dr'ci svdha. 2. rbhir asi jagacchanda dnu rabhe : svasti ete. 
3. vr'sd tristipchanda dnu rabhe: svasti ete. 

The passage may be translated: 1. ‘Thou art the eagle, thy 
metre is the giyatri, thee I take hold of ; carry me prosperously 
to the completion of this sacrifice. 2. Thou art a Rbhu, thy 
metre is the jagati, thee I take hold of, ete. 3. Thou art a bull, 
thy metre is the tristubh, thee I take hold of, ete.’ 

he style of the passage and the expression yajidsya udr'c 
(cf. VS. iv. 9,10; QB. iii. 1.1.12; xiv. 1.1.45; AQS. iv. 2. 8) 
point to the grduta- ceremonial for its explanation. Accordingly 
passages which correspond more or less closely occur extensively 
in the ¢rduta-literature. Thus, at TS. iii. 2. 1. 1. we have: gyend 
‘si gayatrdchanda dnu tod ”rabhe svasti ma sim paraya; suparnd 
‘si tristtipchanda anu, etc.; sighd si jagutichanda anu, ete. The 
passage Is quoted with the words gyeno ‘si gdyatrachandah in 
Ap. (r. xii. 17. 15. At QB. xii. 3. 4. 3-5; KOS. xiii. 1. 11, we 
have the same formulas with the variant rbhur asi for sagha si 
in the third. At GB. i. 5. 12-14 the same formulas with samrdd 
asi for suparno ‘si, and svaro ‘si gayo ‘si (like PB. below) for 


* Cf. Contributions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 168 ff. 
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sagha si. At OOS. vi. 8. 10-12, we have: gyeno ‘si patud gaya- 
trachanda anu tod svasti ma sam parayad ’sya yajiasyo 
dream ; suparno ‘si patvd tristupchandah ; sakha ’si patva 
jagacchandah, At PB. i, 3.83; 5. 12, 15 we have: gyeno ‘si 
gayatrachanda anu *rabhe, ete. ; vrsako ‘si tristupchandah, 
etc. ; svaro ‘si gayo ‘si jagacchandah, etc.: cf. also LOS. i. 12. 
13; ii, 1.5.5; 5.5.* All these texts, excepting the TS., state dis- 
tinctly that the three formulas were employed respectively at the 
three daily pressures of the Soma; and accordingly the Atharvan 
hymn in question (vi. 48) is employed in the Vait. Sa. 17. 10; 
21. 7 on the same occasions: stanza 1 at the prdtah-savana ; 
st. 3 at the mddhyandina ; st. 2 at the trtiya-savana. This 
accords perfectly with QB. iv. 2. 5.20: gdyatri vdi pratahsa- 
vanai vahati, tristum madhyandinam savanam, jagati trtiya- 
savanum. Very much the same statements occur at TS. ii. 2. 9. 
5,6; TB.i. 8. 8.3; OB. iv. 3.2.9; AB. iii, 12. 3-5; PB. vi. 3. 
11; Vait. 19. 16,17; QOQS. xiii. 5. 4-6; xiv. 33. 7, 10, 13; KQS. 
xxv. 14. 16,17; Chand. Up. iii. 16. 1, 3,55; Saiyana to RV. i. 
164, 23; Agnisvimin to ii. 5. 5, and elsewhere. Further- 
more, this distribution of the metres among the three soma-pres- 
sures is the fundamental and prevailing one in the hymns of the 
RV., as was shown by Bergaigne in his posthumous Pecherches 
sur Vhistoire de la liturgie Védique, printed in vol. xiii. (1889) 
of the Journal Asiatique: see especially chapter iv., p. 166 ff. 
The second stanza of our hymn, that which is employed at the 
trtiyasavana, is addressed to the Rbhus, who are sharers in it 
with Indra at all periods of early ritualistic practice.[ Thus the 
scholiast at KOS. xxii. 6.4: drbhavam iti trtiyasavanapavama- 
nam ucyate ‘the pavamdna stotra at the third pressure is said 
to belong to the Rbhus.’ Similarly the scholiast at OB. x. 1. 2.7: 


* The connection of the eagle and the gdyatri-metre appears also at 
VS. xii. 4: suparno ‘si garutmdans trivrt te giro gayatram caksul, ete. 

+ The employment of the entire hymn at Kaug. 56. 4; 59. 27 1s more 
secondary ; it is recited at the initiation of the brahmacdrin and at the 
consecration for the Soma-sacrifice (diksd). See 
diksitasya vd brahmacdrino vé dandapradénam. This employment is 
probably due to the occurrence in the hymn of designations of metres, 
in whose protection the person about to be consecrated is placed. At 
the rdjasiiya, also a ceremony of consecration, the king is commended 
to the care of the metres: see TS. i. 8. 18.1; VS. x. 10-14; CB. v. 4. 
1. 3 ff. 

tI would not pass without notice the frequent connection in the 
ritual of the Adityas and Siirya with the evening pressure : see e. g. 
CB. xii. 3. 4.1; GB. i. 4. 7,8; 5.11; Ap. Cr. 11. 1; xiv. 33. 
14; AB. ii. 32. 1; Nirukta vii. 10: cf. Bergaigne, 1. c. p. 171. The 
jagati metre elsewhere also is associated with the Adityas and the sun: 
e. g- CB. x. 3. 2.6; TA. iv. 6.1. At PB. i. 5. 15, where the formula is 
svaro ‘si gayo ‘si jagacchanddah, etc., the commentator also ascribes 
the ceremony to Sirya: he drbhavapavamdndbhimdnin stirya tvam 
jagacchandéh. Similarly the Rudras, Indra’s companions, are fre- 

uently associated with the noon pressure and the tristubh, e. g. Ap. 
. xiii. 2. 8; xiv. 20. 7. 
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trtiyasavane saptadagastotriydimakah arbhavah pavamdnah. 
Cf. also AQS. v. 17. 1 ff. ; GB. ii. 2. 22. This is represented in 
the RV. by passages like RV. iv. 35. 7, pritah sutdm apibo 
haryagoa maidhyamdinam sdivanam kévalam te*: sam rbhibhih 
pibasva ratnudhébhih sdkhinr yan indra cakrsé sukrtyd ‘in the 
morning you drank the pressed drink, O you with the bay steeds; 
the noon-tide pressing is exclusively yours ; drink (in the even- 
ing) with the Rbhus, the bestowers of treasure, whom you have 
made your friends because of their skilful deeds ;+ RV. iv. 34. 4, 
pibata vajai rbhavo dadé vo mahi trtiyam sivanam madaya ; 
RV. iv. 33. 11, t@ ninim asmé rbhavo vdsini trtiye asmin 
sdvane dadhita. So also RV. iv. 34.5; TS. iii. 1. 9. 2: ef. Lud- 
wig, Rig Veda, iii, 384; Bergaigne |. c. pp. 11 and 168. We 
have therefore for the second stanza of the hymn the following 
obvious conditions: it is recited at the ¢trtiyasavana, it is 
addressed to the Rbhus, and the Rbhus are connected with the 
jagati-metre because the jugati-metre is the prominent metre of 
the evening-pressures (cf. GB. ii. 4. 16, 18).[ The third stanza 
of AV. vi. 48 is employed at the noon-tide pressure, the mddh- - 
yaindina. This, as is distinetly stated at RV. iv. 35. 7 (see above), 
belongs to Indra especially : see also iii. 32. 1 ; v. 40. 43; vi. 47. 
6; viii. 13.13; 37.13; x. 179.3; VS. xix. 26. The Brahmanas and 
Sitras frequently present the same statement: e. g. OB. ii. 4. 4. 
12; AB. i. 32.1; GB. ii. 2. 21. The appearance of the Rudras 
at the mddhyandina, e. g. OB. xii. 3.4.1; GB. i. 5.11; 
OOS. xiv. 33. 11 (cf. VS. xxiii. 8), is founded upon early concep- 
tions which assume their companionship with Indra : see e. g. in 
RV. iii. 32. 3, madhyandine sdvane vajrahasta piba rudrébhih 
siganah sugipra, That the tristubh is the metre of Indra is 
stated distinctly at RV. x. 130.5; TS. i. 8. 13. 1; vii. 1.1.4; 
2.6.3; VS. vili. 47; ix. 33; xxix. 60; MS. iii. 7. 3; Kath. 
xxiii. 10; QB. ix. 4. 3. 7; 5. 1.33; x. 3.2.5; TA. iv. 6.1; KB. 
iii. 2. Moreover, at TS. vi. 1. 6.2; QB. iv. 3. 2. 8 we have the 
explicit statement that the ¢ristubh is the metre of the noon- 
pressure, and at Nir. vii. 10 Indra is mentioned along with these. 


* Cf. CB. iv. 3. 3. 6. 

+ Or along with their good deeds *? 

tIt is of no mean interest to find the stanza AV. vi. 48. 2, which 
deals with the trtiyasavana, in the middle between those of the pratah- 
savana and the madhyamdina, The V@it. (17. 10) refuses to take them 
in this order, and the parallel versions cited on pp. 3, 4 present the stanza 
which contains the divinity of the jagati-metre in the third, not in 
the second place. I make no doubt that the fault is with the diaskeu- 
asts of the Caéunaka-version of the AV.: the critical Atharvan edition 
of the future will follow the manifestly sensible arrangement of the 
stanzas as given in the Vait., TS., etc. The case is especially calculated 
to prove that independent criticism may be brought to r on the 
traditional arrangement of stanzas in Vedic hymns; it shows also 
once more the inseparable relation between the hymns and the ritual, 
and the futility of carrying on the study of either without the aid of 
the other. In this instance, certainly, the ritualistic tradition is better, 
and reaches behind that of the Samhita. 
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The third stanza of our hymn thus presents the following con- 
ditions : it is recited at the noon-tide pressure, it is addressed to 
Indra under the thin disguise of his epithet vr'san* ‘bull,’ and it 
is connected with the ¢ristubh, the prevailing metre of the mid- 
day pressure : cf. Weber, Znd. Stud. viii. 52 ff.; Bergaigne, 1. ¢. 
p. 166 ff., 196. 

We have thus shown that stanzas 2 and 3 are invocations 
respectively to the Rbhus at the evening pressure, and to Indra 
at the mid-day pressure. In order to render clear the divinity 
which is invoked in stanza 1 by the name of ¢gyena ‘eagle,’ we 
must go further afield. In the Brihmanas the legend of Soma 
and the eagle appears very consistently in a version which sub- 
stitutes the g@yatri for the eagie. The story is told or alluded to 
innumerable times in texts of this sort. Thus, it is treated at 
AB, iii. 25-27 as follows : 

‘King Soma, you know, lived in yonder world (in heaven). 
In reference to him the gods and the Rsis deliberated : “ How 
might this King Soma come to us?” They said to the metres: 
“Do ye bring to us this king Soma.” “All right” (said they). 
They, transforming themselves into birds, flew up. Because 
they, transforming themselves into birds (suparna), flew up, the 
knowers of legends designate (this event) as the bird-legend 
(sduparna). The metres then went to king Soma... The 
jagati ... flew up first. In flying up, she became tired after 
having gone half way. . . . Then the ¢réstubh flew up. In flying 
up, after having gone more than half way, she became tired. . . . 
The gods said to the gdyatri: “Do you fetch king Soma.” 
“All right” (said she); “do ye pronounce over me-the entire 
charm for procuring a safe journey.” “ All right” (said they). 
She flew up. The gods recited over her the entire formula for 
procuring a safe journey: “pra, ca, ca; in perfect safety he 
goes ; in safety he comes back”. . . . She, flying, frightened the 
guardians of the Soma, and with her feet and bill seized king 
Soma..... Krginu, a guardian of the Soma, discharging (an 
arrow) after her, cut off a talon of her left foot... .. What (the 
gayatri) seized with her right foot, that became the morning 
pressure (prdtahsavana). .... What she seized with her left foot 
became the noon pressure (md@dhyamdinam savanam).... What 
she seized became the third pressure (t¢rtiyam savanam). .. 

This form of the legend is alluded to familiarly in various 
places, at times with distinct mention of the identity of the 
eagle (gyena) and the gdyatri. Thus, at QB. i. 8. 2. 10, tad vai 
kanisthain chandah sad gayutri prathama chandasim yujyute 
tad u tad viryendi’va yae chyeno bhatva divah somam abharat 
‘Though the smallest metre, the gdyatri is employed first of the 


* Vrsaka at PB. i. 5. 12; LCS. ii. 1. 5. The commentator at PB. 
glosses the word by iidral, as does also Saéyana at AV. vi. 48. 3. 
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metres ; and this on account of her strength, since, having trans- 
formed herself into an eagle, she brought the Soma from heaven; 

QB. iii. 4. 1. 12, gyendya tvd somabhrte visnave tve °ti,* tad 
gayatrim an rabhajati sa yad gayatri cyeno bhityd divah somam 
dharat tena sa gyenah somabhyt ‘In uttering the formula : 
“Thee for the Soma-bearing eagle! thee for Visnu !” thereby 
he assigns to the g@yatri her share. Because the gdyatri, having 
become an eagle, carried off Soma from heaven, therefore she is 
the Soma-bearing eagle.’ Similarly iii. 9. 4. 10, gyendya teva 
somabhrta iti, tad gayatrydi mimite ‘qnaye tod rayasposada ity 
agnir vai gayatri tad gayatrydi mimite sa yad gayatri eyeno 
bhitva divah somam dahurattena sa gyenah somabhrt ‘“ Thee for 
the Soma-bearing eagle !” this he measures out for the gdyatri. 
“Thee for Agni, the bestower of growth of wealth !” Now Agni 
is the gdyatri ; he measures this out for the g@yatri.. And since the 
gayatri, having turned eagle, fetched Soma from heaven, therefore 
she is the Soma-bearing eagle.’ This passage is of especial inter- 
est as it mentions Agni distinctly as equal to the g@yatri and the 
eagle ; it contains in itself, as we shall see, the key to the entire - 
legend. At CB. iv. 3. 2. 7 we have: ‘In the beginning the metres 
consisted of four syllables. Then the jagati flew up for Soma, 

and came back leaving three syllables. Then the tristubh flew 
up for Soma, and came back leaving behind one syllable. Then 
the gayatri flew up for Soma, and she came back bringing with 
her those syllables as well as Soma.’ Very similar to the last 
is the allusion to the legend at PB. viii. 4. 1-4; ix. 5.4. At OB. 
i. 7.1.1 we have: yatra vai gadyatri somam acha ’patat tad asya 
dharantyd apdd asta ’bhydayatya parnam pracicheda gayatryd 
vd somasya vd rajhas tat patited parno ‘bhavat ‘When the 
gayatri flew towards Soma, a footless archer, aiming at her while 
she was carrying him off, severed one of the feathers (parna) 
either of the gayatri or of king Soma ; this ae down became 
a parna-tree.’ Cf. also Mahidhara to VS. i. 1. Very similar is 
TS. iil. 5. 7. 1 (ef. also TB. i. 1. 3, 10; 2.1.6; he 

trtiyasyam ‘ito divi soma asit, tan gayatry *harat, tasya parnam 
achidyata, tat parno ‘bhavat ‘In the third heaven from here 
dwelt Soma; him the gdyatri stole. Of him a feather (parna) 
was cut off ; that became a parna-tree.’ And at CB. xi. 7. 2. 8, 
divi vai soma asit tam gayatri vayo bhitvud “harat. Also PB. 
ix. 5. 4 tells the story in a condensed form. And in Ap. Qr. i. 
6. 8 we have the statement ¢tritiyasydai divo gdyatriyd soma 
abhrtah. 

The same akhyana within a different frame is told at TS. vi. 
1.6.1 ff: ‘Kadra and Suparni fought for their own persons. 
Kadri overcame Suparni. She (Kadri) said: “In the third 
heaven from here is eno ; steal him and ransom yourself with 
him.” Kadri is this (earth), Suparni yonder (heaven); the 


{ Cf. also TS. i. 2. 10. 1: MS, i. 2. 6; 3. 3. 
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metres are the children of Suparni. She (Suparni) said (to the 
metres): “ For this parents bring up children. Kadri has told 
me: ‘In the third heaven from here is Soma; steal him and 
ransom yourself with him.’” The jagati, consisting of fourteen 
syllables, flew up; she returned without having obtained him; of 
her two syllables were wanting. . . The tristubh, consisting of 
thirteen syllables, flew up ; she returned without having obtained 
him; of her two syllables were wanting. .. The gdyatri, consist- 
ing of four syllables, flew up; ... she took the Soma and the ~ 
four syllables (lost by the others). She became octosyllabic.’ 
At MS. iii. 7. 3 there is another version of the same story : 
‘Kadri is this (earth) ; Suparni is Vik (the voice) ; the metres 
gayatri, tristubh, and jagati are the children of Suparni. Kadri 
conquered Suparni, her person ; she said: “Bring the Soma; 
with him ransom yourself.” She (Suparni) sent the metres, say- 
ing: “ Bring the Soma from yonder (heaven); with him ransom 
me.” Then the jagati flew up ; she came with the cattle and the 
diksa. . . Then the tristubh flew up; she came with the daksind 
and tapas. . . Then the gdyatri flew up; she brought the Soma.’ 
. . . Aversion which contains the leading features of the TS. 
and MS. oceurs at Kith. xxiii. 10 (ef. Kap. 8. xxxvii. 1) ; it is 
reported by Weber, Jnd. Stud. viii. 31 ff. Shorter versions of 
the story in this form occur also at QB. iii. 6. 2. 2 ff. and iii. 2. 
4. 1 ff. This version is at the base also of the later forms of the 
legend, as presented by the Suparnikhyina, edited by E. Grube 
in the Jnd. Stud. xiv. 1-31; Mahibhirata i. 1073 ff.; Ramayana 
ili. 162 ff., eve. 

That the identification of the gdyatri with the eagle does not 
belong to the ephemeral clap-trap of the Brihmanas is very evi- 
dent from the cumulative force of this testimony. There can be 
no doubt that we have here a version of the Suparnikhyina 
which passed current in these texts because it was to all intents 
and purposes the original legend. To our knowledge there is in 
fact in the Brihmanas but one attempt—secondary on the very 
face of it—to substitute another personage for the eagle. It is 
the version of Kath. xxxvii. 14, reported by Weber, Znd. Stud. 
iii. 466 : ‘The gods and the Asuras were engaged in strife ; the 
amrta was at that time with the Asuras, with the demon Cusna. 
Cusna, namely, carried it in his mouth. Those of the gods who 
died, they remained just so; those of the Asuras (who died) 
Cusna breathed upon with the amrta ; they revived. Indra per- 
ceived : “ With the Asuras, with the demon Qusna, is the amrta.” 
He, having changed himself into a lump of honey, lay upon 
the way; this Qusna swallowed, and Indra, changing into an 
eagle, snatched the amrta from his mouth. Hence this one is 
the strongest of birds, for he is one form of Indra.’ But the 
evidence of the mantras themselves does not admit of the iden- 
tification of the eagle with Indra in the original version of our 
legend. For the eagle constantly brings the Soma to Indra; 
thus RV. iii. 43. 7, indra piba vr'sadhitasya vr'sna te 
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cyend ugaté jabhdra, Or RV. i. 80. 2, sé ted ’madad vr'sa mdadah 
sdmah gyendbhrtah sutadh: yéna nir adbhyé jaghantha. 
At iv. 18, 13, Indra himself acknowledges that the eagle brought 
the Soma to him: ddha me gyenéd midhv a jabhara: cf. also 
the passages below, p. 14. The last legend can therefore be 
nothing more than one of those secondary tentative starts of the 
story upon a new line of development which lie in the nature 
of these plastic materials ; this frequently obscures the true view 
of a legend much more seriously than is the case in this instance. 
In this instance the close relation in general which exists between 
Indra and Soma, combined with the constantly vaunted warlike 
— of the former, renders it a priori likely that the honor of 

aving captured the Soma—which he is constantly drinking— 
should also be ascribed to Indra. Thus may have resulted the 
sporadic identification of Indra also with the eagle which is per- 
haps faintly supported even in the RV. by such a passage as x. 99. 
8: cf. Bergaigne, 1. ¢. ii. 174. I have dwelt upon this form of 
the legend with some emphasis, because Kuhn, Herabkunft des 


Feuers, p. 146, bases upon it the entire interpretation of the - 
P P 


myth, leaving out of sight the fact that in this story the amrta 
and not the Soma is captured by Indra, there being no direct 
mention of Soma at all. 

In stanza 2 of AV. vi. 48 we have the Rbhus, whose metre is 
the jagati, addressed at the evening-pressure ; in st. 3, Indra, 
whose metre is the tristubh, addressed at the noon-pressure. 
Who then is the eagle or the gdyatri addressed at the morning 
pressure? The texts themselves permit of no doubt. At OB. 
iii. 9. 4. 10 we have the distinct statement that Agni is the 
gayatri, and that the gadyatri changed into the eagle. The iden- 
tification of Agni and the gdyatri extends through the entire 
mantra and brdhmana literature. Thus the statement agner 
gayatry abhavat oceurs at RV. x. 130.4; the expression gdyatri vd 
agnih oceurs at OB. i. 8.2.13; gadyatro vd agnih at KB. iii. 2 ; 
gayatro ‘gnih at MS. i. 6. 8 (99.4) ; i. 7. 4 (113.7) ; i. 9. 5 (136.4) ; 
Vs. xxix. 60; QB. vi. 1. 3. 19; 2. 1. 22; ix. 4. 3.6; TS. ii. 2. 5. 
53 i. 5. 4.43 vii. 5.14.1; 1.5.35* 6.1.11; LOS. iii. 
12.3; KB. i. 1; iii. 2; agnir vai gayatri at CB. iii. 4. 1. 9 ; the 
statement gayatram agneg chandah, or something similar, at MS. 
i. 6. 10 (102. 3); ii 8.11 (115. 9); QB. ii. 2.1.17; AB. it. 
8; iv. 29.1; AQS. iv. 12.1; vi. 5.2,7. The gdyatri is con- 
nected with fire directly or indirectly at TS. i. 8. 13. 13; vii. 1. 1. 
4; VS. viii. 47 ; xxix. 60; GB. ii. 6.6; PB. vii. 8. 435 viii. 8. 3; 
OB. i. 3. 4. 63 iv. 3. 2. 10; x. 3.2.15 OOS. vi. 4.11; TA. iv. 6. 
1; Mait. Up. vii. 1; Nir. vii. 8. Still more secondarily at RV. 
i. 164, 25 (cf. Siyana), where its three pidas are compared with 
the samidh, the kindling-wood. Similarly the Vasus, whose 


* The commentator on this passage says: agner mukhajatvena gdadya- 
trisambandhitvam. 
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leader is Agni, are connected with the gdyatri at VS. xi. 58, 60; 
xxiii. 8; MS. i. 1. 10 (6. 6); i. 2.8 (17. 9); i. 9. 2 (182. 5); ii. 
7. 6 (80. 13); TS. iii. 3.3.15; TB. ii. 7. 15.535 iii. 9.4.6; PB. 
vi. 6.7; GB. ii. 2.9; OOS. xiv. 33.8; Chand. Up. iii. 16. 1; 
Vait. 15.3; LOS. iii. 12.8; AGS. i. 24.15; Ap. Or. xii. 8.1; 
17. 4. 

Further, Agni and the gdyatri, or either of them, are the 
divinities regularly invoked at the prdtahsavana. Thus RV. 
ili, 28. 1, dgne jusasya no havih puroldgan jatavedah: pratah- 
sivé dhiydvaso ; AV. vi. 47. 1 = TS. ili. 1. 9. 1 = MS. 1. 3. 36, 
agnih pratahsavané pdtv asmdn ; QB. ii. 4. 4.12, dgneyam hi 
pratahsavanam ; AB, ii. 32.1, bhir agnir jyotir jyotir agnir it 
pratahsavanusya caksusi. So also GB. ii, 3. 10,11. The Vasus, 
who are identified with Agni in TB. ii. 1. 9. 3, or are regarded as 
the companions of Agni (cf. Znd. Stud. v. 240), are substituted at 
QB. xii. 3.4.1; TB. i. 5.11.3; GB.i. 4. 7,8; 5.113; Ap. Or. 
xiv. 20.7; Nrs. Tap. Up. i. 2. 1. Both Agni (or the Vasus) and 
the gdyatri are mentioned in connection with the pratahsavana 
at OOS. xiv. 33. 7,8; Chind. Up. iii. 16.1; Nir. vii. 8. The 
gdayatri by itself is correlated with the prdtahsavana in AB. iii. 
27.1; PB. vii. 4.6; villi. 4.2; QB. iv. 3.2.8; KQS. xxv. 14, 
16; QOS. xiii. 5.4: ef. also Weber, Ind. Stud. viii. 24. 32 ff., 
and Bergaigne |. c. pp. 166, 196. All this, combined with the fact 
that the stanza AV. vi. 47. 1, agnih prdtahsavané pdtv asmdn, 
is employed at Vait. 21. 7 along with AV. vi. 48. 1 in the same 
invocation (to Agni), renders it certain that the gyena, the eagle, 
of the first stanza of our hymn is identical with Agni in the 
Atharvan and in the Yajus-saihitds; and the question now arises 
whether this result is applicable to the legend of the eagle and 
the Soma in the mantras. 

In RV. vii. 15. 4 = TB. ii. 4. 8.1 we have the statement : 
ndvam ni: stbmam agnidye divdh gyendya jijanam new song 
of praise I have now produced for Agni, the eagle of heaven.’ 
The expression divdh gyend occurs in addition only twice in the 
Rig-Veda, at vii. 56. 3 and x. 92. 6; it is applied both times to 
the Maruts, and needs no comment. But it fits the case of Agni 
also, if we conceive of him as the lightning, agnir vdidyutah 
(TB. iii. 10. 5. 1), which shoots down from the cloud: cf. RV. vi. 
16. 35, gdrbhe matih pitis pita vididyutind aksaré. The 
gayatri also, which as we have seen is a personification of Agni, 
takes the epithet davidyutati in PB. xii. 1. 2,* just as the verb 
ddévidyot is employed with vidyvit in RV. vi. 3. 8; x.95.10. At 
VS. xxxviii. 18; TA. iv. 11. 1, the gdyatri is endowed with 
divyd cuk ‘heavenly light.’ Among the eight kdthakdani which 
occur at the end of the first chapter of the kdnddnukrama of the 
Atreya-branch of the Black Yajur-Veda (see Ind. Stud. iii. 376, 


*The commentator glosses: gdyatri ca agnind sahotpatter tejori- 
patvat dipyamand bhavati, atah gabdasimadnyena davidyutatigabdena 
gayatri evo ’pasthapyate : cf. also PB. vi. 9. 25. 
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452; xii. 352) occur certain ésti designated as divahgyenestayah. 
They are the sixth of the list of eight, and are preceded by five 
methods of building the fire-altar (c7ti). Cf. also the seventh 
gloka of the second chapter of the same anukrama, At TB. iii. 
12. 1 and 2, the divah¢yena isti is described, and the two opening 
mantras are addressed distinctly to Agni: tubhyam ta afigiras- 
tama (RV. viii. 43. 18; VS. xii. 116; TS. i, 3. 14. 3), and ag- 
yama tan kamam agne (RV. vi. 5.7; VS. xviii. 74; TS. i. 3. 14. 
3). There can therefore be little doubt that in the ritual also the 
expression divah gyena is referred to Agni. 

Agni is frequently spoken of as a bird: e. g. RV. i. 164. 52 (ef. 
TS. ii. 1. 11.3; AV. vii. 39. 1), divydii suparndm vayasdm brhdan- 
tam apdm garbhan dargatam ésadhindm ; x. 114.5, suparndm 
viprah kavdyo vdacobhir ékam sintam bahudhd kalpayanti: ef. 
also i. 58.5; 141.7; ii. 2.43 vi. 3.7; 4.6; x. 8.3. Thus the 
legend of the eagle and the Soma resolves itself into a poetic 
account of one of the very simplest natural phenomena; the 
descent of the lightning is viewed as the cause of the descent of 
the ambrosial fluid, the soma.* Soma is in the highest heaven, as . 
is stated distinctly at RV. iii. 32. 10, paramé vydman ; at iv. 26. 
6, divth ... wdtardt; at TS. vi. 1. 6. 1, trttyasyam ité divi 
sémah: ef. also TB. i. 1. 3. 10; iii. 2. 1.15; Kath. xxiii. 10 (dnd. 
Stud. viii. 32), etc. In the Suparnikhyina 12. 1 we have the 
statement indrasya somam nihitam guhayan trtiyat prsthad 
rajaso vimanit : nihatya raksas tarasa pranudyt ” harisyami.. . 
indum (cf. also 11. 1,6; 21. 43°29. 2). What real natural cause 
other than the lightning is it that could bring Indra’s Soma, 
deposited in the hiding place (the cloud), after having crossed 
the space (rajas)? The heavy clouds immediately prior to the 
storm yield no fluid; but, when the storm has brewed long 
enough, the lightning rends the clouds, and with them come the 
torrents of water.+ At Sup. 9. 5 it is stated that the eagle ¢ab- 
dena prthivim divam ca samnddayann eti nabho digag ca, 
The root nad is significant. Every summer we may watch this 
imposing natural drama, enacted by the cloud (garbha, guid), 
the lightning (¢yena), and the water of the cloud (soma). Hence 
doubtless Parjanya, the god of thunderstorms and rain (Muir, 
OST. v. 142), is said to be the father of Soma: RV. ix. 82. 3; 
113. 3. 

At RV. i. 93. 6{ (= TS. ii. 3. 14. 2), the two parallel myste- 
ries, the descent of the fire and the descent of the Soma, are 


* Cf, VS. vi. 34, somo raja *mrtan sutah ‘king Soma when pressed 
becomes amrta; CB. ix. 5. 1. 8, tad yat tad amytamh somal sah ‘ that 
which is amrta, that is Soma.’ The connection between soma and rain 
perhaps at TS. ii. 4. 9. 2, séwmyd khalu vd dhutir cyd- 
vayati. 

For the association of lightning and rain see RV. i. 39. 9; v. 84. 3; 
vii. 56. 13; x. 91. 5. 

t It is of interest to note that this is the only hymn in the RV. which 

is addressed to Agni and Soma as a dvandva-devata. 
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placed together: @ ’nydm divdé mitarigvd jabhard ’mathnad 
anydm piri gyend ddreh ‘One (the fire) Mitarigvan did bring 
from heaven, the other (the Soma) the eagle (the lightning) 
snatched from the cloud.’ Similarly we have RV. vi. 20. 6, pra 
gyend nd madirim angim asmai giro dasisya ndmucer matha- 
ydn ‘churning for him the head of the demon Namuci, as did 
the eagle the intoxicating plant (from the cloud, or the heavens.)’* 
The cloud is clearly enough implied, as may be seen from the 
closely parallel passage ix. 77. 2, sé pirvydh pavate yd divis 
gyend mathayad isitds tiré rdjah ‘He (the Soma) is the first 
to purify himself, whom the eagle, hurled across the ether, 
churned from the heavens.’ 7 
Before entering upon the discussion of RV. iv. 27, the princi- 
pal version of the legend in the mantras, I would present a point 
which, though less transparent, seems also to support the explan- 
ation of the eagle as the lightning-fire. Colebrooke, Miscellane- 
ous Hssays, i. 319, mentions a performance called ¢yenaydga, 
without offering anything to explain it. The treatment of the 
word in the lexicons is based solely upon Colebrooke’s report. 
At Kaug. 43. 3 occurs according to the MSS. the following unin- 
telligible text: ati dhanviani ’ty 
nayanejyd. This has been emended in our edition by assuming 
haplography, so as to read . . . avasdna-nivegana-anucarandni 
ninayanejyad ‘while reciting AV. vii. 41. 1, alighting (upon the 
spot where a house is to be built), sitting down upon it, and 
walking along it, one performs the sacrifice of pouring water 
upon the place.’ By comparing the extracts given in the edition 
from Darila’s commentary, the Atharva-paddhati, and Kegava’s 
Paddhati, the basis of this translation may be easily recognized. 
Another emendation, nina- 
yanejyd, may do even better justice to the translation presented 
above. But all the commentaries agree in designating the per- 
formance as ¢yena-ydga or gyenejyd. Thus, e. g., most clearly 
the Atharva-paddhati : atha brhac-chalai-karma ucyate, ati dhan- 
vani udapatram abhimantrya bhiimau ninayati, yatra grhamn 
karisyati tatra vighnam gamayati, 
neni “jyabhagantam krtvad . . . carum juhoti, bhiimisthane yatra 
grham karisyati, athava nave grhe gyenaydgah kartavyah. 
According to this, the ceremony is performed on the ground 
_ upon which a new house is to be built, or within the new house 
after its completion (cf. also Kegava on this point). Its purpose 
is to succeed in the erection of the house by removing untoward 
circumstances, or, according to Kegava, by purifying the ground. 
The ceremony consists in pouring water upon the ground, and 
offering a pot of rice porridge to the divinity gyena after the 


* Grassmann translates very loosely ‘tals ihm der adler zugefiihrt 
den rauschtrank, riss ab das haupt er Namutschi des dimons.” The mis- 
rendering of nd is ae apparent. Ludwig’s translation (544) is by 
far a nearer approac 


to the meaning of the passage. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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djyatantra customary in many ceremonies of the Kiugika has 
been performed. It is striking that the text of the Kaugika does 
not present the word gyena at all. If we regard the last syllables 
of the undoubtedly corrapt siitra, namely ’nejyd, the suspicion 
that the syllable gye has fallen out is hardly to be suppressed. 
Possibly then, once more, the siitra was . . . avasdna-nivegana- 
anucarana-ninayandnam gyenejyd, or something similar. 

The text of the Atharvan-hymn, vii. 41, employed in this per- 
formance is undoubtedly related to the cycle of conceptions with 
which we are here dealing. Especially the first stanza exhibits 
unmistakable points of contact with RV. iv. 27. It reads: ti 
dhinvany dty apds tatarda gyend nredksd avasinadargah: 
téran vigvdny dvarad rdjanst ’ndrena sdkhyd givd a jagamydt. 
‘He cut across the dry land and across the waters, the eagle, 
kind to men, looking for his goal ; crossing all the lower atmos- 
pheric regions, may he with Indra his companion come here as a 
friendly one.’ The second stanza does not add anything of 
material interest, except that the eagle is designated as divydh 
suparndh, But the epithet nredksah points distinctly towards - 
Agni (cf. Contributions, third series, J.A.O.S. xv. 170), and 
givdh may also show us Agni on the way of development to the 
later Civa. It would seem quite reasonable then to suppose that 
the entire gyenaydga is a charm against the dangers besetting a 
house, notably fire, and still more specifically, perhaps, fire due 
to lightning. In the hymn the lightning is implored to seek its 
goal, not as hostile destructive force, but as nredksah and givdah, 
and to bring property in its capacity as precursor of rain. Now 
all this would be purely hypothetical, in spite of its inherent 
probability, but for the fact that the two stanzas in the ritual 
elsewhere go by the name of samproksanydu (sc. redu): see 
Kaug. 40.9; 80.42; 83.17.* In 80. 42, the place of the funeral- 
fire is sprinkled while reciting the samproksanydu, doubtless to 
render Agni harmless (¢iva). In 40, 9, a charm for producing 
the flow of water where previously there was none, the per- 
former recites these stanzas while sprinkling water along the 
desired water-course. All this becomes intelligible upon the 
basis of the explanation of gyend as lightning, the companion of 
rain, and it seems difficult to imagine any other theory whatso- 
ever, 

If, now, we submit ourselves to the guidance of the facts 
assembled thus far, the hymn RY. iv. 27 resolves itself into a 
narrative of the legend undertaken by its two chief figures, Agni 
the lightning, and Soma. Agni begins the story in the first 
stanza: gdrbhe ni sinn dnv esam avedam ahdm devdnam jdani- 
mani vigud: catim ma pira dyasir araksann ddha gyend javdsa 
nir adiyam. 


*The hymn is rubricated also in the vdstu-gana, or vdstospatiyani 
(sc. stiktdni) of the Ganamala, Ath. Pari. 34. 5: cf. Kaug. 8. 23, note. 
The second stanza is cited in VAait. 22. 23, and in the Craddhakalpa, 
Ath. Parig. 46. 3, without contributing any valuable information. 
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Agni (the lightning) says: ‘While yet in the (cloud-)womb 
I knew all the races of these gods here ; a hundred brazen castles 
guarded me. Then as an eagle I flew forth swiftly.’ 

It is of interest to observe how our investigation, undertaken 
from the widest possible exoteric view of the legend in the entire 
Vedic literature, meets in a certain way the analysis of this stanza 
as made by Bergaigne, Religion Védique iii. 332 ff., from alto- 
gether internal criteria. Bergaigne’s view of the stanza is, how- 
ever, founded unnecessarily upon his theory of Vedic paradoxes ; 
he recognizes, to be sure, that Agni does in some way enter into 
its make-up, but concludes nevertheless that Soma is speaking. 
After recognizing the presence of Agni in the wording of the 
passage, taken phrase by phrase, with a security of touch trul 
admirable, he says (p. 334): “Il est vrai qu’au vers iv. 27. 1 1l 
s’agit, d’aprés ma propre interprétation, de Soma et non d’Agni. 
Mais quelle est celle des formules mythiques concernant Agni 
qui n’a pas été, au moins accidentellement, appliquée 4 Soma ?” 
I confess that I cannot subscribe to such a view, either in general 
or in any particular instance. No one can deny that epithets, 
expressions, and general phrases are likely to be found applicable 
to more than one divinity and more than one situation, and that 
for the sake of their secondary application a point or two is 
occasionally strained. But it is certainly going too far to sup- 

ose that a continuous series of statements such as are contained 
in this stanza are primarily intended for Agni and then applied 
in cold blood to Soma. This view seems especially out of place 
in a hymn of such indubitable character as an Gkhydna. Here a 
story is told, and I would fain believe that any mysticism which 
appears in the final hermeneutic result is to be laid at the door of 
the interpreter, and not of the composer of the hymn. 

The paradox would indeed here be overpowering, if it were 
real, Bergaigne’s assumption would make the eagle and Soma 
identical ; yet they are certainly two personages. Just as the 
Brihmanas sing the praises of the gdyatri for bringing the Soma, 
just so do the hymns extol the eagle for the same feat. Thus 
RV. viii. 82. 9, te gyendh pada” bharat tiré rdjansy dsprtam : 
pibé’d asya tudm igise ‘Of the unconquerable Soma which the 
eagle brought with his foot across the ether, drink indeed of it ; 
you own it.’ Very similar is x. 144. 5, ydm te gyend¢ edruin 
avrkdm pada *bharad arundm mandm andhasah, ete. Or ix. 
68. 6, cyend yid dndho *bharat pardvitah: cf. x. 144. 4. 
Again, iii. 43. 7, indra piba vr'sadhitasya vr'sna a yam te gyend 
ugaté jabhdra ; iv. 18. 135 ddha me gyend madhv jabhara, In 
the Yajus-samhitas and the Brihmanas the adjective somabhrt 
‘he who brings the soma’ is a standing = of the eagle. 
See the passages above, p. 7. Roth also (ZDMG., xxxvi. 354), 
though he advocates the serious emendation of nir adiyam to 
nir adiyat, does not Jose sight of the separate individuality of 
the Soma and the eagle in his translation : ‘da plotzlich schwebt 
auf mich (se. Soma) herein der Adler.’ Pischel indeed finds no 


| 
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less than three persons in the first stanza: Soma, Indra, and the 
eagle. 

In our belief, as we have stated above, the speaker in the first 
stanza is Agni, the lightning, who here flies from the cloud-womb, 
just as he is spoken of in the Suparnikhyina 3.2 as vidyin 
meghdsakha ‘the lightning whose companion is the cloud ;’ or 
at AV. i. 12. land 3 as jardyu-jd ‘(cloud-) placenta-born’ and 
abhrajd ‘cloud-born : ef. Seven Hymns of the Atharva- Veda, 
Amer. Journ. Philol. vii. 470 (p. 5 of the reprint). At RV. vi. 
16. 35, the following statement is addressed to Agni: gdrbhe 
pitis pita vididyutand aksdre: sidann rtdsya yénim 4. 
The expressions gdrbhe matéh, rtdsya yénim and vididyutand 
show again that the lightning breaking from the cloud is 
meant.  Pischel’s supposition (1. c. 215) that the first half of the 
stanza is spoken by Indra may be disproved on plain technical 
grounds : the locative gdrbhe is never associated with Indra. On 
the contrary, the expression may be regarded as the peculiar 
property of Agni. The locative occurs nine times in the RV., 
the passages just discussed containing two of the occurrences. 
Of the remaining seven, three are plainly used in connection with 
Agni. Thus, at RV. i. 65. 4, gdrbhe is applied to Agni in the 
expression rtdsya ydénd gdrbhe sujdtim; at RV. i. 148. 5, in 
garbhe santam (se. agnim) ; at RV. viii. 43. 9, in agne... gdrbhe 
sii jayase pinah, The stanza RV. viii. 83. 8 is part of a hymn 
to the vicve devadh, and is addressed to the Maruts : pri bhrdtr- 
tvdm suddinavé ‘dha dvitd samanyd: matur garbhe bharamahe. 
Ludwig (p. 233) translates: “unsere bruderschaft, o trefflich 
begabte, die vor alters bestandene gemeinsamkeit, in der mutter 
leibe, die tragen wir hier vor.” Grassmann translates: “ wir 
tragen eure Briiderschaft gemeinsam, o schéngebende, an uns 
schon in der Mutter Leib.” The sense of both translations seems 
to be that the fraternal relation of the sacrificing mortals with 
the Maruts is (cf. RV. viii. 20. 22) from all time, even anterior to 
birth. This use of the combination mdtur garbhe seems to stand 
unsupported, and I do not see how the expression pré bhrdtrtvudm 

. matir gdarbhe bharamahe can be interpreted in this way. 
If we remember that the plants as well as the clouds and waters 
are the womb of Agni, the stanza may be imagined as liturgical, 
depicting the bringing on of fire, represented symbolically b 
firewood, which is then regarded as the mother in whose wom 
Agni lives (cf. RV. vi. 16. 35). We may then translate : ‘ then 
surely together do we carry forth (the means of) fraternal rela- 
tion with you (the sacrificial fire) in the womb of the mother, O 
ye (Maruts) who confer good gifts.’ Be this as it may—our sug- 
gestion is uncertain, and the stanza very obscure—there is no 
allusion to Indra in the passage. Of the other three RV. passa- 
ges in which the locative gdrbhe occurs, x. 53. 11 is a very obscure 
final stanza of an Agni-hymn ; x. 177. 2 refers to the Gandharva 
in the waters : (se. vdeam) gandharvod ‘vadad garbhe antah ; 
x. 10. 5 deals with Yama and Yami. Thus the expressions con- 
taining the word gdrbhe occur nowhere in any relation to Indra. 
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A striking confirmation of the identity of the lightning with 
agnir garbhe is afforded by QB. xii. 4. 4. 4, a prayageitta-per- 
formance of one who has been burned by lightning: yasya 
viidyuto dahet kim tatra karma ka prayageittir iti... yady u 
asya hrdayam vy eva likhed agnaye ‘psumate astakapdalam puro- 
dagam nirvapet (cf. Katy. Or. xxv. 4. 33) atha@i’te yajyanuvakye: 
apsv agne sadhis tava sdusadhir anurudhyase : garbhe san jayase 
punar iti ‘He whom the fire of the lightning burns, what per- 
formance shall he go through and what expiation? .. . If this 
burning annoys him, then let him offer a rice-cake in eight cups 
to Agni of the waters. Then these two formulas of invitation 
are recited: “In the waters, O Agni, is your goal, to the plants 
you are attached ;” and “being in the [cloud-]womb you are 
born again.”’ The stanza, quoted from VS. xii. 36, is identical 
with RV. viii. 43. 9, above, and its employment in such a cere- 
mony shows clearly that lightning from the cloud-womb is meant 
in the expression agnir garbhe. 

The expression dnv esim avedam devandim jinimani vigva 
is just as unequivocal evidence in favor of Agni’s presence in the 
stanza. Pischel, |. c. p. 207, compares RV. viii. 78. 5, ndkim indro 
nikartave nd gakrah pdrigaktave: grnoti pdgyati, in sup- 
port of this theory that Indra is the speaker in the first half of the 
stanza, But the parallelism in the two passages is too general, and 
cannot stand before the closer and more technical parallelism of the 
following passages, whose subject is Agni. To begin with the epi- 
thet jatdvedas, which is explained—it does not matter whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly*—at RV. vi. 15. 13 by vigvd veda janima, 
the very words which occur in iv. 27. 1, our passage : agnir.. . sd 
vigud veda janima jatdvedah. The very same statement 
occurs at iii. 4. 10, sé ’d (sc. agnih) u héta satydtaro yajati yatha de- 
vinamn jinimani veda ‘may he indeed sacrifice as the more 
reliable Aotar in accordance with his knowledge of the races of 
the gods.’ Again, at RV. iv. 2. 18 = AV. xviii. 3. 23, (aynir) 
akhyad devinan ydj jdnimad (for jdnima according to the 
padapdatha, ‘ Agni has seen the races of the gods ;’ at TS. iv. 7. 


* Pischel, |. c., p. 94 contends with great earnestness that jdtdvedas 
means * having inborn knowledge,’ in accordance with the common use 
of jata- as the first member of compounds in the literature subsequent 
to the mantras. The utmost that may be conceded is that the mantras 
themselves, having lost sight of the true meaning of the word, deal 
with it in this sense by way of popular etymology. The word vedas 
never means ‘knowledge.’ In a compound of doubtful interpretation 
the only way is to hold to the proper sense of its members. Until vedas 
is found in the sense of ‘knowledge,’ we must assume that jdtdvedas 
simply happened to lend itself to the interpretation given above, be- 
cause there existed by its side the clearly marked conception that Agni 
knows the births, i. e. the true nature of gods, men, and things. As it 
is, the Veda explains jatdvedas by ‘ he who knows born things’ (RV. vi. 
15. 13), and not by ‘he who has innate knowledge.’ Cf. Whitney, 
A.J. Ph. iii. 409. 
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15.1; TB. iii. 9. 16. 4, agner manve prathamasya pracetasah. 
At AV. ii. 28, 2 we have téd agnir héti vaytindni vidvin 
viguad devdndir jinima vivakti ‘then Agni the hotar who knows 
(his) work promulgates all the races of the gods.’ The plain 
meaning of these expressions is that Agni, the messenger of man 
to the gods, is thoroughly acquain* — with the latter and is capa- 
ble of reaching them. At AV. xiii. 3. 21, by a slight shift of 
position, men who know Agni’s birth say of themselves that 
they are acquainted with all the races of the gods, implying, 
no doubt, that they are thus gifted through their knowledge of 
Agni : vidmd te agne tredhd janitram tredhai devindim janimani 
vidma ; at AV. i. 8. 4, by still another simple modification, Agni 
is said to know the races of evil beings (ydtudhdana, wizards), and 
to destroy them : ydtrdi agne janimdni véttha satim 
atrindm jatavedah: tans team. . .jahi. Thus the full meaning 
of the first half of RV. iv. 27. 1 is this: the heavenly fire, the 
lightning, in telling his part of the story announces himself by 
one of his chief characteristics, his special acquaintance with the 
gods, claiming its possession even while yet in an embryonic state. 
We turn now to the second half of RV. iv. 27.1. Pischel (L. ¢. 
207) lays considerable stress on the word javdsd, which he 
regards on account of its accent (javds, not jdvas) as a noun of 
agency rather than a noun of action. This, he thinks, supports 
his theory that Indra is the speaker in the first half-stanza. The 
second half-stanza, which he also puts into the mouth of the eagle, 
is then rendered by him as follows: “(Der Adler spricht :) Da 
flog ich der Adler mit dem schnellen (Indra) zusammen heraus.” 
We must, however, in this connection, consider the closely par- 
allel passage RV. viii. 100. 8 = Sup. 31. 9, mdnojavad dyamdana 
dyasim atarat piram, suparnd gatodya sémam vajrina 
dbharat ‘ going swift as the mind, the bird passed through the 
brazen castle ; going to the sky, he brought the Soma to him of 
the thunderbolt.’ Here the word mdnojavds evidently takes the 
place of javdsdé at iv. 27. 1 (ef. also mdnojavds at iv. 26. 5); 
moreover, the expression @bharat vajrine means ‘he brought to 
Indra ; and there is therefore no possibility of Indra’s having 
flown out together with the eagle. ‘To clinch the point, we have 
at AV. vi. 92. 2 javds te arvan nihito gaha yah gyené vata utd 
y6 ‘carat pdrittah: ténatvadm. . . jaya ‘with the swiftness, 
O steed, which has been secretly deposited in you, with (the 
swiftness) which moves in the eagle and in the wind, . . . with 
that win the race.’ At VS. ix. 9 the passage occurs in this form: 
javé yds te vijin nihité giha yah cyené pdritto dcearac ca vite 
téna no vajin bdlavan bdlena vajajic ca bhava* ... ; and Mahi- 
dhara unhesitatingly glosses: he vdjinn agva yas te tava javo 
vegah guha guhayim hrdayapradege nihito ‘vasthapitah . . . 
gyene gyendkhye paksini yo javah parittah tvaydi va paridat- 


ariants in the Kanva school x. 12... parito . . . vdjajic cdi- 
re 
VOL. XVI. 3 
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tah san acarat carati pravartate yag ca te javah paridattah san 
vate acarat vaydu carati, etc. There can be no doubt therefore 
that javds, masculine, is employed as an abstract, just like jdvas, 
neuter, e. g. in the expression gyendsya jdvasd at RV. i. 118. 11 ; 
v. 78.4. He whose grammatical conscience is afflicted by the 
undoubted fact that of oxytone and barytone couplets the for- 
mer are regularly nouns of agency and the latter nouns of action 
(apds ‘active :’ dpas ‘work ;’ yevdys : peddos) may resort to a 
correction of the accent. But I question whether we are justi- 
fied at present in imposing this grammatical theory, strongly 
supported by facts as it undoubtedly is, upon the tradition of the 
accented texts. These exhibit a considerable number of cases in 
which the accentual distribution does not hold good: see, for 
example, Whitney, Sk. Gr.’ §1151 g; KZ. xxv. 602, and the 
dative infinitives like javdse, dohdse, etc. (Whitney, ib. § 973 a).* 
The expression gatém mda pira dyasir araksan may also be 
taken as an indication that Agni (the lightning) is the speaker in 
the first stanza. On this basis we can understand why Agni is 
frequently implored to act as a brazen castle for his worshiper, 
or to surround him with a brazen castle. At RV. viii. 15. 4, 
which is obviously an Agni hymn, we have ndvam ni stémam 
agniye divih gyendya jijanam ; this has been commented upon 
above. In stanza 14 of the same hymn we have the prayer 
addressed to Agni: ddha mahi na dyasy ... ptr bhava gatd- 
bhujih ‘then be thou for us a brazen castle with a hundred enclo- 
sures at vii. 16. 10, dnhasah piprhi .. . tvdm gatdm 
pirbhih ; at vii. 3. 7, dgne. . . gatdm pirbhir dyasibhir ni pahi; 
at i. 58. 8, dgne grndntam dihasa urusya .. . pirbhir dyasi- 
bhih; at vi. 48. 8, gatém parbhir yavistha pahy drhasah, ete. 
It seems quite likely that these expressions convey an allusion to 
this important point in the life-history of Agni himself, namely 
his origin from the brazen castle in the sky, the clouds. 

In the second stanza of iv. 27, the narrative is taken up by 
Soma: nd gha sé mim dpa jésam jabhara bhi ’m dasa tudksasa 
viryena: phramdhir ajahad dratir utd vdtan atarac 
chiguvdnah ‘Not indeed with ease did he carry me off ; he 
was superior in strength and heroism. The liberal one left at 
a distance the Aritis (the demons of avarice) ;¢ moreover he 
crossed the winds with mighty force.’ 


* Ludwig, Interpretation des Rig-Veda, pp. 64, 67, suggests that 0 
javasa toy Nee in the sense of ¢yena-javasd. But the types to which 

e refers by way of support involve generally a verb which has a value 
approaching the sense of the copula (e. g. krtvd in the sense of bhitvd : 
cf. the periphrastic perfect, and Delbriick, Syntactische Forschungen, 

. 108 ff.); and this very fact leads back to our translation ‘as an eagle 
swiftly flew forth.’ this as it may, it does not change the value of 
the passage materially. Expressions such as are cited by Ludwig occur 
also in TB. iii. 8. 12; Ap. Cr. v. 2. 4(agvo ripam krtvd) and TB. iii. 7. 
4. 8 (krsno ripam krtva). 

+ Cf. Sup. 29. 6, aham (sc. suparno) balend ’ty ataran sapatnan. 
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In this translation the word irmd is still uncertain. I cannot 
conclude with Pischel, 1. c. p. 214, that it is equal to dtra in all 
its meanings, down to the very palest shades. He translates the 

assage by “da entging der Freigebige (Indra) den Nachstel- 
ungen,” da being the equivalent of irmd. In this translation the 
word da has the faintest meaning possible in the case of dtra. 
That the parallel at RV. iv. 26. 7, dtra piramdhir ajahad dratih 
may be merely a seeming one is shown by Ludwig, Interpretation 
des Rig- Veda, pp. 30, 66. At RV. v. 73. 3 and viii. 22. 4, irmd 
may well mean ‘apart, at a distance.’ At v. 62. 2 it is said to be 
a great achievement of Mitra and Varuna that irmd tasthisir (sc. 
diga dhendvah) dhabhir duduhre, which Pischel translates 
(p. 214) “dass die stehenden (Kiihe) Tag fiir Tag hierher Milch 
geben,” hierher being the equivalent of irmd. If the ten hun- 
dred cows stand apart, occupying as it were a large territory, 
their daily milking, which is the function of Mitra and Varuna, 
becomes a greater feat. At RV. x. 44. 6, it is said of the evil- 
disposed (képayah) who are unable to ascend the ship of the 
sacrifice that irmdi ’vd té ny dviganta. Ludwig ii. 248 translates - 
“die sanken nieder verlassen,”* and this seems correct. It would 
be a very tame punishment for a Vedic Hindu to be compelled to 
continue to dwell upon the earth; they like nothing better than 
that. Hence the explanation of Yaska, Nir. 5. 25, rne Adi ’va te 
nyavicanta ’sminn eva loke simply propagates his belief in gen- 
eral that irmd@ means ‘here,’ giving moreover an extreme theo- 
logical bent to the entire passage. Bergaigne’s supposition, iii. 
328, that the parallelism of dtrd in RV. iv. 26. 7 with irmd in iv. 27. 
2 has given rise to the traditional explanation of the word seems 
well worth further consideration. It is useless, however, to con- 
tend that the meaning of irmd@ has been definitely settled ; the 
intrinsic vagueness of the word is aggravated by the highly 
colored mythological character of the passages in which it occurs. 

I have followed in my translation of péramndhi the general 
exposition of the word as laid down by Pischel in Vedische 
Studien i. 202 ff.¢ In support of the abstract meaning of the 
word ‘liberality,’ which is in my opinion the primary meaning 
(cf. Zend pdrefdi), I would point especially to the intimate rela- 
tion of péramndhi with simr'ta ; the latter has been recently well 
treated by Dr. Oertel in the P. A.O.S. for May 1891 (Journal, 
vol. xv., pp. xev ff.), and he has arrived at the meaning ‘ liberality’ 
for that word. At RV. i. 123. 6 we have ad iratam siinr'ta tt 
ptramdhih ; at x. 39. 2, coddyatan siinr'tth . . . tt piramdhir 
irayatam. Cf. also i. 158, 2, jigrtdém asmé revdtih piiramdhih. 
At iii. 62. 11; vi. 49. 143 vil. 36. 8; x. 65. 14, we find piiramdhi 


*Quite different is Bergaigne’s highly mythological explanation, ii. 
502, note 8. 

+ For different views of the word see Hillebrandt, Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 188 ff., 259 ff., and Colinet, Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, ii. 245. 
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together with réti. At RV. i. 5. 33 ii. 1. 33 iv. 34. 25 vil. 9. 6; 
5. 32; ix, 93. 4, the word appears together with ray? ‘ wealth.’ 
But I cannot accept Pischel’s reference of the word to Indra. 
Here, as well as at RV. iv. 26. 7, the expression piirandhir ajahad 
dritih refers to the eagle, and means that the eagle in bringing 
the Soma is liberal. For with the arrival of the Soma liberality, 
i. e. the liberality in sacrificing, gains its strongest expression. 
Therefore the Ariatis, the powers of avarice, who have kept the 
Soma in their power, are left behind. The words péiramdhi and 
drati are opposed to one another also at RV. iv. 50. 11; vii. 97. 9, 
without the implication that piiramdhi is Indra, though Indra 
here as well as at v. 35. 8; vii. 32. 20 ; viii. 81. 15 appears in com- 
pany with piiramdhi. At RV. ix. 72. 4 we have piramdhivan 
minuso yajiasidhanah gicir dhiyd pavate indra te ‘the 
bright Soma accompanied by Puraindhi, forwarding the sacrifice 
of men, flows to you, O Indra, along with prayer.’ Cf. also the ex- 
pression pdvamdna ... rdnhamanah piramdhyda ‘Soma hasten- 
ing along with Puramdhi,’ in RV. ix. 110. 3, and further iv. 34, 2 ; 
vii. 64. 5 ; also ix. 90. 4; 97.36. From these passages we may 
gather that the pressure of the Soma by itself is a quite sufficient 
occasion for péiramdhi, and there is no need on account of its 
appearance at iv. 26. 7 ; 27. 2, 4 to assign to Indra an active part 
in bringing it down from the clouds, Cf. also Ludwig, |. ¢. p. 
66. The only doubt left in my mind is whether it is not best to 
regard piiramdhi as the abstract, meaning ‘liberality,’ rather than 
the adjective qualifying ¢yend ; the sense of the myth remains 
the same in either case. 

With the discussion of the first two stanzas of RV. iv. 27 the 
special advantages derivable from our theory of the myth are at 
anend. The general features of the remainder of the story are 
clear, and there has been no serious difference of opinion as to its 
face value. As the eagle flies through space with the Soma, one 
of the guardians of the Soma, Kr¢inu* by name, angered in his 
mind, hurls an arrow at him; this, however, injures the eagle 
only so far as to cause the loss of a feather from his plumage. 
He succeeds, nevertheless, in bringing the Soma down upon the 
earth, where it is pressed for Indra. Possibly this falling of the 
feather is the poetic expression of the simple observation that 
the lightning strikes the ground and is visible a moment before 
in its zig-zag (feather-like) form.+ The story is told RV. iv. 27. 
3-5, and I have nothing to add to the discussions of these stanzas 


* For Kreanu cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 313 ff.; Kuhn in K.Z. i. 523; 
Roth, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 359; Bergaigne, 1. c. iii. 30 ff. The connection 
of the word with Zend Keresdni seems untenable, since J. Darmesteter, 
Zend Avesta, vol. i., p. lxxxvii, has recently identified the latter with 
Alexander the Great. 

+The heavenly archer, nameless to be sure, discharges his arrow at 
Agni, which may be the heavenly Agni, the lightning, thus corroborat- 
ing the explanation above. 


| 
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by the authorities mentioned in the introduction to this paper, 
excepting a remark on the word indrdvato in st. 4. The passage 
reads : rjipyd* im indravato nd bhujytiin gyend jabhara brhaté 
ddhi snéh. Pischel applies here the doctrine that the literature 
and life of Sanskrit (classical) India must be referred to freely 
in the restoration of Vedic India. With this view I agree in 
principle, and I need but refer to my remarks in the Contribu- 
tions, Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 145, to point out the manner in 
which, I believe, benefit may be derived’ from the classical liter- 
ature. Pischel translates the —- thus (p. 215): “ Da trug ihn 
den Soma) der Adler eilig vom hohen Himmelsgewélbe, wie (die 
égel) den Bhujyu aus dem Himmel trugen.” He regards indra- 
vat as identical with later indraloka (p. 212). The story is that 
Tugra, the wicked father, abandoned his son Bhujyu in the mid- 
dle of the waters, and that he was saved from them, not without 
a good deal of effort, by the Agvins, by means of their flying 
horses. The place in which Bhujyu was abandoned is described 
RV. i. 117.14; 118. 6; viii. 5. 22; x. 143. 5 simply as the samu- 
dra ; vii. 68. 7 as mddhye samudré ; i. 158. 8 ; 182. 7 as mddhye . 
drnasah ; in x. 39, 4 the Agvins carry Bhujyu adbhyds pari ; in vi. 
62. 6 they bring him out of the waters, the ocean, and the womb 
of the flood : adbhydh samudrat . . . drnaso nir updsthat ; in i. 
116. 4 they bring him to the sandy shore, the bank of the watery 
ocean : samudrasya dhinvann drdrdsya pdaré ; in i. 182. 5 they 
carry him out of the great flood: ksédaso mahdh ; in i. 117. 14 
they are said to have carried him drnaso nih samudrat ; in vii. 
69. 7 they carry him out of the flood after he has been thrown 
down into the ocean : dvaviddham samudrd tid tihathur drnasah; 
in i, 182. 6 Bhujyu is described as having been thrown down into 
the water, pushed into bottomless darkness: dvaviddham .. . 
apsv antér andrambhané timasi prdaviddham ; in i. 116. 5 the 
situation is described as ‘the ocean without support and without 
hold’: andsthand agrabhané samudré ; in x. 65. 12 Bhujyu is 
freed by the Agvins from distress: dihasah piprtho nih. Iam 
strongly inclined to see in all this primarily nothing more than 
the story of the wonderful saving of an abandoned man from the 
floods of a great water: cf. especially vii. 68. 7, utd tydm bhujyiim 
agvind sikhiayo mddhye jahur durévasah samudré ‘O Agvins, 
his evil-disposed companions abandoned Bhujyu in the middle of 
the ocean.’ But there can be little doubt that the Vedic Rishis 
transplanted the event to heaven : in RV. i. 116. 3 they designate 
the place of Bhujyu’s abandonment as wdameghd, a am.Aey., which 
seems to refer to the water-cloud ;¢ in x. 143. 5 Bhujyu is carried 
by the Agvins to the other side of the ether: @ rdjasah paré. 
In i. 119. 4 the legend is alluded to as follows: yuvdm bhujyim 
bhurdmanam vibhir gatam svdyuktibhir nivdhanta pitr'bhya a. 


*For rjipyd cf. the valuable remarks of Fick, Vergleichendes Wor- 
terbuch', p. 299. 
# The Petersburg Lexicons render it ‘‘ Wasserschauer.” 
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Upon this passage especially Pischel rests his interpretation of 
indravat. He translates pitr’bhya d ‘from the fathers’; and, in- 
asmuch as the abode of the fathers is svargaloka, and that again 
is later indraloka, he feels justified in establishing the equation 
indravat = indraloka for the passage under discussion. 

But, if indrdvat is equal to indraloka, we must import into the 
Rig- Veda not only the word but the conception in all its bear- 
ings. And that isa preéminently joyous one. The notion of 
being saved from indraloka is, from the point of view of a 
Hindu, just as inconceivable as salvation from paradise would be 
from the point of view of Judeo-Christian conceptions. On 
the other hand, the passages in which Bhujyu’s troubles are nar- 
rated show distinctly that the conditions were indeed such as 
to require the help of the deus ex machina. Bearing in mind 
the expression 4 rdjasah pdré in x. 143. 5, which states that the 
Agvins carried Bhujyu to the other side of the ether, we may 
translate nivihanta pitr'bhya a by ‘ carrying him to the fathers’ 
rather than ‘from the fathers.’ Perhaps for that reason—though 
upon this I do not insist—the help which is afforded Bhujyu by 
the Agvins is designated in RV. i. 119. 8 as svdrvatir atih ‘help 
resulting in svdr, i. e. paradise.”* 

Pischel regards the one other occurrence of indrdvat (with 
long @)' in the same light. At RV. x. 101. 1 we read dadhi- 
krim agnim usdsam ca devim indravaté ‘vase ni hvaye vah, 
which he would therefore translate by ‘I call you, Dadhikra ete., 
down for help from indraloka.’ I would see here in indrdvato 
an expression which, to be sure, is illumined by classical usage, 
but in a different manner from the one assumed by Pischel. 
The word represents here the same usage as appears in the clas- 
sical expression (Nala ii. 23) lokapdlah . . . sagnikdah ‘ the guard- 
ians of the world, Agni at their head.’ Or, still more precisely, 
it is the equivalent of indrajyesthah, RV. iv. 54.5; vii. 11. 5; 
Vili. 63. 12 ; x. 70. 4: it expresses the prominence or leadership 
of Indra. I would translate ‘I call down to you for help Dadhi- 
kra, Agni, and the goddess Usas, with Indra at their head.’ 

The word indravatah in RV. iv. 27, 4 seems therefore untenable. 
Of the many suggestions which have been made by way of rem- 
edy, that seed by Ludwig, Interpretation des Rig- Veda, p. 66 
(§ 37), a change to pardvdto, seems to me the most plausible,t 


* The legend of Bhujyu is one of those which will be profited by a 
systematic investigation from the point of view of the Vedic writings 
in general. In VS. xviii. 42= TS. iii. 4. 7. 1 occurs the expression 
bhujyuh suparnah, and the MS. ii. 12. 2 has in its place bhuji suparnalh. 
The treatment of the passage in QB. ix. 4. 1. 11 is futile. The Agvins 
themselves are called bhujyt (dual) in TA. i. 10. 1, and, I believe, also in 
the latter part of the TB.—the passage is not at hand—and this again 
— us of the epithet bhuji applied to the same divinities in RV. 
viii. 8. 2. 

+ Grassmann’s translation, i. 134, ‘‘des Indra Schar,” presupposes the 
correction of indrdvato to indrdvanto (cf. his lexicon s. v. indrdvat); 
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and I would offer in support of it the following considerations. 
In iv. 26. 6, in the parallel passage, we have rjipi gyend dida- 
mano angim pardvdtah gakuné mandrdm madam. At ix. 68. 
6; x. 144. 4, the eagle also brings the Soma from the distant 
height (pardvdtah), just as Matarigvan brings the fire from the 
same place at i. 128. 2; iii. 9.5; vi. 8.4. Soma is pardvdti at 
vill. 53. 3 (Val. 5. 8); 93.6; ix. 39.5; 65.22. Now Bhujyu, 
according to i. 119. 8, was abandoned pardvdti, and was thence 
carried off by the Agvins. If, therefore, we read at iv. 27. 4 
pardviato n& bhujyim, we have a comparison perfect in every 
detail. The change from paré- to indrd- in a hymn whose final 
purpose was the worship of Indra (cf. st. 5) does not seem to lie 
out of the range of possibility. 


The course which we have followed in our interpretation of 
the legend of Soma and the eagle may be briefly resumed as fol- 
lows : At AV. vi. 48 there are three formulas, the second of which 
is addressed to the Rbhus at the evening pressure of the Soma, 
on which occasion hymns in the jagati-metre are employed. The - 
third is addressed to Indra at the noon-tide pressure of the Soma ; 
at that time hymns in the ¢ristubh-metre are prescribed. The 
first stanza is addressed to the eagle, whose metre is said to be 
the gdyatri. This refers to the morning pressure, and in this 
function the formula is employed by the Vaitina-sitra in connec- 
tion with the stanza AV. vi. 47. 1, which is distinctly addressed 
to Agni. Now, inasmuch as Agni is the divinity of the morn- 
ing-pressure, and the gdyatri the metre of the hymns employed 
at the morning-pressure, there is no room to doubt that the eagle 
of AV. vi. 48. 1 is Agni. 

Further, the bizarre attitude of the Brihmanas, which con- 
sistently relate that the gdyatri brought down the Soma from 
heaven, becomes quite intelligible. There is at the basis of this a 
complete identification of Agni, the eagle, with his metre, the 
gayatri, which is perfectly natural from the point of view of 
these texts. 

In approaching the hymns RV. iv. 26 and 27, the principal 
source of the legend in the mantras, we need but remember that 
the heavenly Agni, the lightning, is the eagle, and the entire legend 
resolves itself into the description of one of the most simple 
and salient natural phenomena, The Soma, the roan ay | fluid, is 
supposed to be enclosed within the clouds, where the lightning 
also is hidden. When the summer-storm breaks out, the light- 


it receives a certain amount of support from the reading indravato for 
indravanto at TB. ii. 6. 16. 2 (so also the commentary), and the occa- 
sional occurrence elsewhere of this solecism. A better emendation 
would be indrdvantdu, referring to the Acvins, who are designated as 
indratama at RV. i. 182. 2. Ludwig ii. 593 and v. 468 suggests indrd- 
vatoh ; Roth, Z.D.M.G. xxxvi. 358, irdvato na bhujyum ‘like a serpent 
from a marsh,’ Cf, also Bergaigne, lL. c. iii. 330 ff. 
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ning, the eagle, breaks from the cloud, and with it comes the 
rush of the heavenly fluid upon the earth. Then it becomes avail- 
able at the sacrifice, especially in behalf of Indra, who is the 
Soma-drinker by distinction. 

The hymn RV. iv. 27 contains the narrative of this event, 
undertaken by the two principal performers in it. The first 
stanza is spoken by Agni, the lightning, and its wording is full 
of allusions to the technical features which characterize that 
divinity in distinction from all others. The next three stanzas 
are spoken by Soma, who describes Agni’s achievements in his 
behalf. Soma narrates in addition that Krginu, the heavenl 

archer, one of his guardians, shot an arrow at the eagle, which 


did not disturb him in his flight, but simply caused the loss of a 
| | single feather, that fell upon the earth. It seems quite | 


that this describes the striking of the lightning into the ground, 

but =— this last feature of the myth is not a part of the 
urely naturalistic phase of the legend, which may at that point 
| ave passed into the hands of the poet, who, in India as else- 
where, would draw upon the stores of his imagination for the 
| extension and embellishment of myths of a primarily naturalistic 


character, combining in accordance with the dictates of his fancy 
any features from other legendary sources which seemed to him 
suitable to the taste of his hearers.* 


II. On tue Group or VEDIC WorDs ENDING IN -pitvd (sapited, 
prapitod, abhipitud, apapited).+ - 


iz There is scarcely a group of Vedic words which rests under a 
heavier cloud of misapprehension than that which furnishes the 
title of this article. The native exegetes started the interpreta- 
| tion of the words with false and inconsistent etymologies, and 


later the western interpreters have substituted others no better. 
The translations of the passages containing these words have 


* Cf. for this my remarks in the third series of these contributions, 
J.A.O.8. xv. 185 

+ This article was written during the winter of 1891-2, and was pre- 
sented to the American Oriental Society at its annual meeting, April 
1892: cf. the Proceedings of that meeting (Jowrnal, vol. xv. p. ccxxx). 
The briefest possible abstract of the a was printed in the Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars for 1892 (Nr. 99, p. 102). Since then Pro- 


fessor Geldner has printed an elaborate discussion of one of these 

words, prapitvd, in the Vedische Studien by Prof. Pischel and _ himself 

vol. ii., pp. 155-179. It is to be regretted that he did not at the same 

time undertake an investigation of all the words of the small category, 

especially abhipitvd. As it is, our paths diverge hopelessly, and I have 
not been able to assimilate any part of his discussion, interesting, fresh, 


and bold as it is. I cannot repress the hope that he may now yield 
himself up to the seduction of my chief claim, namely that all these 
words contain the stem pité, and in a future article perhaps direct his 
ingenuity to the further elucidation of the difficulties which have re- 
mained on my hands even after this recognition. 
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produced some of the obscurest, vaguest, and most inconsistent 
results in the entire domain of Vedic interpretation. In Yaska’s 
Naighantavas, iii. 29, the word prapitve occurs by the side of 
abhike,* and Yiska, Nirukta iii. 20, explains both as dsannasya, 
designations of nearness, vicinity. He adds the special transla- 
tion prapte for prapitve, as though the word contained the root 
dp with the prepositional prefix pra. In the course of the 67th 
— of Kiutsavaya’s Nighantavas,t the two words are 
treated by themselves, as follows : prapitve, abhike: praptasya— 
indicating obviously the same tradition. Siyana repeats this in- 
terpretation, with direct reference to Yaska, at RV. i. 126. 3, sa 
ca (sc. prapitvagabdah) prapitve ‘bhike ity dsannasye ’ti yasken- 
oktatvad dsannavacanah, He operates with this rendering, e. g. 
at RV. i. 104. 1, prapitve yagakdle prapte ; i. 130. 9, asuranam 
prapitve samipe .. . prapitva ity dsannandma ; i. 189. 7, 
nihita eva kale ; viii. 4. 3, prapitve prapte sati ; x. 73. 2, prapi- 
tvdd dsannad praptad vrtrad, etc. But other translations appear 
also. To ili. 53. 24, where prapitvd occurs in antithesis to apa- 
pitud, we have apapitvam apagamanam . . . prapitvam praga- 
manam ; to iv. 16. 12, prapitve ahnah is explained by divasa- 
sya... prakrame pirvahne. We have therefore in the last 
two passages the idea of ‘advancing,’ which might on a stretch 
be derived from that of ‘nearness.’ But at vi. 31. 3 Saéyana com- 
ments prapitvé by prapatane yuddhe, i. e. prapitvd is assumed to 
mean ‘strife,’ and its derivation is now in Siyana’s mind from the 
root pat and the preposition pra. At v. 31. 7, he presents both 
alternatives : prapitvaum samgramain (battle) samipam (nearness) 
vd. The helplessness of the native tradition is especially observ- 
able at vii. 41. 4 = AV. iii. 16. 4 = VS. xxxiv. 37 = TB. ii. 8. 9. 
8. Siyana on the RV. says prapitve ahnim pirvahne, i. e. ‘in 
the morning ;’ Siyana on the AV., prapitve sdydhne, i. e. ‘in the 
evening.’ And so Mahidhara on the VS. prapitve prapatane 
astamaye, and Madhava on the TB. sdyanmkdle. 

The first explanation of abhipitvd occurs at Nir. iii, 15 ; it is 
abhiprapti ‘arrival, and so the word is explained by Siyana at 
RV. i. 189. 7; iv. 16.13; vii. 18. 9; vili. 4. 21; 27. 20; x. 40. 2. 
Similarly at RV. i. 186.1: abhipitve ‘bhigantavye yajiie ; at RV. 
i. 186. 7= VS. xxxiii. 34 Siyana has abhipitve ‘bhipataniye ‘smad- 
yajiie, while Mahidhara has abhipatane dgamanakdle. At i. 126. 
3 Siyana again exhibits his perplexity by making abhipitvd the 
direct equivalent of prapitvd: abhipitvagabda dsannakdlavdci 
prapitvacabda itivat. And it would seem indeed that this per- 

lexity drives him to extremes, since he translates abhipitud at 
RY. v. 76.2 by ‘evening’: ahnam abhipitve ‘bhipatane samaptau, 


*In RV. iv. 16. 12 the words prapitvé and abhtke occur, but not in 
such connection as to suggest even the possibility of synonymous value. 

it Cf. the author in P.A.O.S. for October, 1890, J.A.O 8. vol. xv., pp. 
xvii ff. 
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trtiye savana ity arthah ; in the same breath, as it were, the 
word is rendered by “forenoon” at RV. v. 76. 2, divabhipitve 
divasasydbhipatane pritahkdle. 

The stem sapitvd is a am. Aey., occurring only in the stanza 
RV. i. 109. 7 = TB. iii. 6. 11.1. Madhava to TB. renders the 
word by sambandhitvam ‘relationship,’ and he may have in 
mind the more common word d@pitvd, which the commentaries 
render in some such way quite regularly: thus, Siyana to RV. 
viii. 4. 3 glosses the latter by bandhutvam. On the other hand, 
Siyana explains sapitudm dsan at RV. i. 109. 7 by sahapraptav- 
yan sthanam dsan brahmalokam agachan, having, therefore, 
again in mind the derivation from the root dp.* 

Thus we see that the native tradition regards this series of words 
as derived from the root dp, or the root pat, and that it presses 
the exegesis of the words case by case into the service of these 
etymologies. Of western interpreters, Benfey, in his glossary 
of the Sima-Veda, treats the words in the same spirit. The p 
of -pitva is in his view a reduced form of the root dp ; pra-pi- in 
prapited is= Lat. prope; prapitvé means primarily ‘in the 
vicinity’ or ‘near.’ Similarly sapé- in sapitvd is = Lat. spe, and 
also abhipitvd, apapitvd, and dpitvd have originated from the 
root dp. Essentially the same view is taken by Roth in the note 
on Yaska’s Nirukta iii. 20, and by Weber, Jnd. Stud. xvii. 253. 
Grassmann, in his lexicon s. v. pitva, derives the stem from the 
root pat. It is needless to say that the translations made by 
these scholars are necessarily colored by their etymological views. 

The Petersburg Lexicon assigns to prapitvd the meanings: 1. 
das Entgegengehen; 2. das Herbeikommen; Anbrechen des Tages; 
Frihe. In Béhtlingk’s lexicon the meanings are almost diamet- 
rically opposite, so much so as to raise the suspicion that some 
purely technical error is mischievously at play. The word is 
defined there as follows: 1. Weggang; 2. Flucht, Riickzug; 3. ein 
zuriickgezogener Ort ; 4. Riickgang des Tages, Abend. Ludwig 
translates prapitvudm at RV. iii. 53. 24 (1003) and i. 104. 1 (469) by 
“nearness”; similarly prapitudm ydn at v. 37. 1 (532) by “zu 
leibe ihm gehend,” and prapitvé at vi. 31. 3 (554) “im nahkampf.” 
But at RV. x. 73. 2 (642) prapitvdt is translated by “aus der 
ferne”; prapitvé at vili. 4. 3 (588) “in der ferne.” One is strong] 
tempted to exclaim “thou art so near and yet so far.” In addi- 
tion he has at i. 189. 7 (293); vii. 41. 4 (92); iv. 16. 12 (517), 
where the genitive dhndm is either expressed or understood, the 
translation “ annitherung der tage,” i. e. morning’; but at viii. 1. 
29 he translates prapitvé upigarvaré by “des nachtdunkels nahen.” 

The Petersburg lexicons are agreed in translating abhipitud by 
1. Einkehr; 2. des Tages Kinkehr, Abend. This places Bohtlingk’s 
lexicon in the positjon of assigning the same meanings to ab/i- 


*In the comment on the same passage Saiyana mentions a still more 
obviously false derivation, from the root sap, namely saper bhdvah 
sapitvam, 
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pitvd and prapitvd, as can be seen by comparing the statements 
above. Ludwig also adopts the meaning “evening ” or the like 
at RV. i. 186. 1,6 (197); i. 189. 7 (293) ; iv. 34. 5 (166); viii. 
27. 20 (229); v. 76.2 (47); x. 40.2 (70). But at i. 83. 6 (463), 
grava ydtra vdadati kartir ukthyds tisyé ’d mdro abhipitvésu 
ranyati, he translates “‘wo der stein singt als ukthakundiger 
preissiinger, in dieser niihe freut sich Indra.” Here then we have 
again the translation “nihe,” which Ludwig frequently ascribes 
to prapitvd ; yet the words are evidently not the same, being 
employed in distinct antithesis at i. 189. 7. It would be possible 
to add much more of this sort to the arraignment by looking 
systematically through the literature of the translations. Enough 
has been presented to render it clear that a new theory in refer- 
ence to the group of words is imperatively demanded, 

We begin with the word sapitvd, which occurs in a single stanza, 
RV. i. 109. 7=TB. iii. 6.11. 1, @ bharatam ciksatan vajrabahi as- 
man indragni avatain gdcibhih: imé ni té ragmdyah stiryasya 
yebhih sapitvam pitdro na dsan* ‘Bring hither (property or 
wealth), render help, O you two gods who have the thunderbolt in . 
your arms ; help us, O Indra and Agni, with your might. These 
here (i. e. the sacrificers ?) now are the rays of the sun with whom 
our fathers were in boon companionship.’+ According to QB. i. 9. 
3. 10, the rays of the sun are the pious dead: ya esa tapati tasya 
ye ragmayas te sukrtah, just as at CB. vi. 5. 4. 8 the light of the 
stars: naksatrani vai janayo ye hi janth punyakrtah svargain 
lokam yanti tesim etani jyotinsi. Cf. also RV. x. 108, 1 ; = 
ii. 3.3.73; TS. v.4.1.3; TA.i.9.33; 11.23; and Mahidhara to VS. 
xix. 69, where the fathers are also brought into relation to the 
rays of the sun, though, to be sure, in a quite different manner. 
Though the exact relation of the second half to the first half of 
the stanza is not quite clear, we may regard it as certain that the 
former contains the statement that the deceased ancestors of the 
sacrificer are in the company (sapitvdm) of the blessed departed 
who have preceded. All translators are agreed as to the mean- 
ing of sapitvd. The Pet. Lexx. translate it by “(etwa) Gemein- 
schaft”; Grassmann, by “vereint”; Ludwig, by “im vereine.” 
No one, however, since Benfey has stated the reason why the 
word is to be so translated. The padapitha divides it into sa + 
pitva, and that is quite correct. In pitva there is hidden the 
word pité ‘sap, drink, nourishment ;’{ hence sapitvdm is trans- 


* TB. reads dyan. 

+ Grassmann’s translation of the second half is unintelligible: “‘ Hier 
eben diese Sonnenziigel sind es, durch die mit euch vereint die Viiter 
waren.” Sayana: sirydtmana indrasya yebhi ragmibhir ydir arcibhir 
no ‘smakam pitarah pirvapurusah sapitvanm sahapraptavyan sthanam 
dsan, brahmalokam agachan .. . yad vd, yebhi ragmibhih sapitvam 
samavetatvam adhyagachan. . . 

t Yaska’s Nighantavas 2. 7, as well as Kautsavaya 38, place the word 
among the annandmdni; at Yaska’s Nirukta ix. 24, the derivation of 
the word is given as follows: pitur ity annandma pdter vd pibater va 


pydyater va. 
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lated above by ‘boon companionship.’ Eating and drinking is 
the special occupation of the manes, as is stated times without 
end: e.g. RV. x. 15. 4 = AV. xviii. 1. 51 = VS. xix. 55 = TS. ii. 
6. 12.2; RV. x, 15.8 = AV. xviii. 3. 46 = VS. xix. 51; also RV. 
x. 17.8; VS. xix. 58-60, 66; TS.i.8.5.2,ete. In RV. x. 15. 3= 
AV. xviii. 1. 45 = VS. xix. 56 = TS. ii. 6. 12. 3, pité% is the name 
of the nourishment of which the manes partake : bhdjanta pitvds 
ti thagamisthah. In the hymn to the pité, RV. i. 187, in stanza 
11, the pit% is spoken of as the sadhamdd devidindm ‘the feast- 
companion of the gods’; just so the manes are designated in RV. 
vii. 76.4: té id devdnim sadhamida dsann rtdvanah kavdyah 
pirvydsah: cf. also AV. xviii. 4. 10; TS. ii. 5.5.5; TB. iii. 1. 1. 
8. At RV. x. 14.10 = AV. xviii. 2. 11 = TA. vi. 3. 1, also at TS. 
i. 8. 5. 2, the manes are said to be the boon companions of Yama : 
yaména ye sadhamidam middanti. At AV. vi. 122. 4 ‘boon 
companionship’ in the third heaven is asked for : trtiye nike sa- 
dhamidam madema. The combined sense of all these passages 
is that the manes enjoy themselves in heaven with Yama and the 
gods, and the pits is the exhilarating material which produces the 
effect. Hence sa-pitv-d means ‘the act of enjoying the pitié 
together.’ It is a synonym of sadha-mdd-a, and the substitution 
of the latter at RV. i. 109. 7 = TB. iii. 6. 11. 1 would yield just 
the same sense as the existing text: yébhih sadhamddam pitdro 
na dsan (dyan)=yébhih sapitvdm pitdro na dsan (dyan). 

My readers will now surmise that the following discussion is 
an attempt to find the stem pit also in the remaining words of 
the group. The number of stanzas containing these words is 
quite considerable, and many of them are unquestionably obscure 
up to the point of hopelessness. I shall therefore be content if 
I can show the way ; certainly there will be a strong case made 
out ; and, if it shall come to pass finally that my theory fails, the 
chapter of accidents, of specious verisimilitudes, will be enriched 
by one more striking instance. 

I begin with RV. i. 83. 6, gravd ydtra vddati kartr ukthyds 
tdsyé’d indro abhipitvésu ranyati. The Pet. Lex. cites this sen- 
tence under abhipitud 1. “ Einkehr”; and it is difficult to recog- 
nize the precise conception in virtue of which it was placed there. 
Grassmann takes up the same idea, and renders: “bei wem der 
Stein als liederreicher Singer tint, da einzukehren ist des Indra 
Lust.” But tdsya... abhipitvésu can naturally only mean ‘bei 
seinen einkehrungen,’ and not ‘beim einkehren bei ihm.’ Lud- 
wig (463) translates: “wo der stein singt als ukthakundiger 
preissiinger, in dieser niihe freut sich Indra.” But why the plural 
abhipitvésu if the singular abhipitvé means ‘nearness’? And 
tisyu .. . abhipitvésu would again naturally mean ‘bei seinen 
(des steines) niihen :’ i. e., the supposed action of drawing near 
which underlies the word abhipitvésu would have for its subject 
the press-stone. The notion of the press-stone coming near to 
Indra is not Vedic, and strikes me as faint and insipid. But this 
testimony in rebuttal is of secondary importance as compared 
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with the simple fact that ran is applied here to Indra. Now 
when Indra takes delight, it is always in the pressed drink, sauté, 
sutésu, RV. i. 10.55 vili. 12.175; 13.9; 31.65; 93.20; 96.19; 
or in the soma-festivals, sévanesu, x. 43. 6 ; or, what is much the 
same, in the stoma, uktha, or ¢dstra, the song of praise which ac- 
companies the pressing of the soma, RV. iil. 4. 5; viii. 12. 18 ; 
33. 16; 34.115; 92.12. There is no expression outside of these 
in which Indra figures as the subject of the root ran, and it 
seems therefore more than reasonable to suppose that abhipitud 
means ‘ the flow of the sap (pit) of the soma-plant.’ Hence, in 
RV. i. 101. 1, the wktha, stotra, or ¢gdastra along with the soma 
which is pressed for Indra is designated as pitumdd vdcas, The 
pida reads pra mandine pitumdd arcata vdcah. In RV. i. 61. 
7, Indra drinks pits at the sdvanas: sdvanesu . . . pitti papivdn, 
Further, in close parallelism with abhipitvésu ranyati are the 
expressions RV. x. 64. 11, ranvdh sdmdrstiu pitumdai iva ksd- 
yah ‘deughtful to behold like a home full of pit#’; RV. iv. 
1. 8, ranvdh pitumati va samsdt ‘delightful like a feast rich in 
pitt” Regarding then the expression abhipitvésu ranyati, as 
said of Indra, by itself, no one will be disposed to deny that our 
interpretation is almost self-evident in the light of these parallels. 

We turn next to RV. x. 40. 2, kitha svid dost kiha vdstor 
acgvinad *bhipitvdm karatah kiho ’satuh. Ludwig (70) 
translates : “ wo stellen sich die Agvini am abend, wo beim auf- 
gange ein, wo ist ihre einkehr, wo iibernachten sie ?” Grassmann’s 
translation differs only in the wording. In these translations 
the expression “ wo ist ihre einkehr, wo tibernachten sie” is tauto- 
logical. Iam not aware that there is in the Veda any such ex- 
pression as ‘einkehren, turn in,’ which savors rather of modern 
travel with inns and stations. The nearest approach to such an 
idea is expressed by the root s¢+ava, which means primarily 
‘unhitch horses,’ and hence ‘halt.’ The common noun of action 
is avasina. But if we look at RV. i. 104. 1, ydnis ta indra 
nisdde akari tim ni sida svdné nd ’rvd: vimiicya vdayo ‘vasdyd 
’gvdn dosi vastor vihiyasah prapitvé, we see that something 
more salient and special is meant. For, if not, we should be 
compelled to assume that abhipitvdm in x. 40, 2 and prapitvé in 
i. 104, 1 are exactly the same, and that would prove inconvenient 
in the sequel. And one may ask at once what it is that the 
Agvins or Indra really come for. Is it a polite visit? The third 
stanza of x. 40 takes up the questions asked in x. 40. 2 in the well 
known catenary manner, and, as might be expected, one of them 
is kdsya... sdvand ’va gachathah ‘to whose soma-pressing do 
ye come down (O ye Agvins)? Now the second stanza expresses 
the same question in the phase kihd *bhipitudin karathah ‘ where 
do you take your potations of pité?’ And the expression vdhi- 
yasah prapitvé at i. 104. 1 must mean ‘(the horses) which quickly 
carry you to the soma-drink,’ or ‘which bring you at the time of 
the soma-drink.’ All that is necessary in addition is to show 
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that abhipitvud and prapitvd are different kinds of soma-drink, 
and this we shall endeavor to do in the sequel. 

Similarly, iv. 16. 1 is addressed to Indra: @ satyé ydtu ma- 
ghivan rjist dravanty asya héraya tipa nah: tasma id indhah 
susumd sudiksam thi bhipitudm karate grnanih. Ludwig (517) 
translates the second half “denn ihm haben wir saft (der) grosse 
tiichtigkeit (verleiht) gepresst, besungen vollziehe er hier seine 
ankunft.” Grassmann essentially in the same way. Three words 
in the stanza allude distinctly to the soma, namely jis, dndhah, 
and susumd ;* and yet, according to the translators, there is no 
indication of the fact that Indra is to drink it. How feeble 
would be the invocation to Indra in the fourth pida merely to 
‘arrive,’ after the first and second pidas have stated in good 
Indra-language ‘may the liberal one, to whom belong the pressed 
soma-shoots, come hither, may his bay steeds run to us’! Taking 
the stanza by itself, it is a veritable egg of Columbus to claim 
that the fourth pida is to be translated ‘may he, while songs of 
praise are singing for him, take here his potation of soma (pit).’ 

Again, RV. i. 186. 1 = VS. xxxiii. 34, @ na ilabhir vidithe 
sugasti vigvdnarah savitd devd etu: dpi yatha yuvanoe mitsatha 
no vigvan jagad abhipitvé manisd. Ludwig (197) translates the 
second half thus: “dass auch ihr, o jugendliche, trinket all 
unser lebendes bei der einkehr.”. And Grassmann very much the 
same way. We need but glance at those instances in which the 
root mad is used transitively to find ourselves again, almost 
invariably, in the midst of words designating the soma, Thus 
RV. ix. 107. 2, suté cit tud .. . madaimo dndhasd ; i. 80. 2, sd 
tua ’madad vr'si miadah sémah ; i. 58. 6, té tua mada amadan.. . 
té sébmdsah ; iv. 42. 6, yan ma sbmaso mamddan ; likewise ii. 
22. 13 iii. 51.115 vii. 22.2; 26.1,2; ix. 90.5; 94.5; 96.213 x. 
116. 3, et al. I would therefore put the words of RV. i. 186. 1, 
mitsatha vigvan jagad abhipitvé upon the same plane with 
madimah tvd suté in RV. ix. 107. 2, and translate ‘do ye inspire 
the whole world at the soma-drink.’ 

In the same hymn, RV. i. 186. 1, we have uté na im tvdsté 
ganty dchi smdt siiribhir abhipitvé sajésih: 4 vrtrahé ’ndrag 
carsanipras tuvistamo nardin na thé gamyah. Both Ludwig 
(197) and Grassmann translate abhipitvé by “zur einkehr.” 
Again the invitation extended to Indra and Tvastar foreshadows 
the soma,t and there is positively no reason for not translating 
abhipitvé ‘to the soma-drink.’ 

In RV. viii. 4. 21, the last one of the three stanzas of a dana- 
stuti, we have again the expression abhipitvé ardranuh, parallel 
with abhipitvésu ranyati in i. 83. 6, and more remotely with i. 
186.1: urksdg cin me abhipitvé ardranur gam bhajanta mehind 


* Note also the words sdévane and ukthdm in the stanza immediately 


+ For the relation of Tvastar to the soma see now Hillebrandt, Soma, 
515. 
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’cvam bhajanta mehind. Grassmann translates “die Biume 
selbst erfreuten sich bei meinem Nahn.” Ludwig (588), “ selbst 
die biume brausten bei meinem (Indra’s) nahen.” There is, so 
far as can be seen, no reason why the root ran employed with 
abhipitvd should be translated aeoin than by ‘rejoice’ here, 
any more than at i. 83. 6. The hymn is addressed to Indra, but 
it is very unlikely that Indra is the speaker in the ddnastuti. 
It seems to me that the priest or the yajamdna is speaking : 
‘Even the trees* have rejoiced at my soma-feast.’ In the third 
stanza of the same hymn occur the words prapitvé and dpitvé ; 
the connection in which they appear is again almost conclusively 
in favor of our view of the word abhipitvé. They will be treated 
next in order. Before continuing with our discussion of abAi- 
pitod, it will be of advantage to turn to those cases of the re- 
maining words which support our view with special clearness. 
We consider first RV. viii. 4. 3 = SV. i. 152 ; ii. 1071 (Nirukta 
iii. 20), the passage just alluded to: ydthd gduré apd krtdm 
t'syann dvé ‘rinam: apitvé nah prapityé tiyam a gahi 
vesu si sica piba, Grassmann translates: “Gleich wie der 
Biffel diirstend hin zur wasserreichen Quelle eilt, so komme 
Abends Morgends eilend her zu uns, und trinke bei den Kanvas 
gern.” Ludwig: “ wie der wilde stier, wenn er diirstet, zu dem 
mit wasser versehenen salzsumpf kommt, ob in der niihe ob in 
der ferne komm schnell heran, trink viel bei den Kanva.” As 
was indicated in our introductory statement, this translation of 
prapitvé is diametrically opposed to that given by the same 
scholar at i. 104. 1, where he translates vihiyasah prapitvé “ die 
in die nihe fiihren.” Without attempting any further criticism, 
we may point to the theoretical conclusion to the comparison : 
Like a bull to the pond do you come—to what? It is altogether 
unlikely that the comparison is left unfinished in mid-air ; either 
dpitvé or prapiteé are certain to contain some word connected 
with soma-drinking. We may translate ... prapitvé tiyam a 
gahi kdnvesi st saca piba ‘do you come here to the soma-drink 
(prapitvd). Do you bravely drink with the Kanvas,’ Or, if the 
locative designates time, then we must render ‘ Like a bull to the 
pond, do you come at the time of the soma-pressure designated 
by the term prapitvd ? i. e., according to our assumption below 
(p. 33), the pratahsavana. Then this stanza is on the same 
level with RV. i. 104, 1, where the horses are said to convey 
Indra prapitvé, either to the soma-drink, or at the time of the 
prapitod, the pratahsavana, I have not been able to make out 
whether dpitvé (nah) is another designation of some kind of 
soma-drink, or whether it simply means ‘in friendship (to us)’ as 
a secondary derivative from dpi ‘companion,’ being employed 
here in alliteration with prapitvé. The latter sense seems to be 


* The wooden utensils of the soma-pressure? Cf. RV. ix. 27. 3, somo 
vanesu, and the many wooden instruments and vessels for its prepara- 
tion: camasa, cami, drona, kalaga, etc. 
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required at RV. viii. 20. 22; 21. 13. Ludwig’s inconsistency has 
been pointed out. Grassmann renders @pitvé in the same way as 
he frequently does abhipitvé, namely “in the evening.”* By what 
right? As regards prapitvé, he finds himself in straits not much 
less severe than Ludwig’s ; he translates, at i. 104. 1, dosd vdstor 
vihiyasah prapitvé “die trefflich fahren friih, am Tag, am 
Abend.” The phrase dosd@ vdstor means ‘by night and by day’; 
what use is there in adding anew after vdhiyasah an expression 
for ‘in the morning’ (friih)? This alone shows that prapitvé 
means something more than a mere designation of time. The 
perplexity of both translators, and the probability of the solution, 
are equally striking. 

We consider next RV. v. 31. 7, gvisnasya cit pari mayd agrbh- 
nih prapitudm yann dpa ddsyiiir asedhah. Gyrassmann trans- 
lates the last pada “und vorwiirtsdringend triebst du weg die 
Feinde.” Even the most unbounded faith in the transition of 
meanings will be staggered at the suggestion that one and the 
same word shall mean ‘ vorwiirts’ (v. 31. 7), and ‘morgends’ (viii. 
4. 3), in addition to other values. Ludwig (532) translates : 
“auch des Qusna zauber hast du gefangen genommen, zu leibe ihm 
gehend triebst du hinweg den Dasyu.” And yet, as we have 
seen, at viii. 4. 3 he renders prapitvé by “in der ferne.” That 
prapituda ydn means ‘ going to the soma-feast’ may be gath- 
ered from RV. vi. 20. 4, in a manner which I am strongly tempted 
to designate as unmistakable. The statement there, in a hymn 
to Indra, is gatdir apadran ... vadhiih (sc. indrasya) 
*gtisasya maydh pited nd’ rirecit kin cand pra ‘ By a hundred bolts 
(of Indra) the wiles of voracious Qusna came to naught. He 
(Indra) had not left anything of the soma-drink.’ That is to 
say, Indra, having imbibed deeply of the soma, destroyed the 
demon—the old story. Can the parallel occurrence of prapitvd 
and pit in two otherwise identical passages be due to accident ? 
In RV. i. 187. 1 we have pitiim ni stosam... ydsya trité vy 
éjasa vrtram viparvan arddyat ‘Let me now praise the pité... 
by whose might Trita tore Vrtra joint from joint.’ The passage is 
quoted Nir. ix. 25, and Roth remarks very fittingly in his commen- 
tary that, as it stands, it would suit Indra as well as Trita. Now 
is it not obvious that Indra avails himself of the force of the pita 
by prapitvdm ydn, RV. v. 37.7? The same statement in more gen- 
eral terms is made also in RV. x. 55. 8, where Indra is likewise 
urged to destroy the Dasyus: pitvt sdmasya divd & vrdhandh 
giro nir yudha ’dhamad disyan. At any rate, we may assert 
confidently that the expression prapitudm ydn means neither 
“ vorwirtsdringend ” (Grassm.) nor “zu leibe gehend” (Ludw.), 
since in RV. iv. 16. 12 the expression prapitvé dhnah is employed 
to indicate the condition under which Indra slays demons and 
Dasyus. Here prapitvé ahndh must be a designation of time, 
or of some special situation. 


* So also hesitatingly Béhtlingk, in his lexicon. The Pet. Lex. trans- 
lates it by ‘‘ friendship,” just as in viii. 20. 22. 
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This brings us to a point in our investigation which renders it 
necessary to distinguish between the various compounds of -pitvd. 
Hitherto we have wy | endeavored to show that both abhipitud 
and prapitvd contain the word pité, and refer to soma-drink. 
We now advance another step: it seems equally clear that pra- 
pited is the designation of the morning-pressure, the prdtahsa- 
vana or pritahsdva ;* on the other hand, abhipitrd is the desig- 
nation of the ¢rtiya-savana, the evening pressure. The par- 
aphrase of prapited is contained in RV. i. 124. 12 = vi. 64. 6, 
narag ca yé pitubhdjo vyastéu ‘the heroes who drink pité in the 
morning.’ Let us first return to prapitedm yin at RV. v. 31. 7. 
According to our view, prapiteudin ydann dpa dasyiir asedhah is 
to be translated ‘while going to the morning-pressing (of soma) 
you drove away the Dasyus.’+ A very good parallel, which 
shows that the special divisions of the sacrificial day are made 
salient in appeals to the gods to destroy the evil one, appears at 
RV. iv. 28. 3, dhann indro ddahad agnir indo purd dasyin ma- 
dhydmdindd abhike ... purt sahdsra gired ni burhit. Ludwig 
translates : “Indra schlug, Agni brannte, o Indu, die Dasyu vor 
dem mittag noch im kampfe... warf viele tausende mit dem pfeile 
nieder.” Grassmann also renders purd madhydindindd by “ vor 
der Mittagszeit.”. This is correct, and I would merely add that 
the expression refers by implication to the mid-day pressure. 
The time of the mid-day pressure, the niskevalya, is by distine- 
tion the time in which the demons are slain: etad vd indrasya 
niskevalyaim savanan yan madhyamdinam savanam, tena vrtram 
ajighansat tena vyajigisata (QB. iv. 3. 3.6). This puts it upon 
the same plane with prapiteudm ydn: i. e., Indra, having strength- 
ened himself at his breakfast of soma, as it were, is able to des- 
patch all hostile creatures before the noonday-pressure, which is 
peculiarly his own.{ And, as has been indicated above, the same 
thing is expressed in prapitvé dhnah at RV. iv. 16. 12, kiitsdya 
ctsnam ni barhih prapitvé dhnah kiyavan sahdsra: 
sadyé ddsyin prad mrna kitsyena pra strag cakram vrhatad 
abhike. Ludwig (517) translates: “den Kutsa warfst du den 
Qusna den gefriissigen nider, beim nahen des tages, den veriichter 
des getreides mit tausenden, mit dem Kutsa freundlichen titetest 
du also gleich die Dasyu: ‘er rolle des Siira rad heran,’ so dachte 
Kutsa.” Grassmann similarly renders prupitvé by “ friih 
am Morgen.” In our view it means literally ‘at the morning- 
pressure of the day: that is, ‘at the daily morning-pressure.’ 


* RV. viii. 3. 7; x. 112. 1, it is designated as pirvdpiti. Yasna 10. 2 
ff., the first of the two daily Mazdayasnian pressures is designated as 
the havanem fratarem, contrasted with the havanem uparem. Cf. also 
(in what way) rapithva and its derivatives rapithvina and rapithvitara ; 
arémpithva, Yasna 44, 5 (cf. Neriosengh), and frapithvd, Vd. 3. 10; fur- 
ther Fick‘, p. 80. 

+ Cf. RV. vi. 47. 21, divé-dive . . . asedhad dpa sddmano jah. 

t RV. iv. 35. 7, pratah sutém apibo haryagva maddhyamdinam sd- 
vanan kévalamn te. 
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Hence the expression, from the sacerdotal point of view, means 
much the same as ‘in the morning.’ 

In connection with the last passage, we must place before our 
readers the difficult, but obviously parallel, passage RV. vi. 31. 3, 
tvdm kitsend "bhi gisnam indra adgisum yudhya ktiyavam 
gavistiu: daga prapitvé stryasya misdydg cakram dviver 
dpansi.* Ludwig (554) translates the second half: “du bissest 
ihn im nahkampf, und raubtest des Sirya rad, und tilgtest die 
schiiden.” That is, here propitvé is translated by “ im nahkampf,” 
but in the parallel passage iv. 16. 12 prapitvé dhnuh is rendered 
“beim nahen des tages.” Grassmann more consistently translates : 
“am Morgen zehn Daemonen (schlugst du), nahmst ower dann 
der Sonne Rad und tilgtest aus die Schiiden.” Aufrecht in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift xxv. 601 boldly substitutes dhnah for ddga, and trans- 
lates “auch hast du in der Frithe des Morgens der Sonne ihr Rad 
geraubt und grosse Thaten ausgefihrt.” I cannot illuminate the 
suspicious word ddgv, which Sayana derives from the root duig¢g 
‘bite.’ But, leaving it out of the question, there is again no 
difficulty in translating propitvé ‘when drinking the soma of the 
morning-pressure,’ or ‘at the time of the morning-pressure.’ 
The mention of the morning-pressure in connection with Indra’s 
destruction of the hostile forees, alluded to in both the two 

assages, iv. 16. 12 and vi. 31. 3, is the same as that contained in 

V. x. 112. 1, indra prutikdmimn sutisya pratahsdvds 
hi parvapitih : hdarsusvu hintave gira gdtrin, ete. The difficult 
passage RV. i. 130. 9 is related to iv. 16. 12 and vi. 31. 3, strug 
pra vrhaj jatd éjusa prapitvé vdeam arunéd musdyati 
& musdyuti : ugdnd ydt purdvito jagaunn atdaye kave, ete. 
Ludwig (472) translates: “ des Sira (Svar) rad rollte er in gewaltig- 
keit sich zeigend hervor ; rothflammend entlockt er die stimme 
(oder: raubt er den donnerkeil ?+); diss vermégend entlockt er sie, 
als, o Ugana Kavi, aus der ferne du zur hilfe kamst,” ete. I do not 
see that the word prupitvé is translated here at all, unless it is 
represented by the word “ hervor” in the first clause, the division 
of the pidas notwithstanding. In the commentary on the pas- 
sage, Ludwig gives up his translation and suggests an extremely 
hypothetical view, one feature of which is vd@cam as an absolutive 
from a root vve ‘rollen.’ Grassmann translates : “ geboren kaum 
trieb kriiftig er der Sonne Rad, bei Tages Anbruch nimmt er flam- 
mend sich das Lied ; er reisst es an sich mit Gewalt.” Bergaigne, 
ii, 339, takes essentially Grassmann’s view, adding that vdcam is 
“le prototype céleste de la priére humaine.” The passage is one 
of the countless ones which allude to legends so well known that 
the poets do not take the trouble to narrate them in full. There 
is, to begin with, no hindrance in the way of regarding prupitvé 
as ‘at the matutinal soma.’ The mention of Uganas Kavi (or 
Kavya) in connection with Indra also suggests the soma. Thus, 


" *The padapatha and the editions read dvive rdpdnsi. The excellent 
emendation is that proposed by Aufrecht in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 601. 
+ This implies the emendation of vdcam in the text to vdjram. 
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at i. 51. 11, mdndista ydd ugine kavyé sdean indrah, and com- 
pare Bergaigne ii. 340 (middle of the page) ff. Is arund in our 
stanza really an epithet of Indra, as all who have dealt with the 
passage assume, and as is claimed explicitly by Ludwig v. 39, 
bottom? Iam, for my part, not acquainted with any passage in 
which this is the case, unless we except TB. ii. 7. 16. 6, where 
Indra is designated as aruna vrka, which does not prove that he 
might also be designated as plain aruna. Soma is aruna,* and 
in the light of Indra’s well-known achievements in the matter of 
drunkenness (cf. v. 29. 7; viii. 66. 4; x. 116. 4; x. 119, and our Story 
of Indra and Namuci, J.A.O.S. xv. 143 ff.) pida + may perhaps be 
translated ‘at the matutinal drink the bright (soma) steals (In- 
dra’s) speech.’ In pida c, @ musdyati means perhaps ‘steals it 
back, gets it back’ (cf. d+da and da ; 4+her and har ; &4+dru 
and dru ; @+mue and muc); and i¢dnd may be Indra: ‘but he, 
the mighty (Indra), obtains it back.’ Be this as it may, it seems 
quite certain that prapitvé here again appears in connection with 
soma-practices, and there seems no reason, from any point of 
view hitherto suggested, to deny it the translation which we 
advocate for the word throughout. 

The two following occurrences of prapitvé, taken by them- 
selves, are again so clear as to offer well-nigh conclusive proof of 
the truth of our interpretation. RYV. viii. 1. 29 reads: mdma tvd 
shra tidita mama madhyamdine divdh: mama prapitvé apigar- 
varé vaso 4 stémdaso avrtsata, The Pet. Lex. translates upigurvard 
by “an die Nacht angrenzend, am Ende der Nacht befindlich,” 
i. e. ‘matutinal.’ The diametrically opposite translation in the 
abridged lexicon, by “in die Nacht reichend, niichtlich” marks 
again most interestingly the havoe which has been wrought in all 
translations of the passages which contain the words ending in 
-pitvud. Grassmann in his concordance has followed the larger 
Pet. lexicon, but in his translation he has again become confused: 
“ bei Sonnenaufgang, Indra, sind dir meine Lieder zugerollt, und in 
des Tages Mitte und am Abend dir, und in der Diimmerung der 
Nacht.” That is, he takes prapitvé apigurvaré asyndetically for 
two designations of time; he translates prapitvé “am Abend” 
in the teeth of his own rendering of the word by “in the morn- 
ing” at RV. viii. 4. 3; i. 104 1, and especially at vii. 41. 4, which 
is in closest parallelism with our stanza. Ludwig (585) trans- 
lates: “meine stoma sind bei der sonne aufgang, in des tages 
mittiiglicher zeit, bei des nachtdunkels nahen, Vasu, dir entgegen- 
gekommen.” He too is compelled, however, to render prapitvé 
“in the morning” (“bei der anniiherung... der tage”) at viii. 
41,4. The latter reads as follows: wté ’dinim bhdgavantah 
syamo prapitvd utd mddhye dhnam : uté "dita maghavan 
stryasya vaydm devandm sumatdu sydama., 

There can be no question that the translators are correct in 
agreeing that “ditd stryusya here means ‘at sunset,’ just as it 


* See Grassmann’s lexicon, and Hillebrandt, Soma, p. 18 ff. 
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unquestionably does at RV. v. 69.3, pratdr devim dditim joha- 
vimi madhyandina stryusya ; or at v. 76.3, utd yatam 
samgavé pratir dhno mudhydidina vidita stryasya. Hence 
prapitvé at viii. 41.4 must mean ‘in the morning,”* or, as we 
construe it, ‘at the matutinal soma.’ At viii. 1. 29 the three 
divisions of the day are stated inverselyt (sfrw “dite means ‘at 
sunset’), and praupitvé upicurvaré is the more explicit version 
of prupitvé: it means ‘at the matutinal soma in the period of 
the day next to the night,’ i.e. ‘at the dawn’;{ ef. pitubhdjo 
vydstiau at RV.i. 124. 12=vi. 64.6. The mention of the stoma in 
viii. 1. 29 shows distinctly that the secular divisions of the day 
are not so much in the mind of the poet as the sacerdotal divis- 
ions, into madhyandinam, and trtiyam sa- 
vunum. The expression apigaurveré is equivalent to 
pratahsavane, or pratah sve. 

The word apigurvuré occurs once more in RY. iii. 9. 7, téd 
bhaudram tava daisind pakdaya cie chadayati: twdm agne 
pagdvah samdsate sdimiddhaum apigarvaré. Siyana glosses ¢gur- 
varimukhe agnivihurunakdle, and Ludwig (309) translates the 
second half of the stanza “wenn dich, o Agni, die herdentiere 
umlagern, den entziindeten bei beginn der nacht.” A good pic- 
ture this, the cattle lying about the fire kindled at night, and it 
may be supported by such statements as TB. iii. 2. 1. 5; QB, iii. 
9. 1. 3: tesmat sdyam pugava upasamdvartante ‘ therefore do 
the cattle return (from the pasture) in the evening.’ Yet it ap- 

ars from a simple investigation of the root idh with sam that 
It is not in place here. Nowhere do the Vedic poets speak of the 
fire lighted in the evening ; on the other hand, it is stated in nu- 
merous instances that the fire is lighted in the morning, and more 
specifically at dawn. 

Thus RV. . 28. 1, agnir divi cocir vcret pratydin usd- 
sam urviyd vi ‘bhiti RV. iv. 39. 3, sdmiddhe agnd usdso vyastau; 
RV. vii. 8. 1, @’gnir dgrau usdsdm ugoci ; RY. iii. 10. 9 (ef. also 
i. 22. 21), tod vipra vipunydvo jagrvdnsahs indhate ; RV. 
i. 44. 7, 8, hi ted indhate, sa vaha puruhiita pracetasd 
‘gne devanihd... vydstisu ksdpah (cf. also stanza 4); RV. x. 101, 
1, hudhyudhvam sdimanasah sikhdyah agnin indhvam ; 
Vii. 78. 2, préti sim agnir jarate sdimiddhah ...usd ydati jydtisa 
hidhumdnd vigvd timdnsi, ete. Hence usur-hiidh ‘awakening 


* So Sayana to RV.: prapitve ‘hnam prapte pirvahne. But Sayana 
to the corresponding passage AV. iii. 16.4: prapitve sdyadhne ahnam ; 
Mahidhara to VS. xxxiv. 37: prapitve prapatane astamaye ; Madhava 
to TB. ii. 8. 9. 8: sdyamkale. 

+ Cf. Roth, Yaska’s Nirukta, Erliiuterungen, p. 24. 

¢ Here Sayana offers a translation antipodal to that given by himself 
at RV. vii. 41. 4: prapitve prdpte divam asyd ’vasdne. 

§$ This word offers a good example of what might be called the in- 
flated translations of Vedic passages. The connection in which we 
have placed the passage shows conclusively that jdgrvdisah means 
simply ‘having awakened fin the morning).’ The Pet. Lex. explains it 
as ‘‘munter, eifrig, unermiidlich ;’ Grassmann, ‘‘ die wachsam sind ;” 
Ludwig (310), ‘‘ die liederkundigen brihmanasiinger, die wachen.” 
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in the morning’ is a standing epithet of Agni (RV. i. 65. 10; 
127. 10; iii. 2. 145; vi. 4.2; 15.1). The situation expressed at 
RV. iii. 9. 7 in the words tedm ydd agne pugdvah samdasate sdm- 
iddham apigarvaré is therefore rather that which is epitomized 
in the word smigavd at RV. v. 76. 3 = SV. ii. 1104, a stanza 
addressed to the Acvins: wt@ ydtum samgavé pratdr dhno ma- 
dhyamdina idita stryasya: diva naktam dvasd gaitamena, ete. 
The expression pritdr dhnuh is described graphically 
by Sayana on the SV. as the time of the morning when the cattle 
come home from grazing in the forest to be milked : susgachante 
gavo dohubhiimin yasmin kale, ratryaparakdle hi gavo vane 
himatrnini bhuksayited dohaya samgave pratinirvartante, In 
Hir. GS, i. 19. 3 the day is divided into five divisions: pratuh 
sumgave mudhyamdine ‘Sparahne siyam, Here, to be sure, the 
sumgavd is in the second place, still, however, early in the morn- 
ing; and at any rate not too much value must be attached to 
sporadic systematizations of this sort. Cf. also TB. i. 5. 3.1; Ap. 
Cr. ix. 7.3; xv. 18. 13, and scholia. That «pigarverd is not to be 
regarded with Siyana (to RV. iii. 9. 7) and Ludwig as the begin- 
ning, but rather as the end of the night follows also from the 
passage AB. iv. 5: upigaurvuryd anu simasi?’ty abruvann, apiga- 
rearani khalu va etani chandinsi’ty ha sina “hai tani hi ’ndram 
ratres tumaso myrtyor bibhyatam atyaparayans, tad apigarva- 
rindi apicaurvaratvam «They (the metres) said: “We endure 
the (entire) night.” He (the sage Aitareya) therefore called 
these metres wpigurvura, For they safely carried beyond the 
darkness of night, that is death, Indra who was afraid of it (the 
night). That is the of the opigarvara- 
metre. Cf. also GB. ii. 5.1,3; Ap. Or. xiv. 5.11. We may 
conclude by saying that the juxtaposition of prupitvé with apt- 
curveré at RY. viii. 1. 29 is the most explicit statement which 
determines the time of the pruvpitrd ‘the matutinal soma.’ It 
takes place at dawn, the time of the first activity, when the fire 
is kindled, when the divinities of the morning are invoked, when 
the cattle assemble to be milked. 

It is easily conceivable that the word prapitvé should have 
assumed the general value of a division of time. Thus prapitvé 
may perhaps in one or the other instance have arrived at the 
faded meaning ‘in the morning,’ just as chhipitvé (see below) 
may have assumed the value ‘in the evening.” In RY, i. 189. 7, 
tan agna ubhdiyin vi videdn vési prapitvé manuso yajatra: 
ubhipitvé manuve casyo bhih ete., it is not easy to say whether 
the primary or secondary value is to be assumed : ‘O Agni, you 
partake of (the sacrifice) at the matutinal soma,’ or ‘in the morn- 
ing.* In either case Agni is doubtless imagined as a partaker of 
the soma ; the passage is absolutely otiose. 


*Cf. the formula agne ver hotram, Katy. Cr. xxiii. 3. 1; Sayana, 
prapitve eva kale... abhipitve *bhiprdptakdle ‘bhigamana- 
vati yajie va. For the translation see Ludwig (293) and Grassmann ; 
also Geldner’s criticism, Ved. Stud. ii. 156 ff. 
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I do not venture to translate RV. x. 73. 2, abhivrte va ta maha- 
padéna dhvdantat prapitedd tid aranta garbhah, Grassmann 
speaks of the hymn as partly unintelligible, and then proceeds 
to make his assertion more than good by translating “ ungeben 
gleichsam waren diese (Orte, etwa die Wolken in denen die Wasser 
eingeschlossen waren) von dem weitschreitenden (Indra, oder 
Visnu ?); aus der dunklen Tagesfriithe erhoben sich die neugebo- 
renen (Wasser ?).” Ludwig (642) renders “das war gleichsam 
umhillt vom grossen orte, aus dem dunkel, der ferne kamen 
sie als kinder hervor (die Marut).” The chief interest of this 
version lies in the translation of prapitvudd by “aus der ferne,” 
since the same interpreter renders prapitvé at vi. 31. 3 (554) by 
“nahkampf,” propitvé at 1. 104. 1 (469) by “in die niihe,” and 
prapitodm at v. 31. 7 (532) by “zu leibe.” In his commentar 
Ludwig translates propitedd by “in der nihe.” Does dhvdntat 
prapitedd mean ‘from the dawning morning,’ i. e. from the morn- 
ing when still dark with twilight? ef. prapitvé apigarvaré above. 

There is but one additional occurrence of the word prapitvd, 
with apapited, at RV. iii. 53. 24 ; of this we shall speak below. 

We return now to the remaining cases of abhipitvd. Here 
again there seems reason to believe that the word was not merely 
a general designation for the act of soma-drinking, but that it 
refers to the draughts of soma at the evening-pressure, the 
trtivan RY. iv. 34.5 is addressed to the Rbhu: @ vah 
pitiyo ‘bhipitvé dhnaim ima dstam navasva iva gman. Ludwig 
(166) : “ Zu euch bei des tages einkehr* sind die triinke wie zur 
wohnung die kiihe, die erst gekalbt, gekommen.” Grassmann 
also renders vbhipitvé dhndm “bei der Tage Einkehr.” I would 
translate ‘To you the drinks have come at the daily evening 
pressure ete.’ This, as a matter of fact, is always said of the 
Rbhus: RV. i. 161. 8; iii. 52.65 iv. 33.115; 35. 9. AV. vi. 47. 3; 
ix. 1. 13.4 The phrase parallel to abhipitvé dhndm in these pas- 
sages does not contain some general statement of time, but the 
technical terms trtiymi savanam and abhipitvé designate the 
same occasion, not precisely from the point of view of the pres- 
sure of the soma, but from the subsequent one of drinking the 
draughts of soma. The addition of the word dhndim or dhnah, 
which is found with both abhipitvé and prapitvé (i. 126. 3 ; iv. 
16. 12), is the same as in the phrase idd@ ’hnuh ‘at this time of 
the day’ at iv. 33. 11; just as the word dhnvh is preceded here 
by a designation of time, id@, so abhipitvé and prapitvé taken by 
themselves are secondarily employed as designations of time. 
The notion of the ‘turning in of the day’ is poetic, but not Vedic. 

The passage RV. iv. 35. 6 is also addressed to the Rbhus, and 
is explained by the preceding : vah sundty abhipitvé dhnamn 
tivrdm vajasuh sdvunum madaya. Here also ubhipitvée dhnam 


* But at RV. i. 126. 3 Ludwig (1001) translates the same expression, 
abhipitvé dhndm, by ‘als die tage gekommen.’ This cannot be under- 
ro § to mean ‘evening’ in any sense. Is it at all likely that the ex- 
pression should have under two such widely different values ? 


+ Cf. also the preceding article, pp. 4, 5. 
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is secondarily the equivalent of tréiyam suvanum. Here again 
the word sdvuna accentuates the steady adherence of the group 
of words under discussion to the soma-sacrifice. 

Once more the special restriction of the word abhipitud to the 
enjoyment of the soma pressed in the evening appears at RV. iv. 
16. 1. The stanza has been discussed above. 1 would here draw 
attention anew to the word jist in the expression @ sutyé ydtu 
maghdvan rjist ... thd karute grnandh. The word 
is a secondary derivative from sjisdé, which means ‘ the previously 
pressed soma-shrubs.’ ‘That is, the soma-plant after it has been 
pressed for the morning and noon libations is employed anew at 
the third or evening libation. The use of the rjisd is described 
at KOS. x. 3. 12 ff.; 9.1 ff; Ap. Or. xiii. 10. 5 ff.; 20. 8 ff.; it 
belongs regularly to Indra and the Maruts. The situation im- 
plied therefore by the two words rjist and ubhipitvdm is simply 
this : Indra is called to make his soma-potations in the evening 
from the rjisd, the previously pressed soma-shoots. Cf. on sjisd 
and rjisin Hillebrandt’s recent discussion, Som, p. 235 ff. 

The more general meaning ‘in the evening’ may have arisen — 
out of the primary one ‘at the evening soma.’ Thus, in RV. 
viii. 27. 20 (Ludwig 229), the word occurs imbedded in designa- 
tions of time. It is preceded in stanza 19 by sfryu udyuti, ni- 
mrici, prubidhi, and mudhydndine divikh ; it is followed in 
stanza 21 by stra tidite, madhydamdine, and atici. There seems 
no special reason for associating the word here with any feature 
of the soma-cult ; but on the other hand it is also possible that all 
these designations of time are made with reference to the sacri- 
ficial day, and that the three sévanu are in the mind of the poet. 
He may be eclectic in the choice of his designations, employing 
the ordinary astronomical names in most cases, and the sacer- 
dotal name for evening in the case of vhhipitvé. Nothing is 
more natural in the Rig-Veda, which may be designated not only 
by the name of sacrificial poetry, but by a more salient and spe- 
cifically Hindu title, the poetry of the sacrifice. It is for the 
most part unquestionably in the bonds of sacrificial institutions. 
Similarly in RV. v. 76. 2 (addressed to the Agvins), divd “bhipitvé 
‘vasa *guinistha praty dvartin dagise gimbhavistha, ubhipitvé 
may mean ‘in the evening.’ Ludwig (47) translates “am tage 
am abend mit gunst bereitwilligst kommend,” ete. In the next 
stanza occur other designations of time: pratdr dhnuh, 
madhydmdine, and “dita stryasya ; the presence of the word 
samgavé as a designation of time (see above, p. 37) illustrates well 
the possibility of the poetical grouping together of astronomical 
designations of time with such as are derived secondarily from 
other important circumstances of Vedic life. In the danastuti, 
RV. 1. 126. 3, ipa ma... ddga rithaso asthuh: sastih sahdsram 
dnu gdvyam agit sinat kaksivai abhipitvé dhndm, it is again 
impossible and unnecessary to decide whether abhipitvé dhnam 
means ‘at the evening soma’ or secondarily and poetically ‘ in 
the evening.’ Ludwig (1011) translates “zu mir sind gekommen 
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zehn wagen etc... als. die tage gekommen empfieng sie Kaksi- 
vin.” The expression “als die tage gekommen” has a poetic or 
even biblical flavor, but it does not really mean much here, and 
it does not accord with the same scholar’s rendering of the ex- 
pression at RV. iv. 34. 5 (cf. above). Grassmann more consist- 
ently translates “ Kakschivat empfieng sie bei des Tages Einkehr 
(d. h. am Abend).” Siyana, abhipitvagabda dsannakdlavaci. 

There is one more occurrence of the word abhipitud, in RV. 
vii. 18. 9, a stanza clear enough in outline, but obscure in a num- 
ber of details. The text is as follows: iyér drthaii nd nyarthdm 
parusnim agig canéd jagdna: suddsa indrah suti- 
kan amitran drandhayan minuse vidhrivacah. The stanza 

ictures enemies of Sudis who seem to cross the river Parusni 
in order to attack him, or in order to escape after an unsuccessful 
attack. Roth, Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 96, 
translates “Zu einem Erfolge, nicht ohne Erfolg, giengen sie in 
die Parusni, und schnell (wie ein Pferd) schloss sie sich wieder 
zusammen (abhipitudi jagama).” Roth regards the first state- 
“ment as an ironical description of the failure of the enemies of 
Sudis to reach him. Ludwig (1005) renders “ wie zu dem ihnen 
bestimmten ziele sind zu ihrer vernichtung sie an die Parusni 
gegangen, selbst der rasche kam nicht heim.” Grassmann, “ Ihr 
Ziel, der Strom, ward ihnen zum Verderben ; der schnellste selbst 
fand dort die Ruhestiitte.” All three translators resort to render- 
ings of abhipitvd which cannot be employed in any other passage 
in which the word occurs.* Possibly the translation is ‘They 
went as if to a goal [or as if after property (drtha nd) |, into 
destruction, into the Parusni; even the swift one did not come 
to the evening-soma.’ ‘The last statement in the mouth of a Brah- 
manical worshiper would be equivalent to saying “he did not 
reach his home and hearth.” Or, if we take canéd positively in- 
stead of negatively, we may translate ‘the swift one alone came 
to the evening soma, i. e. reached home.’ (Cf. Hopkins in this 
Journal, xv. 262, note 2.) But these translations are no more 
certain than the preceding ones. 

We turn now to the az. Aey. apapited, which occurs in con- 
nection with prapitud in RV. iii. 53. 24, imd indra bharatisya. 
putrd apapitudm cikitur nd prapitvdm: hinvinty agvam aranai 
nityum jydvajam pari nayanty ajau. Roth, Zur Literatur 
etc., p. 111, translates “ diese Sdhne Bharata’s kennen (feindliches) 
abwenden, nicht (freundliches) hinwenden. Sie spornenf ihr Ross ; 
wie einen ewigen Feind tragen sie den starken Bogen (spiihend) 
umher in der Schlacht.” Ludwig (1003) translates “O Indra, 
dise Bharata denken nicht an nihe und nicht an ferne ; sie trei- 
ben das ross wie einen nie versagenden helfer, als hiitte es der 
bogensehne kraft fiihren sie es in den wettkampf.” Grassmann 
translates “O Indra, diese Séhne des Bharata halten das ferne im 


_* Ludwig in his commentary, ‘in die nihe” for ‘* heim.” 
+ On p. 106 he reads pinvanti for hinvanti. 
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Auge nicht das nahe etc.” It is evident that the words under 
discussion are one of the chief causes of the obscurity of the 
translations. By what road Ludwig arrives at the rendering 
“nihe ” for apapitud and “ferne” for prapitvd it seems impos- 
sible to discover. But for the fact that he renders prapitvdd 
at RV. x. 73. 2 (542) by “aus der ferne,” one might assume that 
he has merely transposed the two words in his translation, intend- 
ing indeed that apapitvd shall have the value of “ ferne.” 

In the explanation of the stanza I believe we must bear in mind 
the traditional hostility of Vigvamitra and the Bharatas against 
Vasistha and the Trtsus. Siyana says in explanation of our 
stanza api ca samgrame sahajam aranam arim iva vasisthan 
praty agvam prerayanti, tatag ca balam dhanum parinayanti, va- 
sisthan hantum garasamdhdnena caranti. Siyana doubtless has 
in mind the stanza RV. vii. 33. 6, which to him speaks in plain 
language of a defeat of the Bharatas by the Trtsus : dandd ivé’d 
godjandsa dsan pdrichinna bharatéd arbhakdsah: dbhavae ca 
puraetd vdsistha dd it tr'tsinam vigo aprathanta ‘Like staves 
used for driving cattle, the insignificant Bharatas were broken. 
And Vasistha became the leader ; then indeed did the clans of 
the Trtsu spread themselves out.’ The stanza has been inter- 
preted variously (cf. Hillebrandt, Soma, p. 110), but there seems 
to me no way of avoiding one conclusion. It states that the 
Bharatas were either for a time or altogether hostile, or without 
the services of Vasistha: cf. PB. xv. 5. 24. Either it contains 
an account of a contest between the Bharatas, the followers of 
Vigvimitra, and the Trtsus, the followers of Vasistha, in which 
the Bharatas were worsted—or, if the Bharatas and the Trtsus 
are identical, as has been assumed by Ludwig, Rig- Veda, iii. 175, 
and Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 413 ff., then the stanza states that the 
Bharatas (Trtsus) were powerless until Vasistha became their 

riest. Or, again, if we favor Hillebrandt’s assumption that the 

haratas were defeated until the Trtsus with Vasistha at their 
head came to their assistance, it is again the presence of Vasistha, 
the representative of the Brahmanical principle, which is con- 
trasted with the condition of hostility or strangeness to Brah- 
manical life on the part of the Bharatas.* I am, for my part, 
inclined to adhere to the simplest construction of the stanza, that 
which would see in it the account of a battle between the Bha- 
ratas (keatriya) and the Trtsus with Vasistha (drahman), the 
latter being representatives of brahmanical orthodoxy. In the 
course of the rdjastiya-ceremony, at TS. i. 8.10.2; TB. i. 7. 4. 
2; 6. 7, we find the formula esa vo bharata raja, somo ‘smakam 
brahmandnam raja ‘This person here, O Bharatas, is your king ; 
Soma is king of us, the Brahmans.’ The TB. adds tasmdt soma- 
rajino brahmanah. In VS. ix. 40; x. 18, the same formula 


*Oldenberg’s after-thought (Z.D.M.G. xlii. 207 ff., based upon Ber- 
gaigne, Religion Védique, ii. 362), that the Trtsus are identical with the 

asisthas, both being the priests of the Bharatas, seems to me the least 
probable of all that have Com suggested. 
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occurs in the version esa vo ‘mi raja, etc., and Siyana at OB v. 3. 
3. 12 remarks that Biuddbiyana reads esa vo bharatd ete., but 
that Apastamba presents the option of any of* the following 
ethnic designations : bharatah, kuravah, paicalah, kurupancalah, 
or the indefinite jandh.* Correspondingly, in the Kinva school 
of the VS. xi. 11 and 27, the formula occurs in the version esa vah 
kuravo rajai ’sa vah paiedla raja. It would seem as though the 
obvious prominence of the name bharata in the formula again 
accentuates the, so to speak, secular character of this clan: the 
Bharatas etc. with their Asatriya-king on the one side; the 
Brahmans with king Soma on the other. And we must not fail 
to remember in this connection that the Vasisthas are the typical 
Brahmans, as is stated explicitly e. g. at TS. iii. 5. 2. 1, tasmdad 
vdsistho brahma karyah. Upon the basis of this we would con- 
jecture a possible literal translation of RY. iii. 53. 24: ‘These 
sons of Bharata, O Indra, know separation [or separate feasts], not 
the (brahmanical) soma-feast.’ The expression cikitur nd prapi- 
tvudm may mean ‘they know not (or, they regard not) the matu- 
tinal soma-drink,’ in the sense of ‘they do not participate in brah- 
manical sacrifices; on the other hand, apapitvdm cikitur may 
mean either ‘they know (or regard) separate feasting (or separa- 
tion),’ apapitvdm being the opposite of sapitvdm. The warlike, 
non-brahmanical character of the Bharatas is also clearly ex- 
pressed in the second half of the stanza: ‘they drive the foreign, 
not the native horse ;+ they lead about in the battle the prize 
gained by the bow-string.’ 


We have thus concluded our course through the passages con- 
taining this group of words. There can be no illusion as to the 
degree of certainty which attaches to some of our interpretations; 
they are at times quite doubtful. But the majority of the pas- 
sages with which we have dealt are fairly clear, and in some 
cases the denial of the presence of the stem pit would seem to 
us to amount to mystification. We would emphasize once more 
that the relation of these words to the soma-practices runs like a 
red thread through a large number of the stanzas in which they 
occur. We may hope at least to have established our funda- 
mental point, the connection of the words with pité. The crit- 
icism in detail of the prevailing translations—if we may indeed 
speak of prevailing translations in the midst of so much unset- 
> sr eal also arrest attention, and suggest to some one else 
the key to the renderings of some of the passages which our essay 
has not placed in the right light. 


* Cf. MS. ii. 6. 9 (69. 7), esa te janate raja etc. ; 

+ The horse not bred at home, but obtained in predatory expeditions ? 
Perhaps ‘they drive their horses against their own people as though 
they were enemies,’ thus again indicating the turbulence of the Bharatas. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE STORY OF EL-“ABBAS IBN EL-AHNAF 
AND HIS FORTUNATE VERSES. 


By CHARLES C. TORREY, Pu. D., 


INSTRUCTOR IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Presented to the Society April, 1893. 


A very interesting, though little known, Arabic handbook of 
Polite Literature (0!) is the work entitled The Rising-places 


written by ‘Ala ’d-Din el-Ghozili* of Damascus, who died in 
the Mohammedan year 815 (beg. Apr. 13, 1412 A. D.). It is 
composed on a very original plan, which cannot be described 
here, and gives a birds-eye view of Arab life and customs and 
literature in a good many different phases. Hagi Halifa (v. 598) 
mentions it, citing the opening words; and it is quite fully 
described by Fliigel, in his Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish MSS. in the Royal Library at Vienna, i. 376 ff. 
The book was first printed at Cairo, in the year 1882. Manu- 
script copies are scarce ; very few, at least, have found their way 
to Western lands.{ One came into the possession of the Library 
of the University of Strasburg§ in the winter of 1890-91, and 
at that time I was able to learn of only one other copy in Europe, 
namely that at Vienna. I have quite recently learned that the 
firm E. J. Brill, in Leyden, also possesses a copy.|| Of these 
manuscripts I shall have more to say later. 


* The full name is duc As 


+ Brill, Catalogue périodique, No. 272 (28). 

t In the colophon of the Cairo edition, the editor says that he knows 
of only a very few MSS. of the work. 

§ This MS., which was brought, with a number of others, from Zan- 
zibar, appears to be of Egyptian origin. 

| Catalogue d’une Collection de Manuscrits Arabes et Turcs, M. Th. 
Houtsma, Dr. ; 1889; No. 143. It is very much to be wished that some 
sure - this country would purchase this important collection, which 
1s Tor sale. 
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The 20th chapter of this is entitled 


- 

Story-Telling by Night, in High Life 
The chapter is divided into 7 “ Nights” (not 6, as Fliigel states), 
each Night containing a single narrative. These narratives vary 
considerably in length, and are in no way connected with one 
another. They have, for the most part, a distinct historical 
flavor. Authorities are generally cited, sometimes with consid- 
erable care. The whole chapter occupies about 27 large octavo 
pages in the Cairo edition. 

Soon after the above-mentioned manuscript was brought to 
Strasburg, Professor Néldeke called my attention to the fact 
that, of the seven narratives of this 20th chapter, four at least 
are to be found in the Thousand and One Nights.{ Upon making 
the comparison, I found the correspondence to be very close. 
Story No. 1 is the well-known tale of the Young Man of Bag- 
dad, who lost his fortune, and was obliged to sell his favorite 
singing-girl.§ No. 3 is the adventure of Ibrahim ibn el-Mahdi 
at the house of the rich merchant, where he saw the beautiful 
hand at an upper window, and obtained entrance by playing the 
parasite.|| The Prologue to this tale, the narrative of the Para- 
site of el-Basra, appears in the 1001 Nights as the Story of the 
Barber.4. No. 5 1s the historical anecdote of the reconciliation 
of Ibrahim ibn el-Mahdi with the Caliph el-Ma’min, with the 
episode of the barber-surgeon.** No. 6 is the story of the Man 


* There is of course no necessary connection between this title and 
the ‘‘ 1001 Nights.” Few Arab customs are older or more characteristic 


than the 


+ Whole number of pages, 603. 

t It is not only in this 20th chapter of Ghozili that parallels with the 
1001 Nights are to be found. The om of Ibrahim el-Mausili and the 
Devil is told in Gh. i. 241 almost exactly as in the Nights. (In the lat- 
ter, a similar anecdote is told also of Ibrahim’s son Ishak.) The story 
of Ishak el-Mausili and the Basket is another example, though in Gh. 
(i. 248) the form of the narrative differs somewhat from that in the 
Nights, and the hero of the story is again Ibrahim. 

§ 1001 N., 2d Balak ed., iv. 203 ff. (896th Night); Habicht’s ed., x. 
430 ff. (864th N.): Macnaghten’s ed., iv. 357 ff. (896th N.); Lane’s trans. 
(1841), iii. 572 (cf. ii. 578); Burton’s trans., ix. 24. Also Kosegarten, 
Chrest. 22 ff. (cf. especially Preface. pp. x, xi). 

| Bal. ii. 236 (347th N.): Hab. vii. 392 (606th N.); Mac. ii. 298 (346th N.); 
Lane ii. 506 (cf. i. 225!); Burton iv. 278. Also Mas‘fidi (ed. Barbier de 
Meynard), vii. 12; el-Ikd el-Farid (2d ed.), iii. 334. The story is a great 
favorite. I have found it, more or less altered, in other places besides 
those here mentioned. 

| Bal. i. (80th N.); Hab. ii. 253; Mac. i. 249. In all editions and 
translations. 

** Bal. ii. 128 (273d N.); Hab. vii. 159 (536th N.); Mac. ii. 183 (273d N.) ; 
Lane ii. 336; Burton iv. 103. Also Mas‘fidi vii. 63-4, 67-72 ; Aghdanf ix. 
60 ff.. and. more or less abridged, in a number of other places. Ghozili 
cites as his authority WaAkidi, who heard the story from Ibrahim 
himself. 
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of Upper Egypt and his Frankish Wife, who had come to Pales- 
tine with the crusaders.* In each of these cases, the form of the 
narrative as told by el-Ghozili is identical with that found in the 
1001 Nights ; in fact, the correspondence is to a great extent 
verbal.t Story No. 2 also has points of connection with the 
Nights, as we shall see presently, though the relationship is far 
less apparent. Only Nos. 4 and 7 seem to have no such affinities. 

I made a copy of the whole chapter, from the Strasburg MS. 
(S), in the early spring of 1891. This MS. is dated 1064,§ and 
is, on the whole, quite well written, though the writer omitted 
the diacritical points by the wholesale.|| Soon after, through the 
kindness and courtesy of the Library-Directors at Strasburg and 
Vienna, I was able to collate the Vienna MS. (V). This is dated 
965,% and is beautifully written, in a very distinct and even hand. 
The diacritical points are almost always present. I also obtained 
a copy of the Cairo edition (C), and made a collation of this 
chapter. The edition seems to be based on a single manuscript. 
The text it presents is not so good as that of the Vienna man- 
uscript. 

The collation of this portion of the Brill Codex (B), which 
arrived after most of this article was already in print, shows that 
the manuscript stands on the same footing with the others. It 
presents a very good text, most nearly resembling that of 8, but 
on the whole superior to it. My thanks are due to the members 


* Bal. iv. 200 (894th N.); Hab. x. 421 (863d N.); Mac. iv. 353 (894th N.) ; 
Burton ix. 19. 

+ The supposition is by no means unreasonable that Ghozili was used 
directly as a source by a compiler of the Nights. There is the alterna- 
tive of a common source (or sources), however. Of course the ques- 
tion cannot be touched upon here. One thing is certain: if there is 
direct dependence, the order is from Ghozili to the Nights, not the 
reverse. 

¢t No. 4is a characteristic Bedouin tale of two separated lovers and 
their trusty friend ; short, but well told. As for No. 7, it was certainly 
never included in the 1001 N. It is the story of the Caliph Mo‘dwia, 
his son Yezid, and the wife of ‘Abd-Allah ibn Salim, mentioned 
by Landberg, Proverbes, i. 155. Ghozili borrowed it directly from 
Ibn Badrfin. It is long-winded and tiresome, and nobody but a 


Zi...) would have found it sufficiently interesting to be included 


here. The same version, slightly abridged, is given in Humbert’s 
Analecta Arabica (Paris, 1838), pp. 72 ff. 

$ Beg. Nov. 22, 1653. 

fin this MS. constant use is made of the not uncommon system of 
diacritical signs according to which a small v-shaped mark written 


over cum Ue, and é indicates that they are to be read un- 


pointed, while the same is indicated in the case of 9 and b by a dot 
underneath. I learn from a description of the Brill MS., kindly sent 
me by Dr. Herzsohn, of Leyden, that the same device is employed 
there also. S. abridges the narrative somewhat in the 6th and 7th 
Nights by omitting clauses from time to time. 

§] Beg. Oct. 24, 1557. 
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of the firm E. J. Brill for their kindness in allowing me the use 
of their manuscript, and to Dr. Herzsohn for his very careful 
copy. 

So much by way of introduction. My present purpose is to 
furnish the text of Narrative No. 2 of this series, according to 
the available manuscripts and the printed edition, with a transla- 
tion and some added comments ; and further to demonstrate, if 
possible, another point of connection, besides those already men- 
tioned, between the 1001 Nights and el-Ghozali; with the added 
hope of throwing some light on the origin of the particular nar- 
ratives under discussion. 

The second Night (&5LU! in el-Ghozili’s 20th chapter 
is a very good example of the semi-historical narratives already 
alluded to. Its hero is the poet el-‘Abbas ibn el-Ahnaft (+192 ?),t 
and the scene is laid in Bagdad. The omnipresent Caliph 
Hardn er-Raxid and his Vezir Yahya ibn Halid play an important 
part. The whole is told in a remarkably simple and matter-of- 
fact way, however, and on no less an authority than that of the 
celebrated writer el-Mubarrad. I do not know that the story in 
this form is to be found anywhere else. 

The Arabic text given here, while containing readings from 
any of the sources, as they seemed preferable, will be found gen- 
erally to represent the Vienna MS., which is beyond question the 
best of all. I have restored hemza (in the MSS. written as usual 
« instead of 4 etc., and omitted altogether when in the line), 
and teidid in most cases. I have also added vowels here and 
there, according to my own judgment. The four versions pre- 
sent no important variations, only such as ordinarily arise in pro- 
cess of transcribing. I have given them all here. The restored 
text has still some traces of copyist’s blunders, common to all of 
the versions, as will be seen. Accordingly, all are to be traced 


* Besides making a pretty careful comparison of these four Nights 
(1, 8, 5, and 6) in Ghozili with the standard eds. of the 1001 N., and 
with the other sources mentioned above, I have compared the version 
of story No. 5 given in the very interesting Reinhardt Codex of the 
1001 N., owned by the Strasburg library. This MS. and the Macnaghten 
ed. correspond here much more closely with Ghozili than do any of the 
others. Passages of some length entirely wanting in the Breslau and 
Balak editions are supplied by Codex R. and Macn. together, one fur- 
nishing a part and the other the rest. 


rbot (sla! in Hag. Hal. iii, 243, vii. 1067, seems to be a mis- 
take). This poet seems to have been personally a great favorite among 
the men of his time. His verses were generally in an amatory vein. 
According to Ibn Hallikan, not a single laudatory poem ( er) is 


to be found in his divan. 
tSo Ibn Hallikén. Ibn el-Athir, Chron. vi. 130, gives the date as 


188, and adds that some authorities give 193. 
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to a single copy, or else the autograph itself was faulty in these 
places.* V. must have stood close to the original, and none of 
the others can be far removed. In this story of el-‘Abbas, the 
restored text is not wholly free from difficulties. In several 
places, especially toward the end of the narrative, it has evi- 
dently been abridged, generally at the cost of clearness. In 
translating, | have tried to follow the original closely, without 
sacrificing English idiom. 


Sul ese yl Sd> 


W doles ye Le 19, 
Opt Rand “pl del, plbs 


*From the character of some of the blunders, the former would 
seem to bave been the case. 


Om. V. and C. ‘Cc. B. 


Sle (ic). after the next word. 


5C, dy. B. om. . (sic). 


| 
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Lighe pei "LA act “olay, 


1¢, BS , and omits dus. inserts another 


In B. ve) follows Kelas °C. 
UG. Om. B. 


and (with S. and "So V.and 8. S. rarely writes 
final 0 in any other way ; thuseven 


B.) omits LGUs! ‘The 1,5! C.hashere Jars. B. gens, 


reading of V. may be the original, 
after all. 2S. omits Y, 


expressly marked ! B. 
°C. Lidge. sabe B. 


B. ly. S. is hol. 


especially apt to confound the two # 
forms of final 4. B. Jk, 
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Lie WS Goles JE WE 


1c, {. B. transposes "8. . 
with the following. "Cc, alto. 

Wb. #C. 3 Linasl . 

*So B. and apparently S; C. "C. asl: S Le. 
. #8. Bola ole WI. 

*V. (sic). Read 

‘Ss. B. wh¢s. *S. inserts after this word 

and om. QS ; 8. B. gle eel. 

" This whole clause from 43 on 


Ss is hardly more than a mere repeti- 
°S. B. add wy - B. Lens , tion of the preceding, and probably 
omitting had its origin in a copyist’s blunder. 
ae I have omitted it in the translation. 
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dap Leys LU pot sl. "LL 


B. GY. 
Sle SN) Jlis. 


e., of course, . So B. . 


B. Lilacs, which would 
imply that the preceding was read B. S)!pse . 


alol,. B., I find, really has the "8. .), (sic), otherwise as in 
point under the the text. C. has 95 
¢ This and all that precedes, be- pl Sal The feminine is undoubt- 
ginning with Us, , is omitted in edly correct, and appears again 
C., the double occurrence of the below. See the translation. 
word Xg>s being the occasionof 3p te 
the blunder. 
Read aio UK ols ? B. lol. 
have xie (B. S. 
and omit 16 Om. S. 


1G yl. 

20, ; 
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Mey Les Ula Le hill, Ug) 


LUG, and omits 
as usual. 


5S. B. have the consonants all we 
unpointed, V. apparently ~s\3 , (perhaps (a. ?) has fallen out be- 


though the point might belong to fore this word (ude). 


It is evident that something 


°C. J yaks, 8. poe. though the three points are so 
: placed that they might be distrib- 

"V. 53>, as usual. B. has uted in almost any way. 


after Jlis. WV. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
'C. and B. °C. gil. | 
ght Om. C. | 
"C. (sic). | 

| 

| 
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Jb US au LG 

Lose pss Line obey Lie 


08. lel, V. ©. 
2c. inserts after these words 


B. pelt . The metre is 
Tawil After this word C. B. insert J, 


*S. and V. . 
°C. . B. om. Log, "V.C. 


(preceding). we? 


| 

| 

| 

| 

q 

| 

| 

| 
| 
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ye Lal lie day Js We 


S. B. *S. 

2c 10 (sic). 

no. | Ls ye. 

‘IL. e., infin. of ol 2 C, 
(V.). ©. disk. 3 Te, But C. 

°C. 

*C. asl, . 


yds. B. inserts x» after 


doubtedly for with the 
usual diacritical point under the B. , 
o). B. nv. Gio. 


VOL. XVI. 8 
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Le wile Les OL ods as 

LEIS 


> 


Lary 


eo 


cles dey icles 


3G - Se 


be a serio-comic adaptation from 
the Koran (Sur. xxiii. 46). C.has ‘C.5S. B. 


instead. 


In B. the second 
*B. and fourth half-verses have ex- 
4 Om. B. changed places. 


7 Om. V.; B. add 


il 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

it 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 
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WS ass 
pratt, 


*C.S. Spgs. In B. the first 
: consonant is unpointed, and the 
7B. wd. final letter is |. 

3 All the texts have SI ug. of. 
(except B., which leaves the 5 un- 
pointed), but a glance at the metre 
is sufficient to show the true read- "C. Jf 


, one of the very few 
places where a vowel is given. 


ing. The suffix in 
4 The metre is Kamil. Lys xadt | Le 
Las. x! 


4 
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'V. B. 


*S. Lye. "Something of the kind has 
fallen out here and must be sup- 
38. B. sy? - as the context shows plainly. 
> t is an interesting fact that all 

4B. the marked the texts show the same gap. 


with the BC. Ve 


°8.C. B. 
°C. hail! . 


B. yagiy. 
5S. B. J, , and omit 


*S. and omits wl. 
B. yew. B. om. OS. 


»v. 
| 
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Ya, Wt de Ls cles Le JU 


1 
C. . °C. 8. 
°C. Om. B. 
It is evident that something is 


3B. 
‘C.B. x», but corrected in B, “s#ing here. Perhaps 
1QOm.C. B. 


JL. B. om. and x. 


®*S. omits the four following 


words, the double occurrence of uo ‘at! a 
crates being the occasion of the — 


blunder. 
TV. B. hin. 


VOL. XVI. 
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ill clos d capil Lee 


be 3 "GL bss lick jlo 


18. B. °C. 

2 Om. B. 

The ordinary form of expres- ' ss (2d pers.), if the text 
sion would be Linke pols is correct. S... (4th stem, 
mabe Ligmaile : ef. e. g. Aghdni passive), which is at least as good ; 
vii. 125. 11. After these words we in B. the first consonant is un- 
should expect at least ~ before pointed. C. (wkd . 

JG. 
‘Om. B. 8. Lge 


°C. B. *V. C. B. 31). B. has 
gence from V. and 8S. as that noted 
above in the case of Lg 
There is no further mention of this V- B. 
‘mistress,’ and in the negotiations 
that follow only the actual owner __,, C. 


of the girl (Ls¥,—«) appears. 


slo Lf would have 8S. B add Lizo. V. 8. B. 
been less ambiguous. omit the three following words. 


elas (sic). 
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be os wl UL Ls lio 


iv.s.B. JG. * Here, where 
i is really needed, it is wanting! 
adds Read xiabels? C. has arbels. 
B. adds and omits <\3 . 
. 


Leo. There is evidently wp, Lisolas. 


a dittograph here. The second "Cc. a5, 
model. , at any rate, is to 
canceled, and it is perhaps best a Ss 
to read Le here, and strike out S. B. 


the followi f 13The narrative in these last 
lines is so condensed as to be ob- 


scure. 
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Translation of the Story of El-Abbds Ibn El-Ahnaf and his 
Fortunate Verses. 


Narrated by Abu ’l-‘Abbis Mohammed ibn Yezid, the gram- 
marian, generally known as el-Mubarrad.* 

I heard the story (he says) from Mohammed ibn ‘Amir el- 
Hanafi,t one of the chiefs of the tribe Bekr ibn Wi#il. At the 
time of my acquaintance with him he was a very old man, living 
in straitened circumstances ; but he was one who, whenever he 
found anything left over from his scanty means, was generous 
with it. He had been formerly prefect of the police of el-Basra, 
and he told me this story, which I repeat. I ove happened to 
hear itfrom another source, and I do not remember now what 
“payee ap were added or omitted in either of the two versions ; 

am only sure that all the essential points of the narrative are 
contained in that which I relate. 

The story goes that there were certain young men who had 
joined themselves together into one band, each of them a member 
of the wealthy class of society, who had withdrawn from his 
own people, and was content with the society of his comrades. 
One of their number recounts as follows: We had hired a house 
looking out upon the most frequented street of Bagdad. -We 
were sometimes poor and sometimes rich, according to what one 
or another of us could get out of his people, and we were not 
unwilling that the burden of providing for us should fall upon 
some one of our number, if he was equal to it, or that one and 
another of us should be left without a copper, in which case his 
comrades would stand by him for any length of time. In times 
of prosperity we used to feast, and call in the musicians and 
singing-girls. We occupied the lower part of the house ; so, 
when we were in want of diversion, our place of resort was a 
certain balcony, where we could amuse ourselves with looking at 
the passers-by.{ At all times, whatever the state of our funds, 
we kept a supply of nebidh§ on hand. 

One day, while we were occupied in the manner just described, 
a young man, a stranger, asked to be admitted to our presence. 

e replied : “Comeup!” So there appeared a well-dressed man, 
with a pleasant face, of noble disposition,|| one whose appearance 
indicated that he was a man of condition. Approaching us, he 


* Born 207, died 285 A. H. , 

+I. e., a member of the family Hanifa, who was the son of Lugaim 
ibn Sa‘b ibn ‘Ali ibn Bekr ibn W@il. He thus belonged to the same 
family as el-‘Abbés himself. 

t This feature of the Bagdad club has a very modern sound ! 

; The well-known substitute for wine. 

This part of the description is a little premature, evidently. The 

enthusiasm of the narrator may excuse him. 


| 
| 
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said: “I have been told of your social life together, and your 
admirable good-fellowship, which is such that you have come by 
degrees to have one heart in common, as it were. And I had a 
strong desire to become one of you; so do not treat me ceremo- 
niously, as an intruder.” It happened that just then our stock 
of provisions was very low, while nebidh was abundant. Now 
the man had said to his servant : “ As soon as they grant me per- 
mission to become one of them, produce what you have brought !” 
So he a slave) disappeared for a moment, and then reappeared 
with a bamboo basket filled with dainties fresh from the bake-shop, 
kid’s flesh and young fowls, and thin cakes; also uéndn, and mahlab, 
and tooth-sticks.* So we applied ourselves tot these, and then to 
our nebidh, and the man relaxed, and we found him the liveliest of 
Allah’s creatures when he was telling stories, and the best possible 
listener while another was narrating, and most admirable in refrain- 
ing from contention when there was difference of opinion. We 
used often to test him by proposing to him that which we were 
sure he would dislike, but he always showed us that it was just what 
he wished, and we could see this in the lighting-up of his face. 
While he was with us, we never lacked for bright and witty con- 
versation, and we used to read over his anecdotes together ; and, 
as it happened, that occupied us so completely that we failed to 
find out about the man himself or his lineage. In fact, we got 
possession of nothing more than his lemeend for we asked him 
what it was, and he said : “ Abu’l-Fadl.” One day, soon after we 
had received him as our comrade, he said to us : “Shall I tell you 
how I came to know about you?” We replied: “ We shall be 
very glad to hear.” So he said “I have fallen in love with a 
certain girl here whose mistress has charge of singing-girls,$ and 


* USnén is alkali for washing the hands; mahlab, an aromatic grain 
used for perfuming. It was generally mixed with the alkali. It may 
seem strange that our hero should have seen fit to furnish his newly- 
made acquaintances with toothpicks and toilet-soap, in addition to the 
eatables ; but it was quite in keeping with Bagdad etiquette that he 
should do so. Such accessories as these were indispensable to every 
meal in high life, and it was evidently good form to be particular about 
them. Ghozfli himself devotes nearly a whole chapter-division (ii. 64 
ff.) to the preparation and use of gust, 

+ Dozy (Suppl.) gives a single example (Kosegarten, Chrestom. 147. 
11) of this use of .»o Wel, which he renders “goiter.” I find it 
also in Ghoziili i. 238. 14; 243. 17. 

¢t The nickname, which every Arab had. As we might say that we 
had learned only the first name of a new acquaintance. 

§ It was at this time the regular thing, particularly in Bagdad and 
the neighboring cities, for numbers of especially promising slave-girls 
to be educated together in establishments under competent manage- 
ment. (Cf. Kremer, Kulturgeschichte des Orients, ii. 108 ff.) Such 
houses as these often play an interesting part in stories of the 1001 N. 


The girls were carefully trained in music and poetry, and it was almost 
always the case that a few in each establishment were celebrated far 
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I used to sit by the street waiting for her to pass by, that I 
might see her. But at last, when I was worn out from sitting 
beside the street, I saw this balcony of yours ; so I asked about 
it, and was told of your good-fellowship and how you help one 
another. Then the wish to become one of your number grew 
hardly less strong* within me than the passion for the girl.” 
So we asked him about her, and he informed us. Then we said 
to him : “ We will leave no effort untried until we have enabled 
you to get possession of her!” But he replied: “O my 
rothers, you see in what a state of passionate love for her I am, 
and yet I have never been able to use unlawful means. I can 
only wait for her, with all possible patience, until Allah shall 
graciously bestow riches upon me, and then I will buy her.” 

So he remained with us two months, and we were in the 
highest state of delight at having him among us as our comrade. 
Then he suddenly disappeared from us, and his absence caused 
us the greatest sorrow and distress ; moreover, we knew of no 
dwelling-place of his, where we might seek him. So everything 
in our existence became gloomy which had been gay, and we 
found those things hateful that had been beautiful in his society. 
It began to be the case that we experienced no joy or sorrow 
without calling to mind how we had been sited with him in 
friendship, and our joy in his presence, and our grief at- his 
absence. Our condition was that described in the words of the 
poet : 

Whatever good or ill I experience reminds me of them ; 
And yet how far removed I am from them, in spite of the remembrance ! 


So he was absent from us for about twenty days. Then, one 
day, as we were coming from er-Rusifa,+ all of a sudden he 
appeared, attended by a stately cavalcade, and himself in gorgeous 
array. The moment he saw us, he dismounted from his beast, 
and his servants dismounted also. Then he said: “O my 
brothers, life has been of no use to me since I have been deprived 
of you! I will not make you wait for my story until we come 
to the house, but turn aside, and come along with us now to the 
mosque.” So we went with him, and he said: “I will tell you 
first of all whoIT am. I am el-‘Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf ; and this is 


and wide for beauty and for skill in song. Visitors were of course 
welcome, as possible purchasers, and it is easy to understand how these 
houses became the most popular gathering-places for rich young men 
of taste. Our hero, being low in funds, was reduced to straits. 
Sls wid makes here the impression of a phrase in common use. 


It is one with which I am not familiar, however. 


* Reading . 
+ The name of a quarter in the eastern t of Bagdad, opecily 
known as the burial-place of the Abbaside Caliphs. Ibn Athir, vii. 135, 


speaks of a 


| | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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what happened to me after I left you. I went to my dwelling, 
and lo and behold, a guard from the palace* appeared and too 
me in charge. So I was taken to the royal residence, and upon 
my arrival there was brought into the presence of Yahya ibn 
Halid, who cried out to me: “O ‘Abbas! I have selected you 
rom among the makers of elegant verses, because of the aptness 
of your improvising, and your painstaking deliberation, and also 
because the matter to which I have summoned you is something 
in which you will be interested. You know the whims of the 
Caliphs. I must tell you that the girl Maridat is just now in 
power with His Highness, but the two have quarreled ; so now 
she, in the presumption of a favored mistress, refuses to seek for 
forgiveness; and he, in the majesty of the Caliphate and his 
royal dignity, also holds back. i have sought to bring about the 
reconciliation from her direction, but the task has proved too 
much for me. Now he is the more inclined of the two to re- 
kindlet the affection ; so do you compose some verses by way of 
making this easy for him.” Then, just as he had finished speak- 
ing, the Caliph summoned him, and he went into his presence. 
I was given ink and paper, but consternation had seized me, and 
taken every rhyme out of my head. ‘Then I had a sudden inspi- 
ration (for inspiration is sent only at intervals),§ and there 
came to me four verses that just suited me—verses of the 
necessary point, of smooth diction, and exactly corresponding 
to what was required of me. So I said to one of the messengers : 
“Tell the Vezir that I have composed four verses, and, if they 
will suffice, I will send them in.” The messenger came back to 
me with the answer: “Let us have them; the smallest one of 
them will suffice!” Now, while the messenger was going and 
coming, I had composed two more verses, with a different 
rhyme-letter ;| so I wrote the four verses on the upper part of 
the sheet, and followed them with the two. 
The first strophe was as follows : 


The two lovers have quarreled ; 
Each feels aggrieved, each nurses anger. 


* Boyan , lit. ‘ wearing the black’ (the Abbaside color), came to be 


the technical Sognetion for those in the employ of the Caliph. 


+A slave-girl foreign parentage, and an especial favorite with 
er-Rasid. She was the mother of the Caliph el-Mo‘tasim. Mas‘fdf vii. 
103 and Ibn Athir vi. 374 give the names of her parents. 

t The word in the text means to train (horses) well, to bring into 
| condition. 

§ A punning reference to the Koran, Sur. xxiii. 46. 

| The lines of an Arabic poem must all rhyme with each other, and 
are so written that the terminal letter (which is the same throughout) 
is repeated in unbroken succession down the page, forming a ee - 
dicular row as regular as an embroidery pattern and called the “ fringe.” 
2 aoe in the rhyme-letter means accordingly a new poem (or 

phe). 
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She has turned ye A wrath from him, and he from her ; 
Each is weary of whatever might bring healing. 


Return to the loved-ones you have renounced ; 
The enslaved one,* truly, should not stand long aloof. 


When the estrangement between you has lasted long, 
Then — creeps in, and the reconciliation sought is hard to 
reac 


And I had written below this: 


To every lover the time is sure to come 
For him to stand ’twixt strife and dissension sore ; 


Until, when he feels the quarrel too long drawn out, 
He returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more !} 


When the Caliph heard these verses, he said : “ Really, it sounds 
as though I myself were the one aimed at here!” Yahya replied : 
“Sure enough, you are the one intended ; this was written by 
el-Abbis ibn el-Ahnaf, to fit this very case.” The Caliph said : 
“T have never seen verses that describe our present circumstances 
more exactly than these.” Then, as he read the lines, and came to 
the words: “ He returns, in spite of himself, to his love once more,” 
he caught the humor of the situation, and burst out laughing, so 
that [heard him. Then he said: “Very well, I will ‘return in spite 
of myself.’ Here, boy, fetch the mule !”{ So he rose up to go, and 
his joy made him forget to reward me. So Yahya called me, and 
said ;: “ Your verses made a magnificent hit, but joy caused the 
Amir to forget to reward you.” I replied: “ Very well; only I 
can’t say that these tidings make much of a ‘hit’ with me !” But 


*I.e. enslaved by Love; an expression often occurring in Arabic 


try. 
POT had been struck by a certain resemblance between the last line of 
this couplet and that of the graceful verses quoted by Ghozili in 
another place (i. 280) : 


I notice now that Mas‘fdi (vii. 246) in citing a portion of the latter, 
ascribes it to el-‘Abbds ibn el-Ahnaf. 

tI should have been inclined to read with C. (‘ shoes,’ or ‘san- 
dals,’) if I had not happened to come across a passage in Aghdni (ix. 
90) telling how the Caliph er-Rasid kept a little black donkey for the 
purpose of riding about from one apartment to another in his palace. 


| 

| 
| 

| 
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| 
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soon a messenger* came, and spoke with him aside. Then he 
(Yahya) sprang up, and I, who had remained where I was, now 
sprang up too, “ ‘Abbis,” he said, “ you are bound at last to be- 
come the richest of men. Do you know what private message 
this man has brought me?” I answered: “ No.” He said: “ He 
told me that Marida came to meet the Caliph, when she heard of 
his approach, and said to him: ‘O Commander of the Faithful, 
how has this happened ?” He handed her the poem, saying: ‘This 
has brought me to you.’ ‘Who is its author? she asked ; and 
he replied : ‘ El-‘Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf.’ ‘And what have you done 
forhim? ‘I have done nothing yet.’ ‘Then,’ said she, ‘I vow I 
will not sit down until he is rewarded.’ So the Amir puts him- 
self at her bidding,t and I put myself at his; and they are wait- 
ing now with rival eagerness for your coming. So all this is for 

ou.” I answered : “ What am I to get from ‘all this,’ as you call 
it, except the visit with them?” He laughed, and said : “ You are 
more humorous now than you were in your verses !” 

So the Caliph ordered a great sum of money to be given me, 
and Marida and the Vezir followed his example, and I was raise 
to all this state of magnificence which you see. The Vezir said, 
moreover : “ One thing more is needed to make your fortune com- 
‘one and that is that you should not leave this palace until you 

ave provided yourself with an estate for part of this money.” 
So an estate was bought for me, for twenty thousand dindrs, and 
the rest of the money was paid over to me. And this is the 
adventure which kept me from you. So now come, and I will 
divide the money and the estates with you.” We said to him: 
“We wish you all joy of this property of yours! As for us, 
we are all back again in Allah’s own prosperity.”§ He insisted, 
but we would not hear of it. Then he said: “Come with us now 
to where the girl is, and we will buy her.” So we went to 
the dwelling of her mistress, and found her a beautiful girl, with a 
charming face, one whose excellence was unsurpassed in elegance 
of speech and aptness of expression.|| She was valued at 150 


* The word is wanting in the text. 

+In Leola! ols there is a punning reference to the yada of 
the preceding sentence. For the ordinary use of the expression cf. 
e. g. 1001 N. (Macnaghten) iii. 4138. 13. 

t It is characteristic of the manner of this narrative that the most 
interesting scene of the entrance of the fortunate t into the pres- 
ence of the Caliph and Marida and his reception by them is wholly 


over. 
§ I. e., we are more than satisfied in having you with us again. 


{I am not sure just what accomplishment is intended by ROG 
ASL. In the story of Ibrahim el-Maugili and the Basket, as told 
by Ghozili, the hero tells his charming acquaintances, the slave-girls, 


not to show themselves next day when he brings his companion, nor 
to let their voices be heard from behind the curtain except ‘in such 


ngs and recitations (?) as th lect’? (cLia!! 
10 


VOL. XVI. 
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dinars; but, when her owner saw us, he demanded of us 500 
dinars for her. We expressed our astonishment at this, so he 
came down one hundred in the price, then one hundred more. 
But el-‘Abbis said: “O my friends, I am really ashamed, after 
what you have said,* but she is a necessity to me, and the one 
thing needful to complete my happiness ; so, if you approve, I 
will do what I intend.” We answered: “Say on.” He said: “I 
have had my eye upon this girl for some time past, and purpose 
now to bestow upon myself this crowning gift. And I am 
unwilling that she should look upon me as haggling over her 
rice. If you agree, I will give him 500 dinars for her, as he 
as demanded.” “But,” we said, “he has already come down 
two hundred in the price.” “Even that fact shall make no dif- 
ference,” he answered. But her master proved to be a generous- 
minded man, for he kept three hundred dinars, and gave her the 
remaining two hundred for her outfit.t 
And el-‘Abbias remained with us, in close friendship, until 
death separated us. 


Correspondences and Comments. 


Professor Néldeke directed my attention to the fact of a certain 
resemblance between this story and that of Abu ’l-Hasan of Hora- 
sin, narrated in the 1001 Nights.{ (Found in the Balik and Cal- 
cutta [Macnaghten] editions,§ but wanting in the Breslau ed. 
Lane’s trans. omits it, as do the English translations generally. 
Burton, ix. 229 ff., has it.) Its main features are as follows: A 
certain rich young merchant of Bagdad falls desperately in love 
with one of the favorite slave-girls of the Caliph el-Mutawekkil. 
He manages, at the risk of his life, to enter the palace, disguised 
in the Caliph’s own clothes. After once or twice barely escaping 
discovery, he accidentally meets the sister of his charmer, who at 
first takes him for a robber, but finally brings about a meeting 
of the two lovers. Just as they are rushing into each other’s 
arms in the approved fashion, a messenger appears at the cham- 
ber door and announces the approach of the Caliph. It is a 
moment of desperation, but the girl thrusts her lover into the 
refrigerator,|| and shuts the cover after him. So the Caliph 
enters. He is in trouble, for he has had a quarrel with the girl 


*I. e., after you have taken the trouble to beat the man down in his 
price. 

I. e., the gahdz, or bridal furnishings. 

Concerning the nature of the resemblance intended by him I can 
only conjecture, as I neglected to ask. I did not at that time expect to 
make a special study of this 2nd Night. 

§ Bal. iv., (959th N.); Macn. iv., 557 ff. 


| wlo » generally a small underground chamber, where provis- 


ions, wine, etc., could be kept cool. Burton remarks that almost every 
— in Bagdad has one, though it is unknown in Cairo. The word is 
ersian, 
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el-Benga,* his favorite of all the harim, and wishes our heroine, 
who is the most skilful of the singing-girls, to comfort him with 
her music. She takes a lute, and improvises some verses calcu- 
lated to soften his heart.t The singer surpasses herself. The 
Caliph is enraptured, and the young man, listening from the 
depths of the refrigerator, is so excited that, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “had it not been for the grace of Allah Almighty, I 
should have shouted for joy, and thereby brought destruction on 
myself and my friends.” After listening to a few more verses 
of the same sort, His Majesty trots off to make peace with his 
favorite, first rewarding the singing-girl by releasing her from 
slavery and making her a free woman. So the young man is 
brought forth from his narrow quarters, and measures are at once 
taken to get him out of this dangerous place, the palace. He is 
disguised as a woman, and attempts to pass out unobserved, but 
is discovered, and brought before el-Mutawekkil. He regards 
himself as a dead man, and in sheer desperation tells the exact 
truth. But the Caliph, instead of ordering his head to be cut 
off, pardons him, and marries him to the girl ; and the two live 
together in happiness and luxury to the end of their days. 

Here is the genuine flavor of the “Arabian Nights.” The 
story is told with all the bright coloring and splendor of circum- 
stance with which we are familiar, full of striking situations and 
hair-breadth escapes. It makes a far more dazzling and excitin 
tale than this “Second Night” of ours, which seems bare an 
“commonplace in comparison. Moreover, we receive the impres- 
sion of two entirely distinct stories, standing in most respects 
far apart. But it is quite possible, after all, that the two are 
closely related to each other. 

There is one point, manifestly, at which they cross: namely, 
the fact that in each a Caliph is reconciled to his mistress by the 
influence of an opportune verse of poetry. In both el-Ghozali 
and the 1001 Nights this is the hinge on which the whole story 
turns. The narrative at this point, moreover, exhibits a certain 
verbal correspondence in the two versions.{[ In the story of 


*So named in all the editions, and further defined as the mother of 
(the Caliph) el-Mo‘tazz. But the name is incorrect, and the result of a 
scribal error for Kabiha. Cf. Mas‘tdi vii. 270, 372; Ibn Athir vii. 135. 
The latter adds that el-Mutawekkil gave her this name (‘ Ugly-face’) 


because of her extreme beauty: XK 
LS ; which latter com- 


parison reminds one of how in our Southern States, in slavery times, 
** Snowball” was a name frequently given to particularly black darky 


babies. 
+ The verses are quite different, however, from those in el-Ghoziili. 
t This, together with the point of capone just mentioned, I sup- 
to have constituted the resemblance alluded to by Professor 


dldeke. 
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Abu ’l-Hasan, the incident is introduced in the following words : 
* Now the Caliph was devoted to a certain girl named el-Benga* 
(she who was the mother of el-Mo‘tazz), but a quarrel had parted 
the two; so now she, for the might of her beauty and her 
charms, will not seek to be reconciled with him ; and he, for the 
majesty of the Caliphate and the royal throne, will not seek 
reconciliation with her.”t This coincidence in form of expres- 
sion with el-Ghozfili may be explained, of course, on general 
grounds ; but it is more natural to suppose either direct depend- 
ence of some sort, or that these words are a characteristic sur- 
vival from an oft-repeated popular anecdote. 

A few months ago, I happened to be looking into Kosegarten’s 
Chrestomathy,{ for another purpose, and noticed this same story 
of Abu’l-Hasan of Hordsin, edited from a MS. of the 1001 
Nights in the library at Gotha. The text given here varies 
little from that of the other editions, except in the case of the 
verses which the singing-girl recites to the Caliph. Among these 
I was surprised to find the identical couplet ascribed by Ghozfli 
to el-‘Abbas ibn el-Ahnaf in this narrative. The first half-verse 
has been lost, and its place supplied from the second verse ; there 
is no other change of importance : 


This, it seemed to me, furnished an additional link in the chain 
of connection between the two stories. 

At about the same time, I came across two more of the verses 
of our Ghozdli narrative, namely the two that form the basis of 
the first strophe. They are cited by Ibn Hallikan in his article 
on Ibrahim el-Mausili. After speaking in general terms of 
Ibrihim’s fame as a musician, the author continues :§ “It is 
related that the Caliph Harn er-Rasid was passionately fond of 
a fair slave named Marida, but they quarreled, and their mutual 


displeasure continued for some time. This induced Ga‘far the 
Barmekide| to order el-‘Abbis ibn el-Ahnaf to compose some- 
thing applicable to the circumstance, and the following verses 
were written by him in consequence (here follow the two verses 


* Read ‘‘ Kabiha,” according to preceding note. 
+ The Arabic text is the same in all the editions. The form of words 
used is generally different from that in Ghozili. 
¢t Chrestomathia Arabica, Leipzig, 1828. 
Slane’s Translation, i. 21. 
The well-known Vezir, son of the Yahya of our narrative. 
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beginning ‘ Return to the loved ones you have renounced’ etc., 
given in the same form as in el-Ghozfli). In pursuance to 


Ga‘far’s orders, Ibrahim* sung these verses to er-Rasid, who im- 
mediately hastened to Marida, and got reconciled to her. She 
then asked him what brought about this event; and, bein 
informed of what had passed, ordered to Ibrahim and el-‘Abbas 
a present of 10,000 dirhems each ; and er-Rasid, on her request, 
recompensed them with a reward of 40,000 dirhems.” From 
this it would appear that the same story of the poet el-‘Abbas, 
with some slight variations, and with the same verses (at least in 
part), was widely known and credited in literary circles in the 
early centuries of Islam. 

That the story told by Ghozfli is considerably older than that 
in the 1001 Nights is of course certain, if it really comes from 
el-Mubarrad ; and this I see no good reason for doubting.+ He 
was a contemporary of el-Mutawekkil,} and any such stories con- 
cerning this ruler must have arisen after his time. His cautious 
statement concerning the “two sources” from which he had 
heard the story may mean much or little ; but at any rate it is 
plain enough that what we have in el-Ghozali is not a story made 
up out of whole cloth, nor one that has been much “ worked 
over.” What facts lie back of it is another question. The 
verses—certainly the two cited by Ibn Hallikén, and probably 
the others also§—are genuine compositions of the poet el-‘Abbas, 
and were much quoted. Possibly they gave rise to the whole 
story, though the incident of the reconcilation may have had 
some foundation in fact. That any other than er-Rasid was the 
original of the story seems unlikely.|| In any case, this is one 
of the oldest tales of this class that we have concerning that 
monarch. 

The relative age of this version would appear to be attested 
also by the episode of the young men’s “club” in Bagdad 
(which certainly did not originate from the story of the verses), 
and the very tame incident of the purchase of the slave-girl, 
together with the somewhat loose way in which both are con- 
nected with the adventure in the palace. : 

The addition of Ibrahim el-Mausili, as found in Ibn Hallikan, 
is evidently a later improvement. 


* He was perhaps the most celebrated musician of all Arab history. 
His son Ishak was hardly less gifted, and the two are the heroes of 


many anecdotes. 
+ Ghozili generally makes the impression of using his sources care- 


fully. 

t Reigned from 232 to 247 A. H. (847-861 A. D.). 

§ The first two verses of the first strophe are decidedly common- 
place, not to say awkward. If our poet wrote them, they are at least 
no credit to him. 

r | The tendency to substitute his name on all possible occasions is well 
nown. 
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As for the tale of Abu’l Hasan of Horasin, it is an ad- 
mirable specimen of the work of the professional story-teller. 
Its chief incident, that of the verses, was furnished by the older 
anecdote of the poet el-‘Abbis. I am inclined to think that 
in the above-mentioned appearance of the el-Ghozili couplet in 
the Gotha MS. of the 1001 Nights, edited by Kosegarten, may 
be seen a survival from the original borrowing, though it may 
be a later transfer. Of course, the substitution of el-Mutzwekkil 
for Haran er-Rasid followed necessarily, in view of the fact 
that the anecdote of the reconciliation of the latter with Marida 
was already well known.* Concerning the growth of the re- 
mainder of the story of Abu’l-Hasan, and whether some other 
already existing tale was utilized, one can only conjecture. 

A story quite similar in many respects is that of the Young 
Merchant who Ate the Garlic (Habicht ii. 165, Maen. i, 217, 
Balak i. 27th N. In all the well-known translations). In this 
case, the young lover is brought into the palace concealed in a 
dry-goods box. The girl hides him in a closet, to avoid the 
Caliph. There is no mention of a royal quarrel, and no verses 
are recited. The Caliph is er-Rasid. This tale appears to have 
belonged to the oldest redaction of the Arabic “ Nights” of 
which we have any ceriain knowledge.t Very possibly an older 
variation of it may have furnished the framework for the story of 
Abu ’l-Hasan of Horisin.} Still, the exciting incident of a youn 
man falling in love with one of the famous beauties of the roya 
harim, and daring to effect a meeting with her, almost before the 
very face and eyes of the Caliph, is a theme that would most 
naturally suggest itself to story-tellers of the days of the 
Caliphate. One may well be cautious in drawing conclusions 
here. 


* Of course there is no significance in the apparent ‘‘ coincidence’ 
that Mérida and Kabiha, both foreign slave-girls, were mothers of suc- 
ceeding lines of Caliphs. During this period of the Abbaside rule, a 
Caliph whose mother was not a foreign slave was the exception. Not 
so in the days of the Omayyads ! 

+ Cf. Zotenberg’s Aladdin, 7, 38 ; Burton x. 93 ff.; August Miller in the 
Deutsche Rundschau for July ’87, p. 83 etc. 

¢ Since the above was in print, a ed of Professor De Goeje’s inter- 
esting and valuable paper ‘‘ De arabische Nachtvertellingen ” (pub- 
lished in ‘‘ De Gids,” 1886) has come into my hands. It throws addi- 
tional light from another side on the question of the origin of these two 
tales from the ‘*‘ Nights” (p. 12 ff.), and I am glad to find my conjecture 
of a relationship between them thus confirmed. With the incident of 
the verses, and the story of el-‘Abbas, De Goeje’s essay is not concerned. 
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ARTICLE IIL. 


A CYLINDER OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


By Dr. ALFRED B. MOLDENKE, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Presented to the Society April, 1893. 


Tue cylinder published in the following pages was purchased 
in 1878 by Gen. C. P. di Cesnola for the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of New York City from the British Museum. Although 
it has been in New York for so long a period, and several 
attempts at decipherment were made, it has never, as far as I 
am aware, been published. It is still in a splendid state of pres- 
ervation, and forms one of the principal attractions of the 
Museum’s collection of Babylonian antiquities. The individual 
signs are blurred in some parts (especially II, 6); but the outlines 
ean still be traced. The cylinder is 5 inches high, and 2? inches 
in diameter at the thickest part. 

The text is divided into two columns. These columns are, 
however, separated only by a slight ridge-like elevation of clay, 
and not, as we generally find it, by straight lines. The latter, 
on the other hand, are employed to divide the individual text 
lines. A small space marks the beginning of the text. The 
lines of columns I. and II. meet each other in the middle of the 
cylinder, and really form one long line. The only exceptions 
are: I, 16=II. 16, 17; I. 22 =I. 23, 24; and I. 25 = IL. 27, 28. 
Hence column II, contains three lines more than column I. 

The text treats of a wall that Nebuchadnezzar had built in 
order to strengthen the defenses of Babylon and its cherished 
temple Esagila. This wall he built even further away from 
Babylon than its already strong and famous wall Imgur-Bel. 
Both are to protect the eastern part of the city against an enemy. 
Each forms a defense by itself; the walls are not connected in 
any way. The new wall is strengthened also by the digging of 
a ditch on the outer side. It is built “like a mountain,” out of 
= and glazed bricks, and it forms an addition to the wall that 

abopolassar had built, called Gatnushi. Nebuchadnezzar’s work, 
however, is superior to that of his father. For the wall built b 
the latter had to be made higher in order to be in harmony with 
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the one built by his son. The work is done thoroughly, the 
foundation being placed even below the level of the water. The 
document, perhaps also this cylinder, tinds its place on the level 
of the sea, so low as to be out of the reach of inimical hands, 
but still high enough to be safe from the destructive power of 
water. The side of the wall, the one toward the enemy, is par- 
ticularly strengthened against the ravages of the battering ram. 
The wall is then adorned with a large gate, undoubtedly of the 
most beautiful architecture, which shall remain an eternal monu- 
ment of the fame of Nebuchadnezzar. But Babylon was a land 
of religion, and the king knows that he can only succeed with 
the help of the gods. Hence the inscription ends with a prayer 
to Marduk, the tutelary deity of Esagila, which sanctuary Nebu- 
chadnezzar is thus eager to defend from defiling hands. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, who placed the cylinder at my disposal, I am 
enabled to publish it here in full. 


First Column. 
Sm Fw B 


TRANSLITERATION, TRANSLATION. 
I. 1. Na-bi-um-ku-du-ur-ri-w- | Nebuchadnezzar, 
su-ur 
. Ba-bi-lam King of Babylon, 


za-ni-in L-sag-ila u T-zi-du | adorner of Esagila and Ezida, 
4. mdr" Na-bi-um-apal-u- son of Nabopolassar, 

su-ur cw 
5. sar Ba-bi-lam “*™ a-na- King of Babylon, am I. 
ku 


N 


| 


at In order to (7) strengthen (6) 
the defense of Esagila, 


6. as-Sum ma-as-sa-ar- 
sag-ila 
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ET 


TRANSLITERATION. 

. du-un-nu-nim 

. li-im-nim u sa-ak-gi-sum 

. a-na Ba-bi-lam 14 
sa-na-ki 

. ga-an ta-ha-zi a-na Im- 
gur-Bil 

. dir Ba-bi-lam 14 
da-hi-Su 


. Ja ma-na-a-ma sar ma- 


ah-ri la i-pu-su 

. in ka-ma-at Ba-bi- 
lam irsitu 

. diru dannu ba-la-ri sit 

. Ba-bi-lam y-Sa-ai- 
hi-ir 

. hi-ri-su ah-ri-i-ma 

VOL. XVI. 11 


TRANSLATION. 


| (that) an enemy and a destroyer 


against Babylon might not press 


the storm of battle, in addition 
to Imgur-Bel, 

a wall of Babylon not touching 
it, 

which no king before had done, 


on the outer line of Babylon 


a strong wall, in the region of 
the east, 


I let surround Babylon. 


Its canal I dug; 
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TRANSLITERATION. TRANSLATION. 

17. Su-pu-ul mi-t ak-Su-ud the level of the water I reached 

18. ap-pa-li-is-ma and I saw. 

19. ka-ar a-bi-im ik-zu-ur-ru |The wall (that) my father had 
erected 

20. Ga-at-nu-8i (namely) Gatnushi, I raised: 

21. daru dannu sa ki-ma a strong wall, like a mountain 

sa-tu-um 
22. ld ut-ta-as-Su (which) cannot be moved, 


23. in kupri u agurri of pitch and glazed bricks 

24. ab-ni-ma I built, 

25. it-ti ka-ar a-bi ik-eu-ur-ru|and with the wall (that my) 
father had erected 

26. 1-si-ni-ik-ma I joined. 

27, i-8i-su in i-ra-at ki-gal-8i |Its foundation on the breast of 
the lower world 
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ne 

EM 
EN rel eel 


TRANSLITERATION. TRANSLATION. 
1. I placed; 
ri-t-8i-8u sa-da-ni-t8 its top mountain-high 
. u-za-ak-ki-ir I raised. 
. t-ta-at diri a-na du-un-nu- | The side of the wall for strength 
nim 
. I fitted (clothed). 
. indua-sur-ra-a-ra ti-a-am | On the outside a beautiful (?) 


sea, 
. dari a-gur-ri i-mi- at the foundation of the wall, 
id-ma with glazed bricks I built; 
. in i-ra-at ap-si-t on the level of the sea 
. u-Sa-ar-8i-id ti-mi-in-Su I established its document. 
. ma-as-sa-ar-ti I-sag-ila |The defense of Esagila 
. Ba-bi-lam u-da-an-| and of Babylon I strengthened. 


ni-mi-ma 
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TRANSLATION. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


12. ba-ba-am da-ir-a-am An eternal gate 
13. Sa Sar-u-ti-ia as-ta-ak-ka-| of my majesty I made. 


an 
14. ™ Marduk ™ bil ilani O Marduk, lord of the gods, 


15. é-lu ba-nu-u-a god, , my creator, 
16. in ma-ah-ri-ka fore thee 
17. ip-Si-tu-u-a li-it-mi-ru let my works appear; 
18. lu-la-ab-bi-ir a-na da-ir-a- | let become old to eternity 
tim 
19. ba-la-at um-mi-im ri-i-ku- | (my) life for distant days. 
tim 
20. %-bi-4 li-it-tu-ti Enjoyment of the fullness of life, 
21. ku-un-nu ku-su-u permanence of throne, 


22. u la-ba-ri pa-li-i and long duration of reign, 
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TRANSLITERATION. TRANSLATION. 


23. a-na Si-ri-ik-tum Su-ur- _| for a present may he present and 
kam 
24. lu-ri-si-tu kul-[lat napsat}-| may he help (me) all my life. 


ia 
25. ™ Marduk at-ta-a-ma O Marduk, thou, 


26. in ki-bi-ti-ka ki-it-ti According to thy just commands, 

27. §a la na-ka-ri which do not change, 

28. lu-ti-bu-u lu-za-ak-tu may go out, may wound 

29. ka-ak-ku-u-a my weapons; (and) 

30. ka-ak na-ki-ri li-mi-i-su | the weapons of (my) enemies 
may they lay low. 


NOTES. 


I. 16. ‘“‘Its” canal: that is, the canal that was considered a neces- 
adjunct to each wall. 

Il. 5. The fourth sign in this line, usually read li, is to be read bi 
here, and the word is to be taken from q 

II. 6. a-Sur-ra-a-ra I would, for lack of a better explanation, con- 
nect with Sar@ru ‘beauty, splendor.’ kima sit unammir Sa-ru- 
ru-su (VR. 64, col. II. line 28) ‘ Like the rising of the moon I made its 
‘* beauty ” shine.’ 

The sense of lines 6 and 7 of column II. is that Nebuchadnezzar 
lined the sides of the lake he constructed with glazed bricks, thus giv- 
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in + te right to call the lake ‘‘ beautiful,” and also to use the word 
“ee ui 

This Babylonian dialect, found on nearly all the building inscriptions 
of Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonidus, has many marked 
peculiarities. A few of those that occur in this text are : 

The use of s for §: in the suffix of the 8rd pers. sing., I. 16, hi-ri-su 
for hi-ri-su ; I. 27, i-3i-su for i-3i-3u. This, however, is often met with 
also in Assyrian texts. Then in I. 21 we have sa-tu-wm for 3a-du-um ; 
II. 2, sa-da-ni-is for §a-da-ni-i8. 

Also the use of k for k: I. 9, sa-na-ki for sa-na-ki from sandku ‘ press 
with hostile intent.’ Also in is used for ina: I. 18, 28, 27, II. 6, 20, 26. 
In I. 8 we have Sa-ak-gi-Sum for §a-ak-ki-Sum ; and in II. 3 u-za-ak-ki-ir 
for u-za-ak-ki-ir. 

I would conclude from this, either that the use of incorrect signs was 
due to the carelessness of the Babylonian scribe, or that these signs had 
already obtained the required value in Babylonia. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE JAIMINIYA OR TALAVAKARA 
UPANISAD BRAHMANA: 


TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND NOTES. 


By HANNS OERTEL, Pu.D., 
INSTRUCTOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Presented to the Society April, 1893. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue text of the Brahmana, as here published, is founded on 
manuscript material sent by A. C. Burnell* in 1881 to Professor 
Whitney (see Proc. A.O.S. for May, 1883 ; Journ. vol. xi., p. 
exliv), as follows : 

A., according to Burnell’s note on the cover, copied “from a 
Malabar MS.” in 1878; at the end he has added: “ Date of 
original, Kullam 1040=1864 A.D. From a MS. at Palghat”; 

B., from “a MS. on talipot leaves, written about 300 years 
ago, and got. from Tinnevelly, but which was originally brought 
from near Aleppee;” of this only the various readings are 
given, interlined in red ink on A.; . 

C., a transliterated. text in Burnell’s own hand, breaking off 
after the beginning of i. 59, apparently because the copying 
was carried no further. 

The text of A. and the variants from B. are in the Grantha 
character, on European paper. They were copied in transliter- 
ation by Professor John Avery, and the copy was compared 
with its originals by Professor Whitney, who also added the 
readings of G.; from this copy was —— the text given 
below. The originals are now in the Library of the India 
Office, London. 

The attempt has been made to obtain new materials, but 
without success. Professor G. Oppert, in his List of Sanskrit 


* Burnell’s discovery of the existence of the Jéiminiya Brahmana 
was announced by him in the London Academy of Sept. 29th, 1877, and 
his acquisition of the MSS. in the same paper for Feb. 8th, 1879, 
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MSS. in Private Libraries of Southern India (Madras, 1880), 

mentions three Jaimini or Talavakara Brahmanas (i. 416, No. 

5045 ; ii. 22,462, Nos. 385, 7876); and, at my request, he kindly 

promised to examine them, in order to ascertain whether they 

were Burnell’s originals or independent copies; but as, after 

a year, no information has come, I infer that his endeavor to 
rocure it has been in vain, and that nothing would be gained 
y further delay of publication. 

Burnell’s MSS. of the Jadiminiya-Brahmana proper are alto- 

— insufficient to found a complete edition upon; extracts 
rom it have been published, by Burnell* and by myself (see 
this Journal, vol. xiv., p. 233 ff.); and I may perhaps hereafter 
undertake further oh in the same direction; the text is in 
great part very corrupt. The Upanisad-Brahmana is less un- 
manageable, though the manuscripts go back to a faulty arche- 
type, and present in common considerable corruptions. They 
are also carelessly written as regards punctuation, orthography, 
and samdhi ; and these points I have taken the liberty of reg- 
ulating ; in all cases not purely orthographical I have given at 
the foot of the page the various readings of the manuscripts. 
For convenience of reference, I have numbered the sections 
(khanda) in each book (adhyaya) successively, disregarding the 
useless anuvdka division, and have added a division of the 
sections into paragraphs by inconspicuous but readily discover- 
able figures ; this last has no manuscript authority. 

The translation is literal, and purely philological. I have 
sometimes been compelled to force a translation of an obscure 

; attention is called to this in the notes, lest it might 
appear that the translation pretended to offer a solution of the 
difficulty. 

In the notes at the end will be found chiefly parallel passages 
from the Jaéiminiya Brahmana proper and pce wan which may 
help to throw light on certain passages, to support emendations, 
oat to show, to some extent, the relation YP our text to the 


kindred literature ; but regarding the last point an exhaustive 
collection has not been aimed at. 

At the close I have added an index of proper names, of 
quotations, of the dra eipnudva and rare words, and of some 
grammatical points of interest. 

Professor eon eee placed me under deep obligation by 


his kind assistance throughout this work. 


* Namely, A Legend, etc. (Journal, xiv. 233, note), and The Jdiminiya 
Text of the Arseya Brahmana of the Sdma-Veda, Mangalore, 1878. 

There should also be mentioned Professor Whitney's translation of 
the story of Cyavana in the Proceedings for May, 1883 (Journ., vol, xi.). 
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Jaiminiya- Upanisad-Brahmana. 


I. 1. 1. prajdpatir va idam trayena vedend' *jayad’ yad asye 
"dam jitam tat. 2. sa diksate ’ttham ced va anye devd anena 
vedena® yaksyanta imam vava te jitim jesyanti ye’yam mama. 
hanta'‘ trayasya vedasya rasam ddada iti. 3. sa bhir ity eva 
rgvedasya rusam Gdatta. se’yam prthivy abhavat. tasya yo 
rasah® pranedat so ‘gnir abhavad rasasya rasah. 4, bhuva’ ity 
eva yajurvedasya rasam ddatta. tad idam antariksam abhavat. 
tasya yo rasah prdanedat sa vayur abhavad rasasya rasah. 
5. svar ity eva simavedasya rasam ddatta. so’ ‘sau dydur abha- 
vat. tasya yo rasah pranedat sa ddityo ‘bhavad rasasya rasah. 
6. athai’kasydi va ’ksarasya rasam na ’gaknod addatum om ity 
etasydi 1. se’yam vag abhavat. om eva namdi ’sd. tasyad u 
prana eva rasah. 8. tany etdny astau. astaksara gayatri. gadya- 
tram sama brahma u gayatri. tad u brahma *bhisampadyate. 
astagaphah pagavas teno pagavyam, 1. 


prathame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 1. 1. Prajapati verily conquered this [universe] by means of 
the threefold knowledge (Veda): that [namely] which was con- 
quered of him, 2 He considered: ‘If the other gods shall sac- 
rifice thus by means of this knowledge (Veda), verily they will 
conquer this conquest which is mine here. Come now, let me 
take the sap of the threefold knowledge (Veda).” ». Saying 
bhis, he took the sap of the Rigveda. That became this earth. 
The sap of it which streamed forth became Agni (fire), the sap 
of the sap. 4. Saying biuvas, he took the sap of the Yajurveda. 
That became this atmosphere. The sap of it which streamed 
forth became Vayu (wind), the sap of the sap. »5. Saying svar, 
he took the sap of the Simaveda. That became yonder sky. 
The sap of it which streamed forth became Aditya (sun), the 
sap of the sap. 6. Now of one syllable he was not able to take 
the sap: of om, just of that. 7 That became this >. 
This [speech] is namely om. Of it breath is the sap. s. These 
same are eight. Of eight syllables is the gdyatri. The séman 
is in the gdyatri-metre and the ga@yatri is the brahman ; and thus 
it becomes the brahman. Eight-hoofed are the domestic ani- 
mals, and therefore it belongs to the domestic animals. 


1. 'A. vedena. A. vajayad. *A. padena. ‘hantd. A.B. insert da. 
* repetition and confusion in C. * sd. 
VOL. XVI. 12 
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I. 2. 1. sa yad om iti so ‘gnir vag iti prthivy om iti vayur 
vag ity antariksam’ om ity ddityo vag iti dyaur om iti prano 
vag ity eva vak. 2 sa ya evam vidvan udgayaty om ity eva 
*gnim dadaya prthivyaim pratisthapayaty om ity eva vayum 
adaya ’ntarikse pratisthapayaty om ity "dityam ddaya 
divi pratisthapayaty om ity eva pranam ddaya vaci* pratistha- 
payati. 3. tad dhai ’tac chdiland gdyatram gdayanty ovd3e 
ova3e ova3e® hum bha ova iti. 4. tad u ha tat para’ ’nayu- 
syam iva, tad vayog ca "pam ca ’nu vartma geyam. 5. yad vai 
vayuh paran® eva paveta ksiyeta [sa]. sa purastad vati sa 
daksinatas sa pageat sa uttaratas sa uparistat’ sa sarva digo 
‘nusamvati. 6. tad etad ahur idanim va ayam ito ‘vdsid* athe 
tthad vati ’ti. sa yad resmanam janamdano’ nivestamdno vati 
ksayad eva bibhyat. 1. yad u ha va" apah paracir eva prasrtas 
syanderan ksiyerans tah. yad" ankansi® kurvand nivestamana 
dvartan srjamand yanti ksaydd eva bibhyatih. tad etad vayog 
cdi "vd ca ’nu vartma geyam. 2. 

prathame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 2. 1. Om is Agni (fire), speech is the earth; om is Vayu 
(wind), speech is the atmosphere ; om is Aditya (sun), speech is 
the sky : om is breath, speech is just speech. 2 He who know- 
ing thus sings the udgitha saying om, he takes Agni (fire) and 
causes him to stand firm on the earth; saying om, he takes 
Vayu (wind) and causes him to stand firm in the atmosphere ; 
saying om, he takes Aditya (sun) and causes him to stand firm in 
the sky ; saying om, he takes breath and causes it to stand firm 
in speech. 3, Now the Qailanas sing the gdyatra (-saman) thus : 
ovd3e ovd3e ovd3e hum bhaé ova. 4. Truly, this is thrown awa 
(pardan), as it were ; not productive of long life, as it were. It 
should be sung in accordance with the course of wind and waters. 
s. Truly, if the wind should blow only straight away (pardi), it 
would be exhausted. It blows from the front (east), from the 
right (south), from the back (west), from the left (north), from 
above, it blows from all quarters together. 6. This they say: 
* At this very moment it hath blown in this direction, now it 
bloweth thus.” When it blows begetting a whirlwind, winding 
itself in [it does so] just fearing exhaustion. 7. And if the 
waters should flow streaming straight away (pardcir) only, they 
would be exhausted. When they proceed making bends, winding 
themselves in, producing eddies, [they do so] just fearing exhaus- 
tion. s. Therefore that [séman] should be sung according to the 
course of the wind and waters. . 


2. 'C. antariks-. B. 3 vdci. 4B. chel-; C. chil-. ®-ca. * A.B. 
. -risthat. *C. sit. ya 
a struck out in 


paradid; C. purdd. 
correction; B.C. jamdno. vam. "A. dayad 
B.; C. yad. ankdasi. 
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I. 3. 1. ovd’ ovd ovd hum bha ova iti karoty eva.’ etabhyam 
sarvam dyur eti. 2% sa yatha vrksam akramandir® akrama- 
mana iyad evam evdai’te dve-dve devate samdhaye ’man lokan 
rohann eti. 3, eka u eva mrtyur anvety aganaydi’va. 4. atha 
hinkaroti. candrama vai hinkaro ‘nnam u vai candramah. 
annend ’ganayam ghnanti. 5. tam-tam aganayam annena hatvo 
ity etam eva "dityamn® samayd ’timucyate. etad eva divag 
chidram. 6. yatha kham vd ’nasas® sydd rathasya’ vai 
etad divag chidram., tad ragmibhis samchannam* drgyate. 1. yad 
gayatrasyo "rdhvam hinkarat tad amrtam. tad adtmanan da- 
dhyad atho yajamanam. atha yad’ itarat samo ”rdhvam tasya 
pratiharat. sa yatha’dbhir samsrjyeran” yatha ’gnind 
*gnis samsrjyeta yatha ksire ksiram dsicydd evam evdi’tad aksa- 
ram etabhir devatabhis samsrjyate. 8. 


prathame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 4. 1. tam vd etam hitkarai him bha iti hitikurvanti. 
vdi bhah. asdiu va’ ddityo bha iti. 2 ha va etam nyaigam 
anu garbha’ iti. yad bha iti strindm® prajananam nigacchati 


I. 3. 1. He utters ovd ovd ovd hum bhad ova. By means of 
these two [divinities] he arrives at complete age. 2 As one 
would keep climbing up a tree by steps, even so uniting these 
divinities pairwise he keeps ascending these worlds. s. Death 
alone goes after, viz. hunger. 4. Then he utters Aim. The 
hiikara is the moon, and the moon is food. Through food they 
slay hunger. »s. Having slain through food this hunger and that, 
saying om, he escapes through the midst of this sun. That is 
the fissure of the sky. 6. As is the [axle-] hole of a cart or 
of a chariot, even so. is this fissure of the sky. That appears 
all covered by rays. 7. What of the gdyatra pe woes, is beyond 
the hinkdara, that is immortal. There he should place himself as 
well as the sacrificer. And the rest of the séman is beyond its 
pratihara. s. As waters might be united with waters, as fire 
might be united with fire, as one would pour milk into milk, 
even so this syllable is united with these divinities. 


I. 4. 1. They utter this same Ainkdra as him bha. Fortune is 
bhas (splendor); yonder sun is bhds. 2 According to this same 
sign is [the oardll garbha (fetus). In that he, saying dha, ap- 


3. 'ova. °A.B. div-. *A.B. akram-. ‘A. iti. °B. C. -tyo 
‘nasa. ‘rasasya. *A.B.-nna. °A.B. tvad; tad(?). 'B.-rdn. 
4.'A.om. *gambha. *A.B. strin-. 
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tasmat tato brahmana rsikalpo jayate ‘tivyadhi' rdjanyag girah. 
3. etam ha vd etam nyangam anu vrsabha iti. bha iti 
nigacchati tasmat tatah punyo® balivardo duhand dhenur uksa 
dagavaji’ jayante. 4. etam ha va etam nyaigam anu gardabha 
iti. yad bha iti nigacchati tasmat sa papiydan chreyasisu carati 
tasmad asya pdpiyasag greyo jayate ‘evataro va ’gvatari vd. 5. 
etam ha va etam nyangam anu kubhra iti. yad bha iti nigacchati 
tasmat so ‘ndryas' sann api rajiah prapnoti. 6, tam hai 
eke hinkaram him bha ova iti bahirdhe’’va hiikurvanti, bahir- 
dhe vai grih. grir vai samno hinkdra iti. 1. sa ya enam 
tatra briydd’ bahirdha nvd ayam griyam adhita papiyan bha- 
visyati.”’ 

sa yada vai mriyate ‘tha ’gndu prasto bhavati : 

ksipre bata marisyaty agnadv enam prasisyanti 
tatha hdi’va sydt. tasmdd u hai’tam hinkadram him vo 
ity antar ivdi vd *tmann arjayet. tatha ha na bahirdha griyam 
kurute sarvam ayur eti. 4. 


prathame ‘nuvike caturthah khandah. 


— the secret parts of women, therefore thence is born a 


rihman like a si, a piercing kingly hero. 3. According to this 
same sign is [the word] vrsabha (bull). In that he approaches say- 
ing bha, therefore thence a [sacrificially] pure bull, a milking cow, 
an ox possessing tenfold strength (?) are born. «. According to 
this same sign is [the word] gardabha (ass). In that he approaches 
saying bha, therefore he (the ass) being inferior covers those 
[mares] which are superior ; therefore of this inferior one some- 
thing better is born, either a mule orashe-mule. 5. According to 
this same sign is [the word) kubhra. In that he approaches saying 
bha, therefore he, even though he be not an Arya, obtains kings 
(?). 6 This same Aivtkdra some utter him bha ovd—outside as it 
were. Truly outside is fortune; fortune indeed is the syllable 
him of the séman. 1. If upon this one should say of him: 
“Truly he hath now put fortune outside, he will become worse ; 
Truly, when he dies, he is thrown into the fire ; quickly, alas, he 
will die, they will throw him into the fire—” even so it would 
come to pass. s. And therefore one should put that Aizkara, viz. 
him vo, inside of one’s self, as it were. Thus, indeed, he does 
not put fortune outside, he attains complete age. 


4. *C. jdyata itivy-. yasat. ‘°-ya. ‘insert * A.B. ndak- 
thyas; C. ndrthyas. *C. om. bahirdhe’va 
” bahirddhve, om. va. " -yati ’ti. 


| 
| 
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5. 1. 8& hai ’sa khala devata ’pasedhanti' tisthati. idam vai 
tvam atra papam akar ne ’syasi. yo vai punyakrt sa 
ihe ’ydd iti. 2% sa briydd apagyo vai tvam tad yad aham 
tad’ akaravam® tad vai ma tvam na ’karayisyas tvam vai 
tasya karta siti. 3. sa‘ ha veda satyam ma ”he*’ti. satyam hai 
devatda. sa‘ ha tasya ne” ge yad enam apasedhet satyam® upai 
hvayate. 4. atha ho’vacdi *ksvako' va varsno ‘nuvakta vd 
sityakirta” utai khala devata ’paseddhum eva dhriyate” 
‘syai digah. [tad] divo ‘ntah, tad ime dyavaprthivi samglis- 
yatah, yavati vai vedis tavati’yam prthivi. tad yatrai ’tac catva- 
lam khatam tat samprati sa diva akagah. 6, tad bahispavamane 
stiyamdne manaso ’dgrhniydt. 1. sa yatho ’echrayam prati- 
yasya” prapadyetai evai devataye "dam amrtam 
abhiparyeti yatra "yam idan tapati’ti. atha ho’vdeca— 5. 

prathame ‘nuvake paiicamah khandah. 


6. 1. —gobalo varsnah ka etam adityam arhati samaydi tum, 
dirdd va esa etat tapati nyan. tena va etam pirvena simapathas 
tad eva manasa “hrtyo ’paristad etasydi ’tasminn amrte nida- 


I. 5. 1. This same base divinity stands driving away: “ This 
evil thou hast done here ; thou shalt not come here. Verily he 
who is doer of good deeds, he may come here.” 2 Let him say: 
“Thou sawest what I thus did; thou wouldst not make me do 
this ; thou art doer of it.” 3. That ae tes knows : “ He tells 
me truth.” This divinity is truth. It is not competent _to drive 
him away; he just calls upon truth. 4. Now either Aiksvaka 
Viarsna or Anuvaktar Sityakirta said: “And this base divinity 
begins to drive away from this quarter. 5. [There] is the end of 
the sky ; there heaven and earth embrace. So great as the sac- 
rificial hearth is, so great is this earth ; and where that ditch 
(for the northern altar) is dug, precisely there is that space of the 


sky. «6. Thus, when the bahispavamdna is being sung, he should 
take up [the cup] with the mind. 7. As one would approach an 
elevation, toiling toward [it], even thus by means of this divinity 
one compasses this immortality, where this one here burns. s. 
Moreover — 


I. 6. 1. — Gobala Virsna said : “ Who is able to go through 
the midst of this sun? Verily from afar he thus burns down- 
ward. On that account, verily, the s@man-path is before him (?); 
seizing [him] thus with the mind he should place him above this 

5. insert ‘ti. ° B.C. tvad. *C. arka-. *C. satyam mdhe. 
‘matam. keako. ‘B.C. sdtyakirtta. °B. -i. “dhyy-. pratyasya. 

-B. *tatay-. 
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dhydad iti. tad u ho vaca gatyayanis samaydi ’tad enam 
kas tad veda. yady eta Gpo va abhito yad vayum' va esa upa- 
Avayate ragmin va esa tad’ etasmai*® vyihati ’ti. atha* ho* 
’vdco *lukyo® janagruteyo yatra va esa etat’ tapaty etad eva 
*mrtam, etac ced vai prapnoti tato mrtyund papmand vydvar- 
tate. 4. kas tad veda yat parend’® ”dityam antariksam idam 
andlayanam avarena. 5. athai’tad evad’mrtam. etad eva mam 
yuyam prapayisyatha.” etad eva’ ham na’timanya” iti. 6. tany 
etdny astau. astaksara gayatri. gayatram sama brahma u gdya- 
tri. tad u brahma ’bhisampadyate. astagaphah pacavas teno 


pagayvam, 6. 
prathame ‘nuvake sasthah khandah. 


I. 7. 1. ta eta astdu devatah. etavad idam sarvam. te[....... ] 
karoti. 2. sa nai ’su lokesu papmane bhratrvyadya 'vakigam 
kuryat. manasai "nam nirbhajet. tad etad read *bhyanicyate. 

catvdri vak parimita padani 

tani vidur brahmana ye manisinah : 
guha trini nihita ne’ iigayanti? 
turiyam vaco manusya vadanti 
ti. 4. tad yani tani guha trini nihita' ne’ ’ma 


one in this immortality. 2 Further Qityfiyani said: “‘ Thus 
through the midst of him,’ who knows that? Truly when he either 
calls upon these waters round about, or when upon the wind, he 
then parts the rays for him.” 3, Further Ulukya Jinagruteya 
said: “Truly, where this one burns thus, there is this immor- 
tality. Lf one obtains this, he thereupon separates himself from 
death, from evil. «4. Who knows that which is beyond the sun, 
beneath this abodeless atmosphere? 5. And just this is immor- 
tality. This you will cause me to obtain. This I do not despise.” 


6 =i. 1.8. 


I. 7. 1. These are these eight divinities. So great is the 
universe. They[......... ] does. 2 He should not give an op- 
ortunity in these worlds to his hateful rival. He should exclude 
him with his mind. 3. That same is referred to inare: “Speech 
is four measured quarters ; Brahmans who are wise know these ; 
three, deposited in secret, do not stir ; one quarter of speech men 
speak.” «4. Now these ‘three [quarters] deposited in secret which 


6. 'va’yam, A.B. tady; C. ta. *C. sydi. 4C. atho. *C. om. 
(!) ulukyo A.C. ; ulukyo B. *B. yat. *B. paron-. * A.anvilay-. 
-ta; A. prapip-. -yata. 

7. 1B. -témt. *A. no; C. om. *C. gayanti. ‘4C, -tdni. *C. om. 
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eva te lokah, turiyam vadco manusyd vadanti ’ti. caturbhago 
ha vai turiyam vacah. sarvayad ’sya sarvair ebhir lokais 
sarvena sya krtam bhavati ya evam veda. 6. sa yatha ’emanam 
akhanam rtva® lostho’ vidhvansata evam® eva sa vidhvansate’ 
ya evam vidvansam upavadati. 7. 


prathame ‘nuvake saptamah khandah. prathamo ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 


I. 8. 1. prajapatir vd idam trayena vedend ’jayad yad asye 
‘dam jitam tat. 2 sa diksate’ttham ced va anye devd anena 
vedena’ yaksyanta imam vadva te jitim jesyanti ye ‘yam mama. 
3. hante’mam trayam vedam'* pilaydni ti. 4. sa imam trayam 
vedam apilayat. tasya pilayann ekam eva ’ksaram na ’gaknot’ 
pilayitum om iti yad etat. ». esau ha vdva sarasah. sarasad ha 
vd evanvidas trayi vidya bhavati. 6. sa imam rasam pilayitva 
*panidhayo "rdhvo ‘dravat. 1. tam dravantam' catvaro devanam 
anvapagyann indrag candro rudras samudrah. tasmdd ete 
crestha devdnam. ete’ hy’ enam’ anvapagyan. 8. sa yo ‘yam 
rasa dsit tad eva tapo ‘bhavat. 9. taiman rasam devd anvaik- 
santa. te ‘bhyapagyant’ sa” tapo vd abhid iti. 0. imam u vai 


do not stir,’ they are these worlds. 5. ‘One quarter of speech men 
speak.’ A fourth (Hi indeed is this quarter of speech. Of him 


who knows thus it (?) is done by all speech, by all these worlds, by 
the all. «6. As a clod of earth colliding with a stone as target 
breaks to pieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks ill of 
one knowing thus. 


I. 8. 1-2 =I. 1. 1-2, 3. Come now, I will press this threefold 
knowledge (Veda).” 4. He pressed this threefold knowledge 
(Veda). Pressing, he could not press one syllable of it, viz. om. 
5. And that, indeed, is full of sap. Full of sap is the threefold 
knowledge of him who knows thus. 6. He, having pressed this 
sap, putting it aside, ran upward. 7. Him running four of the 
gods looked after, Indra, Candra, Rudra, Samudra. Therefore 
these are the best of the gods. For they looked after him. s. 
What this sap was, that became penance (tapas). 9. These gods 
looked after this sap. They became aware: “ Verily this [sap] 
hath become penance.” 10. They, feeling this threefold knowl- 
edge (Veda) all over, found in it that same unpressed syllable, 
viz.om. u. And that, indeed, is full of sap. They mixed it 


7. °C. krtvd. ‘losto. * A.C. om. evam..... vidhvansate. * B. adds 
(i.60. 7°-8) saeso..... upavadati. 
8. 'A. -ne. °A. -déi; B. -da. *A.B. -kno. ‘dravam. ‘B. hy ete. 


‘A.om. ‘A. senam. 8-an; B. -dich-. *tebhyahpa-. ™C. -gyams ta-. 
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trayam vedam marimrcitvd tasminn etad evd ’ksaram apilitam™ 
avindann om iti yad etat. 1. esa u ha vava™ sarasah. tendi 
"nam prayuvan.” yatha madhund lajan prayuydd™ evam. te 
‘bhyatapyanta, tesam tapyamandndm apydayata vedah. te ‘nena** 
ca tapasad ’pinena ca vedena tam u eva jitim ajayan" yam pra- 
japatir ajayat.” ta ete sarva eva prajdpatimatra aya3m™* aya3m™ 
iti. 13, tasmat tapyamdnasya bhiyasi kirtir bhavati bhiyo 
yagah, sa ya etad evam veddi ’vam eva *pinena vedena yajate.” 
yado ydjayaty evam eva ”pinena” vedena” ydjayati. 14. tasya 
hai ’tasya nai va ka cand asti? ya evam veda, sa ya evai 
"nam upavadati® sa artim rechati.” 8. 


dvitiye ‘nuvadke prathamah khandah. 


I. 9. 1. tad dhur yad ovd' ova iti giyate kva tra bhavati 
kva same ’ti. 2 om iti vai sima vag ity rk. om iti mano vag 
iti vak. om itt prano vag ity eva vak. om iti ’ndro vag iti sarve 
devah. tad etad indram eva sarve devd anuyanti. 3. om ity 
etad evd ’ksaram. etena vdi samsave parasye "ndram vrijita.* 
etena ha vai tad bako dalbhya djakegindm® indram vavarja.° 


with that, just so as one might mix beans with honey. 12. They 
brooded over [it] (did penance). Of them brooding over [it] 
knowledge (the Veda) was filled up. And by means of this heat 


(penance) and the filled up Veda they conquered that conquest 
which Prajipati [had] conquered. All these are just commen- 
surate with Prajapati, [of whom one may doubt:] “Is it this 
one? Isit thisone?” 13. Therefore greater becomes the renown, 
greater the glory of one who does penance. He who knows this 
thus sacrifices for himself by means of the filled-up Veda ; and 
when he sacrifices for anyone else he thus sacrifices for him b 
means of the filled-up Veda. 4. For him who knows thus there 
is no misfortune at all. He who speaks ill of him, he meets with 
misfortune. 


I. 9. 1. This they say: “If one sings ovd ovd, what becomes 
of the re, what of the sdman?” 2 Om is the sdman, speech is 
the re ; om is the mind, speech is speech ; om is breath, speech is 
just speech ; om is Indra, speech is all the gods. Thus all the 
gods go after Indra. 3. Om is this syllable; by it at a simultane- 
ous soma-sacrifice one would force Indra away from his rival. 


8. "C, pilitam; B.-td. vd. “priay-. “-yaydd. “C. tena; B. 
te ena; A. tendina. *C.-yat. “A.B.-yan. “a3yam. om. yajate 
vedena. * A.B. eva dpi-. “A. asi. “A. upadati; C. uva- 
. acheati; B.C. ar-. 
9. 1B. evd. °*A. ovdta(=ovd3 *rg. ‘avrij-. A.B, -gin-; C, 
-cin-. *vavraja. 
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om ity etendi’va” nindya.’ 4, tiny etany astdu, astaksara gayatri. 
gayatram sama brahma u gayatri. tad u brahma *bhisampad- 
yate. astagaphah pagavas teno pagavyam. tasydi *tani na- 
mani ’ndrah karma ’ksitir® amrtam vyomanto vdcah. bahur’ 
bhiyas sarvam sarvasmad uttaram jyotih. rtam satyam vijna- 
nam” vivdcanam aprativdcyam.” pirvam sarvam sarvd vak. 
sarvam idam api dhenuh pinvate parag arvak. 9. 


dvitiye ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


10. 1. prthaksalilam kamadughaksiti pranasamhitam 
caksuggrotram® vakprabhitam manasa vydptam hrdayagram’ 
brahmanabhaktam‘ annagubham varsapavitram gobhagam 
prthivyuparam tapastanu varunapariyatanam® indragresthani 
sahasraksaram ayutadharam amrtam duhdnd* sarvan iman 
lokan abhiviksarati ti.’ 2. tad etat satyam aksaram yad om iti. 
tasminn dpah pratisthita apsu® prthivi prthivyam ime lokah. 
8. yatha sicyd palagdni samtrnnani syur evam etend ’ksarene 
’me lokds samtrnnah. 4. tad idam imdan® atividhya dagadha 


Truly by means of it Baka Dalbhya forced Indra away from the 
Ajakegins ; just by means of this om he led [him] to himself. 
4+=I. 1. 8. 6, These are its names: Indra, action, imperishable- 
ness, the immortal, end of the firmament of speech (?); the mani- 
fold, the numerous, the all, the light higher than the all; right- 
eousness, truth, distinction, decision which is not to be contra- 
dicted ; the ancient all, all speech. This all also, [like] a cow, 
fattens thitherward, hitherward. 


I. 10. 1. She that milks immortality possessing individual 
oceans (?), possessing wish-granting imperishableness, connected 
with breath, possessing sight and hearing, superior by speech, 
permeated by the mind, having the heart as its point, apportioned 
to the Brahmans, pleasant through food, having the rain as means 
of purification (?), cow-protecting, higher than the earth, having 
penance as a body, having Varuna as an enclosure, having Indra 
as leader, possessing a thousand syllables, possessing ten thousand 
streams, flows in all directions unto all these worlds. 2. Ov is this 
same true syllable. In it the waters are firmly set, in the waters 
the earth, in the earth these worlds. 3. As leaves might be stuck 
together with a pin, so these worlds are stuck together by this 
syllable. « That same having pierced them flows tenfold, hun- 


9. nindya. *-i; C.’ksiti. *-hir. “vijijid-. "C. -ah. 

10. ‘sd. *-kguerotr-. *-da . 4A. bhraktram ; B. bhratram ; C. 
bhrtram. ‘paryyat-. *-dh. ‘C. om. iti. *A.B. -psuh. *A.B. dm; C. 
leaves space between idam and dacadha. 
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ksarati gatadhad suhasradhad ’yutadha prayutadha [niyutadha] 
*rbududha nyarbudadha” nikharvadha" padmam aksitir vyo- 
mantah. 6. yathau ’gho visyandamdnah” parah-parovariyan 
bhavaty evam evdi ‘tad aksaram parah-parovariyo” bhavati. 
6. te hai loka irdhva eva gritah. ima evam trayodagamasah. 
1. sa ya evam vidvian udgayati sa evam evdai tan lokan ativahati. 
om ity etend ’ksarenad ’mum adityam mukha ddhatte. esa ha va 
etad aksaram. 8, tasya’* sarvam dptam bhavati sarvam jitam 
na ha ’sya kag cana” kamo ‘napto bhavati ya evam veda, 9. 
tad dha prthur vdinyo" divydn vratyan papraccha 
sthanam divastambhanim siryam ahur 
antarikse stiryah prthivipratisthah : 
apsu bhimig" gigyire’ bhairibharah 
kim svin mahir adhitisthanty dpa 
itt. 10, te ha pratyicus 
sthindm eva divastambhaniin stiryam dhur 
antarikse stiryah prthivipratisthah : 
apsu bhimig" gigyire” bhiribhardas 
satyam mahir adhitisthanty” dpa 
iti. 1. om ity etad evd *ksaram satyam, tad etad apo ‘dhitis- 
thanti. 10. 
dvitiye ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. dvitiyo ‘nuvakas samdaptah. 


dredfold, thousandfold, ten thousandfold, hundred thousandfold, 
millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred millionfold, billionfold, ten 
billionfold, hundred billionfold, thousand billionfold. 5. As a 
flood flowing in different directions [proceeding] farther and far- 
ther becomes broader, even so this syllable [proceeding] farther 
ard farther becomes broader. 6. These same worlds are lying 
[piled] upward [one above the other]. They thus are of thirteen 
months. 7. He who knowing thus sings the udgitha, he carries 
[the sacrificer] beyond these worltls. By means of this syllable 
om he places yonder sun in his mouth. Verily it (the sun) is this 
syllable. 8. Whoso knows thus, by him all is obtained, all con- 

uered, of him no desire whatsoever is unfulfilled. 9. Now Prthu 
Vainys asked the divine mendicants: “ They call the sun (sé#rya) 


a sky-supporting post ; in the atmosphere is the sun having the 
earth as a support ; in the waters the much-bearing earths lie; on 
what, pray, do the great waters rest?” 10. They answered : 
“They do call the sun a sky-supporting post ; in the atmosphere 
is the sun having the earth as a support ; in the waters the much- 
bearing earths lie; on truth the great waters rest.” 11. This 
syllable om is truth. Thereon, then, the waters rest. 


10. “A.B. nirbu-. A.B. nikharvdca; C. nikharvaddca, -ndn. 
om. parah-paro. “tai. “A.B. tasi. "A. kanva. “A. vii. 
“cicire. A. athit-. 
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I. 11. 1. prajdpatih praja asrjata, ta enam srsté annakdginir 
abhitas samantam paryavigan. 2 ta abravit kimkdmas sthe ’ti. 
annaddyakama ity abruvan. 3. ‘bravid ekam vai’ vedam 
annaddyam asrksi sama’ "va. tad vah prayacchan?® tan 
nah prayacche ’ty abruvan. 4. so ‘bravid iman vdi pagin 
bhiyistham upajivamah. ebhyah prathamam pradasyami ’ti. 
5. tebhyo hinkaram prayacchat. tasmat pagavo hinkarikrato* 
vijijidsamana iva caranti. 6. prastavam manusyebhyah, tas- 
mad u te stuvata ive’ ’dam me bhavisyaty ado me bhavisyati 
ti. 1. vayobhyah. tasmat tiny ddadaniny upadpapdtam 
iva caranti. s. udgitham devebhyo ‘mrtam. tasmdt te ‘mrtah. 
9, pratiharam dranyebhyah pagubhyah. tasmat te pratihrtas* 
tantasyamand@ iva caranti. 11. 

trtiye ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 12. 1. upadravai gandharvapsarobhyah’. tasmat ta upa- 
dravam grhnanta iva caranti. 2 nidhanam pitrbhyah. tasmad 
u te nidhanasamsthah. 3, tad yad ebhyas tat sama prayacchad 
etam evdi’bhyas tad ddityam prayacchat. 4. sa yad anuditas 
sa hitkaro ‘rdhoditah’ prastiva dsamgavam ddir® mdadh- 


I. 11. 1. Prajipati created creatures. They being created be- 
leaguered him completely on all sides, yearning for food (?). 2. 
He said to them: “ What is your desire ?” “ We are desirous of 
food-eating,” they said. 3. He said: “Truly, one Veda have I 
created for food-eating, viz. the séman ; that I will furnish to 
you.” They said : “Furnish that to us.” 4. Hesaid: “ We live 
mostly on these domestic animals. To them I will give first.” 
6. He gave them the Ainkdra. Therefore domestic animals go 
about continually uttering Aim, desirous of knowing [each other], 


as it were. 6, 


The prastdva [he gave] to men. And therefore 
they praise themselves (,/stu), as it were, [saying]: “This will 
be mine, that will be mine.” 7. The ddi [he gave] to the birds. 
Therefore they move about taking themselves (,/da +4), flying 
up and down, as it were. s. The udyitha [he gave] to the gods, 
being immortal. Therefore they are immortal. 9. The pratihdra 
= gave] to the beasts of the forest. Therefore they, being 
ept back, move shaking (?) as it were. 


I. 12. 1. The upadrava [he gave] to the Gandharvas and Ap- 
sarases. Therefore they move taking hold as it were of the 
upadrava (?). 2 The nidhana [he gave] to the Fathers. And 
therefore they are resting on the nidhana. 3. In that he gave 
them this s@man, thereby he gave them this sun. « When it is 


11. °C. sim-. * ‘-krto. *B.C. stuvateva. ‘pratihatds. 
"A.B. tatr(?)s(!)yamand ; C. tatasyamdand. 
12. 1C. -Gpsarebh-. °C. arthodit-. *ddityah. 
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yandina udgitho ‘pardhnah pratiharo yad updstamayam lohi- 
tayati sa upadravo ‘stamita eva nidhanam. 5. sa esa sarvair 
lokdis samah. tad yad esa sarvair lokdis samas tasmdd esa eva 
sama, sa ha vai sdmavit sa sama veda‘ ya evam veda. 6. te 
‘bruvan dire va idam asmat. tatre’dam kuru yatro ’pajivame 
ti.’ 1. tad rtin abhyatyanayat. sa vasantam eva hinkdram 
akarod grismam prastavam varsam udgitham garadam’ pra- 
tiharam hemantam nidhanam. masardhamdsdv eva saptamdav 
akarot. te ‘bruvan nediyo nvdvai ’tarhi. tatradi "va kuru 
yatro "pajivame "ti. 9. tat parjanyam abhyatyanayat. sa pu- 
rovatam eva hitkaram akarot. 12. 
trtiye ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 13. 1. jimatdn prastavam' stanayitnum udgitham vidyu- 
tam pratiharam vrstim® nidhanam. yad vrstat prajag cau 
*sadhayag ca jayante te saptamydv® akarot. te ‘bruvan 
nediyo nvdvai ’tarhi. tatradi ’va kuru yatro ’pajiwame 3, 
tad yajiiam abhyatyanayat. sa yajiiisy eva hinkdram akarod 
reah prastavam simdny udgitham stomam pratiharam chando 


not yet risen it is the Ainkdra; when half risen it is the pra- 
stdva ; at the time when the cows are driven together it is the 
adi ; noon is the udgitha ; the afternoon is the pratihadra; when 
it turns red toward sunset it is the upadrava ; having gone to set- 
ting it is the nidhana. ». This (sun) is the same (sama) with all the 
worlds, therefore it is the séman. Truly he is séman-knowing, 
he knows the séman, who knows thus. 6. They said: “ Verily, 
this is far away from us; make it there where we may live on 
[it].” 7. Then he transferred it to the seasons. He made the 
spring the hivkara, the summer the prastdva, the rainy season the 
udgitha, the fall the pratihdra, the winter the nidhana. Both 
months and half-months he made as sixth and seventh. s. They 
said: “ Verily, it is nearer now ; [but] make it there where we 
may live on [it].” 9 Then he transferred it to Parjanya. He 
made the preceding wind the hitkara,— 


I. 13. 1. The thunder-clouds the prastdva, the thunder the 
udgitha, the lightning the pratihdra, the rain the nidhana ; 
_ what creatures and herbs are born from rain, those he made as 
sixth and seventh. 2 They said: “ Verily, it is nearer now, [but 
make it there where we may live on [it].” s. Then he transferre 
it to the sacrifice. He made the yajuses the hitikara, the re’s the 
prastava, the sémans the udgitha, the stoma the pratihara, the 


12. repeats sa siéma veda. *-ma iti. *kar-. ‘prastdvah. varsd 
udgithah ; B.C. garat pratiharah ; A. om. garadam pratiharam. 
13. 'A. prastatrdi’vam. *-tir. *A. sapatam-. ‘-ma iti. 
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nidhanam. svahakaravasatkarav eva saptamdv akarot. 4. te 
‘bruvan nediyo nvavai’tarhi. tatrai’va kuru yatro "pajivame ’ti.* 
5. tat purusam abhyatyanayat.® sa mana eva hinkaram akarod 
vacam prastavam pranam udgitham caksuh pratihdram g¢ro- 
tram nidhanam. retag edi ’va prajam ca saptamdv akarot. 6. 
te ‘bruvann atra va enat tad akar yatro ’pajivisyama iti. 71. sa 
vidyad aham eva sima ’smi mayy eta devata iti. 18. 

trtiye ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 14. 1. na ha diredevatas' sydt. yavad dha vd dtmana 
devan upaste tavad asmdai deva bhavanti. 2 atha ya etad evam 
veda eva sama ’smi mayy sarva’ devata ity evam* 
ha ’sminn sarva devata bhavanti. :. tad etad devagrut 
sama. sarva ha vai devatdg grnvanty evarnvidam punydya sa- 
dhave. ta enam punyam eva sddhu karayanti. 4. sa ha sma”ha 
sucittag gailano® yo yajnakamo mam eva sa vrnitam. tata evai 
"nam yajia upanamsyati. evamvidam hy udgadyantam sarva 
devata anusantrpyanti. ta asmai trptas tatha karisyanti yathai 
yajia upanamsyati ti. 14. 

trtiye ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. trtiyo ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


chandas the nidhana; the exclamations svdhd@ and vasat he 
made as sixth and seventh. «4. They said: “ Verily, it is nearer 
now, [but] make it there where we may live on [it].” 5. He trans- 
ferred it to man. He made the mind the speech the 
prastava, breath the udgitha, sight the pratihdra, hearing the 
nidhana ; seed and offspring he made as sixth and seventh. 6. 
They said: “ Now thou hast made it here, where we shall live 
on [it]”. 7. He should know: “I am the sd@man, in me are these 
divinities.” 


I. 14, 1. He should not be one having the divinities far away. 
Truly to what extent he worships the gods with the self, to that 
extent the gods exist for him. 2 And who knows this thus: “I 
am the séman, in me are all these divinities,” truly thus in him 
all these divinities exist. 3. That is the devagrut sdman ; for all 
the divinities give ear to one knowing thus for what is pure, for 
what is good. They make him do what is pure, what is good. 
4. Now Sucitta Qiilana used to say: ‘ Whoso wisheth to sacri- 
fice, let him choose me; then the sacrifice will become his. 
For with one who knowing thus singeth the wdgitha all the divin- 
ities are pleased together. They being pleased will so act for 
him that the sacrifice shall become his. 


18. °A. abhyatyatyan-. 
14.'A.B. devata. *A. om. *B. esma. ‘4A. devagrait ; B. deva- 


crit; evagriit. *°B. -nam. 
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I. 15. 1. devd vai svargam lokam Gipsan. tam na gaydnad na 
*sind' na tisthanto® na dhivanto nai’va kena cana karmanda ”pnu- 
van, 2 te devah prajdpatim upddhavan*® svargam vai lokam 
Gdipsisma. tam na gayand na ”sind na tisthanto na dhavanto nai 
’va kena cana karmand ’pdma. tatha no ‘nugadhi yathaé svar- 
gam lokam dpnuyame' ti. tan abravit ’nrcena svar- 
gam lokam praydate’ ’ti. te simnd ’nrcena svargam lokam prda- 
yan. 4 pra vd ime sdmndgur iti. tasmat prasima tasmad u 
prasimy annam atti.” 5, devd vai svargam lokam dyan.* ta etdny 
rkpadani garirdni dhiinvanta dyan. te’ svargan lokam ajayan.” 
6. tiny divah prakirndny ageran. athe ’mdni prajapatir rkpa- 
dani garirani samcityad ’bhyarcat. abhyarcat eva reo 
‘bhavan. 16. 


caturthe ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I, 16. 1. sai ’va rg abhavad iyam eva grih, ato devd abhavan. 
a, athdai ’sim imam asurdg' griyam avindanta, tad evd ”suram 


I. 15. 1. The gods desired to obtain the heavenly world. 
Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running nor by any 
[other] action whatsoever did they obtain it. 2 These gods ran 
unto Prajipati [saying]: “ We have desired to obtain the heav- 
enly world. Neither lying nor sitting nor standing nor running 
nor by any [other] action whatsoever have we obtained it. In- 
struct us so that we may obtain the heavenly world.” 3. He 
said to them: ‘ Approach the heavenly world by means of a re- 
less sdéman.” They approached the heavenly world by means of a 
re-less siman. 4. “Truly, these have gone forth (pra) by means 
of the séman.” Hence [the word] prasdma, and hence one eats 
food imperfectly (? prasdmi). 5. Verily, the gods went to the 
heavenly world. They kept shaking off their bodies, the re- 
parts. They conquered the heavenly world. 6. These [bodies] 
lay strewn up tothe sky. Then a collecting these bodies, 
the re-parts, honored (,/rc) them. Because he honored them, 
they became rec’s. 


I. 16. 1. That one became the re, this one [became] fortune. 
Thence the gods prevailed. 2 Now the Asuras acquired for 


15. 1A. "gin-. -ntyo. *A. updya-. praydme. ‘A. pra- 
yate ; B. pradhame ; C. praydme. After this there 
is confusion and repetition in the MSS. Before 5, all insert: ta etdny 
rkpadani garirani dhiinvanta dyan (A. rtthayan). te svargam lokam 
ajayan (A. -at). athe ’mdni prajdpatir....td eva reo ‘bhavan. *A. 
yat. *MSS. om. te svargam ajayan ; inserted here from repeti- 
7. om. yad "A.B. om, td@eva..... 

ds-. 
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abhavat. 3. te’ devd® abruvan yd vdi nag grir abhid avi- 
danta’ tam asurah. kathan’ nv esam griyam punar eva* 
jayeme 4, te ‘bruvann rey eva sama gadydme te punah 
pratyddrutya® rei sama "gayan, tend lokdd asurdn anu- 
danta, 5. tad vai madhyandine ca savane trtiyasavane’ ca na 
rco ‘parddho* ‘sti. sa yat te rei® gayati tend ’smal lokdd dvi- 
santam bhrdtrvyam nudate. atha yad amrte’ devatdsu pratas- 
savanam gdyati tena svargam lokam eti. 6. prajdpatir vai 
simne ’mam jitim ajayad ya ’sye "yam jitis tam.” sa svargam 
lokam drohat.” 1, te devah prajapatim upetya *bruvann as- 
mabhyam api ’dam sama prayacche °ti. tathe ’ti. tad ebhyas 
prayacchat. tad endn idam sama svargam lokam na 
*kimayata’® vodhum. 9. te devah prajapatim upetyad *bruvan 
yad vai nas sama prada idam vai nas tat svargam lokam na 
kamayate vodhum iti. 10. tad vai papmand samsrjate ’ti. ko 
‘sya papme *ti. rg iti. tad red samasrjan. 1. tad idam praja- 
pater garhayamdnam atisthad idam vai ma tat padpmand sam- 
asraksur"* iti. so ‘bravid yas ’tena vydvartaydd vy eva sa 


themselves this fortune of theirs. gre the cause of the 
Asuras prevailed. 3. These gods said: “'Truly, what hath been 
our fortune, that the Asuras have acquired for themselves. How 


then may we win back this fortune of theirs?” 4, They said: 
“Let us sing the sd@man in the re.” They in turn, running up 
toward [the Asuras], sang the sd@man in the re. Thereby they 
pushed the Asuras from this world. 5. Thus indeed at the noon- 
libation and at the evening-libation there is no offense from the 
re. He who sings these two [libations] in the re thereby pushes 
his hostile rival away from this world. Moreover, in that he 
sings the [chant of the] morning-libation in immortality, in the 
divinities, thereby he goes to the heavenly world. 6, Verily by 
means of the sé@man Prajipati conquered this conquest, viz. what 
conquest there is of him. He ascended to the heavenly world. 7. 
These gods coming unto Prajipati said: “ Furnish this s@man to 
us also.” [Saying] “ Yes,” he furnished this sd@man to them. 
8. This same séman did not wish to carry them to the heavenly 
world. 9, These gods coming unto Prajipati said: “ Verily, that 
siman which thou hast given to us, that does not wish to carry 
us to the heavenly world.” 10, “Mix it with evil.” “ What is its 
evil?” “The re.” They mixed it with the re. 1. That same 
[saman] stood upbraiding Prajapati: “Verily, they thus have 
mixed me with evil.” He (P.) said : “ Whoso shall separate thee 


16. ?A.B. tad. *A.B. evd. ‘vindanta. *A. ava. ‘*B. -drucyatya. 
‘trit-. ‘pardtho. *rei. “anrte. "C. tam. ar-. “A.B. na 
kimayate; C. na kdmayate. “A. kadmdy-; B. sémay. “samsr-. 
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papmand vartata iti. 12. sa ya etad rea pratassavane vydvar- 
tayati vy evam™ sa papmand vartate. 16. 
caturthe ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 17. 1. tad Ghur yad ovd ova iti giyate kva’tra rg bhavati 
kva same 2 prastuvann evd ’stabhir aksaraih prastauti. 
astaksara gayatri. aksaram-aksaram tryaksaram. tac caturvin- 
gatis sampadyante. caturvingatyaksara gayatri. 3. tam etam 
prastavena’ ream dptva ya grir ya "pacitir yas svargo* loko yad 
yago yad annddyam tany dgayamana aste. 17. 

| caturthe ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 18. 1. prajdpatir devan asrjata. tan’ mrtyuh padpma ’nva- 
srjyata. te devd prajdpatim upetya *bruvan kasmdad’ u no 
‘srstha® mrtyum cen nah papmadnam anvavasraksyann* dasithe 
8. tan abravie chandansi sambharata. tani yathayatanam 
pravigata’ tato mrtyund papmana vydavartsyathe’ "ti. 4, vasavo 
gayatrim samabharan. tam te pravigan. tan sa ’echaddayat. 
rudras tristubham samabharan., tam te pravigan. tan sa ’echada- 
yat.” 6, dditya jagatim samabharan, tam te pravigan, tin sa 


from this [evil], he shall separate himself from evil.” 12, He who 
at the morning-libation separates it from the 7c, he thus separates 
himself from evil. 


I. 17. 1. This they say: “If there be sung ovd ovd, what be- 
comes of the re, what of the séman.” 2 When he sings the 
prastava, he sings the prastdva with eight syllables. Of eight 
syllables is the gdyatri ; each syllable is a triple syllable. Thus 
they amount to twenty-four. The gdyatri has twenty-four sylla- 
bles. 3. Having obtained this same re by means of the prastdva, 
he sits singing into his possession what fortune [there is], what 
reverence, what heavenly world, what glory, what food-eating. 


I. 18. 1. Prajipati created the gods. After them death, evil 
was created. 2. These gods coming unto Prajipati said: “ a 
pray, hast thou created us, if thou wast going to create death, 
evil, after us?” 8. Hesaid tothem: “Bring together the metres; 
enter these each one at his proper place, then you will be sepa- 
rated from death, evil. 4. The Vasus brought the gdyatri to- 

ether. They entered it. It concealed them. 5. The Rudras 
sea the tristubh together. They entered it. It concealed 


dveprastavena. . -rga. 

18. ta; C. tah. *kasmd. *C. -std. ‘-srksann. *-can. *A.B. 
-vaksy- ; C. -vatsy-. ‘A. echdd-. 
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*echadayat. 1. vigve devd anustubham samabharan. tam te pra- 
vican. tan ’echadayat. 8, tin asyam rey asvardyam’ mrtyur 
nirajandd yatha mandu manisitram paripagyed® evam. 9. te 
svaram pravigan. tan svare sato na’ nirajandt. svarasya tu 
ghosena ’nvdit. 0. ta om ity etad ksaram samarohan, etad 
eva ’ksaram trayi vidya. yad ado” ‘mrtam tapati tat prapadya" 
tato mrtyund papmand vydavartanta, 1. evam evdi’vam vidvan 
om ity etad evd ’ksaram samdruhya yad ado” ‘mrtamn tapati tat 
prapadya tato mrtyund papmand vydvartate ‘tho yasydi 
vidvan udgayati. 18. 

caturthe ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. caturtho ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


I. 19. 1. athdi ’tad ekavingam sama. tasya trayy' eva 
vidya hinkdrah. agnir asdv dditya esa prastavah. ima 
eva loka adih. tesu’ hi ’dam lokesu sarvam ahitam. graddha 
yajno’ daksina esa udgithah. digo ‘vantaradiga akdga esa pra- 
tiharah. apah praja osadhaya esa upadravah. candrama naksa- 
trani pitara etan nidhanam. 3. tad etad ekavingam sama. sa 
ya evam etad ekavingan sama vedai "tena ha sya sarveno "dgi- 


them. 6, The Adityas brought the jagati together. They entered 
it. It concealed them, 7. All the gods brought the anustubh 
together. They entered it. it concealed them. s. Death be- 
came aware of them in this tone-(tune-)less re, just as one 
might discover the jewel-string within a jewel. 9. They entered 
tone. Them, being in tone, he did not become aware of. But 
he went after them by the noise of tone. 1. They climbed to- 
very upon that syllable om. That same syllable is the three- 
old knowledge (Veda). Resorting unto that immortality which 
burns yonder, they then separated themselves from death, evil. 
u. Even so one knowing thus, climbing upon that syllable om, 
resorting unto that immortality which burns yonder, then 
separates himself from’ death, evil, and likewise he for whom 
one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 


I. 19. 1. Now this is the twenty-onefold sdman. 2 Of it the 
threefold knowledge is the hitkdra ; Agni, Vayu, yonder sun, 
those are the prastdva ; these worlds the @di—for this all is 
placed (,/dhad+d) in these worlds ; faith, sacrifice, sacrificial 
gifts, those are the udgitha ; the quarters, the intermediate 
quarters, space, those are the pratihdra ; the waters, creatures, 
herbs, those are the upadrava; the moon, the asterisms, the 
Fathers, those are the nidhana. 3. This is the twenty-onefold 
sadman. He who thus knows this twenty-onefold s@man, of him 

18. (A.B. -yim. A.B. -ydid. °A.C.om. "C.0. "A. -ped-. "A.B, 

; 
19. 'A. trai. vaévdyur. *yesu. *C. -jiid. 
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tam bhavaty etasmdd v eva’ sarvasmdd dvr¢cyate® ya evam vid- 
vansam upavadati, 19. 


paficamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


I. 20. 1. idam eve’dam agre ‘ntariksam' dsit. tad v evd "py 
etarhi. 2 tad yad etad antariksam'* ya eva’ pavata etad 
evd ’ntariksam.' esa ha vd antariksandma.'* 3. esau evdi ’sa 
vitatah. tad yatha kasthena palage viskabdhe syatam aksena va 
cakrav evam® etene’ "mau lokdu viskabdhau. 4. tasminn idam 
sarvam antah. tad* yad asminn idam sarvam antas tasmad an- 
taryaksam. antaryaksam’ ha vai namai ’tat. tad antariksam’' 
iti paroksam dcaksate. »5. tad yatha mitah prabaddhah” pra- 
lamberann evan hai ’tasmin sarve lokah prabaddhah pralam- 
bante. 6. tasydi "tasya samnas"' tisra dgds” triny agitani sad 
vibhitayag catasrah pratistha daga pragds sapta samstha dvau 
stobhav ekam ripam.” 1. tad yds tisra dga ima eva te lokah. 
8. atha ydani [triny] dgitany agnir vayur asdv dditya etainy 
agitani. na ha vai kam cana griyam aparddhnoti ya evam 
veda. 20. 

sasthe ‘nuvadke prathamah khandah. 


the udgitha is sung by this all ; and from this same universe he 


is cut off who speaks ill of one knowing thus. 


I. 20. 1. This [all] in the beginning was this atmosphere here ; 
and that is so even now. 2 As for this atmosphere—he who 
cleanses here is this atmosphere. For he is atmosphere by 
name. 8s. That same is stretched apart. As two leaves might 
be propped apart by means of a peg, or two wheels by means 
of an axle, so these erg dope 5 are propped apart by means 
of this [atmosphere]. 4. This all is within it. Because this all 
is within (antas) it, therefore [it is called] antaryaksa. Anta- 
ryaksa verily is its name. It is called antariksa in an occult 
way. 5. As baskets bound [to one another] would hang down, 
so in it all the worlds bound [to one another] hang down. 
6. Of this same sdéman there are three dgds, three dgitas, six 
vibhitis, four pratisthds, ten pragds, seven samsthds, two 
stobhas, one form. 7. Now the three dgds, they are these 
worlds. s. Further, the [three] d@gitas, Agni (fire), Vayu (wind), 
yonder sun are these dgitas, He misses no fortune whatever 
who knows thus. 


19. -as. °C. dvreyote. 

20. 1C. -riks-. °C. inserts esa ha vd antariksam. *C. evam. 
5. navam. ‘A. eteina. *A. om. tad..... antas. 
om. 'B. -band-. |'B. -nams. “B. agamah. "A. ekaraipam ; B.C. 
ekartipam. '*A.B. to. 
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I. 21. 1. atha yds sad vibhitaya rtavas te. 1. atha ydg cata- 
srah pratistha ima eva tag catasro digah. 3. atha ye daga praga 
ima eva te daga prandh. 4. atha yds sapta’ samstha ya evdi 
saptd’ *horatrah pracir vasatkurvanti’® ta eva tah. 6. atha 
yau dvau stobhav ahordtre eva te. 6. atha yad* ekam 
karmai va tat. karmanad hi sarvam vikriyate. 1. tasydi 
‘tasya samno devad ajim dyan. sa prajapatir harasa® hinkaram 
udajayad agnis tejasd prastavamn' ripena brhaspatir udgithamn 
svadhaya pitarah® pratihadran viryene ’ndro nidhanam. 8. athe 
devad antarita iva” san. ta indram abruvan tava vai vayam 
smo ‘nu na etasmin saimann abhaje’ti. 9. tebhyas svaram® pra- 
yacchat. tam prajapatir abravit kathe ’ttham akah. sarvam vd 
ebhyus sima pradah, etavad ydvin svarah. rg va 
esa rte svardd bhavati’ti. 10. 80 ‘bravit punar va aham esam' 
etam rasan dadasya iti. tin abravid upa ma gayata. abhi ma 
svarate tathe ti. 1. tam updgdyan. tam abhyasvaran. tesdin 
puna rasam 21. 


sasthe ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 21. 1. Further, the six vibAitis, they are the seasons. 2. 
Further, the four pratisthds, they are these four quarters. . 
Further, the ten pragds, they are these ten breaths. «. Further, 
the seven sarusthds, they are those seven successive (?) days and 
nights that they utter vasat (?). 6. Further, the two stobhas, 
they are day and night. 6. Further, the one form, that is action. 
For by action this all is developed. 7. About this same séman 
the gods ran arace. Prajipati by a grasp conquered the Aijikdara, 
Agni by splendor the prastdva, by form Brhaspati the udgitha, 
by the svudhd the Fathers the pratihdra, by heroism Indra the 
nidhana. 8s. Now the other gods were excluded, as it were. 
They said to Indra: “Verily, thine we are; let us also have a 
share in this séman.” 1. He gave them the tone. Prajipati said 
to him: “ Why hast thou acted thus? Verily, the whole sdman 
thou hast given to them. Truly, as great as the tone is, so great 
is the séman. Verily, without tone it becomes re. 10. He (I.) 
said : “I will take back again this sap of them.” He said to 
them: “Join in my song, intone with me!” “Yes.” wu. They 
joined in the song, they intoned with him. Of them he took the 
sap back again. 


21. 'A. om. sapta etds. *A.B. -d. *C. varsa-. ‘A.B. vad. 
°A. raipih. *C. -sah. ‘B. tdvava, *A. -rama. *A. savar-. 'B. 
eso; C. esom. "'-ttd. 
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I. 22. 1. sa yatha madhudhane’ madhundlibhir madhv 
evam eva tat sdman pund rasam dsificat, 2 tasmad u ha no 
*pagayet. indra esa yad udgata, sa yathad amisadim’ rasum 
ddatta evan esa tesam rasam adatte. 3. kamam ha tu yajamana 
upagdyed yajamanasya hi tad bhavaty atho brahmacary 
ryoktah. 4, tad u vd dhur updi ’va gdyet. digo hy upagayan® 
digam' evam salokatam jayati ti. 5. te ya eve’ ’me’ mukhyah 
prand eta evo’dgdatarag co ’pagatarag ea. ime ha traya udgdatara 
ima u catvdra upagdtarah. 6, tasmdd u catura evo 
kurvita. tasmad u ho pratyabhimrged digas stha gro- 
tram me ma hinsiste "ti. 1. sa yas sa rasa dsid ya evd’yam 
pavata esa eva sa rasah. sa yatha madhvdlopam adydad iti 
ha sma "ha sucittag gdilana evam etasya rasasyad 
pirayeta, sa evo "dgata "tmanam ca yajamanan ca ’mrtatvam 
gamayali ti, 22. 


sasthe ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. sastho ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


I. 23. 1. ayam eve’dam agra akdga asit. sau evd’py etarhi. 
2, sa yas sa dkdgo vag eva sa. tasmad akagdd vag vadati. 


I. 22. 1. As one might pour honey into a honey-vessel by 


means of the honey-cells, even so he then poured the sap again 
into the sd@man. 2 And therefore one should not join in the song 
[of the wdgatar]. This udgdtar is Indra. As he then took the 
sap of those, even so he now takes the sap of these. s. But 
the sacrificer may join in the song [of the wdgdtar] at will—for 
that is the sacriticer’s— and also a Vedic student directed by the 
teacher. 4. Verily, they also say this : ‘‘ One should join in the 
song. For the quarters joined in the song. He thus wins the 
same world with the quarters.” 5. These breaths in the mouth, 
they are the udydtars and upagdtars. For these three are the 
udgdatars and these four are the upagdtars. «6 And therefore 
one should appoint four upagdtars. And therefore he should 
touch the upagdtars respectively [saying]: “ Ye are the quarters, 
do not injure my hearing.” 7. As to what this sap was, he who 
cleanses here, he is that sap. s. “As one might eat a bite of 
honey,” Sucitta Gailana used to say, “so one should fill himself 
with this sap. This same wdgdtar causeth himself and the sac- 
rificer to attain immortality.” 


I. 23. 1. This [universe] in the beginning was this space here, 
and that is so even now. 2 What this space is, that is speech. 


22. 'B.C. -dhuvane. “insert sa. * A.B. -yat. 4C. -gam. ‘evdi. 
va, ‘’dgd-; A.B. -trn. *-trn. 
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vidya *bhavat. 6. sa° trayim vidyam abhyapilayat. tasya abhi- 
pilitdyai rasah pranedat. ta evai "ta vydhrtayo ‘bhavan bhir 
bhuvas svar iti. 1. sa etd vydhrtir abhyapilayat. tasam abhipilita- 
nam rasah pranedat. tad etad aksaram abhavad om iti yad etad. 
s. sa etad aksaram abhyapilayat. tasya ‘bhipilitasya’ rasah pra- 


nedat, 28, 
saptame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 24. 1. tad aksarad eva. yad aksarad eva tasmad aksaram. 
2, yad v ksaram na ’ksiyata tasmad aksayam. aksayam ha 
vai tad aksaram iti paroksam dcaksate. 3. tad dhai 
‘tad eka om iti gayanti. tat tatha na gayet. igvaro hai ’nad 
etena rasend ’ntardhatoh’. atho® dve' ivai ’vam bhavata om iti. 
o ity u hai’ke gayanti. tad u ha’ tan na® gitam. nai tatha 
gayet. ity eva gdyet. tad enad etena rasena samdadhiti. 


Therefore speech speaks from space. 3. This same speech Praja- 
— pressed. Of it being pressed the ~ streamed forth. That 


ecame these worlds. «. He pressed these worlds. Of them 
being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became these divin- 
ities: Agni, Vayu, yonder sun. 5. He pressed these divinities. 
Of them being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became 
the threefold knowledge. 6. He pressed the threefold knowledge. 
Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. That became these 
sacred utterances: bhiis, bhuvas, svar. 1. He pressed these 
sacred utterances. Of them being pressed the sap streamed 
forth. That became that syllable, viz. om. s. He pressed that 
syllable. Of it being pressed the sap streamed forth. 


I. 24. 1. That flowed. Because it flowed (aksarat), therefore 
it is aksara (syllable). 2 And because, being aksara, it was not 
exhausted (,/ks?), therefore it is aksaya. Verily, aksaya is its 
name. It is called aksara in an occult way. s. Now some sing 
this as om. Let one not sing it thus. He is liable to hide it by 
this sap. So also there come to be two, as it were, viz. 0-m. 
And some sing 0. And that is also not sung thus. Let him not 
sing it thus either. Let him sing om. Thus he combines it with 


23.'A. eta vd. *C. rasam. *C. inserts vs. 6 sa trayim 
(!) prdnedat. *A.B. om. °A.B. -@. °C. om. sa trayim 
at. 1 


"94. 1 A.B. -vd. °C. yd-. *B.C. -the. *C. ddhdi; A.B. dvdi. 
om. ‘A.B. ni-. 7A.B. ne éva. ‘o. 
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s. tam etam' vacam prajapatir abhyapiluyat. tasya abhipilitaydai 
rasah*® prdanedat.*® ta eve ’me loka abhavan. 4, sa‘ iman lokan 
abhyapilayat. tesim abhipilitindm rasah pranedat. ta evdi ’ta 
devata abhavann agnir vayur asdv aditya’ iti. +5. sa eta devata 
abhyapilayat. tasam abhipilitanam rasah prdnedat. sa trayi 


102 H. Oertel, 


4. tad etam rasam tarpayati. rasas trpto ‘ksaram tarpayati. 
aksaram’ trptam vydhrtis tarpayati. vydhrtayas trpta vedins 
tarpayanti. vedas trpta devatas tarpayanti. devatdas trpta lokans 
tarpayanti. lokas trpta aksaram tarpayanti. aksaram trptam 
vacam tarpayati.” vak" trpta "kagam tarpayati. dkagas trptah 
prajas tarpayati. trpyati prajayad pagubhir ya etad evam veda 
’tho yasyat "vam vidvan udgayati.” 24. 
saptame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. saptamo ‘nuvakas samdaptah. 


I, 25. 1. ayam eve ’dam' agra akdga dsit sa u eva etarhi. 
2% sa yas sa akaga dditya eva sa, etasmin [hy] udite’ sarvam 
idam akdgate. 3. tasya martyamrtayor vai’ tirdni* samudra eva. 
tad yat samudrena parigrhitam® tan mrtyor dptam atha yat 
param tad amrtam. 4. sa yo ha sa samudro ya eva pavata 
esa eva sa samudrah. etam hi samdravantam sarvani bhitany 
anusamdravanti’. 5. tusya* dydvaprthivi eva rodhasi. atha ya- 
tha nadyam’ kansini® va prahindni" syus sardnsi vai ’vam 
asya parthivas” samudrah. 6 sa esa para eva samudra- 


that sap. 4. He thus causes this sap to rejoice. The sap, rejoiced, 
causes the syllable to rejoice. The syllable, rejoiced, causes the 
sacred utterances to rejoice. The sacred utterances, rejoiced, 
cause the Vedas to rejoice. The Vedas, rejoiced, cause the divin- 
ities to rejoice. The divinities, rejoiced, cause the worlds to 
rejoice. he worlds, rejoiced, cause the syllable to rejoice. 
The syllable, rejoiced, causes speech to rejoice. Speech, rejoiced, 
causes space to rejoice. Space, rejoiced, causes the creatures to 
rejoice. He rejoices in offspring and cattle who knows this thus, 
and also he for whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 


I. 25. 1. This [universe] was in the beginning this space here ; 
and that is so even now. 2 What this space is, that is the sun. 
For when he has risen this all is visible. 3. Verily its limits of 
the mortal and immortal are the ocean. What is encompassed by 
the ocean, that is obtained by death, and what is beyond, that is 
immortal. 4. As for this ocean—he who cleanses here is this 
ocean, For after him running together (,/dru+sam) all created 
beings run together. ». Heaven and earth are its two banks. 
As beakers or pails abandoned in a river would be, so is this 
earthly ocean of his. 6, This one rises at the shore of the ocean. 


24. ° A. om. aksaram vacan tarpayati. B.C. -yanti. "A.B. 


varkas. gdyati. 

25. 'A.B. dav (!). *sudite. *B. vdirva. ‘tarani. A.B. -grnh-. 
6B. -dre-. *C. anudr-. *B.C. -yd. °%-ydm. “kasdini. ™ prahinahini. 
12 A.B. insert sas; C. sa. 
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syo ’deti. sa udyann eva vayoh prstha akramate. so ‘mrtad evo 
*deti. amrtam anusamcarati. amrte pratisthitah.” 1. tasydi ’tat 
trivrd ripam mrtyor andptam guklam krsnam purusah. ». tad 
yae chuklam tad vaco ripam reo ‘gner mrtyoh. sa yd sa 
rk'* sa. atha yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah. 9, atha yat krsnam tad apam 
ripam annasya” manaso yajusah, tad” yds ta apo ‘nnam tat. 
atha yan mano yajus tat. 10. atha yah purusas sa prdnas tat 
sama tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas tat sama. atha 
yad brahma tad amrtam. 28. 


astame ‘nuvadke prathamah khandah. 


I. 26. 1. atha ’dhydtmam. idam eva caksus trivre chuklam 
krsnam purusah, .. tad yac chuklam tad vaco ripam reo ‘gner 
mrtyoh, sa ya sa vag rk’ sa.* atha yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah. 3, atha 
yat krsnam tad apam ripam annasya manaso yajusah.’ tad yas 
ti apo ‘nnam tat. atha yan mano yajus tat. 4. atha yah‘ pu- 
rusas sa pranas tat simu tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas 
tat sama, atha yad brahma tad amrtam, 5. sai ’so ’tkrantir 
brahmanah. atha ’tah pardkrantih. 6. sd yd "krantir vi- 
dyud eva sa. sa yad eva vidyuto vidyotamandydi gyetam® ripam 
bhavati tad vaco ripam reo ‘gner mrtyoh. 1. yad v eva vidyu- 


Rising he ascends on the back of the wind. He rises from the 
immortal. He goes about after the immortal. He stands firm 
in the immortal. 7. That threefold form of him which is not 
obtained by death is white, black, person. 8. What is white, 
that is the form of speech, of the rc, of Agni (fire), of death. 
What this speech is, that is the rc ; and what Agni is, that is 
death. 9. Further, what is black, that is the form of the waters, 
of food, of mind, of the yajus. What these waters are, that is 
food ; and what the mind is, that is the yajus. 10, Further, what 
this person is, that is breath, that is the sdéman, that is the brah- 
man, that is the immortal. What breath is, that is the séman ; 
and what the brahman is, that is the immortal. 


I. 26. 1. Now with regard to the self. This eye here is three- 
fold: white, black, person. 2-4 =I. 25, 8-10. 5. This is the up- 
going of the brahman. And from there is the on-going (?). 
6. This ascending is the lightning. The reddish-white form 
which is of the lightning as it lightens, that is the form of 
speech, of the rc, of Agni (fire), of death. 7. And the dark-blue 


tad yadh..... yah rusas. 
86. 'C. grt. A.B. add ’ksd. °C. -t. *A.om. * geditam. 
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tas samdravantyai nilam’ ripam bhavati tad apam ripam 
annasya manaso yajusah.” s, ya evdi ’sa vidyuti purusas sa 
pranas tat sdma tad brahma tad amrtam. sa yah pranas tat 
sama.’ atha yad brahma tad amrtam. 26. 


astame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 27. 1. sa hai’so ‘mrtena parivrdho mrtyum adhydste 
krtvd. 2 athdi ’sa eva puruso yo ‘yam caksusi.' ya dditye® so 
‘tipurusah. yo vidyuti sa paramapurusah, 3. ete ha vava tra- 
yah purusah.’ ha ’sydi’te jayante. 4. sa yo ‘yam caksusy eso 
‘nuripo nama, anvai' hy*® esa sarvani riipdni. tam anuripa 
ity upasita, anvaict® hai nai’ sarvani ripani bhavanti. 5. ya 
dditye sa pratiripah. pratyan hy esa sarvani ripdani. tam pra- 
tirapa ity updsita. pratyane? hai’namn sarvani ripani bhavanti. 
6. yo vidyuti sa sarvaripah. sarvani’ hy etasmin ripdani. tan 
sarvaripa ity updsita. sarvani ha’smin riipani® bhavanti. 1. 
ete ha vava trayah purusah. ha’sydi jayante ya etad evan 
veda yasyai "vam vidvdn udgdyati. 27. 

astame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. astamo ‘nuvdkas samdaptah. 


form which is of the lightning as it runs together, that is the 
form of the waters, of food, of mind, of the yajus. s, And that 
person which is in the lightning, that is breath, that is the s@man, 
that is the brahman, that is the immortal. What breath is, that 
is the séman ; and what the brahman is, that is the immortal. 


I. 27. 1, This same one, fortified by the immortal, having made 
food, sits upon death. 2 Now he is this person who is in the eye 
here. He who is in the sun is the superior-person. He whe is 
in the lightning is the supreme-person. 3. These are the three 
persons ; to him indeed they are born, 4, He who is here in the 
eye is conformable (anuripa) by name. For he follows after all 
forms. One should worship him as conformable. Verily all 
forms [ will] follow after him. s. He who is in the sun is of cor- 
responding form (pratiripa). For he is corresponding to all 
forms. One should worship him as of corresponding form. 
Verily all forms [will] correspond to him. 6. He who is in the 
lightning is of ali forms. For all forms are in him. One should 
worship him as of all forms. Verily all forms [will] be in him. 
1. Verily these are the three persons. They are born to him 
who knows this thus, and to him for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udgitha. 


26. %-se. A.B. -d. 

27. A.B. -yo. *°A. -so; B. -sd (sec m.); C. -sa. 4A. -vaja. 
SA. hv. -vaiici; B. -vaiivi; C.-van. *B.C.hyenam. *C. pratyam. 
°C. inserts ripdni; C. om. tam 
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I. 28. 1. ayam eve’dam agra akaga dsit. sa u eva ’py etarhi. 
2, sa yas sa Gkaga indra eva sah. sa yas sa indra esa eva sa ya 
esa eva’ tapati. sa esa saptaragmir vrsabhas tuvisman. 3. tasya 
vanmayo ragmih pran pratisthitah. sa yd sa vag agnis sah. sa 
dagadha bhavati gatadha sahasradha ’yutadha prayutadha 
niyutadha ’rbudadh@ nyarbudadha nikharvadha’ padmam 
aksitir* vyomdntah.® 4, sa esa etasya ragmir vag bhitvd sar- 
vdsv dsu prajasu pratyavasthitah, sa yah kag ca vadaty® etasydi 
ragmingd vadati.’ », atha® manomayo daksind@ pratisthitah. 
tad yat tan manag’ candramds sah. sa dagadha bhavati. 
6. sa esa etasya ragmir mano bhitvd sarvdsv dsu prajdsu 
pratyavasthitah. sa yah kag ca manuta etasyai va ragmind 
manute, 1. atha caksurmayah" pratyan™ pratisthitah.” tad yat 
tac’ caksur ddityas sah. sa dagadhaé bhavati. s. sa esa etasya 
ragmi¢ caksur bhited sarvasy dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa 
yah kag ca pagyaty etasydi ’va ragmind pagyati. 9%. atha gro- 
tramaya udan pratisthitah.” tad yat tae chrotram digas tah. sa 
dagadha bhavati. 10. sa esa etasya ragmi¢ grotram bhitvad 
sarvdsy dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa yah kag ca grnoty 
etasydi ragminad grnoti. 28. 

navame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 28. 1. This [universe] here in the beginning was space, and 
that is so even now. 2 This space is Indra. What this Indra 
is, that is he who burns here. That same one is seven-rayed, 
virile, powerful. 3. Of him the ray consisting of speech stands 
firm in front (east). ‘That speech is Agni (fire). It becomes ten- 
fold, hundredfold, thousandfold, ten thousandfold, hundred thou- 
sandfold, millionfold, ten millionfold, hundred millionfold, billion- 
fold, ten billionfold, a hundred billionfold, a thousand billionfold. 
4. This ray of him becoming speech is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever speaks, he speaks by the ray of him. 
». Now [the ray] consisting of mind stands firm at the right 
—. That mind is the moon. That becomes tenfold. 6. 
That ray of him becoming mind is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever thinks, he thinks by the ray of 
him. 1. Now [the ray] consisting of sight stands firm in the 
rear (west). That sight is the sun. That becomes tenfold. s. 
That ray of him becoming sight is located respectively in 
all these creatures. Whosoever sees, he sees by the ray of 
him. 9 Now [the ray] consisting of hearing stands firm upward 
(north). That hearing is the quarters. That becomes tenfold. 
10, That ray of him becoming hearing is located respectively in all 
these creatures. Whosoever hears, he hears by the ray of him. 


28.'A. om. *°A.B. ar-. *A.B. nikharvdcam. *A.B. -ti. *°-ta; B. 
ssom-. °B. pagyati. *B.C. pagyati. *C.om. *?daksand. A.B. man- 
1 A.B rsuma-. -ya. vasthitah. “A.B. ta; C. om. 
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I. 29. 1. atha pranamaya tirdhvah pratisthitah.’ sa yas sa 
prano vayus sah. sa* dagadha bhavati. 2 sa esa etasya ragmih 
prano bhitva sarvasv dsu prajasu pratyavasthitah. sa yah kag 
ca pranity etasyai ’va ragmind praniti. 3. athad ’sumayas tir- 
yan pratisthitah. sa ha sa’ igdno nama. sa dagadha bhavati. 
4. 8a esa etasya ragmir asur bhitvd sarvasy dsu prajdsu pra- 
tyavasthitah. sa yah kag ca suman etasydi va ragmind ’sumdn, 
5. atha ’nnamayo pratisthitah. tad yat® tad annam* apas 
tah.’ sa dagadha bhavati gatadha sahasradha ’yutadha prayuta- 
dha niyutadha ’rbudadha nyarbudadha nikharvadha® padmam 
aksitir vyomantah. 6. sa esa etasya ragmir annam bhitva 
sarvasv’ dsu prajdsu pratyavasthitah. sa yah kag ed "gnaty 
etasyai "va ragmind ’gndti. 7. sa esa saptaragmir vrsabhas 
tuvisman. tad” etad red *bhyaniicyate 

yas saptaragmir vrsabhas tuvisman 

avasrjat sartave sapta sindhin : 
yo rauhinam™ asphurad vajrabahur™ 
dydm drohantam™ sa jandsa indra 
itt. 8. yas saptaragmir iti. sapta hy eta ddityasya ragmayah. 


I. 29. 1. Now [the ray] consisting of breath stands firm aloft. 


That breath is Vayu (wind). It becomes tenfold. 2 That ray 
of him becoming breath is located oe in all these crea- 


tures. Whosoever breathes, he breathes by the ray of him. 3. 
Now [the ray] consisting of the vital spirit stands firm crosswise. 
That same is Lord by name. That becomes tenfold. 4 That 
ray of him becoming the vital spirit is located respectively in all 
these creatures. hosoever possesses the vital spirit, he pos- 
sesses the vital spirit by the ray of him. +. Now [the ray] con- 
sisting of food stands firm hitherward. That food is the waters. 
That becomes tenfold, hundredfold, thousandfold, ten thousand- 
fold, hundred thousandfold, millicnfold, ten millionfold, hundred 
millionfold, billionfold, ten billionfold, a hundred billionfold, a 
thousand billionfold. «6. That ray of him becoming food is lo- 
cated respectively in all these creatures. Whosoever eats, he 
eats by the ray of him. 7 That same one is seven-rayed, 
virile, powerful. That same is spoken of in are: “ Who seven- 
rayed, virile, powerful, let loose to run the seven streams ; who 
with the thunderbolt in his arm smote Rauhina ascending 
the sky—he, ye people, is Indra.” s. ‘Who seven-rayed,’ for these 


29. 'C, -sth-. ®C. om. *C. space for saz. 4A. -vanti. °C. after 
yat reads tat trudam ndma, omitting tad annam SA, an- 
dannam. ‘A. B. sta. A.B. nikharvacam ; C. nikharvadhaca, 
voma-. sdmdsv. | C. om. tad etad,.... vrsabhus tuvismdn. 
2A, roh-. %-hu. ™-ta. 
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vrsabha iti. esa hy eva ”sam prajandm rsabhah. tuvisman iti. 
mahiyai® ’sydi ’sd. 9. avdsrjat sartave sapta sindhin iti. 
sapta hy ete sindhavah. tair idam sarvam sitam, tad yad etair 
idam sarvam sitam tasmat sindhavah. 0. yo rduhinam asphu- 
rad vajrabihur iti. esa [hi] rduhinam asphurad vajrabahuh. 
u, dyam archantam™ sa jandsa indra iti. esa hi’ndrah, 29. 


navame ‘nuvike dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 30. 1. tad yatha girim panthainas samudiyur iti ha sma 
"ha ¢atydyanir evam eta ddityasya ragmaya etam' ddityam 
sarvato ‘piyanti.2 sa hai vidvan om ity addadana etair 
etasya ragmibhir etam ddityam sarvato ‘pyeti. 2 tad etat sar- 
vatodvaram anisedham*® sama. anyatodvaram hai‘ ’nad’ eka* 
eva’ “bhramgam* updsate. ato’ ‘nyatha vidyuh.” 3, atha ya etad 
evam veda sa evdi’tat sarvatodvaram anisedham sama veda. 
4, sd esd vidyut. [yad] etan mandalam samantam paripatati tat 
sama, atha yat param atibhati sa punyakrtydydi rasah. tam 
abhyatimucyate. +6. tad etad ubhratrvyam” sama. na ha va 
indrah kan cana bhratrvyam pagyate, sa yathe ’ndro na kam 


rays of the sun are seven. ‘Virile,’ for he is the bull of these 
creatures. ‘Powerful, that is his exaltation. 9. ‘Let loose to 
run the seven streams,’ for these streams are seven; by them 
this all is bound. Because by them the all is bound (,/s¢), there- 
fore they are [called] streams (sindhu). 10. ‘Who with the 
thunderbolt in his arm smote Rauhina,’ for he with the thunder- 
bolt in his arm did smite Riuhina. 11. ‘ Ascending the sky, he, 
ye people, is Indra,’ for he is Indra. 


I. 30. 1. “As paths might lead together up a mountain,” Ciatya- 
yani used to say, “even so these rays of the sun go from all sides - 
to that sun.” Verily one knowing thus who starts with om ap- 
proaches this sun from all sides by means of these rays of him. 
2, That same is the unobstructed (anisedha) séman having doors 
on all sides. Some, indeed, worship it as having doors on both 
sides, cloud-going. Let them know differently from that. 3s. And 
he who knows it thus, he knows the unobstructed sdman 
having doors on all sides. 4. That same is this lightning. What 
flies around this whole disk, that is the s@man,; and what 
shines across, beyond, that is the sap of good action. Unto that 
he is released. 5, That same is the rivalless s#man. For Indra 


29.  mahaydi. “°C. space for -han-; B. -hattam. 

30. 'B.C. evam. °B. ‘tiprativiyanti. *anus-. *A.C. om. B. nata; 
A.C. ta. *om. A.B. etdva; C. etd. °C. gam ; leaves space for about 
four syllables. ‘eto. viduh. "A.B. -trvim. 
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cana bhritrvyam pagyata evam eva na kam cana bhratrvyam 
pagyate ya etad evam veda "tho yasydi ’vam vidvan udga- 
yati. 30. 

navame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. navamo ‘nuvakas samdaptah. 


I. 31. 1. ayam eve’dam agra akaga asit. sa u eva "py etarhi. 
sa yas sa Gkaga indra eva sah. sa yas sa indras samdai ’va tat. 
a. tisydi ’tasya simna iyam eva praci dig’ ghinkara iyam 
prastiva iyam iyam udgitho pratiharo ‘ntariksan’® 
upadrava iyam eva nidhanam. 3. tad etat® saptavidham sama. 
sa ya evam etat saptavidham sama veda yat kin ca pracyam 
digi ya devata ye manusyd ye pagavo yad annddyam tat 
sarvam’® hinkdrend 4, atha yad daksinayam digi tat 
sarvam prastivend “pnoti. 5. atha yat’ praticyam digi tat 
sarvam adind “pnoti. 6, atha yad udicyam digi tat sarvam 
udgithena "pnoti. 7. atha amusyam digi tat sarvam 
pratiharena “pnoti. s. atha yad antarikse’ tat sarvam upa- 
dravena *pnoti. 9% atha yad asyan digi ya devata ye manu- 
sya ye pagavo yad annddyam tat sarvan nidhanenad ”pnoti. 


indeed sees no rival whatever. As Indra sees no rival whatever, 
even so he sees no rival whatever who knows this thus and like- 
wise he for whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 


I. 31. 1. This [all] here was in the beginning space. And that 
is so even now. hat this space is, that is Indra. What this 
Indra is, that is the séman. 2 Of this same séman this eastern 
quarter is the hivkdara, this (i. e. the southern quarter) the pra- 
stdva, this (i. e. the western quarter) the ddi, this (i. e. the north- 
ern quarter) the wdgitha, yonder [quarter] the pratihara, the at- 
mosphere the upadrava, this [quarter] the nidhana. 3. That is 
the sevenfold séman. He who knows this thus sevenfold séman, 
whatever there is in the eastern quarter, what divinities, what 
men, what domestic animals, what food, all that he obtains by 
means of the Ainvkdra. 4, And what there is in the southern 
quarter, all that he obtains by means of the prastdva. 5. And 
what there is in the western quarter, all that be obtains by means 
of the ddi. 6. And what there is in the northern quarter, all 
that he obtains by means of the udgitha. 7. And what there is 
in yonder quarter, all that he obtains by means of the pratihdra. 
s. And what there is in the atmosphere, all that he obtains by 
means of the upadrava. 9. And what there is in this quarter, 
what divinities, what men, what domestic animals, what food, all 


81. 1 A.B. dir. °C. -iks-. *A. et. ‘insert manusyd. °A.B. -vd. 
*B.C. insert here vs. 4, with pratihdrena for prastdvena. ‘ B. inserts 
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0. sarvam hai’va’sya *ptam bhavati sarvam jitam na ha ’sya 
kag cana kamo ‘napto bhavati ya evam veda. u. sa yad dha 
kim ca kim eai vam vidvan esu lokesu kurute svasya hai va tat 
svatah kurute. tad etad rea *bhyanieyate. 31. 


dagame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 32. 1. yad dyava indra te gatam gatam’ bhimir uta syuh: 
na tua vajrint sahasram stiryd@ anu na’ jatam asta rodasi 
itt, 2 yad dydva indra te gatam gatam bhimir uta syur iti. yac 
chatam dydvas syug gatam bhimyas tabhya esa eva "kago jya- 
yan” 3, na tea vajrint sahasram siryd anv iti. na hy etam 
sahasram cana siryd anu, 4, na’ jatam asta rodasi iti. na hy 
etam jatam rodanti. ime ha vava rodasi tabhyam esa eva "kago 
jydyan. etasmin hy evdi ’te antah. 5. sa yas sa akdga indra 
eva sah, sa° yas sa indra esa eva sa ya esa tapati. _ 6. sa eso 
‘bhrany® atimucyamana’ eti. tad yathai ’so ‘bhrany* atimucya- 
mana ety evam eva sa sarvasmat papmano ‘timucyamana eti ya 
evam veda ’tho yasydai vam vidvan udgayati. 32. 
dagame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. dagamo ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 


that he obtains by means of the nidhana. 10. Verily everything 
is obtained of him, everything conquered, no wish whatever is 
unfulfilled of him who knows thus. 1. Whatever one knowin 

thus does in these worlds, that is his, he does it by himself. 
That same is referred to by a re: 


I. 32. 1. “If, O Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hun- 
dred earths for thee, not a thousand suns, O thou possessing the 
thunderbolt, unto thee when born, attained, nor Rodasi.” 2. ‘If, 
O Indra, there were a hundred skies and a hundred earths for 
thee,’ what hundred skies there might be and hundred earths, 
this space is superior to them. 3. ‘Not a thousand suns, O thou 
possessing the thunderbolt, unto thee,’ for not at all [do] a thou- 
sand suns [attain] unto him. 4. ‘When born attained, nor 
Rodasi,’ for they do not bewail (,/rud) him when born. Verily 
as to these two worlds (rodasz), this space is superior to them 
both. For both are within it. 5. What this space is, that is 
Indra ; what this Indra is, that is he who burns here. 6. He keeps 
liberating himself from the clouds. As he keeps liberating him- 
self from the clouds, even so does he keep liberating himself from 
all evil who knows thus, and he for whom one knowing thus 
sings the udgitha. 


82.'om. °B. *C. om. ‘*-yan. om. sa..... sa. *C. 
space -y. ‘C. -mdnay; A.B. -yamdnay. 
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I. 33. 1. trivrt séma catuspat. brahma trtiyam' indras trtiyam' 
prajapatis trtiyam' annam eva caturthah padah. » tad yad vai 
brahma sa priano ‘tha ya indras sé vag atha yah prajapatis 
tan mano ‘nnam eva caturthah padah. 3. mana eva hinkdro 
vak prastavah prana udgitho ‘nnam eva caturthah pddah. 
4. karoty eva vacé nayati pranena gamayati manasa. tad etan 
niruddham yan manah. tena yatra kimayate tad atmanam ca 
yajamanam ca dadhati. atha’dhidiivatam.’ candrama eva 
hinkaro ‘gnih prastiva aditya udgitha dpa eva caturthah’ pa- 
dah.* tad dhi pratyaksam annam, 6. etd devaté amiavas- 
yam ratrim samyanti. candrama amdvasyam ratrim ddityam 
pravigaty adityo ‘gnim. 1. tad yat samyanti® tasmat sdma. sa 
ha vai simavit sa sama veda ya evam veda. 8, va etasaim 
devatindm ekai’kai’va devata sima bhavati. 9. esa eva ”dityas 
trivre catuspdd ragmayo mandalam purusah. ragmaya eva hii- 
karah, tasmat te prathamata evo ’dyatas tayante. mandalam pra- 
stavah purusa udgitho ya etd dpo ‘ntas sa eva caturthah padah. 
10, evam eva candramaso ragmayo mandalam purusah. ragmaya 
eva hinkaro mandalam prastavah purusa udgitho yd eta dpo 


I. 33. 1. Threefold is the séman, fourfooted. The drahman is 
a third, Indra is a third, Prajapati is a third, food is the fourth 


foot = 2, What the drahman is, that is breath ; and 
what Indra is, that is speech ; and what Prajipati is, that is 
mind; food is the fourth foot (quarter). s. Mind is the hinkara, 
speech is the prastdva, breath is the udgitha, food is the fourth 
foot (quarter). 4, One acts with speech, one leads with breath, 
one causes to go with the mind. That same is shut up, viz. the 
mind. By means of it he thus places himself and the sacrificer 
where he wishes. 5. Now regarding the divinities. The moon 
is the hinkara, Agni is the prastdva, the sun is the udgitha, the 
waters are the fourth foot (quarter). For they are manifestly 
food. «6. These same divinities come together on the night of the 
new moou. The moon, on the night of the new moon, enters the 
sun, the sun [enters] Agni. 7. Because they come together 
(,/i+sam), hence [the word] s@man. He is séman-knowing, 
he knows the séman, who knows thus. s. Of these same divini- 
ties each one divinity is a séman. 9. This sun is threefold, four- 
footed : rays, disk, person. The rays are the Ainkdra. There- 
fore they are extended when it first rises. The disk is the pra- 
stava. The person is the udgitha. The waters within are the 
fourth foot (quarter). 10. Likewise of the moon [there are] rays, 
disk, person. The rays are the Ainkdara. e disk is the 
prastava. The person is the udgitha. The waters within are 


33. 'trit-. * A. -devat-, *A. -am, ‘4C. -d. say-. 
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‘ntas® sa eva caturthah padah. catvdry anydni catvary 
anydni, tany ustdu’. astaksara gayatri. gayatram simu bruhma 
gayatri.’ tad u brahma *bhisampadyate. astagaphah pagavas 
teno pagavyam. 38. 

ekddage ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 34. 1. atha ’dhydtmam, idam eva caksus trivye catuspde 
chuklam krsnam purusah. guklam eva hiikarah krsnam pra- 
stdvah purusa udgitho ya ima apo ‘ntas sa eva caturthah padah. 
2, idam ddityasya ’yanam idam candramasah, catvari ’mani 
catvari ’mani. tany astau. astaksarad gdyatri. gayatram sama 
brahma u gayatri. tad u brahma *bhisampadyate.’ astagaphah 
pagavas teno pagavyam. 3. sa yo ‘yam pavate sa* esa eva® 
prajapatih. tad v eva sama. tasya’yamn devo yo ‘yam caksusi 
purusah, sa esa ahutim atimatyo ’tkrantah. 4. atha ydv etdu 
candramdg ca "dityag ca ydv etdv apsu dr¢yete’ etav* etayor 
devau. +s. yad dha va idam ahur devanam deva ity ete ha te. ta 
eta Gdhutim atimatyo ’tkrantah. 6. tad dha prthur vainyo divydn 
vrdtydn® papraccha 
yebhir® vata isitah pravati 

ye dadante patica digas’ samicth: 
ya Ghutir® atyamanyanta’ deva 

apam™ netarah katame ta dsann 


the fourth foot (quarter). 1. Four are the one, four the others. 
zi, 


I. 34. 1. Now with regard to the self. This eye is threefold, 
fourfooted: white, black, person. The white is the Aiftkdra, 
the black is the prastdva, the person is the udgitha, the waters 
within are the fourth foot (quarter). 2 This is the course of 
the sun, this [the course] of the moon. Four are these, four 
these. = I. 1. s. s. He who cleanses here, that same one is 
Prajipati. That is also the séman. Its god is this person in the 
eye. That same, contemning the offering, [has| gone up (?). 4. 
And these two, moon and sun, which are seen here in the waters, 
these two are the gods of these two. 5. Truly when they say 
“the gods of the gods,” it is these [that they sr These 
same, contemning the offering, [have] gone up (?). 6. Now Prthu 
Vainya asked the divine mendicants thus: “The gods by whom 
impelled the wind blows forth, who give the five converging 
quarters, who contemned the offerings, the leaders of the waters 


88. A. -am. ™C. om. *B. ud. -tri; B.C. -tram. 
34. ' A.B, om. *-yate. 4etiu. °A. tin. ‘*ebhir. *A.B. 
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iti. 1. te ha pratyiicur 
imam esdm prthiviin vasta eko 
‘ntariksam" pary eko babhiva :. 
divam eko dadate yo vidharta® 
vigud agah pratiraksanty anya™ 
iti. 8. imam esam prthivim vasta eka ity agnir ha sah. 9 an- 
tariksam" pary eko babhive ’ti vayur ha sah. 10. divam eko 
dadate yo vidharte™ ’ty ddityo ha sah. vigvd pratira- 
ksanty anya iti. eta ha vai devata vigvd agah pratiraksunti 
candrama naksatrani ti. ta etds simdai’va satyo vyidho anna- 
dydya. 4. 
ekddage ‘nuvdake dvitiyah khandah. ekddago ‘nuvadkas samdaptah. 


I. 35. 1. athdi "tat sama, tad dhus samvatsura eva same ’ti. 
2, tasya vasanta eva hinkdrah. tasmat pagavo vasanta hinka- 
rikratas' samuddyanti. 3. grismah prastavah. anirukto 
prastavo ‘nirukta rtinam grismah. 4. varsd udgithah. ud iva 
vai varsam gadyati. ». garat pratihadrah. garadi ha khalu vai 
bhiyistha osadhayah pacyante. 6. hemanto nidhanam. nidha- 
nakrta iva vai heman praja bhavanti. 1. tav etdv antdu sam- 


—which are they?” 7. They answered: “One of them dons 
this earth here, one hath encompassed the atmosphere, one, who 
is the disposer, gives the sky, others severally protect all regions.” 
8, ‘One dons this earth here, that is Agni. 9 ‘One hath en- 
compassed the atmosphere,’ that is Vayu. 10. ‘One, who is the 
disposer, gives the sky,’ that is the sun. wu. ‘Others severally 
protect all regions,’ these divinities indeed severally protect all 
regions, viz. moon and asterisms. ‘These are true, extended 
kindness (?) for food-eating. 


I. 35. 1. Now this is the séman. This they say : The séman 
is in the year. 2 Of it spring is the Aivkara, Therefore ani- 
mals come together in the spring, continually uttering him. 3. 
The summer is the prastava. The prastdva is indistinct; the 
summer is indistinct among the seasons. 4, The rainy season 
varsah) is the udgitha. One sings the udgitha through the year 
Ped, as it were. 5. The autumn is the pratihdra. Verily in 
the autumn most herbs ripen. 6. The winter is the nidhana. 
In the winter creatures are put to an end (nidhanakrta), as it were. 
1. These two ends combine together ; consequently the year is 


34. -ikg-. "-dhattd. “C. any. “A.B. vidhartte; C. vidhatte. 
16 A.B. ann-; C. ‘nn-; all MSS. -ydyd. 
35. ' A.B. -karirkutas; C. -kartkrtas. 
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dhattah. etad anv® anantas* samvatsarah.’ tasydi antau yad 
dhemantag ca vasantag ca. etad anu grdmasyd ’ntdu sametah. 
etad anu niskasyd ’ntdu sametah. etad anv ahir bhogdan paryd- 
hrtya gaye. 8. tad yatha ha vai niskas samantam griva’ abhi- 
puryakta® evam sama, sa ya evam etad anantam sama 
veda ’nantatam' eva jayati. 35, 


dvddage ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 36. 1. athdi "tat parjanye sama. tasya purovdata eva hin- 
karah, atha yad abhrani samplavayati sa prastavah. atha yat 
stanayati sa udgithah. atha yad vidyotate su pratiharah. atha 
yad varsati tan nidhanam. 2». tad etat parjanye sdma, sa ya 
evam etat parjanye sama veda varsuko’ had ’smdi parjanyo bha- 
vati. 3. athdi’tat puruse’ sama, tasya eva hinkdro ‘yam 
prastdvo ‘yam udgitho ‘yam pratihara idam nidhanam. 4. tad 
etat puruse sama. sa ya evam etat puruse sama vedo "rdhva eva 
prajay@ pagubhir drohann eti. ya u enat' pratyag veda ye 
pratyatico lokds tan jayati. tasya’yam eva hinkdro ‘yam pra- 
stavo ‘yam udgitho® ‘yam pratihdra idam nidhanam. ye pra- 
tyatico lokas tan jayati. 6. yau enat® tiryag veda ye tiryaiico’ 


endless. Its two ends are winter and spring. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a village join together. In accordance 
with this the two ends of a necklace join together. In accor- 
dance with this a snake lies taking its coils about it. s. Truly, 
as a necklace bent all around the neck, so is the endless sdman. 
He who knows this endless s@man thus conquers endlessness. 


I. 36. 1. Now this is the s@man in Parjanya. The wind which 
precedes is its hitkadra; when it causes the clouds to float 
together, that is the prastdva; when it thunders, that is the 
udgitha ; when it lightens, that is the pratihdra ; when it rains, 
that is the nidhana. 2 That is the sdman in Parjanya. He 
who thus knows the séman in Parjanya, truly to him Parjanya 
sends rain. 3. Now this is the s@man in man. Of it this is the 
hinkara, this the prastdva, this the udgitha, this the pratihdra, 
this the nidhana. 4. That is the sdmanin man. He who thus 
knows the s@man in man, he keeps ascending upward by progeny 
and by cattle. 5. And he who knows it in reversed direction 
conquers those worlds which are reversed. Of it this is the Ain- 
kara, this the prastdva, this the udgitha, this the pratihdra, this 
the nidhanu. The worlds which are reversed, those he conquers. 
6. And he who knows it crosswise conquers those worlds which 


35. °C. om. *A.B. -tat. ‘A.B. savat-. *¢ri-. °A.-yattah. *C. 
*nantam. 

36. 'C. -sak-. *-s0. *prajd. ‘4-namh. *C.om. *A.B. ena; C. enath. 
‘A.B. -yuie-; A.B. insert ma. 
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lokas® tai jayati. tasya lomai’va hinkaras prastavo man- 
sam udgitho ‘sthi pratihdro majja nidhanam, 1. tasya triny 
dvir gayati prastavam pratiharam’ nidhanam, tusmat purusa- 
sya triny asthiny dvir dantig ca dvaydg ca nakhah. ye tiryanco 
lokas tan jayati. yauenat samyag veda ye samyatico lokds 
tan jayati. tasya mana eva hiikdaro vak prastavah prana udgi- 
thag caksuh pratiharag grotram nidhanam. ye samyaiico lokds 
tan jayati. 9. athai’tad devatdsu sama, tasya vayur eva hinkdro 
‘gnih prastava dditya udgithag candrama pratihdro diga eva 
nidhanam. 0, tad etad devatdsu sima. sa ya evam etad deva- 
tasu sama veda devatandm eva salokatam jayati. 36. 


dvddace ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 37. 1. tasydi "tds tisra dgneyy *ndry* eka vdigva- 
devy eka. 2 sé ya mandraé ’gneyi.' tayd prdtassavanasyo 
*"dgeyam. dgneyam vii pratassavanam dgneyo ‘yam lokah, 
svayad "gaya pratassavanasyo ’dgdyaty rdhnoti "mani lokam. 
3. atha® ya ghosiny upabdimat? sai *ndri. taya madhyandina- 
savanasyo ’dgeyam. dindram vai madhyandinam savanam 


are crosswise. Of it the hair of the head is the Aiakdra, the 
skin the prastdva, the flesh the udyitha, the bone the pratihara, 
the marrow the nidhana. 1. Of it he sings three openly, viz. the 
prastdva, the pratihdra, the nidhana. Therefore three bones of 
man lie open, viz. the teeth and the two kinds of nails. The 
worlds which are crosswise, those he conquers. 8, And he who 
knows it converging conquers those worlds which are converg- 
ing. Of it mind is the hivkdra, speech the prastava, breath the 
udgitha, sight the pratihara, hearing the nidhana. The worlds 
which are converging, those he conquers. 10. And this is the 
sdiman in the divinities. Of it Vayu is the Aivkdra, Agni the 
prastava, the sun the udgitha, the moon the pratihdra, the 
quarters the nidhana. 11. That is the séman in the divinities. 
He who knows thus this séman in the divinities, he conquers a 
share in the same world with the divinities. 


I, 37. 1. Of it there are these three dgds: one belonging to 
Agni, one belonging to Indra, one belonging to all the gods. 
2, That which is low, that belongs to Agni. With it the udgitha 
of the morning-libation should be sung. Verily the morning- 
libation belongs to Agni, this world belongs to Agni. He [then] 
sings the udgitha of the morning-libation with his (Agni’s) own 
aga, he enjoys this world. s. And that which is loud [and] 
noisy, that belongs to Indra. With it the wdgitha of the noon- 


36. A. lak-. °C. hiinkdram. 
37. 1C. dik-. A.B. ”ndr. *C. om. sd....’d. 4B. mainadhi. A. 
om. atha °C. space for -abdi-. *C. -idina. 
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dindro ‘sau lokah, svaya "gaya maddhyandinasya savanasyo 
*dgayaty rdhnoty lokam, 4, atha yam’ viikhayann iva 
prathayann iva gdyati sa vdigvadevi. tayd trtiyasavanasyo 
*dgeyum. viigvadevam vai trtiyasavanan vdiguadevo ‘yam an- 
taralokah. svayd trtiyasavanasyo ’dgayaty” rdhnoti’mam 
anturalokam, 5. atho ucca khalv ahur ekaydai’va” gayo’dgeyam 
yud eva sya madhyam vaca iti, tad yaya vai vaca vydyaccha- 
mana udgdyati tad evd’sya madhyam vacah. taya"' vd etaya 
vded sarva vaca upagacchati, avydsiktam ekastham griyam 
rdhnoti ya evam veda, 6. atha ya krauiicd sa barhaspatya, sa 
yo brahmavarcasakamas syat sa” tayo ’dgdayet. tad brahma vai 
brhaspatih. tad vai brahmavarcasam rdhnoti, tatha ha brahma- 
varcasi bhavati. 1. atha ha edikitaneya ekasyadi ’va sdmna 
agam gdyati gdyatrasyadi tad anavanam geyam.” tat’ 
simna evd pratihdrdd anavdnam geyam. tat praino vai gdya- 
tram. tad vai pranam rdhnoti. tatha ha sarvam dyur eti. 37. 


dvddage ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


libation should be sung. Verily the noon-libation belongs to 
Indra, yonder world belongs to Indra. He [then] sings the udgitha 
of the noon-libation with his (Indra’s) own dgd, he enjoys yonder 
world. 4, And [the aga] which he sings shaking, as it were 
(tremolo), spreading it, as it were, that belongs to all the gods. 
With it the udgitha of the evening-libation should be sung. 
Verily the evening-libation belongs to all the gods, this inter- 
mediate world belongs to all the gods. He [then] sings the 
udgitha of the evening-libation with their own dgd, he enjoys 
this intermediate world. 5. Now above (?) they say: “Phe 
udgitha should be sung with one dgd@ only, viz. [with that] 
which is the middle (mean) of his voice.” The voice with which 
he sings the wdgitha expanding it apart, that is the middle (mean) 
of his voice. By means of this same voice he attains unto all 
voices. He who knows thus enjoys fortune not poured out in 
different directions [but] closely united. 6. And that which is 
plover-like belongs to Brhaspati. He who may be desirous of 
prominence in sacred lore should sing the udgitha with it. 
Verily this brahman is Brhaspati. He thus enjoys prominence 
in sacred lore. He thus becomes prominent in sacred lore. 
1. Now Caikitineya sings the dgd@ of one séman only, viz. of the 
gayatral-saman]. That should be sung without taking breath. 
That [part] of the s@man unto the pratihdra should be sung 
without taking breath. Thus breath is the gdayatra[-sdman]. 
Verily he thus enjoys breath. He thus attains complete life. 


37. §-ti’mam. “yd; A. inserts ghosinyu. "“-yanti. “tdyd. ™B. 
s; C.om. “insert vdi gayatram from below. B. inserts samnas., 
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I. 38. 1. atha ha brahmadattam’ cdikitaneyam udgayantam 
kurava upodur ujjahih?® sama dalbhye 2 sa ho ’podyamdano 
nitaram jagau. tam ho kim upodyamdno nitaram 
iti. 3. sa ho’vace dam vai lome’ ’ty etad evdi pratyupagrn- 
mah,’ tasmad u ye na etad updvddisur® lomagani ’va tesa 
gmagdindni bhavitarah. atha vayam ud eva gatdras* sma iti. 
atha ha raja jaivalir galinasam’ arksakayanam gamila- 
parndbhydm utthitam papraccha rea *gata* galavatyd3 samnas 
iti. 5. ndi’va rijann ree ti ho’vdca na simne ti. tud yayar 
tarhi sarva eva pandyy@ bhavisyatha ya evam vidvanso ‘gayate 
ti. 5, atha yad dha ’vaksyad rea ca simna ca” game” "ti dhitena 
vai tud yatayamna ’malakdndend gate ’ti hai tad avak- 
syat. tad dha tad uvdca svarena edi ’va hiiikdrena ca "game 
ti. 38. 

dvadace ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 39. 1. atha ha satyaddhivakag cditrarathis satyayajian 
pdulusitam uvdea pracinayoge ’ti mama’ ced vai tvam 
vidvdn "rtvijyam karisyasi ndi’va tarhi punar diksam 
abhidhydtasi "ti. muhurdiks? hy dasa." 2 sa ho ’vdca yo vai 


I. 38. 1. Now the Kurus reproached Brahmadatta Caikitineya 
when he was singing the udgitha, (saying) : “Stop the sdéman, 
O Dalbhya.” 2. He being reproached sang so much the more(?). 
They said to him : “ Why hast thou, being reproached, sung so 
much the more?” s, He said: “ Verily this is the hair-(Joma-) 
[sd@man]; thus we make answer. And therefore the funeral- 
places of those who have thus reproached us will be hairy 
(lomaga), as it were. Now we shall only sing the udgitha.” 
4. Now king Jaivali asked Galinasa Arksikiyana, who had stood 
up with a woolen shirt (?) and a leaf: “O Qalivatya, wilt thou 
sing with the re [or] with the s@man?” ». “Not with the re,” 
he said, “nor with the séman.” “Thus then all of you will 
become renowned, who sang knowing thus.” 6. Now if he had 
said: ‘“ Let us sing both with the re and with the séman,” truly 
he would have told them: “Sing with a sucked-out, used-up 
branch of the amald-plant.” Therefore he spoke thus: “Let us 
sing both with tone and with the Aizkara.” 


I. 39. 1. Now Satyadhivika Caitrarathi said to Satyayajiia 
Piulusita: “ O Pracinayoga, if thou, knowing the sdéman, shalt 
perform the priestly office for me with the séman, then thou 
wilt not think of a second consecration.” For he was one who 
repeatedly consecrated. 2 He said: “He who knowing the for- 


88. ‘tag. *upjihi. ‘some. ‘*-upd¢-. °A.B.-sul. ‘*-tdra. ‘A.B. 
galinasam ; C. gulinasam. *-ta. *pandryyd. ‘ca dgame. 
39. 'mac. *-kgi. *4. 
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cdmnag griyam vidvdn samna ”rtvijyam karoti griman eva bha- 
vati. mano vava samnag grir iti. 3. yo vai samnah pratistham 
vidvan simnd "rtvijyam karoti praty eva tisthati. vag vdva 
samnah pratisthe "ti. 4. yo simnas suvarnam vidvdn samnad 
*rtvijyam karoty adhy asya grhe* suvarnam gamyate. prano 
vdva simnas suvarnam iti. 5%. yo vai simno ‘pacitiin vidvan 
simnd "rtvijyan karoty apacitiman eva bhavati. caksur vava 
samno ‘pacitir iti. 6. yo vdi sadmnag grutim vidvadn sdmna 
"rtvijyam karoti grutiman eva bhavati. grotram vdva samnag 
crutir iti. 39. 
dvddage ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. dvadago ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


I. 40. 1. catvdri vak parimita padani 
tani vidur brahmana ye manisinah : 
guha@ trint nihita’ ne* igayanti 

turiyam vaco manusyd vadanti 
ti. 2. vdg eva sama, vaca hi sima gdyati. vag evo *ktham.* 
vaca hy uktham'* gainsati. vag eva yajuh. vaca’ hi yajur anuvar- 
tate. 3. tad yat kim ea ’rvdcinam brahmanas tad vdg eva 
sarvam. atha yad anyatra brahmo "padigyate. nai* hi tena 
"rtvijyam karoti. paroksendi tu’ krtam bhavati. 4. tasya 


tune of the s@man performs the priestly office with the sdman, 
he becomes fortunate. Verily mind is the fortune of the séman. 
3. He who knowing the firm stand of the séman performs the 
priestly office with the s@man, he stands firm. Verily speech is 
the firm stand of the s@man. 4. He who knowing the gold of 
the sdman performs the priestly office with the s@man, in his 
house gold is found. Verily breath is the gold of the sdman. 
5. He who knowing the reverence of the s@man performs the 
riestly office with the s@man, he becomes revered. Verily sight 
is the reverence of the séman. 6. He who knowing the renown 
of the séman performs the priestly office with the sdman, he 
becomes renowned. Verily hearing is the renown of the sdman. 


I. 40.1. = 1. 7.3. 2. Speech is the saman; for with speech one 
sings the séman. Speech is the wktha; for with speech one 
chants the uktha. Speech is the yajus; for with speech he 
follows out pa the yajus. 3. Whatsoever is this side of the 
brahman, all that is speech; and what is elsewhere is taught [to 
be] brahman. For not at all does one perform with it the 
priestly office, but it is performed in an occult manner. 4. Of 


39. 4C. de. ; 
40. 'B.C. -hdni. -hitdn?. *C. om. ‘4-kt-. *A.B. vdcam. * ne. 
A. om. 
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etusydi vaco manah padag caksuh* padag ¢grotram vag eva 
caturthah padah.’ 5. tad yad vai manasa dhydyati tad vaca va- 
dati. yac caksusa pagyati tad vaca vadati. yae chrotrena grnoti® 
tad vaca vadati. 6, tad yad etat sarvam vaca eva *bhisamayati" 
tasmad vag eva sama. sa ha vai samavit sa sama veda ya evar 
veda. 1. tasya etasyai vicah prind” evd ’suh. esu hi 
sarvam 40. 
trayodage ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 41. 1. tena hadi tend ’sund devad jivanti' pitaro jivanti ma- 
nusyd jivanti pagavo jivanti gandharvapsaraso jivanti sarvam 
idam jivati. tad dhur asune’ ’dam sarvam' jivati kas 
sdmno ‘sur iti. prana iti briydt. prano ha vava sdmno ‘suh. 
3, sa esa prano pratisthito vag u prane pratisthitd, tiv 
etdv evam anyo® ‘nyasmin pratisthitau. pratitisthati ya evar 
veda, a4. tad etad red bhyaniicyate 

‘ditir dydur aditir antariksam* 

aditir® mata sa pita sa putrah: 

vigve deva aditih paica” jana 

aditir jatam aditir janitvam 


this same speech mind is a quarter, sight is a quarter, hearing is 
a quarter, speech itself is the fourth quarter. ». What he thinks 
with the mind, that he speaks with speech. What he sees with 
sight, that he speaks with speech. What he hears with hearing, 
that he speaks with speech. 6. In that this all thus unites 
(,/i+sam) into speech, therefore speech is the séman. Verily 
he is séman-knowing, he knows the sd@man, who knows thus. 
1. The breaths of this same speech are the vital air (asuv). For 
in them this all was born (,/s7). 


I. 41. 1. By this same vital air the gods live, the Fathers live, 
men live, beasts live, Gandharvas and Apsarases live, this all 
lives. 2 This they say: “If this all lives by the vital air, what 
is the vital air of the séman?” Let him say: “ Breath.” Verily 
breath is the vital air of the séman. 3. This breath stands firm 
in speech, and speech stands firm in breath. Thus these two 
stand firm in each other. He stands firm who knows thus. 
4. This same is spoken of inarc: “ Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is 
the atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she is the father, she is the 
son; Aditi is all the gods, the five races ; Aditi is what is born, 


40. °C. inserts caturthah. A. svdd. ‘“e¢runoti. '"hisam-. ™-na. 
asiite ; after this all MSS. insert: esu hi ’damh sarvam site ’ti (A. om. 


ti). 

41. 'A.B. -nti *B. yadd. *B.yene. ‘C. inserts idam. *-ye 
A.B. manyas-. ‘C. pratisthitah. -riks-. °A. om. aditir mata 
..... aditir antariksam in 5. -can. 
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iti. 5. aditir dyaur aditir antariksam’ iti. esa vai dydur esa" 
*ntariksam, 9. aditir mata sa pitd sa putra iti. esd vai” 
pitdi putrah. 1. vigve devd aditih patica jand iti. ye deva 
asurebhyah pirve paica jand dsan ya evd ’sdv aditye puruso 
yag candramasi yo vidyuti yo Spsu yo ‘yam aksann™ antar esa 
eva te. tad esdi’va. 8. aditir jatam aditir™ janitvam iti. esd hy 
eva jdtam esd janitvam, 41. 


trayodage ‘nuvike dvitiyah khandah. trayodago ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


I. 42. 1. drunir ha vdsistham cdikitaneyam brahmacaryam 
upeyaya. tam ho ’vded “jandsi' sdumya gautama yad idan 
vaya’ cdikitaneyds sdmdi’vo pasmahe.’ kam tvam devatam 
upassa’ iti. samai ’va bhagavanta’ iti ho ’vdca. ha 
papraccha yad agniu tad vetthas iti. jyotir va etat tasya samno 
yad vayam samo ’pasmaha iti.” 3. yat prthivyam tad vetthas 
iti. pratisthd vd esd tasya sdmno yad vayam samo ’pasmaha iti. 
yad apsu tad vetthad iti. gdntir vd esd tasya" sdmno yad 
vayam "pasmaha iti. +5. yad’ antarikse tad vetthas iti. 


Aditi is what is to be born.” 5, ‘ Aditi is the heaven, Aditi is the 
atmosphere;’ verily she is the heaven, she is the atmosphere. 
6. ‘ Aditi is the mother, she is the father, she is the son;’ verily 
she is the mother, she is the father, she is the son. 7. * Aditi is 
all the gods, the five races ;’ the gods who were before the 
Asuras—five races— yonder person which is in the sun, in the 
moon, in lightning, in the water, within the eye here, that is 
they, that is she. », ‘Aditi is what is born, Aditi is what is to 
be born; verily she is what is born, she is what is to be born. 


I. 42. Aruni went to Vasistha Caikitaéneya to serve his 
studentship. He (V.) said to him (A.): “Thou knowest, my 
dear Gautama, that we Ciikitiéneyas worship this sdman. 
What divinity dost thou worship?” “The sdman, reverend 
sirs,” he (A.) said. 2 He (A.) asked him (V.): “Dost thou 
know that which is in the fire?” ‘That is the brightness of that 
sdman which we worship.” 2. “ Dost thou know that which is in 
the earth?” “That is the firm standing of that sd@man which 
we worship.” 4. “ Dost thou know that which is in the waters ?” 
“That is the tranquillity of that s@man which we worship.” 
6. “ Dost thou know that which is in the atmosphere?” “That 


41. "C.-so. “A. vdir. “A.B. itir; C. iti. 

42. '('vded) dja. *C. yam. *-mdha ; after this insert iti. *C. leaves 

space for-sa. ‘*-vata. *td. ‘'B. inserts here, in margin, 5. *etasya. 
iti. (end of 5). 
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dima va esa tasya simno yad vayam samo ’pdsmaha iti. 
6. yad vaydu tad vetthas iti. grir va esd tasya samno yad 
samo "pasmaha iti. 1. yad diksu tad vettha3 iti. vydptir va esa 
tasya samno™ yad vayam samo ’pasmaha”" iti. ». yad divi 
tad vettha3 iti. vibhiitir vd esa” tasya simno yad vayamn siamo 
*pismaha” iti. 42. 

caturdage ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 43. 1. yad dditye tad vettha3 iti, tejo va etat tasya' samno 
yad vayam samo ’pdsmaha iti. yac candramasi tad vetthas 
iti. vd esd’ tasya simno yad vayam samo ’padsmaha iti. 
3. yan naksatresu tad vetthas iti. prajid’ va esd tasya' samno yad 
vayam samo ’pasmaha iti. 4. yad anne tad vettha3 iti. reto va 
etat® tasya' samno yad samo iti. ». yat* pagusu 
tad vettha3 iti. yago va etat' tasya sanmno yad vayam samo 
smaha iti. 6. yad rei tad vetthaS’ iti. stomo* vd esa tasya’ simno 
yad vayam samo "pasmaha iti. 1. yad yajusi tad vettha3 iti. 
karma va etat tasya’ simno yad vayan samo “pasmaha iti. 
8. atha kim updassa’ iti. aksaram iti. katamat tad aksaram iti. yat 
ksaran na ’ksiyate ti. katamat tat® ksaran® na ’ksiyate ti. indra 


is the self of that s@man which we worship.” 6. “ Dost thou know 
that which is in the wind?” “That is the fortune of that sd@man 
which we worship.” 7. “ Dost thou know that which is in the 
quarters?” “That is the pervasion of that sdman which we 
worship.” s. “ Dost thou know that which is in the sky ?” “ That 
is the display of that s@man which we worship.” 


I. 43. 1. “ Dost thou know that which is in the sun?” “That 
is the splendor of that sd@man which we worship.” 2. “ Dost 
thou know that which is in the moon?” “That is the light of 
that séman which we worship.” 3. “Dost thou know that 
which is in the asterisms?” ‘ That is the understanding of that 
sdman which we worship.” 4. “ Dost thou know that which is 
in food ?” “That is the seed of that séman which we worship.” 
5. “Dost thou know that which is in the domestic animals?” 
“That is the glory of that s@man which we worship.” 6. “ Dost 
thou know that which is in the re?” ‘ That is the praise of that 
saman which we worship.” 7. ‘Dost thou know that which is 
in the yajus?” “That is the action of that s@man which we 
worship.” s. “ Now what dost thou worship?” “The syllable.” 
“Which is that syllable?” “ which Sewing (,/ksar) was 


42. AB. om. sdmno . *pa. "'-hd. AB. om. $a -smaha. 
43. ' A.B. om. rest of quotation. °C. prajd. *A.B. om. tat of etat. 
*C. om. *A.B. ste-. ‘C. leaves space for -ssa, *-d. aksaran. 
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iti. 9. katamas sa indra iti. yo ‘ksan” ramata” iti. katamas sa” 
yo" ‘ksan ramata iti. iyam devate’ti ho’vdea. 10. yo ‘yam ca- 
ksusi'* purusa esa indra esa prajapatih. [sa] samah prthivyd sama 
akdgena samo divd samas sarvena bhitena. esa paro divo dip- 
yate."* esa eve sarvam ity upasitavyah.” sa yaetad evar 
veda jyotisman pratisthavan chantiman atmavan chriman vya- 
ptimdn vibhitimdns tejasvi” bhavan prajiidvan retusvi yugasvi 
stomavdn" karmavan aksaravan indriyavan samanvi bhavati. 
12, tad etad read ’bhyaniicyate. 43. 

caturdacgame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 44. 1. ripam-ripam pratiripo babhiva 
tad asya ripam praticaksandya : 
indro mayabhih pururipa’ iyate’ 
yukta hy asya harayag gata dage 
ti. 2 riypam-ripam pratiripo babhive ti. ripam-ripan hy esa 
pratiripo babhiiva. 3. tad asya ripam praticaksandye ’ti. pra- 
ticaksandya’ ha ’syai’tud ripam. 4. indro maydbhih pururipa* 
iyata® iti. madyadbhir hy esa etat pururiipa® iyate.’ ». yukta hy 


not exhausted (,/ksi).” ‘ Which is that which flowing was not 
exhausted ?” “Indra.” 9. “Who is this Indra?” “He who 
rests in the eye.” “Whois he who rests in the eye?” “This 
divinity,” he said. 10, That person which is in the eye, that is 
Indra, that is Prajapati. [He is] the same with the earth, the 
same with space, the same with the sky, the same with all exist- 
ence. He shines beyond the sky. He it is who must be wor- 
shiped as ‘this all.’ 1. He who knows this thus becomes bright, 
having a firm stand, tranquil, self-possessed, fortunate, pervading, 
displayed, possessing splendor, possessing light, possessing under- 
standing, possessing seed, glorious, possessing praise, active, pos- 
sessing the syllable, possessing Indra’s power, possessing the sd- 
man. 1%. And this is also spoken of in a re: 


I. 44. 1. “He became corresponding in form to every form; 
such is his form to look upon ; Indra through magic moves about 
in many forms, for his ten hundred bay steeds are yoked.” 
2, ‘He became corresponding in form to every form,’ for he 
became corresponding in form to every form. ss. ‘Such is his 
form to look upon,’ verily to look upon his form is such. 
4. ‘Indra through magic moves about in many forms,’ for 
through magic he thus moves about in many forms. 5. ‘For 


43. A.B. -ksa. "A.B. indramata. so. “C.om., “A.B. -i. 
divy-. “-sitavyah. “-vi. “A.B. stomdn. “ud. 
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asya harayag’ gata dage’ti. sahasram hai ’ta adityasya ragma- 
yah. te ‘sya yuktas tair idam sarvam harati. tad yad etdir 
idam sarvam harati tasmad dharayah. 
6. ripam-ripam® maghava bobhaviti 
mayah krnvdnah pari tanvam svam: 
trir yad divah pari muhirtam’ dgat 

svdir mantrair anrtupa rtave 
ti. 1. ripam-ripam maghava bobhaviti hy 
esa maghavad bhobhaviti. madyah krnvdnah” pari tanvan 
svdm iti. maydbhir® hy" esa’ etat svdm tanum gopayati. 9. trir 
yad divah pari muhirtam dgdd iti.” trir ha vd esa etasya mu- 
hirtasye prthivim samantah paryeti ’mah prajads samea- 
ksGnah. 0. svdir mantrair anrtupa” rtave ’ti. anrtupd hy esa 
etad rtava.* 44. 

caturdage ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 45. 1. tad dha prthur vdinyo divydn vratyan papracche 
uktham ream udgitham ahur 
brahma sama pranam vydnam: 
mano’ va caksur apdnam ahug 
crotram grotriyd bahudha vadanti 
tt. 2 te pratyiecur 


his ten hundred bay steeds are yoked,’ verily these are the 
thousand rays of the sun; they are yoked for him, with them 
he takes this all. In that he takes (,/Ar) with them this all, 
therefore they are called bay (Aart). 6. “Into every form the 
bounteous one often changes, exercising magic around his own 
body, when thrice in a moment he hath come from the sky, through 
his own incantations drinking out of season, the holy one.” 
1. ‘Into every form the bounteous one often changes,’ for into 
every form this bounteous one does often change. s. ‘ Exercis- 
ing magic around his own body,’ for through magic he thus 
protects his own body. 9». ‘When he thrice in a moment hath 
come from the sky,’ for thrice in this moment he goes com- 
pletely around this earth surveying these people. 10. ‘ Through 
his own incantations drinking out of season, the holy one,’ for 
he is thus drinking out of season, the holy one. 


I. 45. 1. Now Prthu Vainya inquired this of the divine men- 
dicants: “They call Indra uktha, re , udgitha, brahman, siéman, 
breath, vydna, or they call [him] mind, eye, apdna, ear; the learned 
speak [of him] in many ways.” 2. They answered: “These hymn- 
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rsaya ete mantrakrtah purdjah 
punar Gjayante vedanam guptyai kam: 
te vai vidvanso vainya tad vadanti 
samdnam purusam bahudha nivistam 
iti. 3. imam ha vad tad devatam trayyam*® vidyayam imam 
samanam® abhy® eka adpayanti nai’ke. yo ha vavdi’tad evam 
veda sa evdi’ "tam devatam samprati veda. 4. sa esa indra 
udgithah. sa yadai* ’sa indra udgitha dgacchati nai ’vo ’dga- 
tug co "pagatrndm’ ca vijiidyate.” ita evo ”rdhvas” svar” udeti. 
sa upari mirdhno lelayati. sa vidyad adgamad indro ne’ha 
kag cana papmda nyangah parigeksyata™ iti. tasmin ha na kag 
cana papma nyangah parigisyate. 6. tad etad abhratrvyam 
sama, na ha va indrah kam cana bhratrvyam pagyate. sa yathe 
’*ndro na kam cana bhratrvyam pagyata evam eva na kam cana 
bhratrvyam pagyate ya etad evam veda ’tho yasydai vam vid- 
van udgayati. 45. 


caturdace ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. caturdago ‘nuvakas samdaptah. 


I. 46. 1. prajdpatir vd veda agra asit. so ‘kamayata bahus 
syam prajayeya bhiimdnam gaecheyam iti. 2 sa sodagadha 
"tmanam vyakuruta bhadram ca samdptig ca “bhitig ca‘ sam- 


composing sages of old are born hither again for the keeping 
of the Vedas; verily they knowing [it], O Vainya, say this, that 
one and the same person is entered into many places.” 3. So 
some cause the attainment in the threefold knowledge of this 
divinity, this same one, others do not. 4. Verily he who knows 
this thus, he thoroughly knows this divinity. 5. That same Indra 
is the wdgitha. When this same Indra comes as udgitha, he is 
not distinguished both of the udgdtar and the upagdtars. He 
rises upward from here to heaven ; he twinkles above the head. 
6. He should know: “Indra hath come ; no evil whatever, [not 
a| trace, will be left here;” truly in him no evil whatever, | not 
a| trace, is left. 7. That is the rivalless séman. Verily Indra 
sees no rival whatever. As Indra sees no rival whatever, so he 
also sees no rival whatever who knows this thus, and also he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha. 


I. 46. 1. wig gy in the beginning was the Veda. He de- 
sired : “ May many, may I beget progeny, may I attain 
manifoldness.” 2 He divided himself into sixteen parts : bliss 


45, *A. traryyd; B.trryyd. *A.B. imam. °C. ny. ‘A.B. ha 
vai. °A.B. -trn-. “insert ti. “rdhva. “svara. parise-. 
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bhiti¢g ca bhitam ca sarvam ca ripam ca ‘parimitamr ca 
grig ea yagag ca nama cad "gram ca sajadtig ca payag ca 
mahiya ca rasag ca. 3, tad yad bhadram hrdayam asya tat. 
tatas samvatsaram asrjata, tad asya samvatsaro ‘nipatisthate.* 
4. samaptih karma ’sya tat. karmand hi samdpnoti. tata rtin 
asrjata, tad asya rtavo ‘nipatisthante. 5. abhitir annam asya‘ 
tat.’ [tac] caturdha® bhavati. tato mdsdn ardhamdsan ahora- 
trany usaso ‘srjata. tad asya masa ardhamdsa ahoratrany usaso 
‘niipatisthante, 6, sambhiti’ reto® ‘sya tad. retaso hi sambha- 


vati. 46. 
paiicadace ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 47. 1. tatag candramasam asrjata, tad asya candrama ana- 
patisthate. tasmdt sa retasah pratiripah. bhitam' prano* 
‘sya sah, tato vayum asrjata. tad asya vayur anipatisthate. 
3. sarvam apdno ‘sya sah, tatah pagin asrjuta, tad asya pagavo® 
‘niipatisthante. 4. ripam vydno ‘sya sah. tatah prajad asrjata. 
tad asya praja anipatisthante. tasmad dsu prajdsu ripdany 
adhigamyante. 5. aparimitam mano ‘sya tat. tato® digo ‘srjata. 


and attainment and energy and growth and existence and the 
all and form and the infinite and fortune and glory and name 
and the summit and the fellows and milk and exaltation and 
sap. 3. What bliss is, that is his heart. Thence he created the 
year. That of him the year attends upon. 4. Attainment, that is 
his action. For by action one attains. Thence he created the sea- 
sons. That of him the seasons attend upon. »5. Energy, that is 
his food; that becomes four-fold. Thence he created months, 
half-months, nights and days, dawns. That of him months, half- 
months, nights and days, dawns attend upon. 6. Growth, that 
is his seed. For from seed one grows. 


I. 47. 1. Thence he created the moon, That of him the moon 
attends upon. Therefore one corresponds to the seed. 2 Exist- 
ence, that is his breath. Thence he created the wind. That of 
him the wind attends upon. 3. The all, that is his apdna. 
Thence he created the domestic animals. That of him the 
domestic animals attend upon. 4. Form, that is his vydna. 
Thence he created offspring. That of him offspring attends 
upon. Therefore among this offspring forms are found. »5, The 
infinite, that is his mind. Thence he created the quarters. That 


46, * A.B. -ante. A.B. insert ta. A.B. tad; C. om. 
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tad asya digo ‘nipatisthante. tasmat ta aparimitah. aparimi- 
tam iva himanah. 6. ¢rir vdg asya sd. tatas samudram asrjata. 
tad asya samudro ‘niipatisthate. 1. yagas tapo ‘sya tat. tato 
‘ynim asrjata. tad’ asya’ ’gnir anipatisthate. tasmat sa mathi- 
tad* iva samtaptad iva jayate. ». nama caksur asya tat. 47. 


paicadage ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 48. 1. tata ddityam asrjata. tad ”dityo ‘nipatisthate. 
a. agram mirdha ’sya sah, tato divam asrjata. tad asya dydur 
anipatisthate. 3. sajatd angdny' asya tani.’ aigdir® hi saha 
jayute. tato vanaspatin asrjata, tad asya vanaspatayo ‘nipatis- 
thante. 4. payo* lomdny asya tani. tata osadhir asrjata. tad 
asydu ’sadhayo ‘niipatisthante. 5. mahiya® mansdny asya tani. 
mansdir hi saha® mahiyate. tato vaydnsy asrjata, tad asya va- 
yansy anipatisthante. tasmdt tani prapatisnini. prapatisnani 
va mahadmdansani.’ 6. raso maja" sya sah. tatah prthivim asr- 
jata. tad asya prthivy anipatisthate. 1. sa hai sodagadha 


of him the quarters attend upon. Therefore they are infinite; 
for infinite, as it were, is mind. 6, Fortune, that is his speech. 5 
Thence he created the ocean. That of him the ocean attends 
upon. 7. Glory, that is his heat (penance). Thence he created 

fire. That of him the fire attends upon. Therefore it is born 

from the churned, as it were, from the thoroughly heated, as it 

were. 8, Name, that is his eye. 


I. 48. 1. Thence he created the sun. That of him the sun 
attends upon. 3. The summit, that is his head. Thence he 
created the sky. That of him the sky attends upon. s. The 
fellows, those are his limbs. For with his limbs one is born. 
Thence he created the forest-trees. That of him the forest-trees 
attend upon. 4. Milk, that is the hair of his body. Thence he 
created the herbs. That of him the herbs attend upon. 5. Ex- 
altation, that is his flesh. For with the flesh one is exalted (?). 
Thence he created the birds. That of him the birds attend 
upon. Therefore they fly forth. Forth-flying (elastic?) as it 
were are the large [pieces of] flesh (?). 6. The sap, that is his 
marrow. Thence he created the earth. That of him the earth 
attends upon. 7. He thus having divided himself into sixteen 
parts came together. Because he came together (,/i+sam), 


47. °C. om. ‘C. tasyd. *A.B. mathitdmid ; C. mathititad. 
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*tmanam vikrtya sardham samait. tad yat samditat® 
tat samnas sdmatvam. 8. sa evdi ’sa hiranmayah purusa ud- 
atisthat prajanam janita.’ 48. 

paticadace ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


I. 49. 1. devdsurd aspardhanta. te devah prajapatim upadha- 
van jayadma ’surdn 2. so ‘bravin na vai mam yayan vittha’ 
surah. yad mam yiyan vidyata’ tato yayam eva 
syata para ’surd bhaveyur iti, 3. tad vai brihi’ ’ty abruvan. so 
‘bravit purusah prajapatis same ’ti mo ’paddhvam. tato vai yi- 
yam eva bhavisyatha para ’surd bhuvisyanti’ti. 4. tam puru- 
sah prajapatis same updsata, tato vai abhavan para 
surah. su yo hai’vam vidvan purusah prajapatis same upaste 
bhavaty atmand para ’sya dvisan bhratrvyo bhavati, 49. 
paticadage ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. paticadago ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


I. 50. 1. devd vai vijigyand’' abruvan dvitiyam karavamahai. 
ma "dvitiyd bhiime te ‘bruvan samdi dvitiyam karava- 
mahai. samdai va no dvitiyam astv iti. 2 ta ime dydvaprthivi 
abruvan sametam sama prajanayatam iti, 3. 80° ‘sav asyd abi- 


bhatsata,* so* ‘bravid bahu va kin ca ca kurvanty 


that is the reason why the sd@man is called so. s. That same 
one arose, a golden person, a generator of offspring. 


I. 49. 1. The gods and the Asuras contended. These gods 
ran unto Prajipati [for help, saying]: “Let us overcome the 
Asuras.” 2, He said: “ Verily you do not know me, neither do 
the Asuras. Verily if you eB > know, then you would prevail, 
the Asuras would perish.” 3. “ Tell that,” they said. He said: 
“Worship me [saying]: ‘Purusa, Prajipati, Siman.’ Verily 
you will then prevail, the Asuras will perish.” 4. They wor- 
shiped him [saying]: ‘ Purusa, Prajipati, Siman.” Thereupon 
the gods verily prevailed, the Asuras perished. He who know- 
ing thus worships [saying]: “ Purusa, Prajipati, Siman,” pre- 
vails himself, his hostile rival perishes. 


I. 50. 1. The gods, having completely conquered, said: “ Let 
us make a second; let us not be without a second.” They said: 
“Let us make the séman the second; let the séman be our 
second.” 2 They said to this sky and earth: “Unite, brin 
forth the séman.” Yonder [sky] strongly abhorred this [earth]. 


48. °C. samdit ; A.B. after this repeat: tad yat sardham samditat (!). 
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adhisthivanty’ adhicaranty adhydsate. punita nv endm apita 
va iti. 4. te gatham abruvan tvayd pundme ’ti. kim tatas syad 
itt. gatasanis® syd iti. tathe te gathayd ’punan. tasmad uta 
gathaya gatam sunoti. 5. tekumbydm abruvan tvayad pundme 
ti. kim tatas sydd iti. gatasanis syd iti. tathe te kumbyay@ 
*punan, tasmad uta kumbyaya’ gatam sunoti.’ 6. te’ nadrdgan- 
sim abruvan tvayd pundme °ti. kim tatas sydd iti. gatasanis'® 
syd iti, tathe "ti. te ndrdgansyd ’punan, tasmad uta nardgansya 
gatam sunoti. 1. te rdibhim” abruvan tvayd pundme kimi 
tatas”* iti. gatasanis” syd iti. tathe ti. te rdibhyd punan. 
tasmad uta raibhya gatam sunoti. se’yam pata. atha ’mum 
abravid bahu vai kim ca kim ca pumang carati. team” anupu- 
nisve “ti. 50. 
sodacge ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 51. 1. sa dilabend ’punita. pitani ha va asya simani pita 
reah pitani yajinsi pittam aniktam pitam sarvam’® bhavati ya 


He said: “Verily they do much on her of this kind and of that, 
they spit on her, they go about on her, they sit on her. Cleanse 
her now; verily she is unclean.” 3s. They said to the gdthd: 
‘““With thee we will cleanse [her].” ‘“ What would be the conse- 

uence?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “ Very well.” 

hey cleansed [her] with the ga@tha@. And therefore one obtains 
a hundred with the gadthd. 4, They said to the kumbyd: “ With 
thee we will cleanse [her].” ‘‘ What would be the consequence 
of it?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” “ Very well.” 
They cleansed [her] with the kumbyd. And therefore one ob- 
tains a hundred with the kumbyd. 5. They said to the ndrd- 
gansi: “With thee we will cleanse [her].” ‘What would be 
the consequence of it.” ‘* Thou wouldst be gainer of a hundred.” 
“Very well.” They cleansed [her] with the ndrdgansi. And 
therefore one obtains a hundred with the ndrdgansi. «6. They 
said to the rdibhi: “ With thee we will cleanse ‘oy @ * What 
would be the consequence of it?” “Thou wouldst be gainer of 
a hundred.” “ Very well.” They cleansed [her] with the ra@ibii. 
And therefore one obtains a hundred with the rdibAi. 1. This 
[earth] here [was] cleansed. Then she said to yonder [sky]: 
“Verily much does a man practice of this sort and of that; cleanse 
thyself also.” 


[. 51. 1. He cleansed himself with noise (?). Verily the 
sGmans are cleansed, the rc’s are cleansed, the yajuses are 


50. °-gthiv-. ‘-ni; C. -ni, and so all MSS. in 5, 6, and 7. *C. -bhy-. 
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evam veda. 2. te sametya sama prajanayatam.* tad yat sametya 
sama prajanayatam tat samnas* simatvam. 3, tad idam sama 
srstam ada utkramya lelayad atisthat. tasya sarve devad mama- 
tvina dsan mama mame’ 4, te ‘bruvan vi’dam' bhajamaha 
iti. tasya vibhige na samapddayan. tin prajdpatir abravid 
apeta. mama va etat. aham eva vo vibhaksyami "ti. 5. so ‘gnim 
abravit tvam vai me jyesthah putrandm asi. tvam prathamo 
vrnisve ti. 6. so ‘bravin mandram sdmno vrne ‘nnddyam* iti. 
sa ya etad gaydd’ anndda” eva so ‘san mam u sa devandm 
rechad ya evam vidvanrsam etad gdyantam upavadad iti, 
1. athe" ’ndram” abravit tvam anuvrnisve ti. 8. 80 ‘bravid 
ugram™ simno vrne griyam* iti. ya etad gaydac chriman 
eva so ‘san mam u sa devandm rechad ya evam vidvansam etad 
gayantam upavadad iti. 9». atha somam abravit tvam anuvrni- 
sve ti. 10. so ‘bravid’® valgu sdmno vrne priyam iti. sa ya etad 
gayat priya eva sa kirteh priyag caksusah priyas sarvesim 
asan mam usa devandm rechad ya evam vidvansam etad gayan- 
tam upavadad iti. 11. atha brhaspatim abravit tvam™ anuvrni- 
sve ti. 12. 80 ‘bravit krauiicam samno vrne brahmavarcasam iti. 


cleansed, the ani#kta is cleansed, the all is cleansed of him who 
knows thus. 2 These two having united generated the s@man, 


Because they having united (,/i+sam) generated the sdéman, 
therefore the séman is called so. 3. This same sd@man, having 
been created, coming up there stood twinkling. All the gods 
were desirous of possessing it [saying]: “[It is] mine, [it is 

mine.” 4. They said: “Let us share it out among ourselves. 

They did not agree in its division. Prajipati said to them: “Go 
away! Verily, this is mine. I will share it out among you.” 
5. He said to Agni: “ Verily, thou art the eldest of my sons; 
choose thou first.” 6. He (A.) said: “I choose the soft (piano) 
of the sdéman, i. e. the food-eating. Whosoever shall sing this, 
may he be a food-eater; and may he encounter me of the gods who 
speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 7. Then 
he (P.) said to Indra: “Choose thou after [him].” 8. He (I.) said: 
“T choose the strong of the séman, i. e. fortune. Whosoever shall 
sing this, may he be fortunate ; and may he encounter me of the 
gods who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. 
9, Then he said to Soma: “Choose thou after [him].” 10. He (S.) 
said: ‘I choose the pleasant of the sdéman, i.e. the dear. Who- 
soever shall sing this, may he be dear to fame, dear to sight, 
dear to all, and may he encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill 
of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. 1. Then he (P.) said 
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sa ya etad gaydd brahmavarcasy eva so ‘san mam u sa devandim 
rechad ya evam vidvansam etad gayantam upavadad iti. 


sodage ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 52. 1. atha vigudn devan abravid yayam anuvrnidhvam iti. 
2, te ‘bruvan vdigvadevam samno vrnimahe prajananam iti. sa 
ya etad gaydt prajdvan eva so ‘sad’ asman devandm rechad 
ya evam vidvansam etad gayantam upavadad iti. 3. atha pagan 
abravid yayam anuvrnidhvam iti. 4. te ‘bruvan vdyur vd asma- 
kam ige. sa eva no varisyata’ iti. te vdyug ca pagavag ca *bru- 
van niruktam‘ samno vrnimahe pagavyam iti. sa ya etad gayat 
paguman eva so ‘sad asman u ca sa vayum ca devandm rechad 
ya evam vidvansam etad gayantam upavadad iti. ». atha pra- 
japatir abravid aham anuvarisya iti.” 6. ‘bravid aniruktam 
simno vrne svargyam' iti. sa ya etad gdydat svargaloka eva so 
‘san® mam u sa devandm' rechad ya evam vidvansam etad gayan- 
tam upavadad iti. 1. atha varunam abravit tvam anuvrnisve 
ti. 8. so ‘bravid yad vo na kag cana ’vrta tad aham pariha- 


to Brhaspati: ‘Choose thou after [him].” He (B.) said: “I 
choose the plover-like of the s@man, i. e. excellence in sacred 
lore. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be excellent in sacred 
lore ; and may he encounter me of the gods who speaketh ill of 
one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 


I. 52. 1. Then he said to all the gods: “Choose ye after 
him].” 2 They said: “ We choose that of the séman which 
elongs to all the gods, i.e. generation. Whosoever shall sing 

this, may he be rich in generation, and may he encounter us of the 

gods who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 

3. Then he said to the domestic animals: “Choose ye after 

[them].” They said: “ Vayu is our lord; he will choose for us.” 

4 They, Vayu and the domestic animals, said: “ We choose the 

distinct [part] of the s@man, i. e. that which belongs to the domes- 

tic animals. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be rich in do- 
mestic animals; and may he encounter us and Vayu of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this.” 

6. Then Prajipati said : “I will choose after [them].” 6, He said : 

“T choose the indistinct [part] of the s@man, i. e. that which be- 

longs to heaven. Whosoever shall sing this, may he be in posses- 

sion of the heavenly world, and may he encounter me of the gods 
who speaketh ill of one who knoweth thus, who singeth this. 

1. Then he said to Varuna: “ Choose thou after [me].” 8, He said: 


52. 'B. inserts ma. ‘insert from below ca sa vadyum. *C. varistha. 
‘anir-. *B. -yug. omit the rest, toiti. ‘A.B. ti. * A.B. svar- 
gam. *B. samut. 
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risya” iti. kim iti. apadhvantam" sdmno vrne ‘pagavyam iti. 
sa ya etad gaydd apagur” eva so ‘san maim u sa devanam 
rechad™ ya etad gaydd iti. 9. tani vd etiny astdu gitagitani 
sdmnah, iminy u ha vai sapta gitani. athe eva varuny 
aga gita. w. sayam ha kam cai vidvan etdsam sapta- 
nam agdndm gdyati gitam eva’sya bhavaty etan u kaman" 
radhnoti" ya etasu kamah. athe "mam eva vdrunim dgam na 
gayet. 52. 
sodace ‘nuviake trtiyah khandah. soda¢go ‘nuvdkus samdptah. 


I. 53. 1. dvayam vdve ’dam agra dsit sac cai "vd "sae ea. 
2, tayor yat sat tat sama tan manas sa prainah. atha yad asat 
sa rk' sa vak so Spanah. 3. tad yan manag ca pranag ca tat 
sumdanam. atha ya vak ca ’panag ca tat samanam. idam dyata- 
nam manag ca pranag ce "dam dyatanam’® vak ca "panag ca. 
tasmat pumdn daksinato yosdm upagete.’ 4. se’yam rg asmin 
siman‘ mithunam dicchata. tim aprechat kad tvam asi sa 
*ham asmi ty abravit. atha va aham amo ‘smi’ti. 5. tad yat sa 


“ What no one of you hath chosen, with that I will gird myself (?).” 
“What is it?” “I choose the ill-sounding [part] of the sdman, 
i.e. that which does not belong to the domestic animals. Who- 
soever shall sing this, may he be without domestic animals, and 


may he encounter me of the gods who singeth this.” 9. These 
same then are eight [d@gds| of the sdman, sung and unsung ; and 
verily these seven are sung, but this @g@ belonging to Varuna 
is not sung. 10. Whichever of these seven dgds any one know- 
ing thus sings, of him [the séman ?] is sung, and he accomplishes 
those wishes which are in these [@gds]._ And this dg@ belonging 
to Varuna one should not sing. 


I. 53. 1. Verily, this [all] was twofold in the beginning: the 
existent and the non-existent. 2 Of these two the existent, that 
is the s@man, the mind, breath ; and the non-existent, that is the 
re, speech, exhalation. That which is mind and breath, that is 
the same; and that which is speech and exhalation, that is the 
same. This resting-place is mind and breath; this resting-place 
is speech and exhalation. Therefore a man lies by a woman at 
the right side. 4. This re desired intercourse with this sd@man. 
He (the sdman) asked her (the re): “Who art thou?” She 
answered: “I am she (sd).” “Verily, then, I am he (ama).” 
5. What was she (s@) and he (ama), that became the s@man; that 


52. A.B. -hrsy-; A.B. -yata. A.B. apaddhamdtam ; C. apadhmda- 
tam. pag-. “A. prim. m. rddhdd. ™“B. -tha; C. katha. "A. -¢. 
6 A.B. kama. “C. nirudhn-; A.B. nirrdhnoti. 

58. 'B. myak; after this A.B. insert asmy adadya bhavite ’ti ; C. asty 
(space) bhavite ’ti (a misplaced gloss?). *-nd. *C. upavagete. *-ma. 
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ca ’mag ca tat sama *bhavat tat simnas simatvam. 6, tau vai 
sambhavdave ’ti. ne abravit svasa vai mama tvam asy anyatra 
mithunam icchasve ti. 1. sa bravin na vai tam vindami yena 
sambhaveyam.® tvayai "va sambhavani sd vai punisve *ty 
abravit. apiita va asi’ti.® 8. sa punita yad idam vipra’ vadanti 
tena. sa *bravit ’dam bhavisyati ’ti. pratyithe ’ty’ abravit. 
dhir va esd. prajinam jivanam va etad bhavisyati ’ti. tathe 
tat pratyduhat, tasmadd esa dhir eva prajanam jivanam eva. 
9, punisve ty abravit. sad "punita gathayd sa "punita kumbyaya”® 
si "punita nadrdgansyad sa punita purdnetihasena sd "punita yad 
idam™ adaya na” *gayanti tena, sd *bravit kve’dam bhavis- 
yati pratyihe "ty abravit. dhir va esd. prajanam jivanam 
wa etad bhavisyati ’ti. tathe ti. tat pratyduhat, tasmad esa dhir 
v eva prajanam jiwanam v eva. punisvdi ve ty abravit. 58. 
saptadace ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I. 54. 1. s&@ madhund punita.' tasmad uta brahmacari madhu 
na eniydd vedasya palaiva’® iti. kimam ha tv dedryadattam 
agniydt. atha rk bravid bahu vai kim ca kim ca 


is the reason why the sdéman is called so. 6. “Let us two here 
have intercourse.” ‘ No,” he said, “verily thou art my sister ; 
desire intercourse elsewhere.” 7. She said: “ Verily, I find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse ; let me have inter- 
course with thee.” ‘Then cleanse thyself,” he said; “ verily 
thou art unclean.” 8, She cleansed herself with that which the 
inspired bards say. She said: “ What is to become of this?” 
“Cast it back,” he said ; “verily this is device ; it will become the 
living of people.” “Yes.” She cast it back. Therefore is this 
device the living of people. 9. “Cleanse thyself,” he said. She 
cleansed herself with the gd@thd, she cleansed herself with the 
kumbyd, she cleansed herself with the ndrdgansi, she cleansed 
herself with the purdna and itihdsa, she cleansed herself with 
that which they do not sing here when starting (?). 10. She said: 
“What is to become of it?” “Cast it back,” he said; “ verily 
this is device. It will become the living of people.” “Yes.” 
She cast it back. Therefore this is both device and the living 
of people. 11. Cleanse thyself,” he said. 


I. 54. 1. She cleansed herself with honey. And therefore a 
Vedic student should not eat honey [saying]: “[It is] the husk 
of the Veda.” But he may eat at A sh what his teacher gives 
him. 2 Now the re said to the sdéman: “ Verily much does a 


53. >sambhavet. yam. ‘insert vd. ‘A.B. pra; C. riprd. *A.B. tve. 
° A.B. tyat. C.-mbh-; B.C. insert vd. "C. imam. A.B. mdda- 
yand; C. ddadyand. 

54. ‘repeat whole clause. °C. leaves s for first two syllables, 
third syllable sa; for kdmam all MSS, read -md. 
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carati. tvam anupunisve sa bharandakesnena 
nita. pitini ha vd asya samani pita reah piitani yajinsi pitam 
aniktam pitam sarvam bhavati ya evam veda. 3. tabhydain 
sado mithundya paryagrayan.’ tasmdd upavasathiyam’® ratrim 
sadasi® na gayita.’ atra hy etav rksaime upavasathiyam ratrim 
sadasi sambhavatah. sa yatha greyasa upadrastai’ vam hi gagvad’ 
igvaro ‘nulabdhah pardbhavitoh, 4. atho udgdtur mukhe 
sambhavatah. udgdtur eva mukham *ksete’ti. 56. tad u va 
Ghuh kimam evo ’dgdtur mukham ikseta, upavasathiyam evai 
ratrim sadasi na gayita. atra hy evai ’tav rksame upavasa- 
thiyam” ratrim sadasi sambhavata iti. 6. tam sambhavisyann 
aha" ’mo asmi sad tvam sad tvam asy amo ‘ham, mam 
anuvrata™ bhitvd prajah prajanaydvahdai. ehi sambhavavaha" 
iti. 1. tam sambhavann atyaricyata.” so ‘bravin na vai tra 
*nubhavami. virdd bhitva prajanaydve °ti. tathe 8. tau 
virdd bhitvd prajanayatam. hiikdrag ea "havag" ca prastavag 
ca prathamda co ’dgithag ca madhyama ca pratihadrag co ’ttama 
ca nidhanam ca vasatkarag cdi vam" virdd bhitvd prajana- 


man practice of one sort and another; cleanse thyself also.” He 
cleansed himself with...... = 1.51.1. 3. They enclosed the 
sadas for their intercourse. Therefore in the night of the fast- 
day one should not lie in the sadas,; for there, in the sadas, these 
two, 7c and sdman, have intercourse in the night of the fast-day. 
For, as one who spies upon a superior, even so he, apprehended, 
is altogether likely to perish. 4. Now they say: “In the mouth 
of the udgdtar they have intercourse ; one should not look at 
the mouth of the udgdtar.” »6. But they also say this: “‘He may 
look at pleasure at the mouth of the udgdtar. ~—— in this 
night of the fast-day he should not lie in the sadas,; for there, 
in the sadas, these two, 7c and sdman, have intercourse in the 
night of the fast-day.” «6. When he was about to have inter- 
course with her, he said: “I am he, thou art she; thou art 
she, I am he; becoming obedient to me (my wife), let us gener- 
ate offspring. Come! let us have intercourse.” 7. When he had 
intercourse with her, he exceeded. He said : “ Verily, I am not 
adapted to thee. Having become the virdj let us two generate.” — 
“Yes.” 8. They, having become the virdj, generated. [As] 
hinkara and dhdva and prastdva and first [aga ?] and udgitha 
and middle [a@g@?] and pratihara and last [aga ?] and nidhana 


54. *A. harundakesnend; B. bharanda- (second a corr. from u); C. 
bharundakoksnend. *A. -van. *A. -dhiydm; B. -ciydm. 7A. 
yita; B.C. yeta. *A.B. -dh-. *A. gcad. A.B. nunulavag; C. anu- 
nuluv-. "C.na. “A.B, -thi-. “B.C. insert rana. -pr-. 'sam- 


bhavata. dtyaricyate. hd-. 
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yatam.” te amum ajanayatiam yo tapati. te vyadrava- 
tam.” 54. 
saptadace ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


I. 55. 1. mad adhy abhi3n mad adhy abhi3d iti. tasmad adhur 
madhuputra’ iti, tasmad uta striyo madhu na ’gnanti putra- 
nam idam vratam eardma iti vadantih. 2. tad ayan treo ‘nida- 
crayata. tyam® eva ydyatry antariksan’ tristub asdu jagati. 
tasydi ’tat treah. sa uparistat sama ’dhydhitam tapati. so 
‘dhruva iva alelayad iva. sa no *rdhvo* ‘tapat. 4. sa devan 
abravid un ma gayate ti. kin tatas sydd iti. griyam vah pra- 
yaccheyam, mim tha drihete’ 5, tathe tum udagdyan.* 
tam etad atra tebhyag griyam prdyacchat. sai 
devandin grih. 6, tata etad irdhvas tapati. sa na atapat.* 
1. sa rsin abravid anu ma gayate ti. kim tatas sydd iti. griyam 
vah prayaccheyam. mam tha drihete® tathe "ti. tam 
anvagayan. tam etad atra ’drihan, tebhyag griyam prayacchat. 
sdi "sa rsinam grih. 9. tata etad arvan tapati. sa na tiryan’ 


and vasatkadra—thus having become the virdj they brought 
forth. They generated him who burns yonder. They ran apart— 


I. 55. 1.—[saying]: “Hath he originated from me (mad adhy 
abhit)? Hath he originated from me?” Therefore they say 
“honey-son ” (madhuputra). And therefore women do not eat 
honey, saying: “ We perform this vow of sons.” 2. Then this 
triplet rose up in consequence: this [earth] the gdyatri; the 
atmosphere the tristubh ; yonder [sky] the jagati. That is its 
triplet. s. He (yonder sun) burns on high, a séman set above. 
He was unstable, as it were; he twinkled, as it were. He did 
not burn upward. 4. He said to the gods: “Sing me the udgi- 
tha.” “What would be the result?” “I would bestow fortune 
upon you. Make me firm here.” 5. “ Very well.” They sang 
him the udgitha. They thus made him firm there. He bestowed 
fortune upon them. That is that fortune of the gods. 6. Hence 
he thus burns upwards. He did not burn hitherward. 7. He 
said to the sages (si): “Sing after me.” “ What would be the 
result of it?” “I would bestow fortune upon you. Make me 
firm here.” 8. “ Very well.” They sang after him. They thus 
made him firm there. He bestowed fortune upon them. That 
is that fortune of the sages. 9. Hence he thus burns hitherward. 


ca.evam. “prdj-. * A. vyadrptam ; B. bhyadrvatdm ; C. vya- 
dm (?), 

1A.B. -G. *B.C. idam. °C. -iks-. 4A.B. ddh-; C. dh-. *duwihete. 

S‘udagat. *B.C. -hat. *tap-. *B.C. tiyyamd. 
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atapat. 10. sa gandharvapsaraso ‘bravid &@ ma gdayate 
tatas” sydd iti. griyam vah prayaccheyam. mam tha drihete® 
tathe *ti. tam dgayan., tam etad atra’drihan. tebhyag griyam 
prayacchat, sai gandharvapsarasdm 12. tata etat 
tiryan" tapati. 13%. tani vd etdni trini simna udgitam anugitam 
agitam. tad yathe’dam vayam adgayo" "dgayama etad udgitam." 
atha yad yathagitam tad anugitam. atha yat kim ce ti samnas 
tad dgitam, etdni hy eva trint samnah. 595. 


saptadace ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. saptadago ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


I. 56. 1. dpo va idam agre mahat salilam dsit. sa amir 
armim askandat.' tato hiranmaydu kuksya’ samabhavatin 
te eva’ rksame.* 2 se rg idam sama *bhyaplavata.’® tam 
aprechat ka tvam asi’ti. sa’ham asmi’ty abravit. atha va aham 
amo ‘smi "ti. tad yat sa cd ’mag ca tat simnas simatvam, 3. 
vai sumbhavive ne *ty abravit svasd vai mama tvam asi. 
anyatra mithunam icchasve ti. 4. si pardplavata’ mithunam 
iechamand. si samds sahasram saptatih paryaplavata. tad 
esa ¢lokas 


He did not burn crosswise. 10. He said to the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases: “Sing unto me.” “ What would be the result of it ?” 
“T would bestow fortune upon you. Make me firm here.” 
i. “ Very well.” They sang unto him. They thus made him 
firm there. He bestowed fortune upon them. That is that for- 
tune of the Gandharvas and Apsarases. 12. Hence he thus burns 
crosswise. 13. Verily these are the three of the séman Ng 
what is sung as udgitha, what is sung after (anugita), what is 
sung unto (dgita). As we here having sung unto sing the udgitha, 
that is what is sung as wdyitha; and what is sung like the dgita, 
that is that which is sung after; and anything of the sd@man 
that is sung], that is sung unto. For there are just these three 
parts] of the sdman. 


I. 56. 1. This all was at first the waters, a great flood. One 
wave mounted [the other] wave. Thence two golden wombs 
came into being, these two [viz.]: re and sdéman. 2 This same 
re floated unto that same séman. =I. 53.5. 3, = I. 53.6. 
4. She floated away desiring intercourse. She floated around a 
thousand seventies of years. »5. Regarding this there is this 


55. A.B. ta. "A.B. tiryaida. A.B. dgayo; C.dgeyo. '-tham. 
56. '-da. *kucydu. *yepa. ‘rkkasd-. °A. hyapl-. A.B. papard-. 
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stri smai samcarati' ’echanti* salile patim: 

samas sahasram saptatis tato Sjayata pagyata 

iti, 6. asdu vd adityah pagyatah.’ esa eva tad” ajdyata. etena 
hi pagyati. 1. sd vittvd” nyaplavata, bravin na vai tam 
vindami yenu sambhaveyam. tvaydi ’va sambhavani’ti. sa 
vai dvitiyam icchasve ’ty abravin na vai mai’ko ’dyamsyasi 
sa dvitiyam™ vitiva’ nyaplavata. 9. [trtiyam] icchasvdi ’ve"* 
ty abravin no vava"’ ma dve” udyamsyatha iti. sa trtiyamn 
vitted nyaplavata. so ‘bravid" atra vai mo 
sa yad ekayd ’gre samavadata” tasmadd ekarce sdma, atha 
yad dve apasedhat tasmad dvayor na kurvanti. atha yat tisr- 
bhis*® samapadayat™ tasmdad u tree sama. ta abravit puni- 
dhvam na pita vai sthe ti. 56. 

astddace ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


I. 57. 1. gayatri gathayad ’punita naragansyd’ tristub rdai- 
bhyad jagati. bhimam bata’? malam apdvadhisate tasmad 
bhimala dhiyo va etah. dhiyo vad ima malam apdavadhisate® ti. 


gloka: “In the beginning the woman used to go seeking [her] lord 
in the flood, one thousand seventies of years ; thence the beau- 
teous one was born.” 6, Yonder sun is the beauteous one (pag- 
yata); he was born then, for by him one sees (pagyat/}. 7. She, 
not having found [anyone], floated in. She said: “ Verily I find no 
one with whom I might have intercourse. Let me have inter- 
course with thee.” 9s. “Then seek a second one,” he said; “ verily 
not alone wilt thou sustain me.” She, having found a second 
one, floated in. 9, “Seek a third one,” he said ; “ verily ye two 
will not sustain me.” She, having found a third one, floated in. 
He said: “Verily now you will sustain me.” 10, Because he 
ialked first with one, therefore the s@man is in one re. And 
because he refused two, therefore they do not do (sing) it in 
two [ye’s]. And because he agreed with three, therefore the 
séman is in a triplet. 1. He said to them: ‘Cleanse yourselves, 
verily you are not clean.” 


I. 57. 1. That gdyatri cleansed itself with the gdthd, the tris- 
tubh with the ndrdcansi, the jagati with the rdibdi. “Lo, they 
have struck away fearful (dima) defilement (mala).” There- 
fore these devices are terrible (? bhimala). “ Verily, these de- 
vices have struck away defilement.” And therefore [they are] 
terrible (? bhimala). And therefore one should not eat [any- 


56. samti. *-ti. *pacyah. “tam. "pitvd. “A. om. sd..... 
mye. vata. “C.-yim. “A.B. vai. ™C. vd. leaves space ; A.B. 
ve. “C.abr-. -syasi. C.-pad-. A.B. tisra-. samp-. 

57. ' A.B. -syot. *?A.ba. *C. -the. 
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tasmad u bhimalah. tasmad u gayatam' na ’gniydt.’ malena hy 
ete jivanti. 2 atha rk* sama *bravid bahu vai ca kim ca 
pumang carati. team anupunisve ti. sa irdhvaganend ’punita. 
3. putdni ha va asya simani pita’ reah patdini yajaisi pitam® 
aniktam® pitam sarvam bhavati ya evam veda, 4. tabhyam 
digo mithundya paryduhan, tam sambhavisyann” ahvayata" 
*mo ‘ham asmi sa tvam sa” tvam asy amo iti. tdi 
etad ubhayato vaca" ’tyaricyata’ hiikdrena purastat stobhena 
madhyato nidhaneno "paristat. ati tisro bradhmandyanis sadrgi 
ricyate ya evam veda. 6. tayor yas sambhavator airdhvag giiso™ 
‘dravat | prands| te. te prand evo "rdhvad adravan.” 1. so ‘sdv 
ddityas sa esa eva ud agnir eva gi candrama eva tham. sdmdny 
eva ud rea eva gi yajinsy eva tham ity adhidevatam. atha 
"dhydtmam,.” prana eva ud vag eva gi mana eva tham. sa eso 
‘dhidevatam ca ’dhydtmam co ’dgithah.” 9, sa ya evam etad 
adhidevatam ca ’dhydtmam co ’dgithan veddai ’tena ha sya 
sarveno dgitam” bhavaty” etasmad u eva sarvasmdd dvr¢geyate 
ya evam vidvansam upavadati. 57. 


astddage ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


thing] of those singing; for they live on defilement (mala). 
2, Then the re said to the séman: “Verily, much does a man 
pratice of this sort and of that. Cleanse thyself also.” He 
cleansed himself with the upper series (?). 3. = L 51.1, 4. They 
enclosed the quarters for their intercourse. When he was about 
to have intercourse with her, he called out: “I am he, thou art 
she; thou art she, | am he.” »5. With speech he thus exceeded 
her on both sides, with the Aiézkdra in front, with the stodbha in the 
middle, with the xidhana in the rear. Three similar women of 
the Brahman caste exceeds he who knows thus. 6. The vital blast 
which when they had intercourse ran upward, that is the breaths. 
These breaths ran upward. 7. Yonder sun, that same is ud, Agni 
is gi, the moon is tham. The sdmans are ud, the re’s are gi, the 
yajuses are tham. So with regard to the divinities. «. Now 
with regard to the self. Breath is ud, speech is gi, mind is tham. 
That is this wdgitha with regard both to the divinities and to 
the self. 9. He who thus knows the udgitha with regard both 
to the divinities and to the self, verily his udgitha is sung by 
this all ; and he is cut off from this all who speaks ill of one who 
knows thus. 


57. °A. ’gni-. ‘°A.B. rkka, ‘-tdnti. *A. -td. niik-. 
-syany. “A. avacayata; B.C. ahvayanta. "A.B. sdma. -ed. 
4 A.B. tyarticyate. A.B. cii-. “A.B. dra-. “A. ’ddha-. "C. gith-. 
9C, -gith-. A. bhavatye ’ti; B. bhavanti. 
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I. 58. 1. tad yad idam ahuh ka udagasir iti ka etam ddityam 
agasir’ iti ha va etat prechanti.* etam ha va etam trayyda’ 
vidyaya gdyanti. yatha vindgathino' gdpayeyur evam. 3. sa 
esa hradah* kimandm pirno yan manah, tasydi kulya® 
yad 4, tad yathd’ vad apo” hradat kulyayo param upa- 
nayanty" evam evdi manaso ‘dhi vaco ’dgata yajamanam™ 
yasya kamdn prayacchati. 5. sa ya udgdtaram daksinabhir® 
aradhayati™ tam sa kulyo® "padhavati. ya u enam na ”radhayati 
sau tim apihanti. 6. atha vad atah* pratti¢’ cdi ’va pratigra- 
hag ca, tad dhiimam" iti vai pradiyate. tad vaca yajamandya 
pradeyam manasa ”tmane.”* ha sarvam na prayacchati. 
1. tad yad idam sambhavato reto ‘sicyata” tad agayat.” yatha 
hiranyam avikrtam™ lelayad evam. 8. tasya sarve devd mama- 
tvina dsan mama mame ti. te ‘bruvan vi’dam karavamaha iti. 
te ‘bruvat chreyo” va idam asmat. atmabhir evdi ’nad vikarava- 
maha iti. 9, tad dtmabhir eva vyukurvata. vayur eva 
hinkara asa prastava indra ddis somabrhaspati® udgitho 
‘gvindu pratihdro vigve upadravah prajdpatir eva nidha- 


I. 58. 1. When they say here: “As who hast thou sung the 
udgitha ?” they ask this: “ As who hast thou sung this sun ?” 
2. Verily they sing it with the threefold knowledge, just as 
lute-players might play. »%. Mind is this pool full of desires. 
Speech is the stream of it. 4. As they lead the water from a 
lake nearer by means of a stream, just so the wdgdtar [leads] 
that from the mind by means of speech unto the sacrificer whose 
wishes he fulfils. 5. Whoso by sacrificial gifts conciliates the 
udgdtar, unto him this stream runs; and whoso does not con- 
ciliate him, he drives this [stream] away. 6. Now henceforth 
[about] giving and —- [A gift] is given [with the 
words|: “ This is smoke.” Thus it should be given to the sacri- 
ficer with speech, with the mind to one’s self. Thus one does 
not bestow all. 7. That seed which was shed when they had 
intercourse, that lay there, just like undefiled sparkling gold. 
s. Of it all the gods were desirous to be possessors [saying]: “ It 
is mine, it is mine.” They said: “ Let us divide it among our- 
selves.” They said: “ Verily, it is superior to us. Let us divide 
it by our selves.” 9 They divided it by their selves. Of them 
was the Agni the prastdva, Indra the addi, Soma 
and Brhaspati the udgitha, the two Agvins the pratihdra, all the 
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nam. 0. eta vdi sarva devatd eta hiranyam.™ asya sarvabhir 
devatabhis stutam bhavati ya evan veda. etabhya u eva sa sarva- 
bhyo devatabhya dvr¢gcyate ya evam vidvdrsam upavadati. 58, 


astddace ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. 


I. 59. 1. atha ha brahmadattag caikitaneyah kurum’ jagama 
*bhipratarinan’® kaksasenim, sa ha’smai madhuparkam yaydaca. 
2, atha ha’sya vai prapadya’ purohito ‘nte nisasdda gdunakah. 
tam ha ’namantryat madhuparkam papdu. 3. tam ho 
kim vidvan no dalbhya ’nimantrya madhuparkam pibasi 
simavairyam® prapadye ho "vaca. 4, tam ha tatrai® va 
papraccha yad vaydu tad vettha3 iti. hiikaro vad asya sa iti. 
5. yad agnau tad vettha3 iti. prastavo vad asya sa iti. 6. yad 
indre tad vettha3 iti. ddir vd asya sa iti. 1. yat somabrhaspa- 
tyos"’ tad vettha3 iti. udgitho va asya sa iti. s. yad agvinos tad 
vettha3 iti. pratiharo va asya sa iti. 9. yad vigvesu devesu’ tad 
iti. wpadravo vad asya sa iti. 0. yat prajdpatau tad 
vettha3 iti. nidhanam va asya tad iti ho’vdaca., drseyam vd asya tad 


gods the upadrava, Prajipati the nidhana. 10. Verily these 
are all the divinities; these are gold. Praised by all divini- 
ties it is of him who knows thus; and from all divinities he is 
cut off who speaks ill of one who knows thus. 


I. 59. 1. Now Brahmadatta Ciikitineya went to the Kuru 
Abhipratirin Kiksaseni. He (A.) offered him a honey-potion 
(madhuparka). 2. Now his purohita Qaunaka, stepping forth, 
sat down near by. : He (B.) drank the honey-potion without 
addressing him (€.). 3. He (Q.) said to him (B.): “ As know- 
ing what, O Dalbhya, dost thou drink the honey-potion without 
addressing [me] ?” “Having recourse to that which belongs to 
the strength of the sdman (?),” he (B.) said. 4. He (€.) asked 
him (B.) just there: “ Dost thou know that which is in Vayu?” 
“Verily, the hinkdra of it.” 5, “Dost thou know that which 
is in Agni?” “Verily, the prastdva of it.” 6. “Dost thou 
know that which is in Indra?” “Verily, the ddi of it.” 1. “ Dost 
thou know that which is in Soma and Brhaspati?” “Verily, the 
udgitha of it.” s. “ Dost thou know that which is in the two 
Agvins?” “ Verily, the pratihdra of it.” 9, Dost thou know 
that which is in all the gods?” “Verily, the wpadrava of it.” 
1. “ Dost thou know that which is in Prajapati?” “Verily, the 
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bandhuta va asya” se’ti. sa ho vaca namas te ‘stu bhagavo 
vidvan apa madhuparkam iti. 1. atha he ’tarah papraccha 
kimdevatyam" sdmavdiryam™” prapadye °ti. yaddevatydsu stu- 
vata iti ho vaca taddevatyam iti. 13. tad etat sadhv eva pra- 
tyuktam."* vydptir vd asydi ’se ho ’vaca brihy eve "ti. me 
"dam te namo ‘karme ho ’vdca. mai no ‘tipraksir iti. 
4. sa ho ’vacd "praksyam vava devatam apraksyam vava 
tud devataydi devatah. vagdevatyam sama vaco mano devata 
manasah pagavah paginam osadhaya osadhinam dapah. tad etad 
adbhyo" jatam sama psu pratisthitam iti. 59. 

astddace ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. 


I. 60. 1. devdsurad aspardhanta. te devad manaso ’dagdyan.' 
tad esam asura abhidrutya*® papmand samasrjan.* tasmad bahu 
kin ca kim ca manasa dhydyati. punyam cai’nena dhydyati 
papam ca. 2 te vaco ’dagdyan. tam tathai "kurvan.* ta- 
smad bahu kim ca kim ca vaed vadati. satyan® cai” *naya 


nidhana of it,” he said; “that of it belongs to the sages (rs/); 
that is its connection.” 11. He ((.) said: “ Homage be to thee, 
reverend sir; with knowledge hast thou drunk the honey-potion.” 
12. Then the other one (A.) asked: “ What divinities has that 
which belongs to the strength of the sdman (?) to which thou 
hast recourse ?” ‘ What divinities the [verses] have with which 
the praise (stotra) is sung,” he (B.) said, “‘ those it has as divinities.” 
3, “That was well answered ; that is its accomplishment (?),” 
he said; “just talk.” ‘*Don’t! We have done thee this honor,” 
he said; “do not ask us too much.” w«. He said: “I should 
have asked thee about the divinity, I should have asked 
thee about the divinities of the divinity. The sd@man has speech 
as its divinity ; mind is the divinity of speech, the domestic 
animals [are the divinity] of mind, the herbs [are the pee 1 
of the domestic animals, the waters soo the divinity] of the 
herbs. That same is the séman born from the waters, standing 
firm in the waters.” 


I. 60. 1, The gods and the Asuras contended. The gods sang 
the udgitha with the mind. The Asuras, running against this 
[mind] of them, mixed it with evil. Therefore with the mind 
one thinks many a thing of one kind and another ; both [what is] 
good one thinks with it and [what is] evil. 2 They sang the 
udgitha with speech. That [speech] they treated in just the 
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vadaty anrtam ca. 8. te caksuso dagdyan. tat tathdi va ’kur- 
van. tasmad bahu kim ca kim ca caksusé pagyati. darganiyamn 
cai ’nena pagyaty adarganiyam ca. 4. te grotreno ’dagdyan, 
tat tathai ’va "kurvan. tasmad bahu kim ea kim’ grotrena 
grnoti. gravaniyam cdi "nena grnoty agravaniyam ca. 5. te 
‘paneno "dagdyan. tam tathai va ’kurvan. tasmdd bahu kim ca 
kim ca ’pdnena jighrati. surabhi cai "nena jighrati durgandhi 
ca. 6. te praneno’dagayan.’ atha’surad ddravans tatha karis- 
| yama iti manyamanah. 1. sa yatha’gmanam rtva lostho” vi- 
dhvansetai evd ’sura vyadhvansanta." sa eso ‘gma *kha- 
yat pranah, sa yatha akhanam”™ rtva lostho" 
vidhvansata evam eva sa vidhvansate ya evan vidvadnsam upa- 
vadati. 60. 

astddace ‘nuvake paficamah khandah. astadago ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


II. 1. 1. devdndm vai sad udgatara dsan vak ca manag ca cak- 
sug ca grotram ca "pdnag ca pranag ca. 2. te ‘dhriyanta teno 
-dgatra diksamahai yena ’pahatya mrtyum apahatya papmanam 


same way. Therefore with speech one speaks many a thing of 
this kind and of that ; both [what is] true one speaks with it and 
what is] untrue. 3. They “a the udgitha with sight. That 
sight] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
sight one sees many a thing of this kind and of that; both 
[what is] seemly one sees with it and [what is] unseemly. 
| 4. They sang the udgitha with hearing. That Aree they 
treated in just the same manner. Therefore with hearing one 
hears many a thing of this kind and of that; both [what is] 
worth hearing one hears with it and [what is] not worth hear- 
ing. ». They sang the udgitha with exhalation. That [exhala- 
tion] they treated in just the same manner. Therefore with 
exhalation one smells many a thing of this kind and of that; 
both what is fragrant one smells with it and what is of bad odor. 

6. They sang the udgitha with breath. Then the Asuras ran up, 

thinking : “‘ We will treat it in the same manner.” 7. As a clod 

of earth colliding with a stone would break to pieces, even so the 

Asuras broke to pieces. Breath is this stone as a target. s, As 

aclod of earth, colliding with a stone as a target, breaks to 

ieces, even so he breaks to pieces who speaks.-ill of one who 

ows thus. 


II. 1. 1. Of the gods there were six wdgdtars: viz., speech and 
mind and sight and hearing and exhalation and breath. 2 They 
resolved : “Let us consecrate ourselves with that udgdtar by 
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svargam lokam iydme’ti. 3. te ‘bruvan vaco’dgdatra diksamaha 
iti. te vdco’dgatra ’diksanta. sa yad eva vaca vadati tad dtmana 
dgayad atha ya itare kamds tan devebhyah. 4. tam’ papma 
*nvasrjyata, sa* yad eva vacd papam vadati sa eva sa papma. 
5. te ‘bruvan na vai no ‘yam mrtyum® na papmanam atyavaksit. 
manaso ’dgatra diksamahd iti. 6. te manaso ’dgatra ’diksanta. 
sa yad eva manasa dhydayati tad adtmana dgayad atha ya itare 
kamds tan devebhyah. 1. tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva ma- 
nasa papam dhydyati sa eva sa papma. s. te ‘bruvan‘ no nvadva* 
no ‘yam mrtyum® na papmanam atyavaksit.’ caksuso ’dgdtra 
diksamahda iti. 9, te caksuso’dgatra ’diksanta. sa yad eva cak- 
susa pagyati tud dtmana’ dgayad atha ya itare kamdas tan deve- 
bhyah. 0, tat ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva caksusaé papam 
pagyati [sa eva sa papmd]. un. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam 
mrtyum na papmdinam atyavaksit. grotreno ’dgatra diksamaha 
iti. 12. te grotreno ’dgatra ’diksanta, sa yad eva ¢grotrena grnoti 
tad dtmana agdyad atha ya itare kamds tin devebhyah. 13. tat 


whom, having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, 
we may go to the heavenly world.” 3. They said: “ Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with speech as udgdtar.” They consecrated 
themselves with speech as wdgdtar. What one speaks with 
speech, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires are, those 
[it sang] to the gods. 4. Evil was created after it. What evil 
thing one speaks with speech, that is that evil. »5. They said: 
“Verily, this one hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond 
evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with the mind as udgdtar.” 
6. They consecrated themselves with the mind as udgdtar. What 
one thinks with the mind, that it sang to itself; and what the 
other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. 7. Evil was created 
after it. What evil thing one thinks with the mind, that is that 
evil. s. They said: “Verily, this, one hath not carried us be- 
yond death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with 
sight as udgdtar.” 9», They consecrated themselves with sight as 
udgatar. What one sees with sight, that it sang to itself; and 
what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. 10. Evil 
was created after it. What evil thing one sees with sight [that 
is that evil]. 1. They said: “Verily, this one hath not carried 
us beyond death, nor beyond evil. t us consecrate ourselves 
with hearing as udgdatar.” 12. They consecrated themselves with 
hearing as udgdtar. What one hears with hearing, that it sang 
to itself; and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the 
gods. 13, Evil was created after it. What evil thing one hears 
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papma ’nveasrjyata. sa yad eva grotrena papam g¢rnoti sa eva sa 
papmda, 4. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam mrtyun na papmanam 
atyavaksit. apaneno dgatra diksamaha iti. 1%. te ‘paneno’dgatra 
*diksanta, sa yad eva ’painend ’paniti tad dtmana dgayad atha 
ya itare kamds tan devebhyah. 6. tam papmd ’nvasrjyata. sa 
yad eva ’panena papan gandham apdniti sa eva sa papma. 
11. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam mrtyum na papmanam atyava- 
ksit. praneno diksamahd iti. 18. te praneno ’dgatra 
‘diksanta. sa yad eva pranena praniti tad dtmana dgayad atha 
ya itare kamds tan devebhyah. 19. tam papmd na ’nvasrjyata, 
na hy etena pranena pdpam vadati na papam dhydyati na 
padpam pagyati na papam grnoti na papam gandham apaniti. 
20. tend "pahatya mrtyum apahatya papmanam svargam lokam 
dyan. apahatya hai’va mrtyum apahatya papmanam svargam 
lokam eti ya evam veda. 61. 

prathame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


II. 2. 1. sé yd sd vag dsit so ‘gnir abhavat. 2 atha yat tan 
mana dsit sa candrama abhavat, 3. atha yat tac caksur dsit sa 
ddityo ‘bhavat. 4. atha yat tac chrotram dsit ta ima digo ‘bha- 


with hearing, that is that evil. 14. They said: “ Verily, this one 
hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with exhalation as udgdtar.” 15, They conse- 
crated themselves with exhalation as wdgétar. What one exhales 
with exhalation, that it sang to itself; and what the other desires 
are, those [it sang] to the gods. 16. Evil was created after it. 
What evil odor one exhales with exhalation, that is that evil. 
i. They said: “Verily, this one hath not carried us beyond 
death, nor beyond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath 
as udgdtar.” 1s. They consecrated themselves with breath as 
udgatar, What one breathes with breath, that it sang to itself; 
and what the other desires are, those [it sang] to the gods. 
19. No evil was created after that. For with this breath one 
speaks no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, 
hears no evil thing, exhales no evil odor. 2, By it having smit- 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the 
heavenly world. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he who knows thus goes to the heavenly world. 


II. 2. 1. What this speech was, that became Agni. 2 And 
what this mind was, that became the moon. 3. And what this 
sight was, that became the sun. «, And what this hearing was, that 
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van, td u eva vigve devah. 5. atha yas so ‘pana asit sa brhaspa- 
tir abhavat. yad asydi vaco brhatydi patis tasmad brhaspatih. 
6. atha yas sa praina asit sa prajdpatir abhavat. sa esa putri 
prajavan udgitho yah’ pranah. tasya svara eva prajah. praja- 
van bhavati ya evam veda. 1. tam hai’tam eke pratyaksam eva 
gayanti prand3 prand3 pranad3 hum bha ova iti. ». tad u ho 
gatyayanis tata etam arhati pratyaksam gatum. yad vava 
vaca karoti tad etad eva ’sya krtam bhavati’ti. 9, atha va ata’ 
rksimnor eva prajatih, sa yad dhiikaroty abhy eva tena kran- 
dati.’ atha yat prastduty ai‘ ’va tena plavate. atha yad ddim 
ddatte reta eva tena sificati. atha yad udgidyati reta eva tena 
siktam sambhaivayati.’ atha yat pratiharati reta eva tena sam- 
bhitam pravardhayati. atha yad upadravati reta eva tena pra- 
vrddham vikaroti, atha yan nidhanam upditi reta eva tena 
vikrtam prajanayati. sai ’sa rksadmnoh’ prajatih. 0. sa ya 
evam etam rksadmnoh prajatim veda pra hai ’nam rksdmani 
janayatah, 62. 


prathame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. prathamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


became these quarters ; and these are all the gods. 5. And what 
this exhalation was, that became Brhaspati. Because he is the 
husband (lord, pati) of this great (drhati) speech, therefore he is 
ss Brhaspati. 6. And what this breath was, that became 

rajapati. That same, viz. breath, is rich in sons, rich in off- 
spring, the udgitha. Of it tone is the offspring. Rich in off- 
spring becomes he who knows thus. 7. Some sing that [breath] 
openly : “ Breath, breath, breath, Aum, bhd, ova.” And 
—— said regarding this: “ Therefore it is possible to sing it 
irectly. Verily, what he performs with speech, that same is 
performed of him.” 9 Now [about] the generation of the re 
and the sdman. In that he utters the Aiikara, thereby he 
cries to [her]. In that he utters the prastdva, thereby he 
mounts. In that he utters the addi, thereby he emits seed. In 
that he utters the udgitha, thereby he causes the emitted seed 
to come to life. In that he utters the pratihdra, thereby he 
causes the seed, come to life, to grow forth. In that he utters 
the upadrava, he develops the seed, having grown forth. In that 
he enters upon the nidhana, thereby he causes the seed, being un- 
folded, to be born forth. That is the generation of the re and 
of the séman. 10. He who thus knows this generation of the re 
and of the séman, him the re and the saéman propagate. 
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II. 3. 1. esa eve’dam agra dasid ya’ esa tapati. sa esa sarvesim 
bhitanam tejo hara indriyam viryam adayo *rdhva udakramat. 
2. so ‘kamayatai evd ’ksaram svddu mrdu*® devandm va- 
name "ti. 3. sa tapo ‘tapyata. sa tapas taptvdi ’kam eva‘ 
*ksaram abhavat'’. 4. tam devig¢ ca rsaya¢g co 
athai ’so ‘suran bhitahano ‘srjatdi ’tasya papmano ‘nanvdga- 
maya. 5. tam vdco ’pasamdipsan, te vadcam samdrohan. 
vacam paryddatta. tasmat paryddatta vak. satyam ca hy 
enaya vadaty anrtam ca. 6. tam manaso ’pasamdipsan. te ma- 
nas samarohan. tesam manah paryddatta, tasmat parydidattam 
manas. punyam ca hy enena dhydyati papam ca. 1. tam 
caksuso ‘pasamdipsan. te caksus samdrohan. tesam caksuh par- 
yadatta, tasmat paryadttam® caksuh. darganiyam ca hy enena 
pagyaty adarganiyam ca. tam grotreno ’pasamdipsan, te 
grotram samdrohan, tesam grotram paryddatta. tasmat parydt- 
grotram. ¢gravaniyam cdi ’nena grnoty agravaniyam ca. 
9, tam apdneno "pasamdipsan, te ‘panam samdrohan. tesam 
apanam paryddatta, tasmat parydatto ‘panah. surabhi ca hy 


II. 3. 1. This porn | in the beginning was he who burns 
here. This same, taking the splendor, the grasp, the vitality, the 
virility of all beings, went upward. 2 He desired: “ May we 
win the one sweet soft syllable of the gods.” 2. He performed 
penance. He having seienned penance became the one syllable. 
4. That gods and sages desired together to obtain. Then he 
created creature-slaying Asuras, in order to prevent evil from 
oing after. 5. That they desired together to obtain by speech. 
hey ascended speech together. He took possession of their 
speech, Therefore speech is taken possession of ; for [what is] 
true one speaks with it and [what isl untrue. 6. That they 
desired together to obtain by mind. They ascended mind to- 
gether. He took possession of their mind. Therefore mind is 
taken possession of ; for _— is] good one thinks with it and 
what is] evil. 7. That they desired together to obtain by sight. 

ey ascended sight together. He took possession of their 
sight. Therefore sight is taken possession of ; for [what is] 
seemly one sees with it and [what is] unseemly. s. That they 
desired together to obtain by hearing. They ascended hearing 
together. He took possession of their hearing. Therefore hear- 
ing is taken possession of. For [what is] worth hearing one 
hears with it and [whatis] not worth hearing. 9». That they 
desired together to obtain by exhalation. They ascended exhala- 
tion together. He took possession of their exhalation. There- 
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enena jighrati durgandhi ca. 0. tam prdneno ’pasamdipsan. 
tam pradneno ’pasamdpnuvan, atha ’surd bhitahana ddra- 
van mohayisyama iti manyamandh. sa yatha ’g¢manam 
rtud lostho” vidhvansetai "vam eva ’surd vyadhvansanta. sa eso 
‘ema "khano yat pranah. 13. sa yatha’¢manam akhanam rtvd 
lostho” vidhvansata evam eva sa vidhvansate ya evam vidvansam 
upavadati. 68. 
dvitiye ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


II. 4. 1. sa esa vagi diptagra udgitho yut pranah.' esa hi’dam 
sarvam vage kurute. 2 vagi bhavati vage’ svdn kurute ya evam 
veda, asya hy asdv agre dipyate3 amusya’ vd sah. 3. tam hai 
tam udgitham gatyayanir decaste vagi diptagra iti. diptagra ha 
va asya kirtir bhavati ya evam veda, 4. abhitir iti karirdda- 
yah. pranam va anu prajah pagava dbhavanti. sa ya evam 
etam abhitir’ ity updsta adi’va pranena prajayad pagubhir bha- 
vati. 5. sambhitir® iti sdtyayajiayah. pranam va anu prajah 
pacgavas sambhavanti. sa ya evam etam sambhitir ity updste 
sam e[va] prdnena prajaya pagubhir bhavati. 6. prabhitir iti 
gailanah.” prdnam vad anu prajah pagavah prabhavanti. sa 


fore exhalation is taken possession of ; for fragrance one smells 
with it and bad odor. 10. That they desired together to obtain 
by breath. That they obtained together by breath. 11. Then 
the creature-slaying Asuras ran unto [them], thinking: “We 
will confound [them].” 12. = I. 60. 8., 1s. = I. 60. 9, 


II. 4. 1. That same, viz. breath, is the controling flame-pointed 
udgitha. For it gets this all into control. » He becomes con- 
troling, he gets his people into control who knows thus ; for 
does yonder one flame at this one’s point or this one at yonder 
one’s? 3, That same udgitha Qaityaiyani calls ‘the controling 
one, the flame-pointed one.’ Verily flame-pointed becomes his 
fame who knows thus. «4. The Kariridis [call it] ‘existence’ 
(abhiti). Verily, along with breath offspring and domestic 
animals exist. hoso thus worships it as existence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he exists. 5. The Sityaya- 
jiis [call it] ‘origination’ (sambhiiti). Meg along with breath 
offspring and domestic animals originate. hoso thus worships 


it as origination, with breath, with offspring, with domestic 
animals he originates. 6. The Qailanas [call it] ‘prevalence’ (pra- 
bhiti). Verily, along with breath offspring and domestic ani- 


9 3. 10 

4. ‘insert esan ta hi sarvam vace kurute. '-¢o. *’mus-. ‘atah. 
5-bhir. *cduli-. 
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ya evam etam prabhitir ity updste prai ’va prdnena’ prajaya 
pagubhir bhavati. 1. bhitir’® iti bhallabinah.” pranam va anu 
prajah pagavo bhavanti, sa ya evam etam bhitir ity updaste bha- 
vaty eva prdnena prajaya pagubhih. ». aparodho’ ‘naparuddha 
iti parsnag gdilanah. esa hy anyam aparunaddhi® nai ’tam 
anyah, esa vad dvisantam™ bhratrvyam aparunaddhi 
ya evam veda, 64. 
dvitiye ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


II. 5. 1. ekavira' Gruneyah.' eko hy evdi’sa viro yat pranah. 
& ha ’syai’ko viro viryavan jayate ya evan veda. » ekaputra 
iti caikitaneyah,. eko' hy evdi’sa putro yat pranah. 3, sau eva 
dviputra iti. dvdu hi prandpandu. 4, sa u eva triputra® iti. 
trayo hi prano ‘pano vydnah, 5. sa u eva catusputra iti. cat- 
varo hi prano ‘Spano vydnas 6. sau eva puticaputra 
iti. paiica hi prano® ‘pdno vydnas samdno ‘vdnah. 1, sa u eva 
satputra iti. sad prano Spano vydnas samano ‘véna uddanah, 
8. sau eva saptaputra iti. sapta hi’me girsanyah prandh. 9 sa 


mals prevail. Whoso thus worships it as prevalence, with breath, 
with offspring, with domestic animals he prevails. 1. The Bhil- 
labins [call it] ‘coming into being’ (bAati). Verily, along with 
breath offspring and domestic animals come into being. hoso 
thus worships it as coming into being, with breath, with offspring, 
with domestic animals he comes into being. 8s. Parsna Cailana 
calls it] ‘the unexcluded exclusion.’ For it excludes another, 
Hint another [does] not [exclude] it. Verily, it excludes the hate- 
ful rival of him who knows thus, 


II. 5. 1. Aruneya [calls it] ‘sole hero.’ For that, viz. breath, 
is sole hero. Of him a sole hero, rich in heroism, is born who 
knows thus. 2. Qaikitaneya [calls it] ‘having one son.’ For that, 
viz. breath, is the only son. 3. It is also having two sons. For 
breath and exhalation are two. 4. It is also having three sons. 
For breath, exhalation, and vydna are three. 5. It is also having 
four sons. For breath, exhalation, vydna, se samdna are 
four. «6. It is also having five sons. For breath, exhalation, 
vydna, samdana, [and] avdna are five. 1. It is also having six 
sons. For breath, exhalation, vydna, samdna, avdna, |and] 
uddana are six. 8. It is also having seven sons. For these 
breaths in the head are seven. 9. It is also having nine sons. 


4. 7B. inserts pajayd. *A. bhiir. *avaroddhd. A.-nadvi, "A, 
se. “-ta, '-bin-. 

5. -ru. ’-naya ; for eko all MSS. ekd. ‘4A. -e. *A. dvip-. 
-nd. ‘abhi. 
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ueva navaputra iti. sapta hi girsanyah* prand dvdv avdaiicdu. 
10, sa u eva dagaputra iti. sapta girsanyah prand dvdv avaficdu 
nibhyam dagamah. sau eva bahuputra’ iti. etasya hi 
sarvah prajah, 12. etum ha sma vai tad udgitham vidvansah 
purve brahmanah kamdgayina" ahuh kati te putran dgasyama 
itt. 65, 

‘ dvitiye ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


II. 6. 1. sa yadi briydd ekam' ma dgdaye ti prana udgitha iti 
vidvan ekam manasa dhydyet. eko hi pranah. eko ha ’sya ”ja- 
yate. 2. sa yadi briydd dvdu ma dgdye’ti prana udgitha ity 
eva vidvan dvdu manasa dhydyet. hi pranapandu,* dvav’ 
hai sya 3. sa yadi briydt trin dgdaye ti prana 
udgitha ity eva vidvans trin manasd dhydyet. trayo hi prano 
‘pano vyanah, trayo hai sya “*jayante. 4. sa° yadi briyde 
caturo ma dgdaye prana udgitha ity eva vidvdnr¢g caturo ma- 
nasa dhydyet. catvaro hi prano ‘pano vydnas® samdanah. catvaro 
hai "vad “jdyante. 5. sa yadi briydt paiica ma dgaye 
prana udgitha ity eva vidvan patica manasa dhydyet. paiica hi 


For there are seven breaths in the head [and] two downward ones. 
10. It is also having ten sons. For there are seven breaths in the 
head, two downward ones, [and] the tenth in the navel. 11. It is 
also having many sons. For this [earth] is all its offspring. 
12. Verily, knowing thus this wdgitha, the Brihmans of old when 
they sang a wish |to any one] used to say: “How many sons 
shail we sing unto thee ?” 


IL. 6. 1. If he should say : “Sing one unto me,” knowing that 
breath is the wdgitha, he should think one with his mind. For 
breath is one. Truly, one is born unto him. 2 If he should 
say: “Sing two unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, 
he should think two with his mind. For breath and exhalation 
are two. Truly, two are born unto him. 3, If he should say: 
“Sing three unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, he 
should think three with his mind. For breath, exhalation, = 
vydna are three. Truly, three are born unto him. 4. If he 
should say: “Sing four unto me,” knowing that breath is the 
udgitha, he should think four with his mind. For breath, exhala- 
tion, vydna, [and] samdnaare four. Truly, four are born unto him. 
5. If he should say : “Sing five unto me,” knowing that breath 
is the udgitha, he should think five with his mind. For breath, 


5. °A.-dh. *B. vasuputra. “A. yam; B. dayam. " -gdina. 
6. 'A. aik-. *B. rape. *B. inserts vydnah. ‘B. inserts sa hai 
*syd “jayante. *mana. ° A. om. sa yadi..... vydnas. 
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prano ‘pdino vydnas samdno ‘vanah, patica hai’va sya "jayante. 
6. sa yadi briydt san ma dgdye’ti prana udgitha ity eva vidvan 
san manasd dhydyet. sad dhi’ prano ‘Spano vydnas samano ‘vana 
uddanah. sad dhai* va ’sya "jadyante. +. sa yadi briydt sapta 
ma dgdye ti prana udgitha ity eva vidvan sapta manasa dhya- 
yet. sapta hi’me girsanyah pranah. sapta hai vd sya ”jayante. 
8. sa yadi briydn nava ma dgdye ti prana udgitha ity eva 
vidvan nava manasai dhydyet. sapta girsanyah prand dvav 
avancdu. nava hadi ’syd "jdyante. 9. sa yadi briiydd daga 
ma agaye ti prana udgitha ity eva vidvan daga’ manasa dhya- 
yet. sapta girsanyah prand dvdv avaiicdu nabhyam dagamah., 
daga hai’vd ’sya “jdyante. 0. sa yadi briydt sahasram ma 
dgdye ti prana udgitha ity eva vidvan sahasram manasa dhya- 
yet. sahasram hai ’ta ddityaragmayah. te” ‘sya putrah. saha- 
sram hai’va sya *jayante. u. evam hai” vai’tam udgitham 
para atnarah kaksivans trasadasyur iti pirve mahardjag” ¢ro- 
triyds sahasraputram upaniseduh, te ha sarva eva sahasraputra 
dsuh, 12. sa ya evdi’vam veda sahasram hai’vd’sya putra 
bhavanti. 66. 
dvitiye ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. dvitiyo ‘nuvakas samaptah. 


exhalation, vydna, samdna, [and] avdna are five. Truly five are 
born unto him. 6. If he should say : “Sing six unto me,” know- 
ing that breath is the udgitha, he should think six with his mind. 
For breath, exhalation, vydna, samdna, avdna, uddna are six. 
Truly, six are born unto him, 7. If he should say :. “Sing seven 
unto me,” knowing that breath is the wdgitha, he should think seven 
with his mind. For these breaths in the head are seven. Truly, 
seven are born unto him. s. If he should say: “Sing nine unto 
me,” knowing that breath is the wdgitha, he should think nine with 
his mind. There are seven breaths in the head Ps two down- 
ward ones. ‘Truly, nine are born untohim. 9. If he should say : 
“Sing ten unto me,” knowing that breath is the udgitha, he should 
think ten with his mind. There are seven breaths in the head, 
two downward ones, [and] the tenth in the navel. Truly, ten are 
born unto him. 10. If he should say: “Sing a thousand for me,” 
knowing that breath is the wdgitha, he should think a thousand 
with his mind. Truly, a thousand are the raysofthesun. They are 
itssons. Truly, a thousand are born unto him. wu. Para Atniara, 
Kaksivant, Trasadasyu, great kings of old, scholars in sacred lore, 
thus studied this same udgitha of a thousand sons. All of them 
had a thousand sons. He who knows thus, of him there come to 


be a thousand sons. 


°*B. dvd. “B. ta. "ha, “jdg. “yad. 
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Il. 7. 1. garydto' vai mdnavah pracyam sthalyam* ayajata.’ 
tasmin ha bhitany udgithe ‘pitvan esire.’ 2 tam devad brhas- 
patino "dgatra diksimahad iti purastad dgacchann ayam ta 
udgayatv iti. bambend® jadvisena pitaro daksinato’ ‘yam ta 
udgayatv ity uganasad kdvyend* surah’ pageadd” ayam ta udga- 
yatv ity "Agirasena manusyd uttarato ‘yam ta udga- 
yatv iti. s. sa he* "ksam cakre hantai prechani kiyato” 
va eka ice kiyata ekah kiyata eka iti. 4, sa ho vaca brhaspatim™ 
yan me tvam udgdayeh kim tatas sydd iti.’. sa’* ho "vaca 
devesv eva gris syad devesv iga svargam u tvdm lokam gamaye- 
yam iti. 6. atha ho "vaca bambam djadvisam yan me tvam 
udgayeh kim tatas sydd iti. 1. sa ho’vdca pitrsv eva gris syat 
pitrsv igd svargam u tvam lokam gamayeyam iti. s. atha ho 
*vaco ’canasam kavyam yan" me” tvam kim tatas syad 
iti. 9. sa ho ’vdcd ’suresv eva gris sydd usuresv svargam u 
tvam lokam gamayeyam iti. 10, atha ho vaca ’yasyam aigira- 


II. 7. 1. Qaryaita Manava made a sacrifice on the eastern site. 
With him created beings sought a share in the udgitha. » Unto 
him the gods came from the east (front) [saying]: “ Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with Brhaspati as udgdtar. Let this one sin 

the wdgitha for thee.” With Bamba Ajadvisa the Fathers fenmeal 
from the south (right) [saying]: “ Let this one sing the udgitha 
for thee.” With Veesse Kavya the Asuras [came] from the 
west (rear) [saying]: “Let this one sing the udgitha for thee.” 
With Ayisya Aigirasa seg from the north (left) [say- 
ing]: “ Let this one sing the udgitha for thee.” ». He considered: 
. ae now, I will ask them how great the power of the one is, 
how great the power of the other is, how great the power of the 
other (third) is.” «4. He said to Brhaspati: “If thou shouldst 
sing the udgitha for me, what would be the result of it?” 5, He 
said: ‘‘ Among the gods there would be fortune, among the gods 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
6. Then he said to Bamba Ajadvisa : “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgitha for me, what would be the result of it?” 7. He said: 
“ Among the Fathers there would be fortune, among the Fathers 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
s. Then he said to Uganas Kavya: “If thou shouldst sing the 
udgitha for me, what would be the result of it?” ». He said: 
“ Among the Asuras there would be fortune, among the Asuras 
dominion, and I should cause thee to go to the heavenly world.” 
10. Then he said to Ayasya Aiigirasa: “If thou shouldst sing 


7. \edyyd-. *sthdlyim. *ajdéyata. *B. ‘pisaam. ‘digire. *bithb-. 
‘daksanato. *B. kdmsyend. h. “A. aydthhyasyena ; 
= ayam hi syend. “kiyo. “-tih. “B. inserts te “A. om. sa 
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sam yan me tvam™ udgayeh kim tatas sydd iti. sa ho vaca 
devan eva devaloke dadhyam*® manusyan manusyaloke pit?n™ 
pitrloke nudeyad ’smal lokad asurdn™ svargam u tvamn lokam 
gamayeyam iti. 67. 

trtiye ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


II. 8. 1. sa ho’vdca tuam me bhagava udgaya ya etasya sarva- 
sya yago’ [‘si] "ti. 2, tasya ha ’yadsya evo *jjagau. tusmad udgata 
vrta uttarato niveganam lipseta. etad dha na ”ruddhai nivega- 
nam yad uttaratah. 3. uttarata dgato ‘ydsya dngirasag gar- 
yatasya* mdnavasyo ‘jjagdu. sa pranena devan devaloke ‘da- 
dhad apdnena manusyan manusyaloke vydnena pitrn’® pitr- 
loke hitkadrena vajrend ’smal lokad asurdn anudata. 4. tin 
ho ’vaca diram gacchate ’ti. sa diro ha nama lokah. ha 
jagmuh, ta ete ‘surd asambhavyam’® parabhitah. ». chandobhir 
eva vaca garydtam' manavam svargam lokam gamayam cakara. 
6. te ho asura eta tam vedama yo no ‘yam ittham adhatte ’ti. 
tata’ dgacchan.* tam etyad ’pagyan. 1. te ‘bruvann ayam va 
dsya iti. yad abruvann ayam vad dsya iti tasmad ayamdsyah. 


the udgitha for me, what would be the result of it?” 1. He 
said : “I should place the gods in the world of the gods, men in 
the world of men, the Fathers in the world of the Fathers; I 
should push the Asuras away from this world; and I should cause 
thee to go to the heavenly world.” 


II. 8. 1. He (€.) said: “Sing thou, reverend sir, the udgitha 
for me, who art the glory of this all.” 2 Of him Aydsya sang 
the udgitha. Therefore an udgdtar, when chosen, should desire 
to take his resting-place in the north (left). For that resting- 
lace which is in the north is not obstructed. s. Having come 
rom the north, Ayisya Afigirasa sang the udgitha of Qaryita 
Manava. By breath he placed the gods in the world of the gods, 
by exhalation men in the world of men, by the vydna the Fathers 
in the world of the Fathers, by the hitkdara [as] thunderbolt he 
pushed the Asuras away from this world. «4. He said to them: 
“Go ye afar.” That is a world named ‘afar.’ They went to it. 
These same Asuras were irretrievably defeated. 5. By the 
metres, by speech, he caused Caryita Manava to go to the 
heavenly world. 6. These Asuras said: ‘Come, let us know 
him who placed us thus.” Thereupon they came. Having come, 
they saw him. 7. They said: “ Verily he (ayam) is in the mouth 
(dsya).” Because they said: “ Verily he is in the mouth,” there- 


7. "A. nvam, -dhydt. “insert u. 
8. '-casa. *-trn. *asathhyeyam- ‘¢dyyd-. °A. ta. °-chas. 
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ayamasyo" ha vai namai’sah. tam aydsya iti paroksam dca- 
ksate. 8. 8a prano vd aydsyah. prano ha vd endn sa nunude. 
9. sa ya evam vidvan udgdyati prainendi ’va devan devaloke 
dadhaty apadnena® manusyan” manusyaloke vydnena pitfn’ pitr- 
loke hinkarena’’ ’va vajrena lokad dvisantam bhratrvyamn 
nudate. 68. 

trtiye ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


Il. 9. 1. tam ha braydd diram gacche ti. sa yam eva lokam 
asura agacchans tam hai’va* gacchati. 2 chandobhir eva vaca 
yajuamanam svargam lokam gamayati. 3, td etd vydhrtayah’ 
pre’ty e’ti vag [iti] bhar bhuvas svar ity [ud iti]. 4. tad yat 
pre°’ti tat? pranas tad ayam lokas tad imam lokam asmin loka 
abhajati. 5. e’ty apdanas tad asdu lokas tad amum lokam amus- 
min loka abhajati. 6. vag iti tad bruhma tad idam antariksam. 
1. bhir bhuvas svar iti sé trayi vidya. ud iti so ‘sav ddityah. 
tad yad ud ity ud iva glesayati. 9. tad yad ekam eva *bhisam- 
padyate tasmad ekavirah. eko ha tu san viro viryavan bhavati. 
a ha’sydi’ko® viro viryavan* jayate ya evam veda, 0, tad u ho 
gatydyanir bahuputra esa udgitha’ ity evo ’pdsitavyam. 


fore he is [called] Ayamisya. Ayamisya, verily, is his name. 
Him they call Ayasya in an occult way. »s. This breath is Aya- 
sya. Verily as breath he pushed them away. ». He who know- 
ing thus sings the udgitha places with breath the gods in the 
world of the gods, with exhalation men in the world of men, with 
the vydna the Fathers in the world of the Fathers, with the Ain- 
cat thunderbolt he pushes his hateful rival away from this 
world. 


IL 9. 1. He should say to him: “Go afar.” What world the 
Asuras went unto, unto that same one he goes. 2 With the 
metres, with speech, he causes the sacrificer to go to the heavenly 
world. 3. These are the sacred utterances: pra, ad, vdc, bhiis 
bhuvas svar, [ud]. 4. What pra is, that is breath, that is this 
world, that gives a share of this world in this world. 5. A, that is 
exhalation, that is yonder world, that gives a share of yonder 
world in yonder world. 6. Vac, that is the brahman, that is this 
atmosphere. 1. Bhis bhuvas svar, that is the threefold knowl- 
edge. s. Ud, that is yonder sun. Inasmuch as it is ud, it causes 
to cling up (?4/¢lis + ud), as it were. 9, Inasmuch as it forms a unit, 
therefore it is sole hero. But being one it becomes a hero possess- 
ing heroism. ‘To him a sole hero possessing heroism is born who 
knows thus. 10. And Qiatyayani said this: “One should worship 


8. ‘-aso. *A. pdn-. *ehithk-. '-sdn. 
9. 'B.-d. *syd-. *sat. *A. gyes-. 5A. -e. *-ydvdn. *-e(ity). 


_ gods were near to this Prajipati, [being his] dear sons. They 
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bahavo hy eta ddityasya” ragmayas te’ ‘sya putrah. tasmad 
bahuputra esa udgitha ity evo ’pdsitavyam iti. 69. 
trtiye ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. trtiyo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


II. 10. 1. devdsurds samayatante’ty dhuh. na ha vai tad deva- 
surads samyetire. prajapati¢ ca ha vai tan mrtyug ca samyetate, 
2, tasya ha prajdpater devah priyah’ putra anta dsuh. te ‘dhri- 
yanta teno ’dgatra diksamahai yend ’pahatya mrtyum apahatya 
papmanan svargam lokam iydme ’ti. te ‘bruvan vdco’dqatra 
diksamaha iti. 4. te vaco ’dgatra ’diksantu. tebhya® idam vag 
dgayad yad idam vaca vadati yad idam vaca bhutijate. ». tam 
papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva vacd papam vadati sa eva sa 
papma. 6. te ‘bruvan na vidi no ‘yam mrtyum na pdpmdnam 
atyavaksit.. manaso "dgatra diksamaha iti. 1. te manaso ’dga- 
tra "diksanta. tebhya idam mana dgdyad yad idam manasa 
dhyayati yad idam manasa bhuiijate. tat papmad’nvasrjyata. 
sa yad eva manasa papam dhydyati sa eva sa papma. 9. te 
‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam mrtyum na papmdnam atyavaksit. 


[saying] : ‘ Possessing many sons is this wdgitha.’ For many are 
these rays of the sun. They are its sons. Therefore one should 
worship [saying]: ‘ Possessing many sons is this wdgitha.’” 


II. 10, 1. They say the gods and the Asuras strove together. 
Truly, the gods and the Asuras did not then strive together. 
Both Prajapati and Death then strove together. 2 Now the 


resolved : “Let us consecrate ourselves with that udgdtar by 
whom, having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, we 
may go to the heavenly world.” »s, They said: “ Let us conse- 
crate ourselves with speech as udgdtar.” 4. They consecrated 
themselves with speech as udgdtar. Speech sang to them that 
which one speaks here with speech, which one enjoys here with 
speech. 5. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one 
speaks with speech, that is that evil. 6. They said: “Verily, this 
one hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. Let us 
consecrate ourselves with mind as udgdtar.” 7. They consecrated 
themselves with mind as wdgdtar. Mind sang to them that which 
one thinks here with the mind, which one enjoys here with the 
mind. s. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing one 
thinks with the mind, that is that evil. 9. They said: “ Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death, nor beyond evil. 


9. Sddityamsya. ta. 
10. 'B. -ydyag. * A. inserts no ’dgdtrd diksdmaha iti, which is can- 
celled in red, between te and bhya. *avaty-. 
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caksuso ’dgatra diksiamahda itt. 0, te caksuso ’dgdatra ’diksanta. 
tebhya idam caksur dgayad yad idam caksusad pagyati yad 
idam caksusa bhuiijate. tat papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva 
caksusaé papam pagyati sa eva sa papmd, 1. te ‘bruvan no 
nvdva no ‘yam mrtyum na papmanam atyavaksit. grotreno 
‘dgatra diksamaha iti. 13. te grotreno ’dgatra diksanta. tebhya 
idam ¢rotram agayad yad idam g¢grotrena grnoti yad idam 
trena bhufijate. 14. tat papmad ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva grotrena 
papam ¢rnoti sa eva sa papma. 1, te ‘bruvan no nvdva no ‘yam 
mrtyum* na papmdanam atyavaksit.’ praneno ’dgatra diksamaha 
iti. 16. te prdneno ’dgatra ’diksanta. tebhya idam prana aga- 
yad yad idam pranena praniti yad idam pranena bhuiijate, 
1. tam papma ’nvasrjyata. sa yad eva pranena [padpam] pra- 
niti sa eva sa papmd, 18. te ‘bruvan no nvdva no* ‘yam mrtyum 
na papmanam atyavaksit. anena mukhyena praneno ’dgdtra 
diksimahda iti. 19. te ‘nena mukhyena praneno ’dgdatra ’dik- 
santa. 2. so ‘bravin mrtyur esa esam sa udgata yena mrtyum’ 
atyesyanti ti. 2. na hy etena pranena papam vadati na papam 
dhydyati na padpam pagyati na papam grnoti na pdpam 


Let us consecrate ourselves with sight as udgdtar.” 0. They 
consecrated themselves with sight as udgdtar. Sight sang to 
them that which one sees here with sight, which one enjoys here 
with sight. 1. Evil was created after it. Just what evil thing 
one sees with sight, that is that evil. 12. They said: “Verily, 
this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. 
Let us consecrate ourselves with hearing as udgdtar.” 13. They 
consecrated themselves with hearing as udgdtar. Hearing sang 
to them that which one hears here with hearing, which one enjoys 
here with hearing. 14. Evil was created after it. Just what evil 
thing one hears with hearing, that is that evil. 15. They said: 
“Verily, this one, too, hath not carried us beyond death nor be- 
yond evil. Let us consecrate ourselves with breath as udgd- 
tar.” 16, They consecrated themselves with breath as udgdtar. 
Breath sang to them that which one breathes here with 
breath, which one enjoys here with breath. 17. Evil was cre- 
ated after it. Just what evil thing one breathes with breath, 
that is that evil. 1s. They said: ‘‘ Verily, this one, too, hath 
not carried us beyond death nor beyond evil. Let us con- 
secrate ourselves with this breath of the mouth as wdgdtar.” 
19. They consecrated themselves with this breath of the mouth 
as udgatar. 2%. Death said: “This is that udgatar by whom 
they will go beyond death.” 2. For with this breath one speaks 
no evil thing, thinks no evil thing, sees no evil thing, hears no 


10. +-tyu. inserts sa. ‘ne. ‘-yam, 
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gandham apaniti. 2. tend ’pahatya mrtyum apahatya papma- 
nam svargam lokam dyan." apahatya hai’va mrtyum apahatya 
papmanan svargam lokam eti ya evar veda. 70. 


caturthe ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


Il. 11. 1. sa yatha hated pramrdya ’tiydd' evam evdi 
mrtyum atydyan, sa vacam prathamam atyavahat. tim pa- 
rena mrtyum® nyadadhat. so ‘gnir abhavat. 3. atha mano ‘tya- 
vahat.’ tat parena mrtyum® nyadadhat. sa candramda abhavat. 
4. atha caksur atyavahat. tat parena mrtyum’ nyadadhat. sa 
ddityo ‘bhavat. atha grotram atyuvahat, tat parena mrtyun 
nyadadhit. ta ima digo ‘bhavan, ta u eva vigve devah. 6. atha 
pranam atyavahat. tam parena mrtyun® nyadadhat. sa vayur 
abhavat, 1. atha* ”tmane kevalam evd ’nnddyam dgdyata. 
8. sa esa evd "ydsyah. asye® dhiyate.’ tasmad aydsyah. yad 
eva’ [yam] dsye* ramate tasmad v evd’ydsyah.’ 9. sa esa eva 
"ngirasah, ato hi’many aigani rasam labhante. tasmad digira- 
sah," yad v evdi ’sim aiigandm rasas tasmad v eva figirasah. 
10. tam deva abruvan kevalam va dtmane ‘nnidyam dagasih. 
anu na etasminn annddya abhaja." etad asya ’*namayatvam™ 


evil thing, exhales no evil odor. 2. By him having smitten 
away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the heavenly 
world. Having smitten away death, having smitten away evil, 
he goes to the heavenly world who knows thus. 


II. 11. 1. As one would pass beyond [another], having smitten 
him, having crushed him, even so they passed beyond that death. 
2, Speech he carried beyond it first. He deposited it beyond 
death. It became fire. s. Then he carried mind beyond it. He 
deposited it beyond death. It became the moon. 4, Then he 
carried sight beyond it. He deposited it beyond death. It be- 
came the sun. 5. Then he carried hearing beyond it. He de- 
posited it beyond death. It became these quarters; they are also 
all the gods. 6. Then he carried breath beyond it. He deposited 
it beyond death. It became wind. 7. Then he sang food-eating 
for himself only. s. That same is Ayisya. He (ayam) is placed 
in the mouth (dsya); therefore he is [called] Ayasya. And as 
he rests in the mouth, therefore also he is [called] Aydasya. 
9, That same is Angirasa. For from him these limbs (aiga) 
take their sap (rasa) ; therefore he is [called] Angirasa. And 
because he is the sap of these limbs, therefore also he is Angirasa. 
10, The gods said to him: “ Only for thyself hast thou sung food- 
eating. Let us also have a share in this food-eating. That is his 


10. *gamayan. 
11. ' B. inserts sa ; for all-yat. *-yu. *-n. ‘dathd. dse. 
Sdhyati. *B.egd. ‘sye. *’mydsyah. “di-. “ah. “dmayatvam. 
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asti® tam vai pravigate sa va akagan™ kurusve ’ti. 
sa iman prandn akagan" akuruta. 12. tam vag eva bhitva 
*gnih pravigan’* mano bhitvd candramag caksur bhitva ”dityag 
crotram bhitva digah prano bhitva vayuh. 13. esd vai daivi 
parisad daivi sabha daivi samsat. 4. gacchati ha va etam” 
daivin parisadam daivin sabham diaivin" samsadam ya 
evam veda, 71, 

caturthe ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


II. 12. 1. yatro ha vai kva cai’ ’ta devata nispreanti na hai 
tatra kag cana papma nyaigah parigisyate. 2 sa vidyan 
ne*ha kag cana papma nyauigah parigeksyate’ sarvam evai’ ’ta* 
devatah papmdnam nidhaksyanti ’ti. tatha hai ’va bhavati. 
3. ya u ha va evamvidam rechati® yathai ta devata rtvd niyad 
evam nyeti.’ etdsu hy evdi "nam devatdsu prapannam etdsu 
vasantam upavadati. 4. tasya hai’tasya nai ’va ka cand "rtir* 
asti ya evam veda, ya evdi’nam upavadati sa artim drechati.* 
5. sa ya enam™ rechad eva ta devata upasrtya briyad ayam ma 
sa imam artim’ nyetv iti. tam hai "rtim nyeti. 
6. yavadavasa” u ha ’sye’me prand asmin loka etavadavasa” u 


immunity from illness (?).” 1. “ Verily enter that.” ‘Then make 
spaces.” He made these breaths spaces [for them]. 12. Fire, hav- 
ing become speech, entered that; [so did] the moon, having be- 
come mind; the sun, having become light; the quarters, having 
become hearing; the wind, having become breath. 13. Verily, this 
is the divine assembly, the divine congregation, the divine confer- 
ence. 1. He goes to that divine assembly, divine congregation, 
divine conference, who knows thus. 


II. 12. 1. Verily, wheresoever these divinities touch, there no 
evil whatever, [not a] trace, is left. 2 He should know: “ No evil 
whatever, [not a] trace, will be left here; these divinities will burn 
down all evil.” ‘Truly it happens thus, 3s. And whoso encounters 
one knowing thus, as one having encountered these divinities 
would perish, even so he perishes. For he speaks ill of him who 
has resorted to these divinities, who dwells in them. 4. Verily, 
of one who knows thus there is no misfortune whatever ; he who 
speaks ill of one knowing thus, he meets with misfortune. 5. If 
one should harm him, he should say, approaching these divinities: 
“This one hath harmed me. Let him go down unto this misfor- 
tune.” He goes down unto that misfortune. 6. And as many 


11. "asi. “dkdcdt. “dedsanam. “kiruta. “om, the prdvi-. 
12. !ce. *ksate. *evam. ‘etd. *-vid or-vida. ‘*ducchati. neti. 
’.tir. *dechchati. “em. “rat. “atti. “-dadvaga. 
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ha ’syai ’ta devata amusmin loke bhavanti. 1. tasmad u hii 
vidvdn nai va grhatayai™ bibhiyan na ’lokatdydi. eta me 
devata asmin loke grhan karisyanti. eta amusmin loke bhavanti. 
tasmad u lokam pradasyanti® ti. tasmad u hai ’vam vidvan 
va grhatayai bibhiyan na ’lokataydi. eta me devata asminr 


loke grhebhyo grhan karisyanti svebhya" dyatanebhya iti hai’va 
vidyad [eta] amusmin loke lokam pradasyanti ti. 9. tas- 
| maid u hai’vam vidvan nai’va grhatayai bibhiydan na *lokata- 
yai. eta ma etad ubhayam samnamsyanti "ti hai ’va vidydt. 
| tatha hai va bhavati. 72. 

caturthe ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. caturtho ‘nuvakas samaptah. 


IL. 13. 1. devd vai brahmano vatsena' vacam aduhran. agnir 
| ha vai brahmano vatsah. 2. sd ya sa vag brahmdai’va tat. atha 
| yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah. 3. tam etam vacam yatha dhenum vatseno® 
*pasrjya prattam duhitai vam eva devd vacam sarvan kamdan 
aduhran.* 4. duhe‘ ha vai vacam sarvan kaman ya evam veda, 
| sa hai ’so ‘ndnrto vacam devim udindhe’ vada vada vade ti. 
I 5. tad yad tha’ purusasya papam krtam bhavati tad dviskaroti. 


Hl! abodes as these breaths of him have in this world, so man 
i) abodes these divinities of him come to have in yonder world. 
iH 1. Therefore one knowing thus should not be in fear of house- 
lessness, nor of worldlessness [thinking]: “‘ These divinities will 
make houses for me in this world. They come to be in yonder 
world; and therefore they will give me the world.” 8. And there- 
fore one knowing thus should not be in fear of houselessness, nor 
of worldlessness. “These divinities will make in this world 
houses for me from [their] houses, from abodes of their own,” 
he should know; “these divinities will give a world in yonder 
world.” 9 And therefore one knowing thus should not be in 
fear of houselessress, nor of worldlessness. Let him know: 
“They will bring about both for me.” Verily so it comes to pass. 


II. 13. 1. Verily, the gods milked speech by means of the calf 
of the brahman. Verily, fire is the calf of the brahman. 
2, This speech, that is the brahman, and fire, that is death. From 
this same speech—as one would milk a given cow by means of a 
calf, admitting [it to her]—even go the gods milked from speech 
all desires. 4. Verily, he milks from speech all desires who knows 
thus. He, not being untruthful, kindles (?) divine speech [say- 
ing]: “Speak, speak, speak.” 5. What evil is done here by man, 


12. asmil. ‘“pravadd-. “B. inserts dyatanebhya. 
eva ta. 
13. 'A. pastena; B. patsena. *vaks-. *-ra. ‘jahe. °A. udigdhe. 
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yad thai api rahasi ’va kurvan manyate’ ‘tha’ hai ’nad 
avir eva karoti. tasmad vadva papam na kurydt.2 73. 
paiicame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


II. 14. 1. esa ha vava nedistham upacaryo yad 
agnih, 2 tam ’pacaret. ya enam asmin loke sadhi ’paca- 
rati’ tam eso ‘musmin loke sadhii ’pacarati. atha ya enam asmin 
loke na *driyate tam eso ‘musmin loke na ”driyate. tasmad va 
agnim 3. tamndi’va hastabhyam spreen na pada- 
bhyam na dandena.’ 4. hastabhyam spreati yad asya ’ntikam 
avanenikte, atha yad abhiprasdrayati tat padaibhyam. 6. sa 
enam asprstaigvaro durdhayam dhatoh. tasmad va agnim sadhia 
*pacarati, sudhayam hai vai dadhati. 74. 
paiicame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


IL. 15. 1. esau ha vava devindm mahdganatamo yad agnih. 
2. tan na vratyam’ adadano® ‘gniyat. yo vai mahagane ‘nagnaty 
agnati “gvadro hai abhisanktoh.’ pitim' ha ’¢gniyat.® 
3. atho ha prokte ‘gane briydt samintsvd ’gnim iti. sa yatha 


that it makes manifest. Although he thinks that he does it 
secretly, as it were, still it makes it manifest. Verily, therefore 
he should not do evil. 


II. 14. 1. Verily, he of the gods is to be next served, viz. 
Agni. 2 Him one should serve well. Whoso serves him well 
in this world, him he (A.) serves well in yonder world. And 
who does not care for him in this world, him he (A.) does not 
care for in yonder world. Verily, therefore one should serve 
Agni well. s. Him one should not touch with the hands, nor with 
the feet, nor with a stick. 4. He touches him with the hands, 
when he washes himself in his neighborhood; and when he 
stretches himself out a then [he touches him] with 
the feet. 6. He, being touched, is liable to place him in discom- 
fort. Therefore one serves Agni well. Truly, he places such 
a one in comfort. 


II. 15. 1. And verily he of the gods is the most voracious 
one, viz. Agni. 2 Therefore he should not eat what belongs to 
a vow without having given [him]. Verily, if one eats while 
the voracious one does not eat, he is likely to fasten on him. 
Truly he would eat what is putrid, as it were. 3. So then, when 
the meal is announced, he should say: “Kindle the fire.” As, 


13. ‘-ta. ‘ath-. °B. adds esa u ha vd of the next chap. 
14. 'carati. * A. tandenam; B. tanrdhdinam. 
15. 'pra-. °*daddsino. ‘abhis(ajiettah. ‘*-ir. ‘ivamiva. *'gni-. 
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prokte ‘gane greyansam parivestavai briiyat tadrk tat.’ 4. etad 
u ha vava sama yad vak. yo vai caksus sima ¢rotram same ’ty 
updaste na* ha tena karoti. atha ya’ ddityas sima candramdas 
same *ty updste na‘ hai ’va tena karoti. 6. atha yo vak same ’ty 
upaste sa evd ’nusthya sama veda. vaca hi sdmnd ”rtvijyamn 
kriyate. 1. sa yo vicas svaro jayate so ‘ynir vag v eva vak, 
tad atrai® ’kadha sama bhavati. s. sa ya evam etad ekadha 
sama bhavad vedai ’vam hai ’tad ekadha sama bhavati ’ty 
ekadhe ’va gresthas svuanam bhavati. 9». tasmad u hai ’vamwvi- 
dam eva simna "rtvijyam karayeta. sa ha vava sama veda ya 
evam veda. 75. 
paficame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. paficamo ‘nuvakas samaptah. 


III. 1. 1. ha vava krtsna devata ’rdhadevataé eva 
ayam eva yo ‘yam pavate. 2 esa eva sarvesim devandm gra- 
hah. 3. sa hai’so ‘stam nama. astam iti he’ha pagedd' grahan 
dcaksate. 4. sa yad ddityo ‘stam agdd iti grahan agdad iti hai 
*tat. tena so ‘sarvah. sa etam evd ’pyeti. 5. astam candrama 
eti. tena so ‘sarvah. sa etam ’pyeti. 6. astam naksatrani 


when the meal is announced, one would direct that one’s superior 
be served [first], even so is that. «. And that is also the séman, 
viz. speech. Verily, he who worships [saying]: “Sight is the 
siman; hearing is the séman,” he does not thereby perform it. 
s. And he who worships {saying]: “The sun is the séman; the 
moon is the séman,” he does not thereby perform it. 6. Now he 
who ge : “Speech is the he at once knows 
the siéman. For with speech as the séman the priestly office 
is performed. 7. The tone which is born from speech, that is 
Agni, and speech is just speech. That becomes here one, the 
saman. 8. He who thus knows that which becomes one, the 
sdman [saying]: “ Verily that becomes one, the sdéman,” he 
becomes one, as it were, the best of his [people]. 9. And there- 
fore one should cause one knowing thus to perform the priestly 
office with the séman. Verily he knows the séman who knows 
thus. 


III. 1. 1. One entire deity there is ; the others are half-deities. 
[It is] this one namely who cleanses here (the wind). 2 He [rep- 
resents] the seizers of all the gods. 3. He, indeed, is agg | 
by name. ‘Setting’ they call here the seizers in the west. 4. In 
that the sun has gone to setting, it has gone to the seizers. 
Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god]. 5. The 
moon sets. Therefore it is not whole. It goes unto that [god]. 
6. The asterisms set, Therefore they are not whole. They go 


15. 7B. tam. *nd. *yad. “etr-. 
1. 'B. paned. 
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yanti, tena tiny asarvani. tany etam eva ’piyanti. 1. anv agnir 
gacchati. tena so ‘sarvah. sa etam "pyeti. ety ahah. eti 
ratrih.’ tena te asarve. te etam eva ’pitah.’ 9». muhyanti digo na 
vai ta‘ ratrim prajiiayante. tena ta asarvah. ta etam eva piyanti. 
10. varsati ca parjanya uc ca grhnati. tena so ‘sarvah.* sa etam 
eva *pyeti. 1. ksiyanta dpa evam osadhaya’ evam vanaspata- 
yah, tena tany asarvdni. tany etam evd "piyanti. 12. tad yad 
etat sarvam vadyum eva pyeti tasmad vayur eva sdma. 13. sa ha 
vai simavit sa [krtsnam] sama veda ya evam veda. 14. atha 
*dhydtmam. na vai svapan vadati. se’yam' eva pranam 
apyeti. na manasa dhyayati. tad idam eva pranam apyeti." 
16, na caksusd pagyati. tad idam eva pranam apyeti. 1. na 
grotrena grnoti tad idam eva pranam apyeti. 18, tad yad etat 
sarvam pranam evd "bhisameti tasmat pradna eva sama. 19. 8a 
ha vai simavit sa krtsnam sama veda ya evar veda. 2%. tad 
yad idam Ghur na bata’dya vati’ti [sa] hai ’tat puruse ‘ntar 
niramate’ sa pirnas” svedamdna dste. 2. tad dha gaunakam" 
ca kipeyam abhipratarinam ca [kaksasenim] brahmanah parive- 
visyamana” updvavrdja.” 76. 


prathame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


unto that [god]. 7. The fire goes out. Therefore it is not whole. 
It goes unto that [god]. 8. Day goes; night goes. Therefore 
they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 9» The quarters 
are confounded ; they are not known by night. ‘Therefore they 
are not whole. They go unto that [eod}, 10, Parjanya rains and 
holds up. Therefore he is not whole. He goes unto that [god]. 
1. The waters are exhausted, even so the herbs, even so the forest- 
trees. Therefore they are not whole. They go unto that [god]. 
12, So, as this all goes unto wind, therefore is wind the saéman. 
13, He is séman-knowing, he knows the [entire | séman, who knows 
thus. 14. Now with regard to the self. One who sleeps speaks not 
with the voice. That same [voice] goes unto breath. 15. He 
thinks not with the mind. That same [mind] goes unto breath. 
16, He sees not with sight. That same [sch] goes unto breath. 
i17, He hears not with hearing. That same [hearing] goes unto 
breath, 1s, So, as this all goes together unto breath, therefore is 
breath the séman. 19. He is séman-knowing, he knows the entire 
sdman, who knows thus. 2. Now when they say: “Lo! it doth 
not blow to-day,” it is then resting within man; he sits full, 
sweating. 21. Now unto Qaunaka Kapeya and Abhipratarin [Kak- 
saseni], while they were being waited upon, a Brahman came. 


1. -rah. *-taéh. ‘tam. *B. inserts sa sédma veda 


. B. es-; A. 
osd-. "*mam. *-yati. *-mite. “-na. "A, -kdg. “-visyd-. “-prdaja. 
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II. 2. 1. tau ha bibhikse.' tam ha na ”’dadrite’ ko va ko ve 
manyamandu, 2 ho "pajagau 
mahdatmanag caturo deva ekah 
kas sa’ jagara bhuvanasya gopah : 
tam kapeya‘ na vijananty eke 
‘bhipratarin bahudha nivistam’ 
iti. 3. sa ho’vdaca bhipratari vava' prapadya pratibriihi 
ti. tvaya® va? ayam pratyucya” iti.” 4. tam ha pratyuvaca” 
"tma devandm uta martyanamn™ 
hiranyadanto rupaso™ siinuh : 
mahantam asya mahimanam ahur 
anadyamano yad" adantam™ 
ti. 5, mahdtmanag caturo [deva| eka iti. vag” va" agnih. sa 
mahatma devah. sa yatra svapiti” tad vacam prano girati. 
6. manag candramas sa mahdtma devah. sa yatra svapiti tan 
manah™ prano girati. 1. caksur adityas sa mahdatma devah. 
sa yatra svapiti tac caksuh girati. s. grotram digas ta” 
mahatmdno devah. sa yatra svapiti tac chrotram prdano girati. 
9, tad yan mahdtmanag caturo deva eka ity etad dha tat. 
10, kas* sa” jagare™ "ti. prajapatir vai kah. sa hai jagara. 


III. 2. 1. He begged [food] of them. They paid no attention 
to him, thinking: “ Who or who is he?” 2 He sang unto them: 
“ One [god]—who is he ?—swallowed up four magnanimous ones, 
being a keeper of creation ; him, O Kapeya, some do not know; 
him, O Abhipratarin, settled down in many places.” 3, Said 
Abhipratirin : “Stepping forward, answer this man; by thee 
must this man be answered.” 4. Him he answered: “The self 
of the gods and of mortals, with golden teeth, defective (?), not a 
son. Great they call his greatness, in that he, not being eaten, eats 
him who eats.” 5. ‘One [god] four magnanimous ones:’ speech 
verily is fire; that is a magnanimous god. When one sleeps, 
then breath swallows up speech. 6. Mind [is] the moon ; that isa 
magnanimous god. When one sleeps, then breath swallows up 
mind. 7. Sight [is] the sun ; that isa magnanimous god. When 
one sleeps, then breath swallows up sight. s. Hearing [is] the 
quarters ; those are magnanimous gods. When one sleeps, then 
breath swallows up hearing. 9. So, when [it is said]: ‘One god 
four magnanimous ones,’ this is what that means. 10. ‘Who (ka) 
is he who swallowed up:’ Ka is Prajipati. He swallowed this 


2. 1A. dvibh-. *drate. *so. ‘4B. kdlapeya. *A.nivindam, °A. 
mayma; B. md. vayyd; B. yayyd. ayd. *B. vadva. '-yuece. 
-ydca. “maty-. “B.paraso. “nu. “mabhi-. B. yadi. 
1A. datam; B. dantam. “A. anti. A. pag ; B. vd. yd. 
svatipiti. * A. -na; after this inserts prdg. * 

*A, ka. “80. jagdr-. 


-ar. “insert mahdtmda. 
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nu. bhuvanasya gopa iti. sa u vava bhuvanasya gopah. 12. tam 
kapeya” na vijananty eka iti. na hy etam eke vijananti. 13, abhi- 
pratarin bahudha nivistam iti. bahudha hy evdi ’sa nivisto 
yat pranah. 4. atma devanadm uta” martyandm iti. dtma hy 
esa devandm uta martyanadm. 1%. hiranyadanto rapaso” na** 
sanur iti. na hy esa sinuh. sinuripo” hy esa san na” siinuh. 
is. mahantam asya mahimanam ahur iti. mahantam hy” etasya 
mahimanam ahuh.* 1. anadyamdno yad adantam™ atti °ti. 
anadyamidno hy eso ‘dantam atti. 77. 


prathame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


III. 3. 1. tasydi grir dtma samudridho' yad asdv ddityah. 
tasmad gayatrasya stotre na ’vanydn nec chriya avachidya iti. 
2, sa esa evo *ktham. yat purastad avaniti® tad etad ukthasya 
ciro yad daksinatas* sa daksinah pakso yad uttaratas sa° uttarah 
pakso yat pagedat [tat] puccham, 3. ayam eva prana ukthasya 
"tmd. sa ya evam etam® ukthasya "tmanam atman pratisthitamn 
veda sa ha’musmin loke sdiigas"* satanus [sarvas| sambhavati. 4. 
gagvad dha vai amusmin loke yad idam purusasya "nddu gignam 


up. 1. A keeper of creation: he, indeed, is a keeper of crea- 
tion. 12, ‘Him, O Kapeya, some do not know:’ for some do not 
know him. 13, ‘Him, O Abhipratirin, settled down in many 
places:’ for this breath has settled down in many places. 14, ‘ The 
self of the gods and of mortals:’ for he is the self of the gods 
and of mortals. 15. ‘ With golden teeth, defective, not ason:’ for 
he is not a son ; for he, having the form of a son, is not a son. 
16, ‘Great they call his greatness:’ for they call his greatness 
great. 17. ‘In that he, not being eaten, eats him who eats:’ for 
he, not being eaten, eats him who eats. 


IIT. 3, 1. Of it he is the fortune, the self completely risen (?), 
viz. yonder sun. Therefore one should not take breath in (during) 
the stotra of the yayatra [-saman] [saying]: “ May I not be cut 
off from fortune.” 2 That same is the wktha. When one takes 
breath eastward, that is the head of the wktha; when southward, 
that is the right side (wing); when northward, that is the left 
side (wing); when westward, that is the tail. 3s. This breath is 
the self of the wktha. Who thus knows this self of the uktha 
firmly established in the self, truly he comes into being in 
yonder world with limbs, with a body, [whole]. 4. Verily, that 
is certainly in yonder world, viz. a man’s two testicles, the penis, 


2. *%-edha. “A. -se. “nas. 8s. “B. dhur; and inserts 
iti mahdnta hy etasya mahim Ghuh. “antam, © siinir-. 
3. B.samddr-. *vache-. *vditi. *A.-inah. *sad. ‘tad. sdémgatas. 
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harndiu nasike yat kim ea ’nasthikam na sambhavati. atha 
ya evam etam’ ukthasya "tmanam atman pratisthitam veda sa 
hai’va "musmin loke sdfigas satanus sarvas sambhavati. 6. tad 
etad viaigvamitram uktham. tad annaii vai viguam prino 
mitram, 1. tad dha vigvamitrag gramena tapasd vratacaryene 
’ndrasya priyam dhamo "pajagama. 8. tasma u hai tat provaca 
yaad” idam manusydn dgatam. 9», tad dha sa upanisasdda 
jyotir etad uktham" iti. 0. jyotir iti dve aksare prana iti dve 
annam iti dve, tad etad anna eva pratisthitam. . atha hai 
"nam jamadagnir upanisasada etad uktham iti. 12. dyur 
iti dve aksare prana iti dve annam iti dve. tad etad anna eva 
pratisthitam. 13. atha hai "nari vasistha upanisasdda 
etad uktham iti. tad etad’* annam eva. annani hi gauh. tad 
yad asya pranasya purusa¢g cariram atha kend pra- 
nag gariravanto bhavanti 15. sa briiydd yad vaca vadati 
tad vacag gariram yan manasa dhydyati tan manasag gariram 
yae caksusd pagyati tac caksusag gariram yae chrotrena ¢grnoti 
tae chrotrasya garivam, evam u ha "nye prandg gariravanto 
bhavanti ti. 78. 
prathame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


the two ears, the two nostrils: whatever does not come into 


being boneless. 5. Now whoso thus knows this self of the 
uktha firmly established in the self, truly he comes into being in 
yonder world with limbs, with a none, whole. 6. That same is 


the uktha belonging to Vigvamitra. Verily, food is all (vigva), 
breath is a friend (mitra). 71. Now Vigvaimitra through exertion, 
through penance, through the performance of vows, went unto 
the dear abode of Indra. s. And he proclaimed to him that 
which has come to men here. 9. Now he went for instruction 
[to him] [saying |: “Light is this uktha.” 10. ‘Light’ has two 
syllables, ‘breath’ has two, ‘food’ has two. That same is firmly 
established in food. uu. Then Jamadagni went for instruction 
to him [saying]: “Life is this wktha.” 2. ‘Life’ has two sylla- 
bles, ‘breath’ two, ‘food’ two. That same is firmly established 
in food. 1s. Then Vasistha went for instruction to him [say- 
ing]: “ The cow is this uwktha.” That same is just food. For 
the cow is food. «4. This they say: “If man be the body of this 
breath, how then do the other Lesathe (senses) come to have 
bodies?” 1s, Let him say: “What he speaks with speech, that 
is the body of speech. What he thinks with the mind, that is 
the body of the mind. What he sees with sight, that is the 
body of sight. What he hears with hearing, that is the body of 
hearing. Thus the other breaths (senses) also come to have 
bodies, 


‘B.A. -tad. *A.akth-. *pr-. “tad. “utth-. A, (-sdda) ; B. 
dyugaur. “-d. “uted. 'B. “nyena. 
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Ill. 4. 1. tad etad uktham saptavidham. gasyate stotriyo' 
‘nuriipo dhayyd pragathas siktam nivit paridhaniyda. 2 iyam* 
eva stotriyo ‘ynir anuripo vayur ’ntariksam pragatho® 
dydus siktam ddityo nivit. tasmad bahvrea udite nividam adhi- 
yante, Adityo hi nivit. digah paridhdniye ’ty adhidevatam. 
3. "dhydtmam. dtmai ’va stotriyah praja ’nuripah prano 
dhayyd manah pragathag’ giras siktam caksur nivie chrotram 
paridhaniy@. 4, tad dhai’tad eke tristubha paridadhaty anu- 
stubhai "ke. tristubha tv eva paridadhydt. tad dhai ’tad eku 
eta vydhrtir abhivyahrtya gansanti® mahan samadhatta 
devo devyad samadhatta brahma brahmanyad” samadhatta, tad 
yat sumadhatta samadhatte °ti. 6. tasmad idanim™ purusasya 
carirdni pratisanhitani. puruso hy etad uktham. 1. mahdn 
mahya samadhatte ti. agnir vai mahan iyam evu mahi, 8. devo 
devyd samadhatte ’ti. vayur vai devo ‘ntariksam devi.” 9. brah- 
ma brahmanyd samadhatte ’ti, adityo vai brahma dyaur™ brah- 
mani. 10, vd etdsdin devatandii dvayor'-dvayor deva- 


III, 4. 1. That same wktha is sevenfold. Chanted is the sto- 
triya (strophe), the anuripa (antistrophe), the dhdyyd (kindling 
verse), the pragdtha (tristich), the (hymn), the nivid (noti- 
fication), [and] the paridhdniyd (closing verse). 2. This [earth] 
is the stotriya; Agni the anuripa; Vayu the dhadyyd; the at- 
mosphere the pragdtha; the sky the s#kta,; the sun the nivid— 
therefore the Rig-veda scholars study the nivid when [the sun] 
has risen ; for the sun is the xévid—the quarters the paridhda- 
niya. Thus with regard to the divinities. s. Now with regard 
to the self. The self itself is the stotriya; offspring the anu- 
ripa; breath the dhdyyd; mind the pragdtha; the head the 
sikta; sight the nivid; hearing the paridhdniyd. 4. Now some 
recite its paridhaniyd with a tristubh, others with an anustubh. 
But let him recite the paridhdniyd with a tristubh. ». That 
same some chant having uttered these sacred utterances : “ He, 
the great one, united with her, the great one; the god united 
with the goddess ; the brahman united with the bradhmani. In 
that he united, he united.” 6. Therefore the bodies of men are 
now united respectively. For man is this wktha. 1. ‘He, the 
great one, united with her, the great one.’ Verily Agni is he, the 
great one, this [earth] is she, the great one. 3. ‘The god united 
with the goddess.’ Verily Vayu is the god, the atmosphere is 
the goddess. 9. ‘The brahman united with the brahmani.’ 
Verily the sun is the brahman, the sky is the brdhmani. 10. Of 
these divinities each two divinities make up nine syllables respec- 


4. insert ‘guir. -nigam. Som. ‘ A. ddhdsya; B. ddhdryyd. 
*B. -dhdtni-. ‘insert tad uktham, a gloss. *-yd. 
WA, -mahyd. “A. iddni. “B.-vd. “-du, ™-yo. 
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tayor nava-nava *ksardni sampadyante. etad lokds'* tri- 
nava bhavanti. u. tad brahma vai trivrt. tad brahma bhivya- 
hrtya gansanti. esa u eva stomas so ‘nucarah. yad imam 
dhur ekastoma ity ayam eva yo ‘yam pavate, eso ‘dhidevatam., 
prano ‘dhyadtmam, tasya gariram anucarah.” 13, tad yathé ha 
vai mandu manisitram samprotam syad— 79, 

prathame ‘nuvake caturthah khandalh. 


III. 5. 1. —' evam hai ’tasmin sarvam idam samprotam gan- 
dharvapsarasah pagavo manusyah. tad dha muiijas* sima- 
cravasah® prayaydu. tasmdai' ha gvdjanir vdigyah preydya.’ 
3. tasya ha ’ntariksdt patitvd navanitapinda wurasi nipapata. 
tam ha ’nudadhdu. 4, tato® hai ’va stomam’ dadarga 
*ntarikse vitatam bahu gobhamanam. tasyo ha yuktimn* dadarga, 
5. bahispavamdnam dsadya titra’ viyi pranya iti kiryat titra’ 
grhitra® apdnya iti didrksetai’va *ksibhyam gugrisetai 
va karndbhyam. svayam idam manoyuktam. 6. tad yatra va 
isur atyagro bhavati na vai sa tato hinasti" tad” u va etam no 


tively. Thus these worlds come to be thrice nine. 11. Verily that 
brahman is threefold. Llaving uttered the sacred utterances they 
chant unto this brahmun. And this is also the stoma, this the 


anucara (sequel). 12. When they call him ‘possessing one stoma,’ 
that is he who cleanses here. That [he is] with regard to the 
divinities ; breath [he is] with regard to the self. The anucara 
is its body. 13. As the thread of a jewel would be twined in 
with the jewel,— 


IIL. 5. 1. — Even so this all is twined in with it, viz. Gandhar- 
vas, Apsarases, domestic animals, [and] men. 2 Now Muija 
Simagravasa went forth. Qvijani, a Vaigya, went before him. 
3. Falling from the atmosphere, a lump of fresh butter fell down 
on his breast. He, taking it, put it in addition [in the fire (?)]. 
3. Thereupon he saw the stoma spread out in the atmosphere, 

reatly shining ; he also saw its application (?). 5. Having set 

imself about the bahispavamdna, he should say titra viyi pra- 
nya; titra grhitra apdnya, with speech. He should wish to 
see with the eyes, he should wish to hear with the ears. This is 
of itself yoked to mind. Now when an arrow is too pointed, 
verily it then does not hurt. Verily thus he would not attain it. 


4, %B.-du. “B.-kdu. “sd. “sd. -rantam. 

5. 'A gloss, the second quotation in 5, is inserted at the beginning 
before evam (B. evd). *méduiij-. *sdhag-. 4A. sec. m.; B. tamasmdi. 
proydya. ‘teto. "A.-a. *A.-i. fittra, the first letter may be an /. 
“grhittra, '' A. asti; B. hanasti. yad, 
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‘papnuyat. pa ity tad yatha bimbenu mrgam dnayed 
evam evdi "nam etayd devataya ”nayati. sa yuktah karoti. esa” 
eva "pi yuktah.* 80. 


prathame ‘nuvake paicamah khandah. prathamo ‘nuvakas samaptah. | 


ILI. 6. 1. yo ‘sdu veda pra ha’smai diyate. | 
a, duda@ iti ha va ayam agnir dipyate tathe’ti vayuh pavate a 
hante candrama om ity ddityah. 3. esa ha vai samnah prat- 


tih. eta ha vai samnah prattim sudaksinah ksdimir vidam | 
cakdra, 4. tam hai tam hotur vd ”jye gayen maitravarunasya 


vd dada3® tathas hanta’ him bha ova iti. pra ha va | 
asmai diyate. [so] anydn bahin’ uparyupari”® ya evam 
etam samnah prattim veda. 6. yau ha vd abandhur" bandhu- 
mat sima veda yatra ha ’py enam na vidur yatra rosanti yatra 
pari caksate tad dha "pi graisthyam adhipatyam annaddyam 
purodham™ paryeti. 1 agnir ha va abandhur’ bandhumat 
sama, kasmdd va hy enam darvoh kasmad vd parydvrtya man- 
thanti sa grdisthyaya” “dhipatydya ’nnddydya purodhayai'* 
jdyate. 8, sa yatra ha v& apy evariwidam na vidur yatra ro- 


Let him breathe out [saying] simply pa. As one would attract 


a deer by means of a mirror, even thus he attracts it (®) by means 
of this divinity. He (?) performs yoked, and he is yoke 


also. 


III. 6. 1. That one yonder who knows the delivery of the 
sdman, verily unto him it is delivered, 2 [Uttering] dadd, this 
fire here shines ; [uttering] ¢tathd, the wind cleanses (blows); 
hanta the moon [utters], om the sun. 3. Verily this is the deliv- 1] 
ery of the séman. Verily this delivery of the sd@man Sudaksina || 
Ksiimi knew. 4. One should sing that same in the d@ya-chant | 
of either the hotar or the mditrdvaruna-priest : dada, tathd, 1 | 

| 


hanta, him bhai ova. Verily it is delivered unto him. 5, He is 1 
much superior to even many others who thus knows this delivery i 
of the séman. 6. And whoso being without relatives knows the i 
sdman rich in relatives, even where they do not know him, where | 
they are angry at him, where they overlook him, as it were, he ' | 
thus compasses excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the office i} 
of a purohita, 1. Verily Agni, being without relatives, is the sd- i 
man rich in relatives. For in whatever way they churn him, from i 
the wood, or by turning, he is born for excellence, for supremacy, 
for food-eating, [and] for the office of a purohita. s. Verily even 


5. 3-so. “-tih. a 
6. 'pratim. tadin; B. daddn. *A. praktih; B. pravrktih. 
‘tdum. °B. inserts hanta3. ‘A. om. ‘apy. *-hiiny. “A. -upa. 
“-dhd. "¢resth-. “A, -dye. 
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santi yatra pari’ va caksate tad dha pi graisthyam™ adhipat- 
yam annddyam purodham paryeti. 81. 


dvitiye ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


Ill. 7. 1. svayam u tatra yatrai nam viduh, 2, sudaksino ha 
vai ksdimih pracinagalir’ jabalau te ha sabrahmacdarina dsuh, 
3. te he’ bahu japyasya ca ’nyasya ca ’nicire’ pracinagalig' 
ca jaibalaiu ca. 3. atha ha sma sudaksinah® ksdimir yad eva 
yajriasya yat suviditam tad dha smdai’va prechati. 5. tau 
ha va apodita vydkrogamand¢’ cerug’ gidro duranicana iti ha 
sma® sudaksinam ksdimim akroganti’ pracinagalig’ ca jabdlau 
ca. 6. sa ha sma”ha sudaksinah ksdimir yatra bhiiyisthah kuru- 
paicdlas samagata bhavitaras tan na esa samvado na ’nupadrste 
cidra iva samvadisyamaha” iti. 1. ta u ha vai jabalaiu didik- 
site gukrag ca gogrug’” ca. tayor ha pracinagilir vrta™ 
udgata. ». sa tad dha sudaksino ‘nububudhe jabalau ha ’diksi- 
satam” iti. sa ha saingrahitaram™ uvdca ”nayasv a" ’re jabalau 
ha diksisatam tad gamisydava iti, 82. 

dvitiye ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


where they do not know one knowing thus, where they are angry 
at him, where they so to speak overlook him, he thus compasses 
excellence, supremacy, food-eating, [and] the office of a purohita. 


Ill. 7. 1, And [that happens] of itself where they know him. 
a, Sudaksina Ksiimi, Pricinagili, the two Jibilas—-they were 
fellow-students. 3. These, viz. Pracinagili and the two Jiabilas, 
recited much of what is to be muttered and of other [prayers]. 
4. Then Sudaksina Ksiimi used to ask [them] concerning that 
which is easy of the sacrifice, concerning that which is well 
known. 5. And they, being distracted, kept crying out: “ Qidra, 
ignoramus!” Thus they, viz. Pricinagaili and the two Jabilas, 
used to cry out against Sudaksina Ksiimi. 6. Then Sudaksina 
Ksiimi used to say: “ Where most of the Kurupaiicilas shall be 
assembled together, there shall be this disputation of ours; we 
will not dispute without witnesses, like Qidras.” 7. Now the 
two Jibilas, Qukra and Gogru, consecrated themselves. Of them 
Pricinagili [was] chosen udgdtar. s. Then Sudaksina became 
aware: ‘The two Jibalas have consecrated themselves.” He 
said to his driver: “ Sirrah, conduct [me thither]. The two Jaba- 
las have consecrated themselves. Thither we will go.” 


6. pari. 

7. '-edhlir. B. hadi. *’riic-. S-pam. *py-; A. -d. 7A. 
corug. *-d. *%akog- “-patisy-. 'dadi-. “-rii¢g. “pr-. samsam-. 
lic. didiks-. '-ydsvd. 
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III. 8. 1. tasya ha jiatika agrumukha sur anyataraimn 
va ayam upagad iti. 2 atha ha sma vai yah pura brahmava- 
dyam vadaty anyataram upagad iti ha smai’nam manyante. 
atho ha smai’nam mrtam ivdi’vo "pasate. 3. tam ha saingra- 
hito yad bhagavas te tabhyam na kugalam kathe* 
*ttham atthe ’ti. 4. om iti ho ’vaca gantavyam ma deadryas* 
suyamdn' amanyate ’ti. 5. sa ha ratham asthaya pradhavayam 
cakara, tan ha sma pratiksante. 6. kam janite sudaksina 
iti. na vai ninam sa idam abhyaveydd iti. sa eveti. 1. sa ha 
sopandd eva ntarvedy avasthayo vaca’ niga nv ittham grhapata3 
iti. tam ha na ’nidatisthasat.’ sa ho vaca ’niitthata® ma’ edhi. 
kysndjino ‘si [ti]. tad ime kurupaticdla avidur* anatthatai ’va 
taiti ho tam ha kaniyan bhrato’® "niittistha™ 
bhagava udgataram iti. tam ha ’nittasthdu. ». sa ho’vdca trir 
vai grhapate puruso jayate. pitur evd gre ‘dhi jayate ‘tha ma- 
tur atha yajnat. 10, trir” eva mriyata” iti. sa yad dha va 
enam etat pita yonyam reto bhitam siicati— 83. 


dvitiye ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. 


III. 8. 1. Now his relatives were tear-faced, as it were [saying]: 
“This one hath gone unto one or the other.” 2 Now whenever 
one formerly engaged in a theological disputation, they used to 
think of him: “He hath gone unto one or the other;” and they 
used to wait on him as on one dead. 3. The driver said to him: 
‘Since, sir, thou art not on good terms with these two, why dost 
thou speak thus?” 4. “ Yes,” he said,“‘I must go; the teacher 
psn a easily governed.” 5. He, mounting the chariot, 
drove off. They catch sight of him. 6. “Do you know who 
this is?” “ Sudaksina.” ‘May he not come down hither now.” 
“[It is] just he.” 7. He, descending from the steps within the 
sacred enclosure, said: “ Verily now is it thus, O householder ?” 
He did not wish to attend upon him, He said: * Be thou attending 
upon me; thou art [dressed] in the skin of a black antelope.” 

hese Kurupajicilas knew this. “He is thy attendant,” they 
said. s. His younger brother said to him: “Sir, attend upon the 
udgatar.” He attended upon him, 9. He said: “ Verily thrice, 
O householder, man is born. From his father he is born first, | 
then from his mother, then from the sacrifice. 10, And thrice he 
likewise dieth. When his father emitteth him as seed thus into 
the womb,— 


8. 'B.-m. °B. t-. *dedr-. ‘stiy-. °-sthds-. ‘-tiddhd-. ‘m. *in- 
sert *A. grdto. “A. vd. “anitistha. "A. triv. “A. a; B. 
4“A.om. ™B. triyata. 
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III. 9. 1. — tat prathamam mriyate. 2 andham' iva vai 
tamo yonih. lohitastoko vd’ vai sa tad adbhavaty va 
stokah. kiin hi tad abhavati. 3. sa yas devatam veda 
yam ca tato ‘nusambhavati ya cai* tam mrtyum ativa- 
hati sa udgata mrtyum ativahati °ti. 4. atha ya enam etad 
diksayanti® tad dvitiyam mriyate. vapanti kegagmagrini. ni- 
krntanti nakhan, pratyanjanty’ aiigdni. pratyacaty” aigulih, 
apavrto" ‘pavestita’ dste. na juhoti. na yajate. na yositan® ca- 
rati. amdnusim vacam vadati, mrtasya vavai’sa’ tuda ripam 
bhavati. 5. sa yas tam devatam veda yam ca” sa tato ‘nusam- 
bhavati ya cai’nam tam mrtyum ativahati sa udgata mrtyum 
ativahati ti. 6. atha ya enam etad asmdl lokat pretam cityam 
ddadhati tad trtiyam mriyate. 1. sa yas" tam devatam veda 
yam ca sa tato ‘nusambhavati ya cai ’nam tam mrtyum ativa- 
hati” sa udgata mrtyum ativahati ti. etdvad dhai’vo™ ’ktvd 
ratham asthaya pradhavayam cakara. 9. tam ha jabalam pra- 
kaniyan bhrato ’vaca kim bhavai chidrako vacam 
avadi hastinad gadham disir iti. 10. pra hai ’vai’nam tae 
chagansa yah katham avocad bhagava iti. yas trayandm mrtyi- 
nam samna *tivdhan veda sa udgata mrtyum ativahati’ti. 84. 

dvitiye ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. 


IIT. 9. 1. “— Then he dies for the first time. 2 Blind darkness, 
as it were, is the womb. He thus becomes either a drop of blood 
or a drop of water. What, pray, does he thus become? s. He 
who knows that divinity after which he thence comes into being 
and which carries him beyond this death—he as udgdtar carries 
beyond death. 4. And when they thus consecrate him, then 
he dies for the second time. They cut [his] hair and [his] beard. 
They trim ~— nails, They anoint his several limbs. He bends 
his fingers. He sits uncovered, stripped off (?). He does not 
offer oblations, he does not sacrifice, he does not approach a 
woman, he speaks non-human speech. Verily he then has the 
form of one dead. 5. = 3. 6, And when they lay him, having 
departed from this world, upon the funeral-pyre, then he dies for 
the third time. 7. = 3.” 8s. Having said this much, mounting the 
chariot, he drove off. 9. To this Jabila, having come back, [his] 

ounger brother said: “Sir, what words hath the Qidra spoken? 

hou hast sought a shallow with an elephant.” He (the older Ji- 
bila) set that forth to him who [had said]: “How hath he spoken, 
sir ?”: “He who knows the carrying-over of the three deaths 
by means of the sdman, he as udgdtar carries beyond death.” 


9. 'anth-. *vo. *B.s. °A. di-. *-ajaty. ‘ava-. *ydus-. sa. 
inserts kd. "“yantas. “-ti’ti. “vd. “insert vahati ‘ti, can- 
celled in B. “yaj-. ‘-vae. 
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IIL. 10. 1. tam vadva bhagavas te pito’ ’dgataram amanyate 
ti ho ’vaca, tad u ha pracinagala vidur*® ya esam ayam vrta 
udgata ”sa,* tasmin ha na@’nuviduh, 2 te ho”cur anudhavata 
kandviyam' iti. tam ha ’nusasruh.* te ha kandviyam udgataram 
cakrire brahmanam' pracinagalim. 3. tam ha’bhyaveksyo’ ’vacai 
esa brahmano moghdya vadaya na ’glayat. sand "nu samno 
‘nvicchat? ati hai tae cakre. 4. sa yad dha 
enam™ etat pita yonyam reto bhitam sifcaty addityo hai ’nam 
tad yonyam reto bhitam" sificati. sa ha ’sya tatra mrtyor ige.” 
atho yad evdi ’nam etat pita yonyam reto bhitam sificati® tad 
dha vava sa tuto ‘nusambhavati pranam ca. yada hy eva retas 
siktam prana dvigaty atha tat sambhavati." 6. atho yad evai 

nam etad diksayanty agnir hai tad yonyam reto bhia- 
tam sincati. sa hai ’vd sya tatra mrtyor 1. atho yam evai 
tam vaisarjaniyam ahutim adhvaryur juhoti tam eva sa tato 
‘nusambhavati chandansi"® eai’va. 8. atha ya enam etad asmal 
lokat" pretam cityam ddadhati candrama hai ’vai ’nam tad 
yonyanu reto bhitam sifcati. sa u hai va ’sya tatra mrtyor ige. 
», atho yad evdi’nam etad asmal" lokat" pretam cityam adda- 


IIT. 10.1. He said: ‘Sir, verily, thy father thought him an 
udgatar; and the Pricinagilas know it, who of them was the 
chosen udgdtar here.” To him they did not assent (?). 2 They 
said: “Run after Kandviya.” They ran after him. They made 
Kindviya the udgdatar, fand} Priacinagali the brahman-priest. 
3. He looking down at him said: “ Thus this Brahman was not 
averse to idle talk. He doth not strive after the subtle of the 
saman.” He did this beyond him (?). «4 When the father 
thus emits him as seed into the womb, then the sun thus emits 
him as seed in the womb. He there lords over this death. 
s. And when the father thus emits him as seed into the womb, 
verily he thence comes into existence after that [seed] and after 
breath. For when breath enters the emitted seed, then it comes 
into being. 6. And when they thus consecrate him, it is Agni 
who thus emits him as seed into the womb. He there lords 
over this death. 7. Now what vdisarjana-offering the adhvaryu 
offers, after that he thence comes into existence and after the 
metres. s. And when they thus lay him, having departed from 
this world, on the funeral pyre, it is the moon who thus emits 
him as seed into the womb. He there lords over this death. 
9», Now when they put him, having departed from this world, 


10. 'A.-e. *visur. *sah. *B. kdntydvayam. *-srah. °B. brahma- 
nam. ‘-peksyd. *A. nvic-. °B. rayam. "B.om. "A. rat-. B. -o, 
S insert atho ’vdca. ‘insert atho ya enam etad diksayunty.... tatra 
mrtyor ice. “insert atho yad evdi ’nam etad dikgayantt. A. dsi. 
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dhaty atho ya evai’ta avoksaniyad apas ta eva sa tato ‘nusam- 
bhavati™ pranam v eva. prano hy dpah. tam ha va evamvid 
udgata yajamanam om ity etend ’ksarena ”dityam mrtyum 
ativahati vag ity agnim hum iti vayum bha iti candramasam, 
1, tan” vd etan mrtyin sdmno ’dgata ca yajamanam 
ca *tivahaty om ity etenad ’ksarena pranend "muna ”dityena. 
12, tasydi sa gloka 
sam jyestha” uta vd kanistha 
putra uta vd pitdi’sam: 
ha devo manasi pravistah 

pirvo ha jajiie sa u garbhe ‘ntar 
iti. 13, tad yad eso ‘bhyukta® imam eva purusam yo ‘yam 
achanno™ ‘ntar om ity etendi ’ksarena pranendi ’munai 
"dityena[...... ] 88. 
dvitiye ‘nuvake paiicamah khandah. dvitiyo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


III. 11. 1. trir ha’ vai puruso mriyate trir jayate.” 2 sa hai 
’tad eva prathamam mriyate yad retas siktam sambhitam® bha- 
vati. sa pranam eva *bhisambhavati. dgam abhijayate. 3, athai 
*tad dvitiyam mriyate yad diksate. sa chandansy eva‘ *bhisam- 


on the funeral pyre, now what the waters for sprinkling are, 
after those he thence comes into existence and after breath also. 
For breath is the waters. 10. Him sacrificing an uwdgdtar who 
knows thus carries beyond the sun, [i. e. beyond] death, by 
means of this syllable, viz. om,; [saying] vde [he carries him] 
beyond Agni; [saying | hum, beyond Vayu; [saying] bAd, beyond 
the moon. u. Verily beyond these same deaths an udgdtar 
carries himself and the sacrificer, by means of this syllable, 
viz. om, by means of breath, by means of yonder sun. 12. 
About this there is this ¢loka: “Is he the oldest of them or 
the youngest? Is he their son, or their father? Truly one 
god is entered in the mind ; he was born of old and he is within 
the womb.” 13. In that he is spoken of, this same man who is 
concealed within, by just that syllable om, by breath, by yonder 
|. 


III. 11. 1. Verily, thrice man dies, thrice he is born. 2 Then 
he dies for the first time, when the seed, emitted, comes into 
being. He is converted into breath ; he is born into space. 
3. Then he dies for the second time, when he consecrates himself. 
He is converted into the metres ; he is born unto the sacrificial 


10. td. *jdistha. B. hyu-. achann. 
11. 'A. he. *insert sa hdi’tad eva prathamam mriyate. trir jayate, 
%sabh-. 4A. ova. 
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bhavati. daksinam abhijayate. 4. athai "tat trtiyam mriyate 
mriyate. sa graddham eva *bhisambhavati. lokam abhija- 
yate. tad etat tryavrd® gayatram gayati.’ tasya prathamaya 
*yrte *mam* eva lokam jayati yad u ca ’smin loke. tad etena cai 
‘nam pranena samardhayati® yam abhisambhavaty etam ca 
agam” prayacchati yam abhijdyate. 6. atha dvitiyaya 
*yrte "dam eva ’ntariksam jayati yad u ca ’ntarikse. tad etdig 
cai chandobhis samardhayati’ yany abhisambhavati. etam 
ca ’smai daksindm prayacchati yam abhijayate. 71. atha trti- 
yaya "vrta ’mum eva lokam jayati yad u ca ’musmin loke. tad 
etaya cai’nam graddhayad samardhayat? yaydi ’vdi ’nam etac 
chraddhaya abhyadadhati sam ayam ito bhavisyati 
_ ca ’smai lokam” prayacchati yam abhijayate. 86. 
trtiye ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


III. 12. 1. etad vai tisrbhir avrdbhir imang ca lokai' jayaty 
etdig cdi *nam bhitdis samardhayati? yany abhisambhavati. 
2. atha vad ato hinkarasydi ’va. tam ha*® svarge loke santam* 
mrtyur anvety® aganayd. 3. grir’ vd esd prajdpatis samno yad 
dhinkarah. tam id’ udgata griyad prajapatinad hinkarena mr- 


gift. «4. Then he dies for the third time, when he dies. He is 
converted into faith ; he is born into [his] world. ». Therefore he 
sings the gayatra [-chant] in three turns (dvrt). By its first turn 
he conquers this world, and what there is in this world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that breath into which he is converted, 
and he gives him that space unto which he is born, 6. And by its 
second turn he conquers this atmosphere, and what there is in the 
atmosphere. Thus he causes him to thrive with those metres 
into which he is converted, and he gives him that sacrificial gift 
unto which he is born. 7. And with the third turn he conquers 
yonder world, and what there is in yonder world. Thus he 
causes him to thrive with that faith with which faith they lay 
him into the fire [saying]: “This one, from here, will come to 
life ;” and he gives him that world unto which he is born. 


III. 12. 1. Verily, thus with three turns he conquers these 
worlds, and he causes him to thrive with those things into — 
which he is converted. 2 Now from here concerning the 
hinkara. After him, being in the heavenly world, death goes, 
hunger. 3. The Aiikdra is the fortune, Prajipati of the sd- 
man. That death the udgdtar drives away by means of for- 


Ll. °-m. ‘*triy-. -anti. Sim-(!). *-mrdh-. “insert nyabhisam- 
bhavati, cancelled in red. "ca. '’endv. 
12. 'vok-. *-mrdh. *A.om. sitam. ‘*B. aneti. ‘eri. ‘ed. 
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tyum apasedhati. 4. hum me’ty dha ma ga yatrai ’tad 
yajamana iti hai ’tat. 5. sa yathad greyasd siddhah papiyan 
prativijata’ evam™” hai ’vd ’sman mrtyuh papmd prativijate.’ 
6. yan me ’ty aha candrama vai ma mdsah. esa ha vai ma 
masah, tasmadn me ty aha. bha" iti hai ’tat paroksene va. yas- 
mad v eva me dha yad v eva” me’ty Ghai tani trini. tasman 
me briayat. 87. 

trtiye ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


IIL. 18. 1. hum bhad iti brahmavarcasakamasya. bhati ’va hi 
brahmavarcasam, 2 hum bo’ iti pagukdmasya. bo iti ha pagavo 
vagyante. 3. hum bag iti grikdmasya.’ bag iti ha griyam panda- 
yanti. 4. hum bhad ovd ity etad evo ’pagitam. 5. mahad iva 
*bhiparivartayan gayed iti ha sma ”ha nako mahagramo maha- 
nivego bhavati sa yathad sthanum arpayitve® *tarena’ ve 
*tarena vd puriydydat® tadrk tat. 6. tad u ho’vdca gatydyanih 
kasmai kamdya sthanum arpayet. atho’pagitam evdi ’tat. nai 
tad’ ddriyete’ "ti. 1. [iti] nu hinkdrandm.’ atha va ato 
nidhanam eva. ova iti dve aksare. anto vai samno nidhanam 


tune, of Prajapati, of the Aivkdra. 4. He says hum mda: that 
is, “ Do not now go thither, where the sacrificer now is.” As, 
driven by a better one, a worse one trembles before him, even 
so death, evil, trembles before him. 6, As for his saying md, 
m4 is the moon, the month. Verily, this month is m@. Therefore 
he says md; that is bhd, in an occult way, as it were. As to 
why he says ma@—in that he says md, there are these three [mean- 
ings]. Therefore he should say md. , 


IIT. 13. 1. Hum bha are [the utterances] of him who desires 
lustre in sacred lore. For lustre in sacred lore shines (,/bAd), 
as it were. 2% Hum bo are [the utterances] of him who desires 
cattle. For cattle low 0. 3. Hum bag are [the utterances] of 
him who desires fortune. For saying bag they extol fortune. 
4. Hum bhai ova, that is sung in response. “Let him sing turn- 
ing about unto something great, as it were,” Nika used to say; 
“he becomes the owner of a great village, the owner of a great 
resting place.” That is as if, having caused to run against a post, 
with another or another one should go about [it]. 6. [But] Qa- 
tyayani said regarding this : “ For what purpose should he cause 
to run against a post? Now that is sung in response. Let him 
pay no attention to that.” 7. So much about the Aiikaras. Hence- 
orth regarding the nidhana. Ova is two syllables. Verily the ni- 


12. *insert iti. °-vica-. “eevam. ''bhdga. diva. 
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antas svargo lokanam anto bradhnasya vistapam. 8. tam etad 
udgata yajamadnam om ity etend ’ksarend ’nte svarge loke da- 
dhiti. 9. ya u ha va apakso vrksigram gacchaty ava vai sa 
tatah padyate. atha yad vai paksi vrksdgre yad asidharayam 
yat ksuradharadydm dste na vai sa tato ‘vapadyate. paksabhyam 
hi samyata’ dste. 10, tam etad udgata yajamanam om ity etena 
*ksarena svarapaksam krtva ’nte svarge loke dadhdati. sa yatha 
paksy abibhyad asitai ’vam eva svarge loke ‘bibhyad dste ‘tha’ 
*carati. i. te ha vd ete aksare devalokag cai’ va manusyalokag 
ca, ddityag ca ha vd ete aksare candramdag ca, dditya eva 
devalokag candrama manusyalokah. om ity ddityo' vag iti can- 
dramah, 13. tam etad udgata yajamanam om ity etend *ksarena 
_ *dityam devalokam gamayati. 88. 


trtiye ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


III. 14. 1. tam ha prechati kas asi’ti. sa yo ha 
namna va gotrena va prabrite tam ha ”ha yas te ‘yam mayy’ 
dtma ’bhid esa te sa iti. 2 tasmin ha ”tman pratipat. tam’ 
rtavas sampadaryapad grhitam apakarsanti. tasya ha ’hordtre 


dhana is the end of the séman, heaven is the end of the worlds, 
the summit is the end of the ruddy one. s, Thus the udgdtar 
places the sacrificer by means of this syllable om in the end in 
the heavenly world. 9» Verily he who without wings goes up 
to the top of a tree, he falls down from it. But if one having 
wings sits on the top of a tree, or on the edge of a sword, or on 
the edge of a razor, verily he does not fall down from it. For 
he sits supported by his wings. 10. Thus the udgdtar, making 
him, the sacrificer, by means of that syllable om possess sound as 
wings, puts him in the end in the heavenly world. As one with 
wings would sit without fear, even so he sits without fear in the 
heavenly world, ste likewise moves about. 11. These same two 
syllables are the world of the gods and the world of man. The 
sun these two syllables are, and the moon. 1. The sun is the 
world of the gods, [and] the moon is the world of man. The sun 
is om, the moon is vde. 13. Thus the wdgdtar causes him, the 
sacrificer, to go to the heavenly world by means of this syllable 

om. 


III. 14. 1. Him, having come, he asks: “ Who art thou?” When 
he announces himself, either by a name or by his family 
[name], he says to him: “This self of thee that hath been in me, 
that same is thine.” 2 In this self is the beginning (? pratipat). 
Him seized the seasons drag away; of him day and night 


18. *himsayata. "A. -o. "-e. 14. 'B. -dhy. *ta. 
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lokam aGpnutah. 3. tasma u hai’tena*® prabruvita’ ko ‘ham asmi 
suvas tvam, sa tvam svargyan’® svar agam iti. 4. ko ha vai 
prajapatir atha hai ’vanvid eva suvargah.® sa hi suvar gacchati. 
5. tam ha ”ha yas tvam asi so ‘ham asmi yo ‘ham asmi sa tvam 
asy ehi’ti. 6. sa etam eva sukrtarasam pravicati. yad u ha va 
asmin loke manusyad yajante’ yat sidhu® kurvanti tad esam ar- 
dhvam annddyam utsidati. tad amum candramasam manusya- 
lokam pravigati. 1. tasye’ mdnusanikaganam” andam 
‘ntas sambhavati. tasyo "rdhvam” annddyam utsidati 
standv™ abhi. sa yad djayate ‘tha’ smai mata stanam annadyam 
prayacchati. 8; ajdto ha vai tavat puruso yavan na yajate." 
sa yajtiendi ’va jayate. sa yatha "ndam prathamanirbhinnam 
evam eva. 9. tadaéi tam ha va evanvid udgatd yajamanam om 
ity etend ’ksarena "dityam devalokam gamayati. vag ity asma 
uttarenad *ksarena candramasam’ annddyam aksitim prayac- 
chati.” atha yasydi avidvan udgdyati na” hai 
’*nam devalokam gamayati no enam annddyena samardhayati,* 
u. sa yatha ’ndam vidigdham™ cayita *nnadyam alabhamanam 
evam eva vidigdhag gete ‘nnadyam alabhamanah.” 12, tasmad. 


obtain the world. s, To him he should answer thus: “Who (ka) 
am I, heaven [art] thou. As such I have gone to thee, the heay- 
enly heaven.” 4. Verily Prajipati is who (4a), and he who knows 
thus is heaven-going; for he goes to heaven. 5. He says to 
him: “ Who thou art, that one am I; who I am, that one art 
thou; come!” 6. He enters this sap of good deeds. And what 
men in this world sacrifice, what good [deeds] they do, that of 
them rises upward [as] food-eating; it enters yonder moon, the 
world of men. 7. This human-like egg of him comes into being 
within the belly. Of it the food-eating rises upward toward the 
two breasts. hen he is born, then the mother offers her breast 
to him for food-eating. s. Verily unborn is the man in so far as 
he does not sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice that he is born; 
just as an egg first burst. 9. Then the wdgdtar knowing thus 
causes him, the sacrificer, through this syllable, viz. om, to enter 
the sun, the world of the gods. By means of the next syllable, 
viz. vde, he gives him the moon, food-eating, imperishableness. 
102. But whose udgitha one not knowing thus sings, verily he 
does not cause him to enter the world of the gods, nor to 
thrive through food-eating. 1. As an egg would lie besmeared 
(?), not receiving any food, so he lies besmeared (?), not receiving 


14, *tdina. 4-brav-; A. -vit. -gam. ‘susvar-; 1B. ja- 
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u hai ’vamvidam evo ’dgapayeta. evamvid thai ’vo ’dgdatar iti 
hatah pratigrnuyat.” 89. 


trtiye ‘nuvdke paticamah khandah. trtiyo ‘nuvakas samaptah. 


Ill. 15. 1. vag iti he’ ’ndro vigvdmitrayo uvdca, tad 
ead vigvdmitra updsate vacam eva. manur ha vasisthaya 
brahmatvam uvdca, tasmadd ahur vasistham eva brahme ’ti. 
3, tad u va Ghur evamvid eva brahma. ka u evamvidam vasis- 
tham arhati ’ti. 4. prajdpatih prdjijanisata. sa tapo ‘tapyata. 
sa diksata hanta nu pratistham janayai’ tato yah prajas srak- 
sye’ ta’ etad eva pratisthdsyanti nd "pratisthag carantih prada- 
ghisyanta iti. +5. sa imam lokam ajanayad antariksalokam 


amum' lokam iti. tan imans trin lokani janayitua *bhyagramyat. 
6. tan samatapat.’ tebhyas samtaptebhyas trini gukradny udayann 
agnih prthivya vayur antariksad ddityo divah. 1. sa* etani 
cukrani punar abhy evd "tapat.’ tebhyas samtaptebhyas triny 
eva gukrany udayann rgveda eva ’gner yajurvedo vayos sama- 
veda ddityat. sa etani gukrani punar abhy eva ’tapat. tebhyas 


any food. 12. Therefore he should cause only one knowing thus 
to sing the udgitha. Only one knowing thus here being ad- 
dressed with “O udgdtar” should answer. 


III. 15. 1. Indra said the wktha for Vigvamitra [with] vde. 
That same the descendants of Vigvimitra worship, just speech, 
2, Manu declared to Vasistha brahman-hood. herefore they 
say: “The brahman belongs to Vasistha.” 3. This they also say: 
“One knowing thus is the brahman-priest; and who is equal to a 
Visistha knowing thus?” 4, Prajapati was desirous to have 
progeny. He performed penance. He considered: “Come now, 

will generate a firm footing. What offspring I shall generate 
thereafter, that will thus stand firm; it will not, moving about 
without firm foundation, fall(?).” He generated this world, [also 
the world of atmosphere [and] yonder world. Having generat 
these three worlds, he toiled upon [them]. 6. He heated them 
together. From them being heated together three bright [bodies] 
went up: Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, the — 
sun from the sky. 7. He again heated these bright [bodies]. 
From them being heated together three bright [bodies] went up: 
the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda from Vayu, the Simaveda 
from the sun. 8s. He again heated these bright [bodies]. From 
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samtaptebhyas triny eva gukrany udayan bhir ity eva rgvedid 
bhuva iti yajurvedat svar iti simavedat tad” eva. 9». tad dha 
vai trayydai vidydydi gukram. etdvad idam sarvam. sa yo vai 
trayim vidyam viduso lokas so ‘sya loko bhavati ya evam veda, 


90. 
caturthe ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


Ill. 16. 1. ayam vava yajiio yo ‘yam pavate. tasya vak ca 
manag ca vartanydu. vaca ca hy esa etan manasa ca vartate, 
2, tasya hota "dhvaryur udgdte ’ty anyatardm vacad vartanim 
samskurvanti. tasmat te vacd kurvanti. brahmai ’va manasa 
*nyataram.' tasmat sa tisnim dste. 3. sa yad dha so ‘pi stiiya- 
mane vd gasyamdne va vavadyamana asita "nyatardm evd "sya 
tarhi sa vded vartanim samskurydt. 5. sa yatha purusa 
ekapad yan bhresann’® eti ratho vai ’kacakro vartamana® evam 
eva tarhi yajiio bhresann eti. 5, etad dha tad‘ vidvan brahmana 
uvaca brahmanam prataranuvaka updkrte’ vavadyamanam 
dsinam’ ardhaiv’ va ime tarhi yajiasya ’ntaragur’ iti. ardham 
hi te tarhi yajrasya ’ntariyuh. 6. tasmad brahma prataranu- 


vaka upakrte vacamyama asita “paridhaniydyd a vasatkarad 


them being heated together three bright [bodies] went up: bhis 


from the Rigveda, bhwvas from the Yajurveda, svar from the 
Simaveda, just so. 9 That is the brightness of the threefold 
knowledge. So great is this all. Verily what the world is of 
him who knows the threefold knowledge, that becomes the world 
of him who knows thus. 


III. 16. 1. This sacrifice verily is he that cleanses here. Speech 
and mind are the two tracks of it. For thus it rolls along by 
speech and mind. 2. Of it ‘hotur, ‘adhvaryu, ‘ udgdatar’ arrange 
the one [track] by speech. Therefore they officiate with speech. 
The brahman-priest ee the other by the mind. There- 
fore he sits in silence. 3. If he should sit talking aloud, while 
the stotra or the gastra are being uttered, then he would arrange 
with voice the one track of it. « As a one-legged man, going, 
keeps on tumbling, or a one-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the 
sacrifice then keeps on tumbling. 5. A Brahman knowing this 
said this to a brahman-priest who, when the prdtaranuvaka was 
begun, sat talking aloud: “These here then have excluded half 
of the sacrifice.” For half of the sacrifice they then did exclude. 
6. Therefore the Brihman-priest should sit in silence, when the 
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itaresam stutagastranam eva" “samsthayai pavamandnam. 
1. sa yatha purusa ubhaydpad” yan™ bhresam na” nyeti ratho vo 
*bhayacakro vartamdna evam etarhi yajiio bhresam na nyeti. 91. 


caturthe ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


Ill. 17. 1. sa yadi yajiia rkto bhresann iydd’ brahmane pra- 
brite ’ty Ghuh. atha yadi yajusto® brahmane prabrite ’ty Ghuh. 
atha yadi simuto brahmane prabrite’ty Ghuh. atha*® yady an- 
upasmrtat kuta idam ajani brahmane prabrite ’ty eva” "huh. 
2, sa brahmad udetya sruvend "gnidhra djyam juhuyad 
bhar bhuvas svar ity etabhir vyahrtibhih. 3. eta vai vydhrtayas 
sarvaprayageittayah. tad yatha lavanena suvarnam samda- 
dhyat® suvarnena rajatam rajatena trapu’® trapund lohayasam 
lohayasena karsnayasam' karsnayasena daru daru ca carma ca 
clesmandai® vam evdi’ vam vidvans tat sarvam bhisajyati. 4. tad 
ahur yad ahdusin me grahan me ‘grahid ity adhvaryave daksina 
nayanty agansin®™ me vasad’ akar’ ma” iti hotra udagdsin ma 


prataranuvaka is begun, till the final verse, till the utterance of 
vasat of the other stotra and gastra, even till the completion of 
the libations. 7. As a two-legged man, going, does not take to 
tumbling, or a two-wheeled chariot, rolling, even so the sacrifice 


then does not take to tumbling. 


III. 17. 1. If that sacrifice should go tumbling from the side 
of the rc, they say: “Tell it to the brahman-priest”; and if 
from the yajus, they say: “Tell it to the brahman-priest”; and if 
from the séman, they say: “ Tell it to the brahman-priest ”; and 
if from [a cause] not understood—[when they ask) “ Whence 
hath this arisen ?”—they say: “Tell it to the brahman-priest.” 
2, That brahman-priest going up toward the east should offer the 
sacrificial butter with a ladle in the dgnidhra, with these excla- 
mations: bias, bhuvas, svar. 3. For these exclamations ex- 
piate everything. As one would mend gold with salt, silver 
with gold, tin with silver, copper with tin, iron with copper, 
wood with iron, wood and leather with glue, even so one know- 
ing thus cures everything. 4. This they say: “If with the 
words: ‘ He hath offered for me, he hath dipped the dippings for 
me,’ they lead the sacrificial gifts to the adhvaryu; if with the 
words: ‘He hath sung the gastra for me, he hath uttered the 
vasat for me,’ to the Aotar; if with the words: ‘He hath sung 


16. “-pid. “yad. ™nan. 

17. *-so. *ratha. *A. prand; B. prd. *B. vidadh-. *-pum. 
‘A, kdr-. * A. cyesma (sa ydtma, parenthesis cancelled in red. 
-sas. “akrn. “may. om. ev. dgdnsin. 
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ity udgdtre ‘tha kim cakruse brahmane tisnim dsinadya sama- 
vatir eve ’tardir” rtvigbhir daksinad nayanti ’ti. ». sa briyad 
ardhabhig”® yajiiasya ’rdham hy esa yajiiasya 
vahati ardha ha sma vai brahmane daksind nayanti 
ti. ardha itarebhya rtvigbhyah. 6. tasydi’sa gloko 

mayi manye bhuvanddi sarvam 

mayt loka mayi digag catasrah : 
"dam manye nimisad yad ejati 
mayy apa osadhayag ca sarva 

iti. 1. mayi’dam manye bhuvanddi sarvam ity evamvidam ha 
vdave "dam sarvam bhuvanam anvayattam. mayi loka mayi 
digag catasra ity evamvidi ha vava loka evamvidi digag cata- 
srah. 9. mayi’dam manye nimisad yad ejati mayy apa osudha- 
yag ca sarva ity evamvidi™ ha vdve sarvam bhuvanam 
pratisthitam. 0. tasmad u hai ’vamvidam eva bruhmanam 
kurvita. sa ha vava” brahma ya evam vedu. 92. 


caturthe ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. 


II. 18. 1. atha vd atas stomabhagdandm evd ’numantrah. 
2, tad dhai eke stomabhagdir’ evd ’numantrayante. tat 
tatha na® kurydat.’ devena savitrad prasitah prastotar deve- 


the udgitha for me,’ to the wdydtar—now then to the brahman 
having done what, while he sat in silence, do they lead just as 
large sacrificial gifts as to the other priests?” »5. Let him say: 
‘“ He, indeed, shareth in half of the sacrifice, for he carrieth half 
of the sacrifice.” Indeed they formerly used to lead half of the 
sacrificial gifts to the brahman-priest, half to the other priests. 
6. Of this there is the following ¢gloka: “In me, I think, is this 
whole creation etc., in me the worlds, in me the four quarters ; 
in me, I think, is that twinkling thing which stirs, in me the 
waters and all the herbs.” 7. ‘In me, I think, is the whole crea- 
tion etc.:’ for on one knowing thus this whole creation is depen- 
dent. s. ‘In me the worlds, in me the four quarters :’ for in one 
knowing thus are the worlds, in one knowing thus the four 
quarters. 9. ‘In me that twinkling thing which stirs, in me the 
waters and all the herbs:’ for in one knowing thus this whole 
creation has its support. 10. And therefore one should make one 
knowing thus a brahman-priest. He indeed is a brahman-priest 
who knows thus. 


III. 18. 1. Now from here [about] the after-verses of the sto- 
mabhagas. 2 Now some recite the after-verses just with the 
stomabhagas. One should not do that. 3. And some recite the 


17. @-rer. “-dgh. “om. “ydi. sa. "A. matihi. B. eva. 
18. 'stomd-. ?nu. *kurvdd. 
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bhyo vacam isye ty u hai’ke ‘numantrayante savita vai deva- 
nim prasavita savitrat prasita idam anumantrayamaha iti 
vadantah. tad u tatha na*® kuryat. 4. bhir bhuvas svar ity u 
hai’ke ‘numantrayanta esa vai tray’ vidya trayyai’ ve’ 
vidyay® ’numantrayamaha iti vadantah, tad u tathad no eva 
kurydt. om ity *numantrayeta. 6, athadi’sa vasisthasyai 
*kastomabhaganumantrah, tena hai’tena vasisthah prajatikamo 
‘numantrayam cakre devena savitra prasitah prastotar” devebhyo 
vacam isya bhir bhuvas svar om iti. tato vai sa bahuh” pra- 
jaya pagubhih prajayata.” 1. sa eva tena vasisthasydi *kastoma- 
bhaganumantrena™ ’numantrayeta* bahur eva prajaya” pagu- 
bhih prajdyate. iyam™ tv eva sthitir om ity evd ’*numantrayeta. 


caturthe ‘nuvake caturthah'* khandah. 


III. 19. 1. athdi’sa vajram udgrhnati. yad’ aha somah 
pavata iti vo ’pavartadhvam iti va vacdi ’va tad vaco vajram 
vigrhyate vdcas satyena ’timucyate. tasmad om ity evd *numan- 
trayeta, devad vd anayd trayyd [vidyaya| sarasayo "rdhvas 


after-verses [with this]: “Impelled by god Savitar, O prastotar, 
send [thy] speech to the gods,” saying: “ Savitar, verily, is the 
impeller of the gods; we recite this after-verse impelled by 
Savitar.” One should not do that either. 4. And some recite 
the after-verse [with] Jbhis, bhuvas, svar, saying: “ Verily, 
this is the threefold knowledge ; we now recite this after-verse 
with the threefold knowledge.” One should not do that either. 
5. One should recite the after-verse [saying] only om. 6. Now 
this is Vasistha’s only stomabhdga-after-verse. ith this same 
Vasistha, desirous of offspring, recited the after-verses: “ Im- 
pelled by god Savitar, O prastotar, send [thy] speech to the 
gods; bhis, bhuvas, svar, om.” Thereby he was greatly propa- 
gated through progeny [and] cattle. 7. Let him recite the after- 
verse with this one stomabhdga-after-verse of Vasistha; he is 
greatly propagated through progeny [and] cattle. But this is 
the rule: let him recite the after-verse with om only. 


III. 19. 1. Now with speech he takes up a thunderbolt. In 
that he says either “ Soma cleanses itself” or “Turn ye hither,” 
thereby with speech that thunderbolt of speech is taken apart (?), 
by the truth of speech he is released. Therefore he should 
recite the after-verse [saying] om only. 2 Verily the gods 


18. ‘rd. me, e cancelled in red. *-i. ‘trdiyye. *’va. °-ydyd. 
jdyd. “prdj-. “tastom-. “-yete. “iya. B. paficamah. 
-std. 

19. 'ya, 


Iso - Ocrtel, 


svargam lokam udakraman. te manusyainam anvagamad bibh- 
yatas® trayam vedam apilayan. 3. tasya pilayanta ekam eva 
*ksaram na ’caknuvan pilayitum om iti yad etat. 4. esa u ha 
vava sarasah, sarasé ha vad evamvidas trayi vidya bhavati. 
s. sa yam ha vai trayya vidyayd sarasaya jitim jayati yam 
rddhim rdhnoti jayati tam jitim rdhnoti tam rddhim ya evam 
veda. 6. etad dha va aksaram trayydi vidydydi pratistha.’ om 
iti vai hota pratisthita om ity adhvaryur om ity udgata. 1. etad 
dha va aksaram vedanam trivistapam. etasmin va aksara’ rtvijo 
yajamanam adhdaya svarge loke samudithanti. tasmad om ity 
evd *numantrayeta. 94. 


caturthe ‘nuvdke paiicamah khandah. caturtho ‘nuviakas samdptah. 


IIT. 20. 1. ’si devo ‘sy' upavd’sy’ upa tam vayasva’® yo 
‘sman dvesti yam ca vayam dvismah. 2 mahind'’si bahula’si 
brhaty asi rohiny asy apanna ’si. 3. sambhir devo ‘si sam 
aham bhiiydsam. abhitir® asy abhiydsam. bhitir asi bhiydsam. 
4. yds te praja upadista na ’ham tava tah paryemi. upa te ta 


with this threefold [knowledge] rich in sap ascended upwards to 
the Fieeal world. They, being afraid lest men should come 


after [them], pressed the threefold knowledge (Veda). 3. Press- 
ing it, they could not press one syllable of it; that was om. 
4. Verily this is full of sap; full of sap becomes the threefold 
knowledge of one who knows thus. «5. Verily what victory one 
wins, what thrift one thrives with the threefold knowledge full 
of sap, he wins that victory, he thrives that thrift, who knows 
thus. 6. Verily this same syllable is the firm stand of the three- 
fold knowledge. [Saying] om the Aotar stands firm, [saying] om 
the adhvaryu, [saying] om the udgdtar. 1. Verily this same 
syllable is the triple heaven (?) of the Vedas. The priests hav- 
ing placed the sacrificer in this syllable carry him up‘ together 
into the heavenly world. Therefore he should recite the after- 
verse [saying] om only. 


III. 20. 1. “Thou art in secret, thou art a god, thou art on- 
blowing ; blow on him who hates us and whom we hate. 2 Thou 
art great, thou art abundant, thou art extended (drhati), thou 
art ruddy, thou art not fallen. s, Thou art a god coming 
into existence ; may I come into existence. Thou art exist- 
ence; may I exist. Thou art becoming; may I become. 
4. What offspring of thee is declared, that [offspring] of thee 


19. *vibh-. ‘trdiy-. *pratisthd. *-e. 
20. 'devdsmi. *’py. ‘*vdyasvi. *mahikd. dbhiritir. 
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digami. 5. nadma me gariram me pratistha me. tan me twayi 
tan me mo ’pahrtha iti "mam prthivim avocat. 6. tam iyam 
agatam prthivi pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha’ nav 
ayam loka iti. 1. yad vava me tvayi’ty dha tad vava me punar 
dehi ti. 8. kin nu te "ti. nama* me gariram me pratistha 
me. tan me tvayi tan me punar dehi ti. tad asma iyam prthivi 
punar dadati. 9. tam aha pra ma vahe’ti. kim abhi’ti. agnim 
iti. tam agnim abhipravahati.’ 0. so ‘gnim aha ’bhijid asy” 
abhijayyasam.” lokajid asi lokam jayydsam. attir asy annam 
adyasam, annddo bhavati yas vam veda. 11. sambhir devo 
‘si sam aham bhiiydsam, abhitir asy abhiydsam. bhitir asi 
bhiydsam. 12. yds te praja upadista na *ham tava tah paryemi. 
_upa te ta digami, 1%, tapo me tejo me ‘nnam me vai me, tan me 
tvayi. tan me mo "pahrtha”® ity agnim avocat. 4. tam tathai 
va “gatam agnih pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokas saha 
nav ayam loka iti. 1. yad vava me tvayi’ty aha tad vava me 
punar dehi’ti. 16. kim nu te mayi ’ti. tapo me tejo me ‘nnam 
me van me. tan me tvayi. tan me punar dehi’ti. [tad] asma” 
agnir punar dadati. tam aha pra ma vahe’ti. 95. 


paiicame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


I do not comprehend (?). That [offspring] of thee I declare. 


s. My name, my body, my foundation: that of me is in thee. 
Do not take that of me unto thee,” thus he said to this earth. 
6. Him having come this earth joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine, 


O reverend sir, is this world. This world is ours in common.” 
1. “ Verily what of me is in thee,” he says, “give that back to 
me.” 8, “ What now of thee is there in me?” “ My name, my 
body, my foundation. That of me is in thee; give that back to 
me.” That this earth gives back to him. 9. He says to her: 
“Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To Agni.” She carries him 
forth to Agni. 10. He says to Agni: “ Victorious art thou, may 
I be victorious ; world-conquering art thou, may I conquer the 
world; eating art thou, may I eat food; food-eating becomes he 
who knoweth thee thus, u.=3, 12,=4, 13. “My penance, my 
splendor, my food, my speech, that of me is in thee. That of me 
do not take unto thee,” he says to Agni. 1. Him having come 
thus Agni joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine, O reverend sir, is 
this world. This world is ours in common.” 15, = 7. 16, What 
now of thee is there in me?” ‘My penance, my splendor, my 
food, my speech. That of me is in thee; give that back to me.” 
— Agni gives back to him. 1. He says to him: “Carry me 
orth,” 


20. sa. madhi. *A. ma. -hanti. ™“B. repeats abhi- 
jidasy. “jaryy-. “-théy. “tasmaé. “asmdy. 


182 H. Oertel, 


III. 21. 1. kim abhi ti. vayum iti. tam vayum abhipravahati. 
2, sa vayum aha yat purastad vasi’ndro raja bhito vasi. yad 
daksinato vasi”¢ano bhiito vasi. yat pagedd vasi varuno raja 
bhito vasi. yad uttarato vasi somo raja bhito vasi. yad upari- 
stad avavasi prajapatir bhiito ‘vavasi.’ 3. vratyo* ‘sy ekavratyo 
‘navasrsto’ devandam bilam apyadhah. 4. tava prajas tavdau 
’sadhayas tava vicalitam anuvicalanti. sambhiir devo’ ‘si 
sam aham bhiiydsam. abhitir asy abhiydsam. bhitir asi bhi- 
yasam, 6. yas te praja upadistaé na tava tah paryemi. 
upa te ta digami, 1. prandpdndu® me ¢grutam me. tan me tvayi. 
tan me mo ’pahrtha iti vayum avocat. tam tathai vd ”gatan 
vayuh pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha nav ayam 
loka itt. 9. yad vava me tvay7 "ty dha tad vava me punar dehi 
tt. 10. nu te mayi’ti. prandpdndu me grutam me. tan me 
tvayi. tan me punar dehi °ti. tad asmai vayuh punar dadati. 
nu. tam dha pra ma vahe’ti. kim abhi ti. antariksalokam iti. 
tam antariksalokam abhipravahati, 12. tam tathai *gatam 
antariksalokah pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokah, saha nav 


ayam loka iti. 13. yad vava me tvayi ty dha tad viva me 


III. 21. 1. “To what?” “To Vayu.” He carries him forth 
to Vayu. 2 He says to Vayu: “In that thou blowest from the 


front, thou blowest as king Indra. In that thou blowest from 
the right, thou blowest as the Lord. In that thou blowest from 
behind, thou blowest as king Varuna. In that thou blowest 
from the left, thou blowest as king Soma. In that thou blowest 
down from above, thou blowest down as Prajipati. s. Thou art 
the Vritya, the only Vritya, not released of the gods (?). Thou 
hast closed the opening. 4. The progeny, the herbs, the waters 
follow after thy departing. 5. = 20.3. 6 = 20.4, 7. My breath 
and exhalation, my learning, that of me isin thee. That of me do 
not take unto thyself,” he said to Vayu. s. Him having come 
thus Vayu joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine is this world, rever- 
end sir. This world is ours in common.” 9, = 20.7. 10. “ What 
now of thee is there in me?” “My breath and exhalation, my 
learning. That of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” That 
Vayu gives back to him. uu. He says to him: “Carry me forth.” 
“To what?” “To the world of the atmosphere.” He carries 
him to the world of the atmosphere. 12, Him having come thus 
the world of the atmosphere joyfully receives [saying]: “ Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. This world belongs to both of us in 
common.” 13. = 20.7. 14. “ What now of thee is there in me ?” 


21.'A.’pa-. *A.pr-. *-srasto. ‘(a)vadhih. *samhrbhir. A. pra- 
ndndu. *vayi. 
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punar dehi’ti. 4. kim nu te mayi’ti. ayam ma akagah. sa me 
tvayi. tan me punar dehi ti. tam asma akagam antariksalokah 
punar dadati. 5. tam dha pra mda vahe’ti. 96. 


paticame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


IIL. 22. 1. kim abhi ’ti. diga iti. tam’ dico ‘bhipravahati. 
2, tam tathai’va ’gatam digah pratinandanty’® ayam te bhagavo 
lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 3. yad vava me yusmasv ity aha 
tad vava me punar datte ti. 4. kim nu te ‘smdsv iti. grotram 
iti. tad asmai ¢rotram digah punar dadati. +. ta aha pra ma 
vahate kim abhi ’ti. ahordtrayor lokam iti. tam ahordtrayor 
lokam abhipravahanti. 6, tam tathai’va ”gatam ahordtre pra- 
_ tinandato ‘yam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 1. yad 
vava me yuvayor ity dha tad vava me punar dattam iti. s. kim 
nu ta dvayor iti. aksitir iti. tim asma aksitim ahordtre punar 
dattah. 9, te dha pra ma vahatam iti. 97. 


paicame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah.- 


Ill. 23. 1. kim abhi °ti. ardhamdsdn iti. tam ardhamdsdn 
abhipravahatah, 2 tam’ tathai’va”gatam ardhamdasah prati- 
nandanty® ayam te bhagavo lokah, saha no ‘yam loka iti. 


“This space of mine. That of me is in thee. Give that back to 
me.” That space the world of the atmosphere gives back to 
him. 15. He says to it: “Carry me forth.” 


III. 22. 1. “To what?” “To the quarters.” It carries him 
forth to the quarters. 2 Him having come thus the quarters 
joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 
This world is ours in common.” 8, = 20.7.* 4. “What now of 
thee is there in us ?” “ Hearing.” That hearing the quarters give 
back to him. »5. He says to them: “Carry me forth.” “To 
what ?” “To the world of day and night.” They carry him to 
the world of day and night. 6. Him having come thus day and 
night joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” 17. = 22.3. 8. “What now 
of thee is there in us two?” “Imperishableness.” That imper- 
ishableness day and night give back tohim. 9. He says to them: 
“Carry me forth.” 


LUI. 23. 1. “To what?” “To the half-months.” They carry 
him forth to the half-months. 2 Him having come thus the 
half-months joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, 


22. '-d. *-dati. 23.1A.om. *-dati. 
* Reading “ you” for ‘‘ thee.” 


184 Ocrtel, 


3. yad viva me yusmdsy ity dha tad vava me punar datte ’ti, 
4. kim nu te ‘smdsv iti. imani ksudrani parvani. tani me yus- 
masu, tani me pratisamdhatte tiny asya ’rdhamdsah punah 
pratisamdadhati.® tin dha pra ma vahate kim abhi 
masan iti, tam masan abhipravahanti. 6. tam tathai va ”ga- 
tam masah pratinandanty’® ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no 
‘yam loka iti. 1%. yad vadva me yusmasv ity aha tad viva me 
punar datte ti. kim nu te ‘smasv iti. imani sthilani parvani, 
tani me yusmisu. tani me pratisumdhatte tiny asya masah 
punah pratisamdadhati. 9. tan dha pra ma vahate’ti. 98. 


patcame ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. 


IIL. 24. 1. kim abhi ’ti. rtiin iti. tam rtiin abhipravahanti. 
2 tam tathai ”gatam rtavah pratinandanty ayam te bha- 
gavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 3. yad vadva me yusmdsv 
ity aha tad vava me punar datte ’ti. 4. kim nu te ‘smasv iti. 
imani jyadydnsi parvani. tani me yusmdsu tani me pratisam- 
dhatte tany asya rtavah punah pratisamdadhati. 5. tan 
aha pra ma vahate’ti. kim abhi’ ti. sarnvatsaram iti. tam sam- 
vatsaram abhipravahanti. 6. tam tathai’va ”gatam samvatsa- 


reverend sir. This world is ours in common.” 3, = 22. 3. 
4. “ What now of thee is there in us?” “These petty joints. 
These of me are in you. These of me put together in their 
respective places.” These [joints] of his the half-months put 
respectively together. »5. He says to them: “Carry me forth.” 
“To what?” “To the months.” They carry him forth to the 
months. 6. Him having come thus the months joyfully receive 
[saying]: “ Thine is this world, reverend sir. This world is ours 
in common.” 7, = 22.3. 8s. “* What now of thee is there in us?” 
“These gross joints. These of me are in you. These of me put 
together respectively.” These [joints] of his the months put 
respectively together. 9 He says to them: “ Carry me forth.” 


III. 24. 1. “To what?” “To the seasons.” They carry him 
forth to the seasons. 2 Him having come thus the seasons 
joyfully receive [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 

his world is ours in common.” 3. = 22.3, 4, “ What now of 
thee is there in us?” “These chief joints. These of me are in 

ou. These of me put respectively together.” These [joints] of 
his the seasons respectively put together. 5. He says to them: 


“Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To the year.” They carry 
him forth to the year, 6. Him having come thus the year 


28. A. -dhdti. corrected inred. 24, 'A, tdi. 
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rah pratinandaty ayan te bhagavo lokah, saha nav ayam loka 
iti, 1. yad vava me tvay? "ty aha tad vava me punar dehi’ti. 
s. kim nute mayi ti. ayam ma atma, sa me tvayi tan me punar 
dehiti. tam asma atmanam samvatsarah punar dadati. 9. tam 
aha pra ma vahe’ ti. 99. 

paincame ‘nuvaike paficamah khandah. 


III. 25. 1. kim abhi ’ti. divyan gandharvdan iti. tam divyan 
gandharvan abhipravahati. » tathai *gatam divya 
gandharvah pratinandanty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no 
‘yam loka iti. 3. yad vava me yusmdasv ity aha tad vava me 
punar datte’ti. 4. kim nu te ‘smdsv iti. gandho* me modo me 
_ pramodo me, tan me yusmdsu, tan me punar datte ’ti. tad asmai 
divya gandharvah punar dadati. 5, tan aha pra ma vahate ’ti. 
kim abhi ti. apsarasa iti. tam apsaraso ‘bhipravahanti. 6. tam 
tathai "vad *gatam apsarasah pratinandanty ayam te bhagavo 
lokah, saha no ‘yam loka iti. 1. yad’ vdva me yusmdsv ity aha 
tad vava me punar datte’ti. ss. kim nu te ‘smdsv iti. haso me 
krila me mithunam me. tan me yusmdsu. tan me punar datte ’ti. 
tad asma apsarasah punar dadati: 9. ta aha pra ma vahate 


ti. 100. 
paicame ‘nuvake sasthah khandah. 


joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. 

his world is ours in common.” 7, = 20.7. 8s. “ What now of 
thee is there in me?” “ This self of mine. That of me is in thee. 
Give that back to me.” That self the year gives back to him. 
». He says to it: “Carry me forth.” 


III. 25. 1. “To what?” “To the heavenly Gandharvas.” It 
carries him to the heavenly Gandharvas. 2 Him having come 
thus the heavenly Gandharvas joyfully receive [saying]: “ Thine 
is this world, reverend sir. his world is ours in common.” 
3. = 22.2. 4. “ What now of thee is there inus?” “My fra- 
grance, my joy, my delight. That of me is in you. Give that 
back to me.” That the heavenly Gandharvas give back to him. 
5. He says to them: “Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To the 
Apsarases.” They carry him forth to the Apsarases. 6. Him — 
having come thus the Apsarases = bmp receive [saying] : 
“Thine is this world, reverend sir. ‘This world is ours in com- 
mon.” 7, = 22.3. « “What now of thee is there in us?” 
“My laughter, my play, my sexual pleasure. That of me is in 
i Give that back to me.” That the Apsarases give back to 

im. 9, He says to them: “Carry me forth.” 


24. °B. tvadhi. * vahate. 25. 'A. ta. *B. gaidharvo. *B. yuyad. 
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III. 26. 1. kim abhi ti. divam iti. tam divam abhipravahanti 
2, tam tathai vad *gatam dyaduh' pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo 
lokah. saha nav ayam loka iti. 3. yad vava me tvayi ’ty aha 
tad vava me punar dehi ti. 4. kith nu te mayi trptir iti. 
sakrt trpte’va hy esd. tam asmdai trptim dyduh punar dadati. 
5. tam aha pra ma vahe’ti, kim abhi’ ti. devdn iti. tam devan 
abhipravahati. 6, tam tathai’va *gatam devah pratinandanty 
ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha no ‘yam loka iti. 1. yad vava me 
yusmdsv ity dha tad vava me punar datte ti. kim nu te 
‘smasv iti. amrtam iti, tad asma amrtam devah punar dadati.’ 
9, tin dha pra ma vahate’ti. 101. 

patcame ‘nuvdke saptamah khandah. 


Ill. 27. 1. kim abhi’ti. ddityam iti. tam adityam abhiprava- 
hanti. 2 sa ddityam dha vibhih purastat sampat’ pagedat, 
samyan’ tvam asi. samico manusydn arosi’ rusatas ta rsih 
papmanam hanti. apahatapapma bhavati yas tvai* vam’ veda, 
3. sambhir® devo ‘si sam aham bhiiydsam. abhitir asy abhiyd- 
sam. bhitir’ asi bhiydsam. 4. yds te praja upadistad na *ham 
tava tah paryemi. upa te ta digdmi. +. ojo me balam me caksur 
me. tan me tvayi tan me mo "pahrtha ity adityam avocat. 


III. 26. 1. “To what?” “To the sky.” They carry him 
forth to the sky. 2 Him having come thus the sky joyfully 
receives eas 9 “Thine is this world, reverend sir. This 
world is ours in common.” 3, = 20,1. 4. “ What now of thee 
is there in me?” “Satisfaction.” For that is satisfied once for 
all, as it were. That satisfaction the sky gives back to him. 
». He says to it: “Carry me forth.” “To what.” “To the 
gods.” It carries him forth to the gods. 6. Him having come 
thus the gods joyfully receive [saying] : “Thine is this world, 
reverend sir. his world is ours in common.” 17, = 22. 8. 
s. “ What now of thee is there in us?” “Immortality.” That 
immortality the gods give back to him. 9» He says to them: 
“ Carry me forth. 


III. 27. 1. “To what?” “To the sun.” They carry him forth 
to the sun.” 2 He says to the sun: “ Extensive art thou in the 
east, success (?) in the west. Thou art collective. Thou hast 
been angry with collective men ; of thee that art angry the sage 
(rst) slays the evil. He hath his evil smitten away who knoweth 
thee thus.” 3.20.3, 4.20.4. 5, “ My power, my strength, my 
sight: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 


26. 'dydu. * -dali. 
27. 1A.-vat. *samyarndan. *A. arotisi, the ticancelled in red. ‘tv. 
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6. tam tathai va ’gatam® adityah pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo 
lokah. saha nav ayam loka iti. 1. yad vava me tvayi’ty aha 
tad vava me punar dehi kim nu te mayi ojo me 
balam me caksur me. tan me tvayi.” tan me punar dehi *ti. tad 
asma ddityah punar dadati. 9. tam dha pra ma vahe ti. kim 
abhi ’ti. candramasam" iti. tam candramasam abhipravahati. 
10, sa candramasam aha satyasya pantha na tva” jahati.” amr- 
tasya"* panthé na tvad jahati. 1. navo-navo bhavasi jayamano 
bharo nama brahmana upasse. tasmat te satya ubhaye devama- 
nusya annadyam bharanti. annddo bhavati yas tvai* 
veda. 12. sambhiir devo ‘si sam aham bhiiydsam. abhitir asy 
abhiiydsam. bhitir asi bhiydsam. 13. yds te praja upadista na 
_*ham tava tah paryemi. upa te ta digami. 14. mano me reto me 
praja me punassambhitir’® me tan me tvayi tan me mo ’pa- 
hrtha iti candramasam avocat. 1%, tam tathadi’va ”gatam can- 
dramah pratinandaty ayam te bhagavo lokah. saha nav ayam 
loka iti. 6. yad vava me tvayi’ty dha tad vava me punar dehi 
ti. 11. kin nu te mayi’ti. mano” me reto me prajad me punas- 
sambhitir me."* tan me tvayi. tan me punar dehi’ti. tad asmai 
candramah punar dadati. 1%. tam tha pra ma vahe’ti. 102. 


paiicame ‘nuvake ‘stamah khandah. 


thus he said to the sun. 6. Him having come thus the sun joy: 


fully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend sir. is 
world is ours in common.” 17. = 20. 7. 8. “ What now of thee 
is there in me?” “ My power, my strength, my sight: that of me 
isin thee. Give that back to me.” That the sun gives back to 
him. 9». He says to it: “Carry me forth.” “To what?” “To 
the moon.” It carries him to the moon. 10, He says to the 
moon: “The path of truth forsaketh thee not ; the path of im- 
mortality forsaketh thee not. u. Anew and anew thou becomest, 
being born. Burden by name, a Brahman, thou dost worship. 
Therefore the true, both gods and men, bring food for thee. 
Food-eating becometh he who knoweth thee thus.” 12. = 20. 3, 
13, = 20. 4. 14. “My mind, my seed, my offspring, my second 
birth: that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee,” 
thus he said to the moon. 1. Him having come thus the 
moon joyfully receives [saying]: “Thine is this world, reverend 
sir. This world is ours in common.” 16, = 20. 7. 17. “ What 
now of thee is there in me?” “My mind, my seed, my offspring, 
my second birth: that of me is in thee. Give that back to me.” 
That the moon gives back to him. 1s. He says to it: “Carry 
me forth.” 


27 °A.om. “A. tviyi; B. tviyiti. "aean-. A. vd. 
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IIL. 28. 1. kim abhi °ti. brahmano' lokam iti. tam ddityam 
abhipravahati. 2 sa addityam dha pra ma vahe ’ti. kim abhi 
ti. brahmano’ lokam iti. tam candramasam abhipravahati.’ sa 
evam ete devate anusamcarati.’ 3. eso ‘nto ‘tah parah pravaho 
nit sti.© yan u kang ca tah praco lokin abhyavadisma’ te* sarva 
bhavanti te jitas tesv asya sarvesu kamacaro bhavati ya 
evam veda, 4. sa yadi kamayeta punar tha jdyeye ti yasmin 
kule ‘bhidhyayed yadi brahmanakule yadi rajakule tasminn 
djayate. sa etam eva lokam punah prajanann abhydrohann eti, 
5. tad u ho’vaca gatyayanir bahuvyahito va ayam bahugo lokah. 
etasya vai kamaya nu’ bruvate” [vd] gramyanti” va ka etat pra- 
sya punar the atrai va sydd iti. 108. 

paiicame ‘nuvake navamah khandah. paticamo ‘nuvakas samdaptah. 


III. 29. 1. weediggrava’ ha kadupayeyah’ kauravyo raja 
tasya ha kegi? darbhyah paiicdlo raja svasriya’ dasa. tau’ ha 
*nyonyasya priydv dsatuh. 2 sa ho ’cediggravah' kdupayeyo’ 
‘smal lokat preyaya. tasmin ha prete kegi® darbhyo ‘ranye mrga- 


III. 28. 1. “To what?” “To the world of brahman.” It 
carries him forth to the sun. 2 He says to the sun: “Carry me 
forth.” “To what?” “To the world of drahman.” It carries 
him forth to the moon. He thus wanders to and fro between 
these divinities. 3. This is the end. There is no carrying forth 
beyond this [limit]. And all the worlds beyond this [limit] 
of which we have spoker, they are all obtained, they are con- 
quered, in all of them there is unrestricted movement for him 
who knows thus. 4, If he should wish: “ May I be born here 
again,” on whatever family he might fix his thoughts, be it a 
Brihman-family, be it a royal family, into that he is born. He 
keeps on ascending to this world again fore-knowing. 5. And 
Cityiiyani said: “ Ofttimes, indeed, this world here is very ill. 
Now for the sake of it they talk to each other or toil [saying]: 
‘Who having thrown that away would come here again? he 
would be only there.’” 


III. 29. 1. Uecadiggravas rer was a king of the Kurus. 
Now Kegin Darbhya, king of the Paiicailas, was his sister’s son. 
And they were dear to each other. 2 This Ucciiggravas Kau- 
payeya departed from this world. When he had departed, Kegin 


28. 'B. prathamo. * B. brah-. *A. -anti, n cancelled in red. ‘insert 
here eso tyam abhipravahati. pra ma vahe ’ti. kim abhi’ti. brahmano 
lokam iti....... devate anusamcarati. *B. ’smi. ‘altered, red, to 
-distha. *tesu. *insert vd. ™brivate. " B. inserts cd. 
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yan cacara ’priyam vininisamadnah. 3. sa ha tathai’va palya- 
yamano mrgan prasarann® antarendi "vo ’ecdiggravasam' kau- 
payeyam adhijagama. 4, tam ho "vaca drpydmi svi3j janami 
ti. na drpyasi ho ’vdca janasi. sa* evd ’smi yam ma manyasa 
itt. ». atha yad bhagava dahur iti ho ’vaca ya dvir bhavaty 
anye ‘sya lokam upayanti ty atha katham agako ma dvir bhavi- 
tum iti. 6. om iti ho ’vdea yada vai tasya lokasya goptaram 
avide ‘tas’ ta dvir abhivam apriyam ca" ’sya vinesyamy anu 
cai nam gadsisyami ti. 1. tatha bhagava iti ho” ’vaca. tam vai 
nu tvd parisvajd iti. tam ha sma parisvajamdno yatha dhi- 
mam va vayum va" "kagam va ’gnyarcim va "po vai 
ha smai "nam vyeti. na ha smdi’nam parisvangayo "pala- 
bhate. 104. 
sasthe ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


III. 30. 1. sa ho ’vdea' yad vdi te purd ripam asit tat te 
ripam. na’ tu parisvangayo’ "palabha* iti. 2. om iti ho 
brahmano vai me sama vidvan sdmno ’dagdyat. sa me 
‘cartrena simnd garirany® adhinot. tad yasya vai kila sama 


Dirbhya went hunting in the woods, wishing to remove his sad- 
ness. 3. While he was thus roaming about, chasing deer, he 
just between [himself and the game] Ucciiggravas 

jupayeya. 4. He said to him: “Am I really crazy, [or] do I 
know ?” “Thou art not crazy,” he (U.) said, “thou knowest. I 
am he whom thou thinkest me to be.” 5. “ Now since they say, 
reverend sir,” he (K.) said, “‘if one becometh manifest, others 
go to his world,’ how then hast thou been able to become man- 
ifest unto me?” 6, “ Yes,” he (U.) said; “when I have found 
the keeper of that world, thereupon I have become manifest unto 
thee [thinking]: ‘I will remove his sadness and I will teach him.’” 
7. “Even so, reverend sir,” he (K.) said; “verily now let me 
embrace thee.” When he [tried to] embrace him, as if one were 
to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fire, or 
water, even thus he escaped him. He [could] not take hold of him 
for an embrace. 


III. 30. 1. He (K.) said: “ Verily, what appearance thou hadst 
formerly, that appearance thou hast [even now]; yet I [can] not 
take hold of thee for an embrace.” 2, “ Yes,” he (U.) said; “a 
Brahman who knew the séman sang the udgitha for me with the 
saiman. By means of the bodiless séman he shook off my bodies.: 


Sya. *ata. “B. vd. “he. 
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vidvan samno ’dgdyati devatinam eva salokatam gamayati 
ti. 3. patangah prajapatya iti ho ’vdca prajdpateh priyah 
putra sa tasma etat sama ’bravit. tena sa rsinadm udagayat. 
ta eta’ rsayo dhitagarira iti. 4. eteno eva sdmne ho 
prajapatir devandm udagdyat. ta eta upari dhitagarira 
iti. 6. tasmin hai "nam anugagdsa. tam ha ’nugisyo ’vdca yas 
tat sama vidydit sa smdai’va ta udgdyaty iti. 6. sa 
ha ’nugista® djagama. sa ha sma kurupaiicalanam™ brahmandan 
upaprechamanag carati. 105. 


sasthe ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


III. 31. 1. vyidhacchandasd vai dvadagaihena yaksyamano' 
‘smi. sa yo vas’ tat sama veda‘ yad aham veda sa eva ma udga- 
syati. mimansadhvam iti. 2 tasmai ha mimansamandnam eka¢ 
cana [na] sampraty abhidadhati. 3. sa ha tathdi ’va palyaya- 
manag gmagdine’ va° vane’ “vrticayanum upadhavayan 
cakara, tam ha eayamdanah’ prajahdu. 4. tam ho vaca ko ‘si 
ti. brahmano ‘smi pratrdo bhalla iti. 5. sa kim vetthe ’ti. same 
ti. 6. om iti ho "vaca. vyiidhacchandasad vai dvadagahene 


Verily, whose udgitha one who knoweth the sdéman singeth with 
the séman, him he causeth to go to the same world with the 
divinities.” 3. ‘‘ Patanga Prijipatya,” he said, “ was a dear son of 
Prajipati. To him he told this séman. With it he sang the 
udgitha of (for) the sages (rst). [Thus] these same sages have 
shaken off their bodies. 4. And with this s@man,” he said, 
“ Prajipati sang the udgitha of (for) the gods. [Thus] these same 
gods above have shaken off their bodies.” 5. In this he (U.) in- 
structed him (K.). Having instructed him, he said : “ Whoever 
shall know this s@man, let only him sing the udgitha for thee.” 
6. He, being instructed, returned. He went about asking ques- 
tions of the Brahmans of the Kurus and Paficilas. 


III. 31. 1. [He said:] “I am going to sacrifice with a twelve- 
day sacrifice a its metres transposed. Who of you knoweth 
that séman which I know, he alone shall sing the udgitha for 
me. Ponder!” 2 Of them pondering not one answered him 
precisely. 3. He wandering about in the same way, drove up unto 
one lying covered in a cemetery or a grove. Fearing him he (P.) 
started away. 4. He (K.) said to him: “ Who art thou?” “Tam 
a Brahman, Pratrda Bhalla.” 5. “ As such what dost thou know ?” 
“The sdman.” 6. “Very well,” he (K.) said; “Iam going to 


30. ‘-tam. *ve. °-std. -pdiie-. 
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yaksyamano™ ‘smi. sa yadi tvam tat sama vettha yad aham 
veda" tvam eva ma udgasyasi.” mimdnsasve *ti. 1. tasmai ha 
mimansamdnas tad eva sampraty abhidadhau. tam ho’vaca 
ma udgasyati’ti.. 9. tasmai ha kurupaticdlanam” brah- 
mand asiyanta”® ahur esu hava ayam kulyesu” satsi 
kasma ayam alam” iti. 10. alam nvai® mahyam iti ha sma 
"ha. sai "vd "lam masyd *lam matdydi ’tasya ha *lam™ 
jagau, tasmad dlamydilajodgate ’ty akhyapayanti. 106. 


sasthe ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. 


III. 32. 1. tad dha satyakirta yam vayam devatam upas- 
maha ekam eva vayam tusyadi devataydi ripam gavy adigama 
ekam vahana ekam hastiny ekam purusa ekam sarvesu bhiitesu. 
tasya eve dam devataydi sarvam ripam iti. 2 tad etad ekam 
eva ripam prana eva. yavad dhy ‘eva pranena praniti tavad 
ripam bhavati tad’ ripam bhavati. 3. tad atha yada prana 
utkramati darv eve® ’va bhito® ‘narthyah* parigisyate na kim 
cana ripam. 4. tasya& ’ntardtmad tapah. tasmat tapyamdnasyo 
’snatarah prano bhavati. »5. tapaso ‘ntardtma ’ynih. sa niruk- 


sacrifice with a twelve-day sacrifice having its metres transposed. 
If thou knowest that s@man which I know, thou shalt sing the 
udgitha for me. Ponder.” 7. He, pondering, answered him that 
precisely. s. He (K.) said to him: “This one here shall sing the 
udgitha for me.” 9, Complaining of him the Brahmans of the 
Kurus and Paficilas said: “ While those here are of the family, 
shall_he sing the udyitha? To whom is he acceptable ?” 
10, “* Verily, he is acceptable pe to me,” he (K.) said. ..... ; 
he sang his udgitha acceptably (alam). Therefore they call him 
the Glamydilaja-udgatar (?). 


III. 32. 1. This the Sityakirtas say: “As to the divinity 
which we worship, of that ‘divinity we point out one form to be 
in the cow, one in a draught-animal, one in the elephant, one in 
man, one in all creatures. This is the complete form of this 
divinity.” 2 That same one form is breath. For as long as one 
breathes with breath so long there is form; that is form. 3. And 
when breath departs he is left useless, having become just like a 
log, [and] no form whatever [is left]. «. His 3 inner self is heat 
(penance). Therefore the breath of ms who is heated (who 
practices penance) becomes hotter. 5. The inner self of heat 


31. '°-ksam-. B. inserts yad aham vettha. A. corrected from -ti. 
3B. inserts tta. “om. iti. “B.-pdne-. “dsi-. “kulesu. '*’gds-. 
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tah. tasmat sa dahati. 6. atha "dhidevatam.® iyam evdi 
devata yo ‘yam pavate.” tasminn etasminn apo ‘ntah. tad annam. 
so ‘riksa updsitavyah. yad asminn dpo ‘ntas tend ’riiksah. 
1. tasyd ’ntaradtma tapas. tasmdd esa atapaty usnatarah pavate. 
s. tapaso ‘ntardtma vidyut. sa niruktah. tasmat so ‘pi dahati. 
9. tani vd etani catvadri sama prano vai manas svarah. sa esa 
prano vaca karoti manonetrah. tasya svara eva prajah. praja- 
van bhavati ya evam veda. 107. 
sasthe ‘nuvake caturthah khandah. 


III. 33. 1. sa yo vayuh prana eva sah. yo ‘gnir vag eva sa. 
yag candrama mana eva tad. ddityas svara eva sah. tasmad 
etam Gdityam Ghus svara eti ti. 2. sa yo ha vd amar devata 
updste ya amir adhidevatam diriipad duranusamprapy® 
iva. kas tad veda yady eta anu va samprapnuydn na vd. 3. atha 
ya end adhydtmam upaste sa ha ’ntidevo bhavati. nirjiryanti ’va 
va‘ ita etd, [t]asya vd etdg garirasya saha pranena nirjiryanti. 
ka u eva tad veda yady eta anu vd samprapnuydn na va.* 
4. atha ya end ubhayir® ekadha bhavantir veda sa eva ’nusthya 


(penance) is fire. That is distinct. Therefore it burns. 6. Now 
with regard to the divinities. He is this divinity who cleanses 
here. ithin him are the waters. These are food. He is to be 
worshiped as soft. Because the waters are in him, therefore [he 
| soft. 7. His inner self is heat. Therefore it blows hotter 
when [the sun] shines. s. The inner self of heat is lightning. 
That is distinct. Therefore it also burns. 9. Verily these four 
[are] the séman: breath, speech, mind, [and] tone. That same 

reath, having mind as its guide, acts through speech. Of it 
tone is the offspring. Rich in offspring becomes he who knows 
thus. 


IIT. 33. 1. Vayu is breath, Agni is speech, the moon is mind, 
the sun is tone. Therefore they say of this sun: “ He goeth as 
tone.” 2 If any one worships yonder divinities, namely those 
[that are defined] with regard to the divinities—verily, they are 
of evil form, hard to be completely attained, as it were. ho 
knows whether he will completely attain unto them or not? 
s. Now if any one worships them [as defined] with regard to the 
self, he becomes one who is near the gods. They waste away, 
as it were, from here. Verily these [divinities] waste away along 
with the breath of his body. And who knows whether he will 
completely attain unto them or not? 4. Now he who knows both 
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sama veda sa adtmanam veda sa brahma veda. 5, tad ahuh 
pridegamatrad va ita eta ekam bhavanti. ato hy ayam pranas’ 
svarya® upary’ upari vartata iti. 6. atha hai ’ka ahug catur- 
angulad” va ita eta ekam bhavanti ti. ato hy eva ’yam pranas® 
svarya’ upary’ upari vartata iti. 1. sa esa brahmana” dvartah. 
sa ya evam etam brahmana” dvartam veda enam prajah 
pacgava dvartante sarvam dyur eti. 8. sa yo hai’vam vidvan 
pranena pranyd "pdnend ’panya manasdi ubhayir devata 
dtmuny etya mukha adhatte tasya sarvam aptam bhavati sarvam 
jitam. na ha’sya kag cana kamo ‘napto bhavati ya evan veda. 
108, 

sasthe ‘nuvdke paticamah khaydah. 


TT. 34. 1. tad etan mithunam yad vak ca pranag ca, mithu- 
nam rksame, dcaturam vava' mithunam prajananam. 2. tad 
yatra "da aha somah pavata iti vo "padvartadhvam iti va tat 
sahai va vaca manasa pranena svarena hiikurvanti. tad hinka- 
rena” mithunam kriyate. 8%. sahdi vacd manasa pranena 
svarena nidhanam upayanti. tan nidhanena mithunam kriyate. 
4. tat saptavidham samnah. saptakrtva® udgata "tmanam ca 


these kinds [of divinities] as unified, he immediately knows the 
sdman, he knows the self, he knows the brahman. 5. This they 
say: “From the size of a span from here these [divinities | 
become one. For from here this breath turneth sounding 
upward and upward.” 6. And some say: “From [the size of] 
four fingers from here Oa become one. For from 
here this breath turneth sounding upward and upward.” 1. That 
is the turn of the brahman. He who thus knows this turn of the 
brahman, unto him offspring [and] domestic animals turn; he 
goes to complete age. s. He who, knowing thus, breathing with 
breath, exhaling with exhalation, coming into the self, puts these 
divinities of both kinds with the mind in the mouth, by him 
everything is obtained, everything conquered. No wish soever 
of him is unattained who knows thus. 


III. 34. 1. Those are this couple, viz. speech and breath; a 
couple are re and sdéman. Verily to the fourth [generation] a 
pair is generative. 2 Now where one says here either “Soma 
cleanses itself,” or “Turn ye hither,” they thus utter the 
hinkara along with speech, with mind, with breath, with tone. 
With the Ainkara a couple is thus brought about. 3. They also 
perform the xidhana along with speech, with mind, with breath, - 
with tone. With the nidhana a couple is thus brought about. 
4. That is the sevenfold of the séman. Seven times the udgdtar 
93. '-a. *svayy. *-ri(!). '-ldid. “brahman, 
34. 'pdpa. *-kdra. *-d. 
VOL. XVI. 26 
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yajamanam ca garirat prajanayati. 5. yaddreasyo ha vai reto 
bhavati tadrgam sambhavati yadi vai purusasya purusa eva 
yadi gor gdaur eva yady agvasya’gva eva yadi mrgasya mrga 
eva. yasyai va reto bhavati tad eva sambhavati. 6. tad yatha 
ha vai suvarnam hiranyam agnau prasyamanam’ kalyanataram 
kalyanataram bhavaty evam eva kalyanatarena kalydnatarena 
*tmand sambhavati ya evam veda, 1. tad etad rea *bhyanicyate. 


109. 
sasthe ‘nuvake sasthah khandah. 


ITI. 35. 1. pataigam aktam' asurasya mayaya 
pagyanti manasa vipageitah : 
samudre antah kavayo vi caksate 

maricinam padam icchanti vedhasa 
iti. 2 pataigam aktam iti. prano vai patanigah. patann iva 
hy esv atigesv ati ratham udiksate.’ patanga ity dcaksate. 3. asu- 
rasya madyaye mano* vd asuram. tad‘ dhy asusu ramate. 
tasyai mayayd *ktah. 4. hrda pagyanti manasa vipagceita 
iti. hrdai* ’va* hy ete pagyanti yan manasa vipageitah. 5, sam- 
udre antah kavayo vi caksata iti. puruso vai samudra evamvida 
u kavayah. ta" imam puruse ‘ntar vacam vicaksate. 6. marici- 


causes himself and the sacrificer to be born from the body. 
s. And verily of what kind [of being] the seed is, that kind [of 
being] arises: if it be of a man, a man; if of a cow, a cow; if of 
a horse, a horse; if of a deer, a deer. Of what [being] the seed 
is, just that being is born. 6. Now as gold of good color being 
cast into the fire becomes more and more beautiful, even so he 
comes into being with a more and more beautiful self who 
knows thus. 7. That same is referred to in a re. 


III. 35. 1. “The winged one, adorned with the magic of an 
Asura, with the heart the inspired [bards] see, with the mind. 
Within the sea the sages look about; the faithful seek the track 
of the rays.” 2 ‘The winged one, adorned’: breath is the 
winged one. For flying (patan), as it were, in these limbs 
(aviga), he looks up beyond the chariot (?). [Therefore] he is 
called winged one { patanga). %. ‘With the magic of an Asura’: 


mind is asura{-like]. For it rests (,/ram) in the vital airs (asu). 
He is adorned with its magic. 4. ‘With the heart, with the 
mind the inspired [bards] see’: for verily the inspired ones see 
with the heart as with the mind. »5. ‘ Within the sea the sages 
look about’: verily man is the sea, and those who know thus are 
the sages. They look about for this speech within man. 6, ‘The 


34. ‘reyd. -syd-. 
35. 'attam. °-tdh. *B.-e. ®hrd. *evam. * sa. 
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nam padam icchanti vedhasa iti. maricya iva va eta devata yad 
agnir vayur adityag candramah. 1. na ha va etasam devatanam 
padam asti. padeno ha vai* punarmrtyur anveti. 8. tad etad 
ananvitam sama punarmrtyund, ati punarmrtyum tarati ya 
evam veda, 110. 


sasthe ‘nuvake saptamah khandah. 


Ill. 36. 1. pataiigo vacam manasa bibharti 

tam gandharvo ‘vadad garbhe' antah : 

tam dyotamanadm’ svaryam manisam 

rtasya pade kavayo ni panti 
ti. 2 patango vacam manasa bibharti ’ti. prano vai patangah. 
sa imam vacam manasa bibharti. 3. tam gandharvo ‘vadad" 
garbhe antar iti. prano vai gandharvah purusa u garbhah. sa 
imam puruse ‘ntar* vacam vadati. 4. tam dyotamanadm sva- 
ryam® manisdm iti. svaryd hy esd manisd yad vak. 5. rtasya 
pade kavayo ni panti’ti. mano va rtam evamvida u kavayah. 
om ity etad eva ’ksaram rtam.® tena yad ream mimdinsante yad 
yajur yat sama tad endm nipanti. 111. 


sasthe ‘nuvake ‘stamah khandah. 


faithful seek the track of the rays’: rays, as it were, are these 
divinities, viz. Agni, Vayu, sun, [and] moon. 1. Verily, of those 
divinities there is no track. [For] by means of a track second 
death goes after. s. That same is the séman which is not gone 
_— by second death. He crosses over second death who knows 
thus. 


IIl. 36. 1. “ The winged one beareth speech with the mind; that 
[speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb; this brilliant 
sounding wisdom the poets guard in the place of [sacred] order.” 
2 ‘The winged one beareth speech with the mind’: verily, 
breath is the winged one; he bears this speech with the mind. 
s. ‘That [speech] the Gandharva spoke within the womb’: verily 
breath is the Gandharva, and man is the womb. He speaks this 
speech within man. 4. ‘This brilliant, sounding wisdom’: for 
sounding is this wisdom, viz. speech. »5. ‘The poets guard in 
the place of [sacred] order’: verily, mind is the [sacred] order, 
and those who know thus are the poets; om, that syllable is the 
[sacred] order. In that they reflect with it on the rc, on the 
yajus, on the sdéman, thereby they guard this [ wisdom]. 


35. 8 A. ve. 
36. 1-0. *vadati. ‘ant-. °-a. *The MSS. have om ity.... 
rtam after yat sama. 
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ILL. 37. 1. apagyam gopam anipadyamanam 
ad ca para ca pathibhi¢ carantam : 
sa sadhricis' sa visiicir vasina 
varivartti bhuvanesv antar 

itt. 2% apagyam gopam anipadyamdnam iti. prano vai gopah. 
sa hi’dam sarvam anipadyamdno gopdyati. 3. & ca pard ca 
pathibhi¢ carantam iti. tad ye ca ha va ime prand ami ca rag- 
maya etdir ha va esa etad & ca para ca pathibhi¢ carati. 4. sa 
sadhricis sa visieir vasana iti. sadhricig ca hy esa etad visicig 
ca praja vaste. +5, & variwartti bhuvanesv antar iti. esa hy evai 
bhuvanesv ‘antar dvarivartti. 6. sa esa indra udgithah. sa 
yadai’sa indra udgitha agacchati ndi’vo dgatug co "pagatrnan® 
ca vijndyate. ita evo “rdhvas* svar udeti. sa upari mirdhno 
lelayati. 1. sa vidyad dgamad’ indro ne ’ha kag cana papma 
nyangah parigeksyata® iti. tasmin ha na kag cana papma nyai- 
gah parigisyate. »s. tad etad’ abhratrvyam® sama. na ha va 
indrah kam cana bhratrvyam pagyate. sa yathe’ndro na kam 
cana bhratrvyam pagyata evam eva [na] kam cana bhratrvyam 
pagyate ya etad evan veda’tho yasydi’ van vidvan udgayaiti. 
‘nuvake navamah khandah. sastho ‘nuvakas samdptah. 

III. 38. 1. prajapatim brahmda ’srjata. tam apagyam amu- 
kham' asrjata. 2. tam aprapagyam’® amukham gaydnam brahma 
“vicat. purusyam® tat. prano vai brahma. prano vavdi tad 
dwigat. 3. saudatisthat prajanam janayita. tam raksansy* anva- 


IIT. 37. 1. “I saw the keeper who doth not fall down moving to 
and fro by the paths. Clad in the converging and diverging 
ones, he oft turneth hither within created beings.” 2 ‘I saw the 
keeper who doth not fall down’: verily breath is the keeper. For 
he keeps this all without falling down. s. ‘Moving to and fro 
by the paths’: now what these breaths here and yonder rays are, 
by them as paths he thus moves to and fro. 4. ‘ Clad in the con- 
verging and diverging ones’: for he is thus clad in converging 
and diverging offspring. ». ‘ He oft turneth hither within created 
beings’: for he often does turn hither within these created 
beings. 6-8 = I. 45, 4-6. 


III. 38. 1. The drahman created Prajipati. It created him 
not seeing, without mouth. 2 Him lying not looking, without 
mouth, the brahman entered. That [became ?] human. Verily 
the brahman is breath. Breath, indeed, entered him thus. 3. He 
arose, a generator of progeny. Him the Raksases fastened on. 


37. '-ric-; at the beginning of this pada all MSS. insert atim. ° B. 
saste. *-tfu-. *-dhva. ®dgdd. * parise-. ‘eta. *bhr-. 
38. 'mukh-. *aprav-. *-sam. 4A. -dsy. 
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sacanta,.’ 4. tam etad eva sama gayann utrayata, yad gayann® 
atrayata tad gayatrasya gdyatratvam. trayata enam sarva- 
smat papmano mucyate ya evam veda. 6. tam upad’smai gayuta 
nara ity rea *gravaniyeno’ "pagdyan.” 1. yad upd ’smai gayata 
nara iti tena gayatram abhavat. tasmdd esdi va pratipat karyd. 
s. pavamandye *ndava abhi devam iyd-hum-bha-ksata iti sodaga 
*ksardny abhyagayanta.” sodagakalam™ vai brahma. kalaga evai 
tad brahma ”vigat. 9. tad etac caturvingatyaksaram gaya- 
tram. astaksarah prastavah.” sodagaksaram gitam tac caturvin- 
gatis sampadyante. caturvingatyardhamasas™ samvatsarah. sam- 
vatsaras sima, 0. td’ reag garirena mrtyur anvdaitat. tad yac 
chariravat tan mrtyor dptam, atha yad agariram tad amrtam. 
tasya yarirena samna garirany adhinot. 118. 
saptame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


IIL. 39. 1. ovd3e ovd8e ovd3e hum bha ova iti sodaga ’ksardny 
ubhyagayata. sodagakalo’ vai purusah. kalaga eva ’sya tac 
charirany adhiinot. 2 sa eso ‘pahatapapmd dhitagarirah. tad 
ekkriydvrtiyudasamgayaty o ity uddsa, iti durdydt. vag iti 


4. Him one singing this same séman rescued. Because he singing 
(gayan) rescued (atrdyata), that is the reason why the gdyatra 
Soe ae is called so. 5. One rescues him, from all evil he is 
elivered, who knows thus. 6. They sang unto him with the rc 
which belongs to the preliminary invocation: “Sing, ye men, 
unto this one.” Inasmuch as [it runs]: “Sing (4/g@), ye men, 
unto this one,” hence it became the gdyatra (-saman). There- 
fore this is to be made the introductory verse. s. “Unto Indu, 
who is being purified, who desires to sacrifice to the god,” thus the 
sang sixteen syllables unto Poe Verily sixteenfold is the brah- 
man. Part by part the drahman thus entered him. 9, That 
same is the gdyatra [-saman] with twenty-four syllables. The 
prastava has eight syllables. The song (gita) has sixteen sylla- 
bles. Thus twenty-four are obtained. Twenty-four half-months 
has the year; the year is the s@man. 1. Because of the body 
death went after these rc’s. What is possessed of a body, that 
is obtained by death ; and what is bodiless, that is immortal. 
By means of the bodiless s@man he shook off this one’s bodies. 


III. 39. 1. He sang unto [him] sixteen syllables: ovdc, ovde, 
ovde, hum, bha, ova. Sixteenfold is man. Part by part he thus 
shook off his bodies. 2 That same one had evil smitten away, 
his body shaken off...... speech (vdc) is the brahman; that 

38. °anusac-. gdyatrain. '¢ravasiy-. *’pdgd-.  B.-lam. " prast-. 
tam. 3A. -yata. 
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tad brahma, tad id antariksam so ‘yam vayuh pavate. hum iti 
candramah., bha ity adityah. etasya ha va idam aksarasya 
krator® bhati "ty deaksate. 4. etasya ha va idam aksarasya 
krator’ abhram ity dcaksate. etasya ha vad idam aksarasya‘ 
kratoh’ kubhram ity dcaksate. 6. etasya ha vad idam aksarasya 
kratog’ gubhram ity dcaksate. 1. etasya ha va idam aksarusya 
krator’ vrsabha’ ity dcaksate. 8, etasya ha vad idam aksarasya 
krator’ darbha’ ity dcaksate. 9. etasya ha va idam aksarasya 
krator® yo bhatt’ ’ty acaksate. 10. etasya ha va idam aksarasya 
kratos’ sambhavati ty deaksate. tad yat ca bha3 iti ca 
bha3* iti ca tad etan mithunam gayatram. pra mithunena jayate 


ya evam veda. 114. 
saptame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


III. 40. 1. tad etad amrtam gayatram. etena vai prajapatir 
amrtatvam agacchad etena deva etena rsayah. . tad etad brah- 
ma prajapataye ‘bravit prajapatih' paramesthine prajapatyaya 
paramesthi prajapatyo devaya savitre devas savita ’gnaye ‘gnir 
indraye ’ndrah kagyapaya kagyapa reyagrigaya kagyapaya 
reyacrigah kagyapo devatarase gydvasayandya kagyapaya 
devatardg ¢gydvasdyanah kagyapag grusaya vahneyadya kagya- 
paya gruso® vahneyah' kagyapa indrotaya® daivapaya gduna- 


atmosphere is Viyu who cleanses here; hum is the moon ; bid 
is the sun. 3. In virtue of this syllable they say of him: “He 
shineth.” «4. In virtue of this syllable they say of him abhra 
(cloud). ». In virtue of this syllable they say of him kubhra. 
6. In virtue of this syllable they say of him gubhra (white). 
7. In virtue of this syllable they say of him vrsabha (bull). 
8. In virtue of this syllable they say of him darbha. 9. In virtue 
of this syllable they say of him “he who shineth.” 10. In virtue 
of this syllable they say of him “he cometh into existence.” 
un. Whatsoever is and bhd, that is the the gdyatra 
[-séman]. By copulation he is propagated who knows thus. 


III. 40. 1. That is the immortal gdyatra [-sdman]. By means 
of it Prajapati went unto immortality, by means of it the gods, 
by means of it the sages (rs). 2 That same the brahman told 
to Prajipati; Prajipati to Paramesthin Prajipatya; Paramesthin 
Prajipatya to god Savitar; god Savitar to Agni; Agni to Indra; 
Indra to Kigyapa; Kagyapa to Reyagriga Kagyapa; Reyagriga 
Kagyapa to Devataras Kagyapa; Devataras Qyava- 
siyana Kigyapa to Qrusa Vahneya Kagyapa; Qrusa Vahneya 


39. *krt-. *so MSS. ‘-sva. °B. vrvrs-. *A. dabha; B. sambhavati. 
ya bhiditi. * bh. 

40. 'B. inserts kdgyapo. * A. cydvasdya. * A. bhiiso; B. giiso. *B. 
vakhne-. ° A. indrdat-. 
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kaye ’ndroto daivapag® gaunako drtaya dindrotaye gaunakaya 
drtir dindrotig gaunakah pulusdya prdcinayogyadya pulusah 
pracinayogyas satyayajnaya paulusaye pracinayogyadya satya- 
yajnah paulusih pracinayogyas somagusmaya satyayajiiaye pra- 
cinayogyaya somagusmas sdtyayajnih pracinayogyo hrtsvaga- 
yaya "lUakeyaya mahavrsaya rajie hrisvagaya allakeyo maha- 
vrso raja janagrutaya® kandviyaya janagrutah kandviyas saya- 
kaya janagruteyaya kandviydya sayako janagruteyah kandviyo 
nagarine janagruteyaya kandviydya nagari janagruteyah kdan- 
dviyag gangaya” ¢gatyadyanaya" dtreydya gangag gatyadyanir 
atreyo ramaya kratujiteyaya vaiyaghrapadyaya ramah kra- 
tujdteyo vaiyaghrapadyah— 1165. 

saptame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


Ill. 41. 1. — gankhaya babhravyaya gankho babhravyo dak- 
saya katydyanaya' atreyaya daksah katyayanir atreyah kan- 
saya varakaye kanso varakih prosthapddaya varakydaya pro- 
sthapado varakyah’ kansaya varakyaya’ kanso varakyo jayan- 
taya varakyaya jayanto varakyah kuberaya varakyaya kubero 
varakyo jayantaya vadrakyaya jaganto varakyo janagrutaya 
varakyaya janagruto varakyas sudattaya' pardgaryaya sudattah 


Kagyapa to Indrota Daivipa Qaunaka; Indrota Daivipa Qaunaka 
to Drti Aindroti Gaunaka; Drti Aindroti Qaunaka to Pulusa 
Pricinayogya; Pulusa Priacinayogya to Satyayajfia Paulusi Pra- 
cinayogya; Satyayajiia Paiulusi Pracinayogya to Somagusma Sat- 
yayajhi Pracinayogya; Somagusma Sityayajii Pracinayogya to 
Hrtsvigaya Allakeya, the king of the Mahivrsas; Hrtsvagaya 
Allakeya, the king of the Mahavrsas, to Janagruta Kandviya ; 
Janacgruta Kandviya to Siyaka Janagruteya Kandviya ; Sayaka 
Jinagruteya Kindviya to Nagarin Jinagruteya Kandviya ; Na- 
garin Jinacgruteya Kandviya to Qaiga Qatyayani Atreya; Qaiiga 
pityayani Atreya to Rama Kratujiteya Vaiyaghrapadya; Rima 
ratujiteya Valyighrapadya— 


Ill. 41. 1. — to_Qaikha Babhravya; Qaiikha Babhravya to 
Daksa Katyaiyani Atreya; Daksa Kiatyiyani Atreya to Kaisa 
Viraki; Kansa Viraki to Prosthapiida Prosthapida 
Virakya to Kaisa Varakya; Kaisa Virakya to Jayanta Vara- 
kya; Jayanta Varakya to Kubera Varakya; Kubera Virakya to 
Jayanta Virakya; Jayanta Varakya to Janagruta Virakya ; 
Janagruta Virakya to Sudatta Pirigarya; Sudatta Pirigarya to 


40. °-pi¢. Uok-. *B. inserts s sdtydyajnih pracinayagyo hrtsva. 
A. janugr-; B. janager-, gitig-. -ndya. 
41. '-ndya; B. katydjaya-. *var-. *p-. 
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paragaryo ’ttaraya pardgarydya ’sddha’ utturah para- 
garyo vipageite gakunimitraya padragaryaya vipagcic chakuni- 
mitrah paragaryo jayantaya pardgaryaya jayantah pardcar- 
yah— 116. 

saptame ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. 


III. 42. 1. — gydmajayantaya lauhityaya gyamajayanto 
hityah palliguptaya lauhityaya palligupto lauhityas satyagravase 
liuhityaya satyagrava lauhityah krsnadhrtaye satyakaye krsna- 
dhrtis sdtyaki¢g gyamasujayantaya lauhityaya ¢yamasujayanto 
lauhityah krsnadattaya lauhityaya krsnadatto lauhityo mitra- 
bhitaye liuhityaya mitrabhitir® lauhityag ¢yamajayantaya 
lauhityaya gyamajayanto lauhityas trivedaya krsnarataya laiu- 
hityaya trivedah krsnarato lauhityo yagasvine jayantaya liu- 
hitydya@ yagasvi jayanto lauhityo jayakaya lauhityaya jayako 
lauhityah krsnaratayalauhityaya krsnardato lauhityo daksajayan- 
taya laiuhityaya daksajayanto lauhityo vipageite drdhajayan- 
taya lauhityaya vipageid drdhajayanto lauhityo vdaipageitaya‘ 
dirdhajayantaye drdhajayantaya lauhityaya vdipageito dar- 
dhajayantir® drdhajayanto liuhityo vdipagcitaya dardhajayan- 
taye guptaya laiuhityaya. . tad etad amrtam gayatram atha 
yany anydni gitani kamydany eva tani kamydny eva tani. 117. 

saptame ‘nuvadke paiicamah khandah. saptamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


Asidha Uttara Pirigarya ; Asidha Uttara Piraigarya to Vipagcit 
Pirigarya; Vipagcit Qakunimitra Pirigarya to 
ayanta Pairigarya ; Jayanta Parigarya— 


III. 42. 1. — to Gyimajayanta Lauhitya; QCyimajayanta Liu- 
hitya to Palligupta Liuhitya ; Palligupta Lauhitya to Satyagra- 
vas Lauhitya; Satyagravas Lauhitya to Krsnadbrti Sityaki; 
Krsnadhrti Sityaki to Qyimasujayanta Lauhitya; C@ydmasu- 
jayanta Laiuhitya to Krsnadatta Lauhitya ; Krsnadatta Lauhitya 
to Mitrabhiti Lauhitya ; Mitrabhiti Lauhitya to Gyimajayanta 
Lauhitya ; Cyimajayanta Liuhitya to Triveda Krsnarita Lauhi- 
tya; Triveda Krsnarita Lauhitya to Yagasvin Jayanta Lauhitya; 

agasvin Jayanta Liuhitya to Jayaka Liuhitya; Jayaka Liu- 
hitya to Krsnarita Laiuhitya ; Krsnarita Liuhitya to Daksaja- 
yanta Lauhitya ; Daksajayanta Lauhitya to Vipagcit Drdhaja- 
Lauhitya ; Vipagcit Drdhajayanta Liuhitya to Vaipagcita 

irdhajayanti Drdhajayanta Lauhitya; Viaipagcita Dirdhajayanti 


Drdhajayanta Lauhitya to an Gupta Lau- 


hitya. 2 That is the immortal gdyatra[-saman]; and what other 
chants there are, they are optional only, they are optional only. 


41. +A. sudattd ; B. sudattatdya. * A. ag-(!); B. ds-. 
42. 'loh-. ° A. -ti. *insert gyamajayanto lauhitydya, 4 vdivip-. 
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IV. 1. 1. gvetdgvo dargato harinilo ‘si haritaspreas samdna- 
buddho ma hinsih. na mam tvam vettha pradrava. 2 yad abhy- 
avacarano’ ‘bhyavdisi svapantam purusam akovidam «agma- 
mayena varmand varuno ‘ntar dadhatu ma. 3. yad abhyava- 
carano’ ‘bhyavdisi svapantam purusam akovidam ayasmayena 
varmanad varuno ‘ntar dadhatu ma. 4. yad abhyavacarano® 
‘bhyavdisi svapantam purusam akovidam lohamayena varmana 
varuno ‘ntar dadhatu ma. +. yad abhyavacarano® ‘bhyavaisi 
svapantam purusam‘ akovidam rajatamayena varmand varuno 
‘ntar dadhatu ma. 6. yad abhyavacarano® ‘bhyavdisi svapantam 
purusam suvarnamayena varmanad varuno ‘ntar dadhatu mda. 
1. dyur mata’ matih pita namas ta dvigosana: 

graho nama ’si vigudyus tasmai te vigvaha® namo 
namas tamraya namo varunaya’ namo jighdansate. yaksma 
rajan ma* mam hinsih. rajan yaksma ma hinsih. tayos samvida- 
nayos sarvam dyur ayany® aham. 118. 
prathamo ‘nuvdkas samdaptah. 


IV. 2. 1. puruso vai yajiah. tasya yani caturvingatir’ 
varsdni tat pratassavanam. caturvingatyaksarad gdayatri. gaya- 


IV. 1. 1. Possessing white horses, conspicuous, yellow-blue art 
Tree do not harm. Thou knowest me not; run away. 
2, When moving down against [him] thou descendest against 
the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover me with a stone 
armor. 3. When moving down against [him] thou descendest 
against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna cover me 
with a brass armor. 4. When moving down against [him] thou 
descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let Varuna 
cover me with a copper armor. 5. When moving down against 
him] thou descendest against the sleeping man unknowing, let 

aruna cover me with a silver armor. 6. When moving down 
against [him] thou descendest against the sleeping man un- 
knowing, let Varuna cover me with a golden armor. 7. Life is 
the mother, thought the father. Homage to thee, O drying one. 
Thou art seizer by name, possessing all life. Unto thee then 
homage for ever. Homage to the copper-red one, homage to 
Varuna, homage to him who desires to slay. s. Consumption 
king, do not hurt me. King consumption, do not hurt. These 
two being harmonious, may t go to complete life. 


IV. 2. 1. Man is the sacrifice. 2. His [first] twenty-four years 
are the morning-libation. The gdyatri has twenty-four syllables. 


1. '-nd. ° B. iti manmamayena. ‘in the following the MSS. abbrevi- 
ate. °B. mdtana. °-vadhdya, *A. rundya. * 
2. 1-ti. 
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tram pratassavanam. tad vasindm. prand vai vasavah, 
prané hi’dam sarvam vasv ddadate. 4. sa yady enam etasmin 
kala upatapad upadravet sa briyat prand® vasava idam me pra- 
tassavanam mddhyandinena savanend ’nusamtanute agado 
hai’va bhavati. 5, atha yani catugceatvaringatam varsani* tan 
madhyandinam savanam. catugcatvadringadaksara tristup. trai- 
stubham mddhyandinam savanam. 6. tad rudrandm. prand 
vdi rudrah. prana hi’dam sarvam rodayanti. 1. sa yady enam 
etasmin kala upatapad upadravet sa briyat prand rudra idam 
me madhyandinam savanam trtiyusavanend ’nusamtanute 
agado hai ’va bhavati. atha yany astacatvaringatam varsani 
tat trtiyasavanam. astacatvaringadaksara jagati. jagatam trti- 
yasavanam, 9. tad ddityandm. prand vd ddityah. prana hi 
*dam sarvam ddadate. 0. sa yady enam etasmin kala upatapad 
upadravet sa briyat prand dditya idam me trtiyasavanam 
dyusd "nusamtanute ’ti. agado hai ’va bhavati. etad dha tad 
vidvan brahmana uvaca mahidasa ditareya upatapati kim idam 
upatapasi yo ‘ham aneno ’patapata na presyami ’ti. sa ha soda- 
gacgatam varsini jijiva. pra ha sodagagatam varsdani jiwati nai 
nam pranas siamy® dyuso jahati ya evam veda. 119. 
dvitiyo ‘nuvakas samdptah. 


The morning-libation is connected with the gadyatri. 3. It be- 
longs to the Vasus. The breaths are the Vasus ; for the breaths 
take to themselves all this that is good (vas). 4. If in that time 
an illness should attack him, he should say: “Ye breaths, ye 
Vasus, continue this morning-libation of mine by the noon-liba- 
tion.” Verily he becomes well. 5. His [next] forty-four years 
are the noon-libation. The ¢ristubh has forty-four syllables. 
The noon-libation is connected with the tristubh. 6. It belongs 
to the Rudras. The breaths are the Rudras; for the breaths 
cause the whole [universe] to wail (,/rw@). 7. If in that time an 
illness should attack him, he should say : “ Ye breaths, ye Rudras, 
continue this noon-libation of mine by the evening-libation.” 
Verily he becomes well. 8. Moreover his [next] forty-eight 

ears are the evening-libation. The jagati has forty-eight sylla- 

les. The evening-libation is connected with the jagati. 9. It 
belongs to the Adityas. The breaths are the Adityas; for the 
breaths take to themselves (,/d@+4) this all. 10. If in that time 
an illness should attack him, he should say: ‘Ye breaths, ye 

dityas, continue this my evening-libation by my life-time.” 
Verily he becomes well. 11. Now the Brahman Mahidisa Aita- 
reya, knowing this, said in [his] illness: “ Why dost thou now 
attack me, who am not to die of this illness?” He lived a hun- 
dred and sixteen years. He lives on to a hundred and sixteen 
years, ay Naaman does not leave him in the. midst of his life- 
time, who knows thus. 


2. ?-nd. *insert vdi. ‘varsmdni. * sdmy. 
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IV. 3. 1. trydyusam' kagyapasya jamadagnes trydyusam' : 
triny amrtasya puspani triny’ me ‘krnoh. 
2, sano mayobhih pita‘ dvigasva gdntiko® yas* tanuve syonah. 
3. ye ‘gnayah purisyah pravistah prthivim anu: 
tesam’ tvam asy uttamah pra* no jivadtave suva. 120. 
trtiyo ‘nuvakas samaptah. 


IV. 4. 1. aranyasya vatso ‘si viguandma’ vigvdbhiraksano’ 
‘pam pakvo ‘si varunasya dito ‘ntardhinadma,’ 2 yatha 
amrto martyebhyo® ‘ntarhito ‘sy evam tvam asman aghayubhyo 
‘ntar dhehi. antardhir asi stenebhyah. 121. 

caturtho ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 


IV. 5. 1. vyusi savita bhavasy udesyan visnur udyan purusa’ 
udito brhaspatir abhiprayan maghave ’ndro vaikuntho madhyan- 
dine bhago ‘parahna’ ugro devo lohitayann astamite yamo 
bhavasi. 2 agnasu somo raja nigdydm pitrrajas® svapne manu- 
syan pravigasi payasad pagin. 3. virdtre bhavo bhavasy aparara- 
tre ‘nigird agnihotravelayam bhrguh. 4. tasya tad‘ etad eva man- 


IV. 3. 1. The threefold life-time of Kagyapa, of Jamadagni 
the threefold life-time, the three flowers of immortality, three 
life-times thou madest for me. 2 Enter into us, O thou bene- 
ficent food, which, tranquilizing, art pleasing to the body. 
s. What dirty fires are entered into the earth along, of them 
thou art the highest ; impel us unto life. 


IV. 4. 1. Thou art the calf of the forest, possessing all names, 
all-defending; ripe of the waters art thou, Varuna’s messenger, 
concealment by name. 2 As thou, immortal, art concealed from 
mortals, so do thou conceal us from the wicked. Thou art con- 
cealment from robbers. 


IV. 5. 1. When it dawns, thou becomest Savitar ; when about 
to rise, Visnu ; rising, Purusa ; risen, Brhaspati ; ascending, the 
bounteous one; at noon, Indra Vaikuntha; in the afternoon, 
Bhaga; growing red, the formidable god; having set, thou 
becomest Yama. 2. In the stones king Soma, in the night the 
king of the Fathers. In sleep thou enterest into men; with the 
milk, into cattle. 3. In the middle of night thou art Bhava; in 
the after-part of the night, Aigiras; at the time of the Agni- 
hotra, Bhrgu. «4. This disk is its udder, speech and breath are. 


3. \triydy-. trin. * dyumksi. 4-to. cammtokd. * ya. *-om. * pra. 
4. 'vigvon-d. *-ksamd. * A. ’rddhanndma. ‘ta. *marttebhyo. 
5.}-0. A. pardhena. *-ja. ‘ta. 
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dalam tidhah. tasydi tau standu yad vak ca pranag ca, tabhyam 
me dhuksva ’dhyayam brahmacaryam® prajam pagiin svargam 
lokam sajdtavanasyam. 5. eta dgisa® agdse. bhar bhuvas svah, 
udite gukram ddiga.’ tad atman dadhe. 122. 


paticamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


IV. 6. 1. bhageratho hai "ksvako raja kamaprena yajiiena 
yaksyamana asa. 2 tad u ha brahmand tieur 
bhageratho ha va ayam aiksvako raja kamaprena yajiena yaks- 
yamanah.’ etena® katham vadisyama iti. 3. tam ha *bhyeyuh. 
tebhyo* ha *bhydagatebhyo ‘pacitig cakara, 4. atha hai’sam sa 
bhaga dvavrajo ’ptvd’ kegagmagrini nakhan nikrtya ”jyend' 
*bhyajya dandopadnaham bibhrat. tan ho brahmana 
bhagavantah katamo vas tad veda yatha ” ¢ravitapratydgrdavite 
devan gacchata iti. «6. atha ho’vaca katamo vas tad veda yad- 
vidusas sidgata suhota svadhvaryus sumdnusavid ajdyata iti. 
1. atha ho ’vdca katamo vas tad veda yae chandansi prayuj- 
yante yat tani sarvani samstutany abhisampadyanta iti. 8. atha 
ho ’vaca katamo vas tad veda yathé gayatrya uttame aksare 


these two teats. From them milk for me the lesson, Vedic 
studentship, offspring, domestic animals, the heavenly world, the 
prayer for supremacy over [my] fellows. 5. These wishes I wish. 
Bhiis, bhuvas, svar. When [the sun] hath risen, show brightness. 
I place that in [my]self. 


IV. 6. 1. King Bhageratha Aiksvika was about to sacrifice 
with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice. 2 Then the Brahmans of the 
Kurupaiicilas said: “Verily this king Bhageratha Aiksvika is 
about to sacrifice with a wish-fulfilling sacrifice. With him we 
will have a talk.” 3. They went to him. To them having come 
to [him] he paid honors. «4. Now he came to their place having 
cut the hair of his head and his beard, having cut his nails, hav- 
ing anointed himself with sacrificial butter, bearing a staff and 
sandals, 5. To them he (Bhageratha) said: ‘“‘ Reverend Brahmans, 
who of you knoweth this : Son address and response go to the 
gods?” 6. Then he said: “Who of you knoweth what he 
knoweth os must know) of whom a good udgdtar, a good hotar, 
a good adhvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is born?” 6, Then 
he said: “ Who of you knoweth this: how the metres are ap- 
plied, to what all of them when used in praise together are 
equivalent ?” s. Then he said: “Who of you knoweth this: 


5. °-ya. *dsisa. ddisa. 
6. 'B. -pdiie-. *yaksam-. *etatena. ‘insert bhd. ‘upatvd. jyd. 
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punar yajtiam apigacchata iti. 9». atha ho vaca katamo vas tad 
veda yatha daksinah pratigrhita na hinsanti ti. 128. 
sasthe ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


IV. 7. 1. etdn hai’ndn paitea pragndn papraccha, 2 tesam 
ha kurupatcalanam' bako dalbhyo ‘nicdna dasa. 3. sa ho vaca 
yuha ”¢rdvitapratyagravite devdn gacchata iti pracyam® vai 
rdjan digy agravitapratydgravite devan gacchatah. tusmat® pran 
tisthann agravayati pran tisthan pratydgravayati "ti. 4. atha 
ho vaca yadvidusas sidgata suhota svadhvaryus sumanusavid’ 
djayata iti yo vai manusyasya sambhitim vede’ti ho’vdaca tasya 
sidgata suhota svadhvaryus sumdnusavid djayata iti prand u 
ha vava rdjan manusyasya sambhitir' eve atha ho ’vdaca 
chandansi prayujyante yat tani sarvani samstutany abhi- 
sumpadyanta iti gayatrim u ha vava rajan sarvani chandaisi 
samstutany abhisampadyanta iti, 6. atha ho ’vaca yatha gaya- 
trya uttame aksare punar yajfiam apigacchata iti vasatkareno 
ha vava rdjan gayatrya uttame aksare punar yajiam apigac- 
chata iti. 1. atha ’vaca yatha daksinah pratigrhita na 
hiisanti 124. 

sasthe ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


how the last two syllables of the gadyatri go again unto the sac- 
rifice ?” 9, Then he said: “ Who of you knoweth this: how 
the sacrificial fees, being received, do not injure ?” 


IV. 7. 1. These five questions he asked of them. 2 Of these 
Kurupaficilas Baka Dalbhya was learned. 3. He said: “‘How 
address and response go to the gods ?—verily in the eastern 
quarter, O king, do address and response go to the gods. There- 
fore standing towards the east one maketh address, [and] stand- 
ing towards the east one maketh response.” 4, Then he said: 
“¢What he knoweth (=must know) of whom a good udgdtar, a 
good hotar, a good adhvaryu, one who knoweth men well, is 
born ?—verily he who knoweth the origination of man,” he said, 
“of him a good udgdtar,a good hotar,a good adhvaryu, one 
who knoweth men well, is born. And the breaths, indeed, O 
king, are the origination of man.” 5. Then he said: ‘* How the 
metres are applied, to what all of them when used in praise 
together are equivalent ?—verily to the gdyatri, O king, all the 
metres when used in praise together are or. 6. Then 
he said : “ ‘How the last two syllables of the gdyatri go again 
unto the sacrifice ?—verily by means of the vasatkdra, O king, 
the two last syllables of the gdyatri go again unto the sacrifice.” 
7. Then he said: “ ‘* How the sacrificial fees, being received, do 
not injure 
7. 'B. -pdiie-. *asm-. *sam-. 4A. sambhitiddhura ; B. sambhitir 
ddhara, *hdi. prde-. 
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IV. 8. 1. — yo vai gayatryai mukham vede ’ti ho tam 
daksina pratigrhita na hinsanti agnir ha vava rajan 
gayatrimukham. tasmad yad agnav' abhyadadhati bhiydan’ eva 
sa tena bhavati vardhate. evam evai’vam vidvan brahmanah 
pratigrhnan bhiiydn eva bhavati vardhata u eve ’ti. 3. sa ho 
’niicdno vai kila’yam brahmana dasa. tuam aham anena 
yajienadi "mi 4. tasya vai te tatho ’dgadsyami ho vaca 
yathai *karad eva bhitvd svargam lokam esyasi ’ti. 5. tasma 
etena gayatreno® ’dgitheno sa hai ’karad eva bhitva 
svargam lokam iydya. tena‘ hai ’tendi ’kardd eva bhitva svar- 
gam lokam eti [ya evam veda]. 6. om va iti dve aksare. om va 
iti caturthe. om va iti sasthe. hum bhad om vag ity astame. 
1, tena hai "tena pratidargo® ‘sya bhayadasya ”samdtyasyo 
». tam ho’vdaca kim ta dgdsyami ti. sa ho vaca hari 
me devagvav dgdye tathe °ti. tau ha’sma tau hai 
’*nam djagmatuh, 9 sa vd esa udgithah kamanam sampad*® om 
vd8e om om vad8e hum bha om vag iti. sdiigo hai ’va sata- 
nur amrtas sambhavati ya etad evam veda ’tho yasydi ’vam 
vidvdn udgdyati, 125, 

sasthe ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. sastho ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


IV. 8. 1. — Verily whoso knoweth the mouth of the géyatri,” 
he said, “him the sacrificial fees, being received, do not injure. 
2, Verily Agni, O king, is the mouth of the gayatri. Therefore 
in that one puts [things] in the fire, it thereby becometh greater, 
it increaseth; even so a Brihman knowing thus, receiving [sacri- 
ficial fees], becometh greater [and] increaseth.” 3s. He (Bhage- 
ratha) said: “ Verily this one was a learned Brahman. I come to 
thee with this sacrifice.” 4, “Verily, I will sing for thee its 
udgitha,” he (B.) said, “in such wise that thou shalt go to the 
heavenly world having become sole king.” 5. For him he sang 
the wdgitha by means of the gdyatra-udgitha. He (Bhageratha) 
having become sole king went to the heavenly world. By means 
of this same [udgitha| he goes to the heavenly world, having 
become sole king, [who knows thus]. 6. Om vd are two sylla- 
bles, om va the third and fourth, om vd@ the fifth and sixth, hum 
bha, om vac the seventh and eighth. 7. With this same [udgitha] 
Pratidarga sang the udgitha for this Bhayada Asamitya. s. He 
said to him: “ What shall I sing into thy possession?” He said: 
““Sing for me the two bay steeds of the gods.” ‘ Yes,” he said. 
He sang the two into his possession, They both came unto him. 
9. This same udgitha is the success of wishes, viz. om vac, om 
vde, om vac, hum bha, om vac. Verily he comes to life with 
limbs, with a body, immortal, who knows this thus, and he for 
whom one knowing thus sings the wdgitha. 


8. 'agn-. *-ydn. *gdyatraso. *tona. *°A.-ce. *A. savad. 
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IV. 9. 1. puruso vai yajiah puruso ho ’dgithah. athai’ta eva 
mrtyavo yad agnir vayur ddityag candramah. 2. te ha puru- 
sam jayamanam eva mrtyupagair abhidadhati. tasya vacam 
eva’ ’gnir abhidadhati pranam vayug caksur ddityag grotram 
candramah, 3. tad dhus sa vd udgatad yo yajamdnasya’ prane- 
bhyo ‘dhi mrtyupdgan unmuiicati’ ti. 4, tad yasydi’vam vidvan 
prastduti ya evd’sya vaci mrtyupdgas tam evd ’syo ’"nmuicati, 
atha yasydi "vam vidvan' udgayati ya eva ’sya prane mrtyu- 
pagas tam eva ’syo "nmuficati. 6. atha yasyai’vam vidvdn pra- 
tiharati® ya eva sya caksusi® mrtyupadgas tam eva ’syo *nmuiicati. 
1. atha yasydi vidvan nidhanam’ upditi® ya eva ’sya grotre 
mrtyupdgas tam evad’syo ’nmuiicati. 8. evam vd evamvid udgata 

_yajamanasya pranebhyo ‘dhi mrtyupdgan unmufcati.® 9». tad 
sa vd udgata yo yajamanasya pranebhyo ‘dhi mrtyupdgan 
unmucya "thai "nam sdigam satanum sarvamrtyos sprndati ti. 
126. 

saptame ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


IV. 10. 1. tad yasyadi ’vam vidvan hinkaroti ya eva ’sya 
lomasu mrtyupdgas tasmdd evdi’nam sprnati. 2 atha yasydi 


IV. 9. 1. Verily the sacrifice is man, the udgitha indeed is 
man. Now these are the deaths, viz. Agni, Vayu, the sun, the 
moon, 2 They put upon man, when he is being born, the fetters 
of death. Agni puts [them] upon his speech, Vayu upon his 
breath, the sun upon his sight, the moon upon his hearing. 
s. This they say: “ Verily it is the wdgdtar who releaseth the 
fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer.” 4. For 
whom one knowing thus sings the prastdva, for him he releases 
that fetter of death which is in his speech. s, And for whom 
one knowing thus sings the udgitha, for him he releases that 
fetter of death which is in his breath. 6. And for whom one 
knowing thus sings the pratihdara, for him he releases that fetter 
of death which is in his sight. 7 And for whom one knowing 
thus enters upon the nidhana, for him he releases that fetter of 
death which is in his hearing. s, Thus an udgdtar knowing thus 
releases the fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer. 
9, This they say: “He is an udgdtar who, having released the 
fetters of death from the breaths of the sacrificer, reseueth him 
then with his limbs, with his body, from every death.” 


IV. 10. 1. Now for whom one knowing thus utters the Ainkara, 
him he rescues from that fetter of death which is in his hairs. 
2, And for whom one knowing thus sings the prastdva, him he 

9. ‘avd. *yaja-. Sumun-. ‘-dvd. *B. udgayati. prdne. *B. 
om. *B. pratiharati. 
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vidvdn prastduti ya evd sya tvaci’ mrtyupdcas tasmad 
evai sprnati. s. atha yasyai vam videdn adim ddatte ya’ 
evd ’sya mansesu mrtyupacas tasmad evdi sprnati. 4. atha 
yasyai vam vidvan udgdyati ya eva ’sya snavasu mrtyupdacas 
tasmad evai ’nam sprnati. atha yasydi vidvdn prati- 
harati ya eva sya mrtyupdgas tasmad evdi nam sprnati. 
6. atha yasyai ’vam vidvdn upadravati ya evd ’sya ’sthisu 
mrtyupdgas tasmdd evdi sprnati. 1. atha yasydi 
vidvian nidhanam upaiti ya evd ’sya majjasu mrtyupdgas sa 
tasmad evai’nam sprnati, s. evam vd evamvid udgata yajama- 
nasya pranebhyo ‘dhi mrtyupagan unmucya "thai sdiigam 
satanum sarvamrtyos sprnati. 9», tad dhus sa vad udgata yo 
yajamanasya pranebhyo ‘dhi mrtyupagdn unmucyd ’thai "nam 
sdigam satanum sarvamrtyos sprtvd svarge loke saptadha da- 
dhati ti. 10. sa vad esa indro vaimrdha udyan bhavati savito 
mitras samgavakdla® indro vaikuntho madhyandine sama- 
vartamanag garva ugro devo lohitayan prajapatir eva samvege' 
‘stamitah. wu. tad yasyadi vam vidvan hinkaroti ya eva ’syo 
*dyatas® svargo lokas tasminn evai ’nam dadhati. 12 atha 
yasyai vidvan prastduti ya evd ’syo "dite svargo lokas 
tasminn evadi "nam dadhati. 18. atha yasydi vam vidvan ddim 


rescues from that fetter of death which is in his skin. s, And 
for whom one knowing thus begins the d@di, him he rescues from 
that fetter of death which is in his flesh. 4 And for whom one 
knowing thus sings the wdgitha, him he rescues from that fetter 
of death which is in his sinews. +. And for whom one knowing 
thus sings the pratihara, him he rescues from that fetter of 
death which is in his limbs. 6. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the wpadrava, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his bones. 7. And for whom one knowing thus enters 
upon the nidhana, him he rescues from that fetter of death 
which is in his marrow. s. =1V. 9.9. 9. This they say: “Verily 
he is the udgdatar who, having released the fetters of death from the 
breaths of the sacrificer, having then rescued him with his limbs, 
with his body, from every death, placeth him in seven parts in 
the heavenly world.” 10. That same one, rising, is Indra Vaimrdha; 
risen, Savitar ; Mitra at the time when the cows are driven to- 
gether; Indra Vaikuntha at noon; when returning, Garva; when 
it is becoming red, the formidable god; Prajipati when it has gone 
home to lie down. 11. Thus for whom one knowing thus utters the 
hinkara, what heavenly world there is of him rising, in that he 
thus places him. 12. And for whom one knowing thus sings the 
prastava, what heavenly world there is of him when he has 
risen, in that he thus places him. 13, And for whom one know- 


10. 'kv-. *yd. *sambhavak-. ‘-e prim. m., corrected to-o0. °-a. 
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adatte ya eva ’sya samgavakdle® svargo lokas tasminn evdi ’nam 
dadhiti. atha yasyadi "vam vidvdn udgdyati ya evd ’sya 
madhyandine® svargo lokas tasminn evdi dadhati. atha 
yasyai "vam vidvdn pratiharati ya evd "syd "pardhne svargo 
lokas tasminn evdi’nam dadhati. 6. atha yasydi vam vidvan 
upadravati ya’ eva* ’stamyatas® svargo lokas tasminn evdi 
"nam dadhati. 1. atha yasydi vidvan nidhanam updaiti 
ya eva syd *stamite svargo lokas tasminn evai ’nam dadhati. 
1s. evam vd evamvid udgatad yajamanasya pranebhyo ‘dhi 
mrtyupagan unmucyd thai’ saiigam satanum sarvamrtyos 
sprtvad svarge loke saptadha’ dadhati. 127. 


saptame ‘nuvike dvitiyah khandah. saptamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


IV. 11. 1. sad’ dha’ vai devatas*’ svayambhuvo ‘gnir vayur 
asiv ddityah prano ‘nnam vak. 2. tag’ eradisthye’ vyavadanta® 
*ham crestha’ ’smy aham grestha’ ’smy mam griyam upddhvam 
iti. 3. anyonyasyai’ gresthataydi nda ’tisthanta. ta abruvan 
na vd anyonyasyai’ cresthatdydai tisthamaha’ eta’ samprabrava- 
mahai yatha gresthas* sma iti. 4, ta agnim abruvan katham 
ing thus begins the ddi, what heavenly world there is of him at 
the time when the cows are driven together, in that he thus places 
him. «, And for whom one knowing thus sings the udgitha, 
what heavenly world there is of him at noon, in that he thus 
places him. 15. And for whom one knowing tbus sings the pra- 
tihara, what heavenly world there is of him in the afternoon, in 
that he thus places him. 16. And for whom one knowing thus 
sings the upadrava, what heavenly world there is of him going 
home (setting), in that he thus places him. 1. And for whom 
one knowing thus enters upon the nidhana, what heavenly world 
there is of him when he has set, in that he thus places him. 
is, Even so an udgdtar knowing thus, | released the fetters 
of death from the breaths of the sacrificer, having then rescued 
him with his limbs, with his body, from every death, places him 
in seven parts in the heavenly world. 


IV. 11. 1. Verily there are six self-existing divinities, viz. 
Agni, Vayu, yonder sun, breath, food, speech. 2 These disputed 
regarding their preéminence [saying]: “I am the best, I am the 
best ; worship me as excellence.” 3. They did not recognize 
each the other’s preéminence. They said: “Verily we do not 
recognize each the other’s preéminence. Let us therefore explain 
together how we are best.” «4. They said to Agni: “How art 


10. *B. mddh-. sa. *A. diva. *sapta. 
11. 'sadh. *da. *-d, *-the. *svavad-. * grdis-. ‘dnyd-. *-hdi. * eta. 
28 
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tvam™ grestho ‘si "ti. 6. so ‘bravid aham devandm’® mukham 
asmy aham anydsam prajandm. ”hutayo hiiyante. aham 
devanam annam vikaromy" aham manusyandm, 6. sa yan na™ 
syam amukha eva devas syur amukha anydh prajah. na” hutayo 
hiiyeran.” na devandm annam vikriyeta na manusyadndm. 
1. tata idam sarvam pardbhavet tato na kim cana parigisyete” 
ti. 8. evam eve’ti ho” cur naive kim cana parigisyeta 
tvam na sya iti. 9. atha vayum abruvan katham u tvam grestho 
‘siti. 10. so ‘bravid aham devandm prino ‘smy aham" anyd- 
sam prajanam. yasmad aham utkradmami tatas sa praplavate. 
n, sa yad aham na syam tata idam sarvam pardbhavet tato na 
kim cana parigisyete 12. evam eve ho ”cur naive ’ha kim 
cana parigisyeta yat’ tvam na syd iti, 128. 
astame ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


IV. 12. 1. atha”dityam abruvan katham u grestho 
2. so ‘bravid aham evo ’dyann ahar bhavamy aham astamyan 
ratrih. caksusé karmdani kriyante. sa yad aham na syam 
nai *has' syan na ratrih. na karmdni kriyeran, 3. tata 
idam sarvam pardbhavet tato na kim cana parigisyete ti. 
4. evam eve’ "ti ho cur nai’ve’ha kim cana parigisyeta yat tvam 
na sya iti. atha pranam abruvan katham tvam ¢grestho ‘si 


ti. 6. so ‘bravit prano bhitva ’gnir dipyate. prano bhitva 


thou the best ?” «6. Hesaid: “Iam the mouth of the gods, I of the 
other creatures ; by me offerings are offered; I transform the 
food of the gods, I [that] of men. 6. If I were not, the gods 
would be mouthless, mouthless the other creatures ; no offerings 
would be offered. Neither the food of the gods would be trans- 
formed nor [that] of men. 7. Thence this all would perish ; 

thence nothing at all would be left.” 8. “Just so,” they said; 
“nothing at all would be left if thou wert not.” 9. Then they 
said to Vayu : “ And how art thou the best ?” 10, Hesaid: “Tam 
the breath of the gods, I of the other creatures. From whom I 
go out, he then drifts away.” = 7, 12, = 8, 


IV. 12. 1. Then they said to the sun: “ And how art thou the 
best?” 2. He said : “I, rising, become the day ; I, setting, the 
night. By me as sight deeds are done. If I were not, there 
would be no day, no night ; no deeds would be done.” s, = 11.7. 
4. = 11.8. 5, Then they said to breath: “ And how art thou the 
best ?” 6, He said: “ As breath, Agni shineth ; as Seenth, » age 

11. tud. aq, hizyente corrected to huyaran prim. 
m. -e. '-sye. 16 ya. “ahaham. va ha. 

12. ‘hanna. *e. *uk. 
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vayur akagam' anubhavati. prano bhitvd ”ditya udeti. pranad 
annam prandd vwak, 1. sa yad aham na syam tata® idam* sar- 
vam pardbhavet tato na kim cana parigisyete ’ti. 8. evam eve 
"ti ho "cur nai ’ve’ha kim cana parigisyeta yat tvam na sy iti. 
9, atha ’nnam abruvan katham team grestham asi’ti. 0. tad 
abravin mayi pratisthaya ’gnir dipyate. mayi pratisthaya vayur 
akagam anuvibhavati. mayi pratisthaya "ditya udeti. mad eva 
prano mad vak, sa yad aham na syam tata’ idam’ sarvam 
pardbhavet tato na kim cana parigisyete ti. 12. evam eve ti ho 
"cur nai "ve ha kim cana parigisyeta yat tvam na sya iti 
13, atha vacam abruvan katham grestha siti. sa 
*bravin maydi ve dam vijiidyate maya "dah. sa yad aham na 
syam nai ve vijnayeta na ’dah. 1s. tata’ sarvam 
pardbhaven nai ’ve’ha kim cana parigisyete’ ti. 16. evam eve 
ti ho *cur® nai "ha kim cana parigisyeta yat na syd 
itt. 129. 
astame ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


IV. 13. 1. t@ abruvann eta vai kila sarva devatah. ekai’kam 
evd smah,’ sa yan nu nas sarvadsam devatanam eka cana na 
syat tata idam sarvam pardbhavet tato na kim cana parigisyeta, 
hanta sirdham sametya’® yae chrestham tad asdme ’ti. 2, ta etas- 
min prana® okdre vacy' akdre samdyan. tad yat samdyan tat 
simnas simatvam, 8. ta abruvan ydni no martyany anapaha- 


permeateth space; as breath, the sun riseth; from breath [cometh 
food, from breath speech. 1. If I were not, then this all woul 
perish, then nothing at all would be left.” 8. = 11.8. 9, Then 
they said to food: “ And how art thou the best ?” 10, It said: 
“In me standing firm, Agni shineth ; in me standing firm, Vayu 
permeateth space in various directions ; in me standing firm, the 
sun riseth ; from me [cometh] breath, from me food.” 1, = 11. 7. 
12, = 11.8. 13, They said to speech : “ And how art thou the best ?” 
4. It said : “ By me this is distinguished, by me that. If I were 
not, neither would this be distinguished nor that.” 16, = 11, 7. 
= 11.6 


IV. 13. 1. They said: “ Verily these are complete divinities. 
We are dependent each upon each. Now if of us complete 
divinities any one were not, then this all would perish, then noth- 
ing at all would be left. Come, coming together let us be that 
which is best.” 2 They came together in this breath, in the sound 
0, [and] in speech, in the sound a, Because they came together 
(,/é + sam), therefore the sdman is called so. 3. They said: 


| 
| 12. ¢amk-. *tat (). 6 abbreviate, omitting the rest down to ‘sa (! for 
na) sya iti. ‘abbreviate: 7... .*ty(!). *-gisya. “A. tur, 
13. '-a. *sdm-. *-ne, ‘vdcc. 
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tapapmany aksarani tiny uddhrtya ’mrtesv’ apahatapapmasu 
guddhesv aksaresu gayatram gayama ’gnau vaydav aditye prane 
‘nne vaci, tend’ ’pahatya*® mrtyum apahatya papmdadnam’ svar- 
gam lokam iydme ’ti. 4. e agner amrtam apahatapdpma 
guddham aksaram, gnir ity asya martyam anapahatapadpma 
*ksaram, ve “ti vdyor amrtam apahatapadpma guddham 
aksaram, yur ity asya martyam anapahatapdpma *ksaram, 
6. ddityasya ’mrtam apahatapdpma guddham aksaram. tye 
asya martyam anapahatapapma ’ksaram. 1. pre pra- 
nasya ’mrtam apahatapapma guddham aksaram.” ne ty” asya 
martyam anapahatapapma ’ksaram. 8. e "ty annasyd ’mrtam 
apahatapapma guddham aksaram, nam ity asya martyam ana- 
pahatapapma ’ksaram. 9%. ve vaco ‘mrtam apahatapdpma 
guddham aksaram. g ity asyai martyam anapahatapapma ’ksa- 
ram. 0. t& etdni martyadny anapahatapdpmdany aksardny 
uddhrtya ’mrtesv apahatapdpmasu’ cuddhesv aksaresu gdya- 
tram dgadyann agndu vdaydv dditye prane ‘nne vaci. tend 
*pahatya mrtyum apahatya papmanam svargam lokam dyan. 


“ Removing those syllables of us which are mortal, whose evil is 
, hot smitten away, let us sing a gdyatra in the syllables [which 

are| immortal, having evil smitten away, pure: in Agni, in Vayu, 
in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit- 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, may we go to the 
heavenly world.” 4, A is the syllable of Agni [which is] immor- 
tal, having evil smitten away, pure; gris is his syllable [which 
is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 5. Vd@ is the syllable 
of Vayu [which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; 
yus is his syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten 
away. 6. A is the syllable of the sun [which is] immortal, hav- 
ing evil smitten away, pure; fya is his syllable [which is] mor- 
tal not having evil smitten away. 7. Prd is the syllable of 
breath [which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; na 
is his syllable Seem is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 
8. A is the syllable of food [which is] immortal, having evil 
smitten away, pure; ”am is its syllable [which is] mortal, not 
having evil smitten away. 9% Vd is the syllable of speech 
which is] immortal, having evil smitten away, pure; ¢ is its 
syllable [which is] mortal, not having evil smitten away. 10, They, 
removing those syllables [which are] mortal, not having evil 
smitten away, sang the gdyatra in the syllables [which are] 
immortal, having evil smitten away, pure: in Agni, in Vayu, 


18. 5-tyd. *am-!). ‘yena. *-na, “tya ity. “A. adds vedi- 
vaco mrta, cancelled inred. "na ity. ™-mdsu. 
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un. apahatya mrtyum apahatya papmdnam svargam lokam eti 
ya evam veda, 130. 
astame ‘nuvdake trtiyah khandah. 


IV. 14. 1. brahmda bruvan tvayi pratisthadydi tam udyac- 
chame ta brahma ’bravid dsyena’ pranena yusman’ dsyena 
pranena mam updpnaviathe ’ti. 2 ta etena pranendu ’karena 
vacy akaram abhinimesyantyo” hinkardd bhakaram okdrena 
vacam anusvarantya ubhabhyam prandbhyam gdayatram agéa- 
yann ovd3e ovd3e ovd3e hum bha vo v4 iti. 3. sa yatho ’bhaya- 
padi pratitisthaty®’ evam eva svarge loke pratyatisthan. prati 
svarge loke tisthati ya evam veda, 4. yau ha vd evamvid asmal 
lokat praiti sa prana eva bhitva vayum apyeti vayor adhy 
abhrany abhrebhyo ‘dhi vrstim* vrstyai* ’ve’mam lokam anuvi- 
bhavati. 5. rsayo ha sattram® adsam cakrire. te punah-punar 
bahvibhir-bahvibhih pratipadbhis svargasya lokasya dvaram na 
cana bubudhire. 6. tau gramena tapasd vratacaryene ’ndram 
avarurudhire. 1. tam ho ”cus svargam vai lokam dipsisma.* te 
punah-punar bahvibhir-bahvibhih’ pratipadbhis svargasya loka- 
sya dvadram na’nu cand *bhutsmahi.® tatha no ‘nugddhi yatha 


in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. Thereby having smit- 
ten away death, having smitten away evil, they went to the 
heavenly world. u. Having smitten away death, having smitten 
away evil, he goes to the heavenly world who knows thus. 


IV. 14. 1. They said to the brahman: “Standing firm in thee 
we will hold this one up.” To them the brahman said: “ With 
the breath in the mouth ye shall obtain yourselves, with the 
breath in the mouth me.” 2 They, by this breath, the o-sound, 
being about to settle the a-sound in speech, and by the o-sound 
sounding the Jid-sound as speech after the Ainkdra, sang the 
gayatra with both these breaths: ovd3e ovd3e ovad3e hum bha vo 
vd. 3. As one with both feet stands firm, even so they stood firm 
in the heavenly world. He stands firm in the heavenly world 
who knows thus. 4 And he who knowing thus departs from 
this world, he, having become breath, goes unto Vayu, from 
Vayu unto the clouds, from the clouds unto rain. With rain he 
extends over this world. 5. The sages (7s7) sat a session (sattra). 
They again and again with many, many introductory stanzas did 
in no way perceive the door of the heavenly world. 6. And they 
with exertion, with penance, with the performance of vows, got 
possession of Indra. 7. They said to him: “ We have desired to. 
obtain the heavenly world; yet again and again with many, many 
introductory stanzas have we in no way perceived the door of the 


14. 'dsyennena. B. -Gin. *-at. ‘p-. °-tr-. °A. dipsistu. 
inserts bahvibhir. °’bhit-. mesant-. 
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svargasya lokasya dvdram anuprajidya nartas svasti samvatsa- 
rasyo dream gatvd svargam lokam iydme ’ti. 8. tan ho’vdaea 
ko vas sthaviratama iti. 131. 

astame ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. 


IV. 15. 1. aham ity agastyah. 2 sa va ehi’ti ho’vaca tasmai 
vai’ te ‘ham tad vaksyami* yad vidvansas svargasya lokasya’ 
dvaram anuprajiaya ’nartas svasti samvatsarasyo dream gatva 
svargam lokam esyathe .3. tasma etam gayatrasyo ’dgitham 
upanisadam amrtam uvdca ’gndu vayav' aditye prane‘nne vaci. 
4. tato vai te svargasya lokasya dvadram anuprajiiaya ’nartas 
svasti samvatsarasyo ’dream gatva svargam lokam dyan. 
5. evam evdi vam vidvdn svargasya lokasya dvdram anupra- 
jidyd nartas svasti samvatsarasyo’dream gatvd svargam lokam 


eti. 132, 
astame ‘nuvdke paiicamah khandah. astamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


IV. 16. 1. evam vd etamr gadyatrasyo ’dgitham’ upanisadam 
amrtam indro ‘gastydyo® ’vdcd ’gastya isdya gydvdgvaya isag 
cydvagvir gdusiktaye gdusiiktir juodlayandya’ judlayanag gatya-- 
yanaye’ gdtyayani radmdya kratujateyaya vaiydghrapadydaya 
ramah kratujateyo vaiyaghrapadyah— 1383. 

navame ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


heavenly world. Teach us so that we, perceiving the door of the 
heavenly world, unharmed, having gone successfully to the end 
of the year, may go to the heavenly world.” ss. He said to them: 
“Who of you is the oldest ?” 


IV. 15. 1. “1,” said Agastya. 2 “Then come,” he said ; “I 
will tell thee that which knowing ye, perceiving the door of the 
heavenly world, unharmed, having gone successfully to the end 
of the year, shall go to the heavenly world.” 3. To him he told 
this udgitha of the gdyatra|-saman], the upanisad, the immor- 
tal, in Agni, in Vayu, in the sun, in breath, in food, in speech. 
4. Verily they then, perceiving the door of the heavenly world, 
unharmed, having gone successfully to the end of the year, went 
to the heavenly world. 5. Even so one knowing thus, perceiving 
the gate of the heavenly world, unharmed, having gone success- 
fully to the end of the year, goes to the heavenly world. 


IV. 16. 1. Verily thus Indra told this udgitha of the gayatra 
——— the upanisad, the immortal, to Agastya, Agastya to 
sa QOyivigvi, Isa Cyivigvi to Giusikti, Giusikti to Jvalayana, 
Jvalayana to Qityayani, Qityayani to Rima Kriatujateya Vai- 
yighrapadya, Rima Kratujiteya Vaiyighrapadya— 

14. *add aham ity (!). 
15. 'A.om. *-ksdmi. *B. inserts dvdram avdi’vam. ‘4 vay. 
16. '-git-. *-dvo. *B. bud-. ‘-dye. vdyyd-. 
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IV. 17. 1. — gatkhaya babhravydya gaikho babhravyo dak- 
saya katyayanaya' atreyaya daksah katyadyanir atreyah kansdya 
varakyaya kanso varakyas suyajidya ¢gandilyaya suyajiiag 
gandilyo ‘gnidattaya gandilyaya gnidattag gandilyas suyajiadya 
gandilyaya suyajiiag ¢gdandilyo jayantaya varakydya jayanto 
varakyo janagrutaya varakydaya janagruto varakyas® sudattaya 

2 sai gatyayani gayatrasyo "panisad evum 
upasitavyd., 154. 


navame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. navamo ‘nuvdkas samdptah. 


IV. 18. 1. kene ’sitam patati presitam manah 
kena pranah prathamah praiti yuktah: 
kene ’sitam vacam imam vadanti 
caksug grotram ka u devo yunakti. 
a. grotrasya grotram manaso mano yad 
vaco ha vacam sa u pranasya pranah : 
caksusag caksur atimucya dhirah 
pretya ’smdl lokad amrta bhavanti. 
. na tatra caksur gacchati na vag gacchatino manah : 
na vidma' na vijanimo® yathar anugisyat.* 
. anyad eva tad viditad atho aviditad adhi: 
itt gugruma® parvesam ye nas tad vydcacaksire. 


IV. 17. 1. — to_Caikha Babhravya, Gankha Babhravya to 
Daksa Kityfiyani Atreya, Daksa Katyiyani Atreya to Kaisa 
Viarakya, Kaisa Virakya to Suyajia Qandilya, Suyajiia Cindilya 
to Jayanta Virakya, Jayanta Virakya to Janagruta Virakya, 
Janagruta Varakya to Sudatta Piragarya. That same upanisad 
of the gadyatra of is to be worshiped thus. 


IV. 18. 1. Sent by whom does the mind, sent forth, fly? 
Yoked by whom does the first breath come forth? By whom is 
this speech sent which they speak? And which god yokes sight 
— hearing ? 2 Released from the hearing of the hearing, 

rom the mind of the mind, from the speech of speech—and that 
is also the breath of the breath—from the sight of the sight, the 
wise departing from this world become immortal. 3. Sight does 
not go there, speech does not go there, neither [does] mind. 
We do not know, we do not distinguish, how one might teach that. 
4. “It is different from the known and likewise from the unknown;” - 


a “diya. 2p-. *-0, and insert janagrutdya vdrakydya janagrute (!) 
*-0. 
18. ‘vidu. *-a. *B. inserts ’vdi. ‘-¢ims-. *-¢grii-. 


| 

| 
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5. yad vaca "nabhyuditam yena vag abhyudyate : 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne yad idam upasate. 
6. yan manasa na manute yend mano® matam': 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne’dam yad idam updasate. 
. yae caksusd na pagyati yena caksiinsi pagyati : 
tad eva brahmu tvan viddhi ne ’dam yad idam upasate. 
. yae chrotrena na* grnoti yena grotram idam grutam : 
tad eva’ brahma tvam viddhi ne’dam yad idam upasate. 
. yat pranena na praniti® yena pranah praniyate: 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi ne’dam yad idam updsate. 135, 


dacame ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


IV. 19. 1. yadi manyase su vede *ti dahram eva ’pi niinan 
tvam vettha brahmano ripam yad asya tvam yad asya devesu. 
atha nu mimdnsyam eva te manye ‘viditam. 

2. nad "ham manye sv vede ti no na vede ’ti veda ca: 

yo nas tad veda tad veda no na vede ’ti veda ca. 

3. yasyd "matam tasya matam matam' yasya na veda sah: 

avijidtam vijanatam vijidtam avijanatam., 


thus we heard from those of old, who explained it to us, 5. That 
which is not declared by speech, that by which speech is de- 
clared, only that know thou as /rahman, not that which they wor- 
ship here. 6. That which one does not think with the mind, 
that by which they say the mind is thought, only that know thou 
as brahman, not that which they worship here. 7. That which 
one does not see with sight, that by which one sees sights, only 
that know thou as drahman, not that which they worship here. 
s. That which one does not hear with hearing, that by which 
this hearing is heard, only that know thou as brahman, not that 
which they worship here. 9 That which one does not breathe 
with breath, that by which breath is led forth, only that know 
thou as brahman, not that which they worship here. 


IV. 19. 1. If thou thinkest : “I know [it] well,” little dost 
thou even then know the form of the brahman, what of it thou 
[art ?], what of it [is] among the gods. Now then I think 
what 1s unknown is to be pondered upon by thee. 2 I do not 
think: “I know [it] well,” neither do I know: “I know [it] not.” 
He of us who knows this knows it (the drahman), and he does 
not know: “I know [it] not.” s. Of whom it is not thought, of 
him it is thought; of whom it is thought, he knows it not. Not 
understood [is it] of those who understand ; [it is] understood 
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pratibodhaviditam’® matam amrtatvam hi vindate: 
atman4d vindate viryam vidyaya vindate ‘mrtam. 

s. tha ced avedid atha satyam asti. na ced tha ’vedin mahati | 

vinastih. bhiitesu-bhitesu vivicya dhirah pretyad smal lokad 

amrta bhavanti. 136. | 


dagame ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. 


IV. 20. 1. brahma ha devebhyo vijigye. tasya ha brahmano vi- 
jaye deva amahiyanta, ta adiksanta ’smakam eva ’yam vijayah. 
asmakam evad’yam mahime 2. tad dhai’ sam vijajiiau. tebhyo 
ha pradur babhiva, tan na vyajananta' kim idan yaksam iti. 
3. te ‘gnim abruvan jataveda etad vijanihi kim etad yaksam iti. 
tathe’ti. 4, tad’ abhyadravat. tam abhyavadat ko ‘siti. agnir 
vi aham’® asini abravij jataveda vad aham asmi tas- 
mins tvayi kim viryam iti. api’dam sarvam daheyam yad idam 
prthivyam iti. 6. tasmai trnam nidadhav etad dahe ’ti. tad 
upapreyaya sarvajavena, tan na gagaka dagdhum. sa tata eva 
nivavrte ndi’nad agakam vijidtum yad etad yaksam iti. 7. atha 
vayum abruvan vayav etad vijanihi kim etad yaksam iti. tathe 
ti. 8. tad* abhyadravat. tam abhyavadat ko ‘si ’ti. vayur va 


of those who do not understand. 4. It is thought to be known 
in awakening (?), for one finds immortality ; by the self one 
finds strength, by knowledge one finds immortality. 5. If one 
has known [it] here, then it is true; and if one has not known 
[it] here, [there is] great loss. The wise, having separated [it] 
in the several beings, departing from this world become immor- 
tal. 


IV. 20. 1. The brahman won a complete victory for the gods. 

By the complete victory of this brahman the gods were exalted. 
They considered : “Ours is this complete victory, ours is this ) 
reatness.” 2. Now it (the brahman) became aware of this ) 

thought] of them. It manifested itself to them. They did not 
recognize it [saying]: “ What is this spectre?” 3s. They said to . 
Agni: “O Jitavedas, find that out, what spectre this is.” 


“Yes.” 4, He ran to it. It said unto him: “ Who art thon?” 
“T am Agni,” he said; “I am Jitavedas.” 5. “ What strength ) 
then is in thee?” ‘I could burn even everything which is here | 
on earth.” 6, It put down before him a blade of grass [saying]: i 
“Burn this.” Approaching it with all his might he could not 
burn it. Thereupon he returned [saying]: “I could not find 
out what spectre this is.” 1. Then they said to Vayu: “O Vayu, 
find that out, what spectre this is.” “Yes.” s, He ran to it. It 
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aham asmi’ty abravin matarigvad va aham’ asmi’ti. 9. tasmins 
tvayt kim viryam iti. api’dam sarvam adadiya yad idam prthi- 
vydm iti. 10. tasmai trnam nidadhdv etad adatsve ti. tad upa- 
preyaya sarvajavena. tan na gagaka "datum. sa tata eva niva- 
vrte® nai ’nad agakam vijnatum yad etad yaksam iti. athe 
’*ndram abruvan maghavann etad vijanihi kim etad yaksam iti. 
tathe ’ti. tad® abhyadravat. tasmdt tiro ‘dadhe. 12. sa tasminn 
eva “kage striyam djagama bahu gobhamandm hiima- 
vatim. tam ho vaca kim etad yaksam iti. 187. 

, dagame ‘nuvake trtiyah khandah. 


IV. 21. 1. brahme ’ti ho vaca brahmano va etad vijaye mahi- 
yadhva iti. tato hai’va vidam cakara brahme’ti. 2. tasmdd va 
ete devad atitardm iva ’nydn devin yad agnir vayur indrah. te 
hy enan nedistham® paspreus sa’ hy enat' prathamo vidam 
cakara brahme’ti. 3. tasmdd va indro ‘titardm iva devan. 
sa hy enan nedistham pasparga sa hy enat prathamo vidai 
cakara brahme ti. 4. tasydi’sa ddego yad etad vidyuto vyadyu- 
tad* a3 nyamisad’ a3. ity adhidevataum. ». atha ’dhyadtmam. 
yad enad gacchati ’va ca mano ‘nena cai ’nad upasmaraty abhi- 


said unto him: “ Who art thou?” “I am Vayu,” he said; “I 
am Matarigvan.” ‘ What strength then is in thee?” “I could 
take even everything that is here on earth.” 9 It put down 
before him a blade of grass [saying]: ‘‘ Take this.” Approach- 
ing it with all his might he could not take it. Thereupon he 
returned [saying]: “I could not find out what spectre this is.” 
10. Then they said to Indra: “O Maghavan, find that out, what 
spectre this is.” “ Yes.” He ran toit. It was concealed from 
him. wu. In that same space he encountered a woman, great! 
shining, Umi Hiimavati. He said to her: “What spectre is 
this ?” 


IV. 21. 1. “The brahman,” she said ; “through the brahman’s 
complete victory ye are exalted.” Then he knew: “ [It is] the 
brahman.” 2 Therefore indeed these gods—viz. Agni, Vayu, 
Indra—are as it were greatly above the other gods. For they 
touched it nearest; for he first knew it to be the brahman, 
3. Therefore indeed Indra is as it were greatly above the other 

ods. For he touched it nearest; for he first knew it to be the. 

rahman, 4, Regarding it [there is] this direction: “ What of the 
lightning hath lightened: ah! hath winked: ah!” Thus with 
regard to the divinities. 5. Now with regard to the self. That 
which both goes as mind, as it were, and through it (mind) 
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ksnam samkalpah.” 6, tad dha tadvanam nama. tadvanam ity 
upasitavyam, sa ya etad evam veda bhi hai’nam sarvani bhi- 
tani 1. upanisadam bho brahi’ti ukta ta upa- 
nisat. brahmim vava ta upanisadam abrime’ti. tasydi tapo 
damah karme pratistha” vedas sarvanigani satyam ayatanam. 
9, yo"' va etam evam veda ’pahatya papmanam anante svarge 
loke Sjyeye pratitisthati. 138. 


dagame ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. dagamo ‘nuvdkas samaptah. 


IV. 22. 1. aga va' idam agra asid bhavisyad’ eva. tad abhavat. 
ta dpo ‘bhavan. 2 tas tapo ‘tapyanta. tds tapas tepand huss ity 
eva pracih pragvasan. sa vava prano ‘bhavat. 3. tah pranyad 
*panan, sa vd apdno ‘bhavat. 4, ta apdnya’® vydnan.' sa vdva 
vydno ‘bhavat. 5. ta vydnya samdnan. sa vava samdano ‘bha- 
vat, 6, tds samdnyo ’dainan. sa va udano ‘bhavat. 1. tad idam 
ekam eva sadhamadyam* dsid aviviktam. 8. sa naimaripam' 
akuruta, tendi’nad vyavinak.” vi ha papmano vicyate ya evan 
veda. 9. tad asdu va ddityah prano ‘gnir* apdina’® dpo vydno 


imagination continually remembers it (the brahman). 6. Verily it 
is tadvana by name. As tadvana it is to be worshiped. ho 
knows this thus, unto him all beings desire together. 7. “‘ Sir, tell 
the upanisad.” “The upanisad has been told thee. Verily, we 
told thee the uwpanisad of the brahman.” 8, Penance, restraint, 
action are its foundation, the Vedas all its limbs, truth its abode. 
9, Verily he who knows this [upanisad] thus, having smitten 
away evil, stands firm in the endless heavenly world that is not 
to be injured. 


IV. 22. 1. Verily this was in the beginning space, being about 
to become. It became. It became the waters. 2 They per- 
formed penance. Having performed penance [uttering] Auss, 
they breathed forth forward. That became breath. 3, Having 
breathed forth, they breathed out. ‘That became exhalation. 
4. Having breathed out, they breathed asunder. That became 
the vydna. 5. Having breathed asunder, they breathed together. 
That became the samdna. 6. Having breathed together, they 
breathed up. That became the wddna. 7. This [all] was one, 
associated, not distinguished. s. He made name and form. 
Thereby he distinguished it. Distinguished from evil is he who 
knows thus. 9. Verily yonder sun is breath, Agni is exhalation, 
the waters are the vydna, the quarters are the samdna, the moon 
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digas samdnag candrama uddnah, 0. tad vd etad ekam abha- 
vat prana eva. sa ya evam etad ekam bhavad vedai ’vam hai 
ekadha bhavati ekadhai ’va gresthas svdndm" bhavati, 
uu. tad agnir vai prino vag iti prthivi vayur vai prano vag ity 
antariksam adityo vai prano vag iti dydur digo vai prano vag 
itt grotram candramad vai praino vag iti manah pumdn vai 
prano vag iti stri. 12. tasye "dam srstam githilam bhuvanam 
dsid aparyaptam, 13. sa manoripam akuruta, tena tat parydp- 
not. drdham ha vad asye ’dam srstam agithilam bhuvanam 
parydptam bhavati ya evam veda. 139. 


ekdduge ‘nuvdke prathamah khandah. 


IV. 23. 1. sdi’sd’ caturdha vihita udgithas sama ’rkyamn 
Jjyesthabrahmanam, % prano vavo ’d vag gi’ sa udgithah. 
8. prano vavad’mo vak sa tat sama. 4. praino vava ko vag rk 
tad arkyam, »%. prano vava jyestho vag brahmanan taj jyes- 
thabrahmanam. 6. upanisadam bho brihi' ti. ukta ta upanisad 
yasya te dhatava uktah.’ tridhatu visu vava ta upanisadam 
abrime ti. 1. etac chuklam krsnam tamram samavarna iti ha 
sma "ha yadat ’va* guklakrsne tamro varno ‘bhyavaiti sa vdi te 


is the wdana. 10. Verily that became one, viz. breath. He who 


thus knows this as becoming one [saying]: “ Verily this thus 
becometh onefold,” he becomes at once the first among his own 
a nu. Verily now Agni is breath, speech is the earth; 
fiyu is breath, speech is the atmosphere; the sun is breath, 
speech is the sky; the quarters are breath, speech is hearing; 
the moon is breath, speech is mind; man is breath, speech is 
woman. 12. That creation of his, when created, was unsteady, 
not fully completed. 13. He made the form of mind. By it he 
completed it. Verily stable becomes this creation which was 
created, not unsteady, completed, for him who knows thus. 


IV. 23. 1. This is the fortune divided into four parts, viz. the 
udgitha, the siman, the arkya, the chief brdhmana. ». Verily 
breath is ud, speech is gi; that is the wdgitha. 3. Verily breath 
is he (ama), speech is she (sd); that is the séman. 4. Verily 
breath is ka, speech is rk; that is the arkya. 5. Verily breath 
is the highest, speech is the brdhmana; that is the highest 
brahmana, 6. “Sir, tell the upanisad.” “The upanisad has 
been told thee, since the elements have been told thee. With 
three elements separately (?) verily we told thee the upanisad.” 
7. “ That white, black, copper-red is the color of the séman,” he 
used to say; “when the copper-red color descendeth into the 
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vrite’ dagana” manusam iti tridhatu. sa diksata kva nu ma utta- 
naya" gayandye ’ma devata balim hareyur iti. 140. 
ekddage ‘nuvdke dvitiyah khandah. 


IV. 24. 1. su purusam eva prapadandyd 2 tam 
purastat pratyaicam pravigat. tasma urur abhavat. tad urasu 
urastvam. 3. tasmd atrasada etd devata balim haranti. 4, vd- 
cum anuharantim agnir asmai balim harati. 5. mano ‘nuharae 
candrama asmai balim harati. 6. caksur anuharad adityo ‘smai 
balim harati. 1. grotram anuharad digo’ ‘smai balim haranti. 
8. pranam anuharantam vayur asmai balim harati. 9. tasydi 
te niskhatah® panthaé balivahand ime pranah. evam hai 
niskhatah pantha balivahands sarvato ‘piyanti' prand ya evan 
veda, w. 8& hai’sa brahmasandim aridha. & ha ’smai brahma- 
sandim haranty® adhi ha brahmdasandim rohati ya evam veda. 
un. tad etad brahmayagag’ griyad parivrdham. brahma ha tu san 
yagasa griyd parivrdho bhavati ya evam veda, 12. tasydi ’sa 
adego’ yo ‘yam daksine ‘ksann antah. tasya yae chuklam tad 
ream ripam yat krsnam tat simnadm yad eva tamram iva 
babhrur* iva tad yajusdm.” 13. ya end yam caksusi purusa esa 


white and black, it snatcheth these two unto itself He 
considered: “ Where now may these divinities bring tribute to 
me lying supine ?” 


IV. 24. 1. He chose man for a resort. 2. He entered him from 
the front (east), turned toward him. For him he became wide 
(wr). Therefore the breast (wras) is called so. 3. To him 
sitting there these divinities bring tribute. «4 Agni brings to 
him as tribute speech bringing after. 5. The moon brings to 
him as tribute mind bringing after. 6. The sun brings to him 
as tribute sight bringing after. 7. The quarters bring to him as 
tribute hearing bringing after. s. Vayu brings to him as tribute 
breath bringing after. 9». These are his dug-out paths, carrying 
tribute, [viz.] these breaths. .Thus dug-out paths, carrying 
tribute, approach from all sides him who knows thus. 10, That 
divinity] is seated on the drahman-throne. Unto him they 
ring the brahman-throne, he mounts the brahman-throne, who 
knows thus. 1. That same brahman-glory is encompassed by 
fortune. But being the drahman he is ercompassed by glory 
[and] by fortune who knows thus. 1. Regarding it [there is] 
this direction which is here in the right eye. What of it is 
white, that is the form of the re’s ; what is black, that [is the 
form] of the sémans ; what is copper-red, as it were, brownish, 
as it were, that [is the form] of the yajuses. 13. What this per- 
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indra esa prajapatis samah prthivya sama dakdgena samo 
diva samas sarvena bhittena, esa paro divo dipyate. esa eve dam 
sarvam ity updsitavyam, 141. 

ekddace ‘nuvdke trtiyah khandah. 


IV. 25. 1. sae cd’sac ed’ sae cu sue ca vak ca manag ca [manag 
ca] vik ca caksug' ca grotram ca grotram ca caksug ca graddha 
ca tapag ca tapag ca graddha ca tani sodaga. 2 sodagakalam 
brahma, sa ya evam etat sodagakalam brahma veda tam evdi 
*tat sodugakalam brahmda pyeti. 3. vedo brahma tasya satyam 
dyatanam gamah pratistha damag ca. 4, tad yatha gvah prai- 
syan papat karmano jugupsetai evd *har-ahah papat kar- 
mdno jugupseta "kalat. athadi’sam dagapadi virdt. 6. daga 
puruse svarganarakdani. tany enam svargam gatani svargan 
gamayanti narakam gatani narakam gamayanti, 142. 

ekddage ‘nuvdke caturthah khandah. 


IV. 26. 1. mano narako vai narakah prdano narakag caksur 
narakag grotram narakas tvan narako hastau narako gudam 
narakag gignan narakah paddu narakah. 2 manasa& pariks- 
ydni' vede veda, 3. vicd rasan vede* veda. 4. prdnena 


son in the eye is, that is Indra, that is Prajapati, the same 
with the earth, the same with space, the same with the sky, the 
same with all existence; he shines beyond the sky. One should 
worship him [saying]: “ He is this all.” 


IV. 25. 1. Being and non-being, non-being and being, speech 
and mind, [mind and] speech, sight and hearing, hearing and sight, 
faith and penance, penance and faith; these are sixteen. 2 Six- 
teenfold is the brahman. He who thus knows this sixteenfold 
brahman, him this sixteenfold brahman comes unto. 3. The 
Veda is the brahman, truth is its abode, tranquillity and restraint 
its foundation. 4, As one about to decease the next day would 
guard himself against an evil action, even so he should day by 
day guard against an evil action, until the time. 5. Now of 
these the virdj is ten-footed. 6. There are ten heavens and hells 
in man. They, having gone to heaven, cause him to go to 
heaven; having gone to hell, they cause him to go to hell. 


IV. 26. 1. Mind is a hell, speech is a hell, breath is a hell, 
sight is a hell, hearing is a hell, the skin is a hell, both hands 
are a hell, the rectum is a hell, the penis is a hell, both feet are 
a hell. 2 He knows: “With the mind I know those things 
which are to be examined.” 3. He knows: “ With speech I 
know savors.” «4 He knows: “ With breath I know odors.” 
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gandhan vede ’ti veda. 5. caksusd ripdni vede ’ti veda. 6. gro- 
trena gabdin vede veda. 1. tvacd samspargan vede ti veda. 
8. hastabhyam karmdadni vede veda. 9, udarend ’ganayam 
vede "ti veda. 0. gignena ramdn vede’ti veda. 1. padabhyam 
adhvano vede ti veda. 12. plaksasya prasravanasya prddega- 
mitrad udak tat prthivyai madhyam. atha yatrdi ’te sapta 
rsayas tad divo madhyam. 13, atha yatrai’ta aisds tat prthivydi 
hrdayam. atha yad etat krsnari candramasi tad divo hrdayam. 
4. sa ya evam ete dyavaprthivyor madhye ca hrdaye ca veda na’ 
*kamo® ‘smal lokat praiti. 15. namo ‘tisdmaydi' ’turetaya® dhrta- 
rastraya parthugravasaya® ye ca pranam raksanti te ma rak- 
santu. svasti. karme ’ti garhapatyag gama’ ity dhavaniyo dama 
ity anviharyapacanah, 143. 


ekddage ‘nuvake paficamah khandah. ekddago ‘nuvdkas samaptuh. 


IV. 27. 1. kas savita. kd sdvitri. agnir eva savita. prthivi 
sdvitri. 2 sa yatra gnis tat prthivi yatra va prthivi tad agnih. 
te dve yoni. tad ekam mithunam. 3. kas savitd. kad sdvitri. 
varuna eva savitd, dpas sdvitri. 4. sa yatra varunas tad dpo 


s. He knows: “ With sight I know forms.” 6. He knows: “ With 


hearing I know sounds.” 7. He knows: “ With the skin I know 
contacts.” 8s. He knows: “ With both hands I know works.” 
9, He knows: “ With the belly I know hunger.” 10. He knows: 
“With the penis I know delights.” 1. He knows: “ With both 
feet I know roads.” + 12, Just one span to the north of the Plaksa 
Prasravana is the middle of the earth. And where these seven 
sages (Ursa major) are, that is the middle of the sky. 13. And 
where these salts are, that is the heart of the earth. And what 
is black in the moon, that is the heart of the sky. uu. He who 
thus knows the two centers and the two hearts of the sky and 
the earth departs not unwilling from this world. 1s. Homage 
to Atisima Etureta (?), to Dhrtaristra, to Parthugravasa, and let 
those who protect breath protect me. Hail. ‘ Action’ is the 
householder’s fire ; ‘tranquillity’ is the Ghavaniya fire; ‘self- 
restraint ’ is the anvdhdryapacana fire. 


IV. 27. 1. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? Agni*is Savi- 
tar, earth Savitri. 2 Where Agni is, there is earth; or where 
earth is, there is Agni. These are two wombs. This is one 
couple. 3, What is Savitar? What is Savitri? Varuna is Savi-- 
tar, the waters are Sivitri. «4. Where Varuna is, there the waters 
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yatra va’ "pas tad varunah. te dve yoni. [tad ekam mithunam.] 
8. kas* savitd. ka sdvitri. vayur eva savitd. akdgas sivitri, 
6. sa yatra vayus tad akago yatra va "kdgas tad vayuh. te 
yoni. tad ekam mithunam. 1. kas* savita. ka sdvitri. yajiia eva 
savitd. chandadnsi sdvitri. 8. sa yatra yajiias tac chandiisi 
yatra va chandansi tad yajiah. te dve* yoni. tad ekam mithu- 
nam. 9% kas’ savita. ka sdvitri. stanayitnur eva savita. vidyut 
sivitri. sa yatra stanayitnus tad vidyud yatra va vidyut' 
tat stanayitnuh. te yoni. tad ekam mithunam. kas’ 
savitd. ka sdvitri. dditya eva savitd, dydus sdvitri. 12. sa 
yatra "dityas tad dydur yatra va dydus tad adityah. te’ dve yoni. 
tad ekam mithunam. 13. kas’ savitd. ka sdvitri. candra eva 
savita. naksatrani sdvitri. 14. sa yatra candras tan naksatrani 
yatra va naksatrani tae candrah, te dve® yoni. tad ekam mithu- 
nam, kas® savitd. ka sdvitri. mana eva savita. vak savitri. 
16, sa yatra manas tad vag yatra [va] vak tan manah. te’ dve 
yoni. tad ekam mithunam. 1. kas’ savita. kd sdvitri. purusa 
[eva] savitd. stri sdvitri. sa yatra purusas tat stri* yatra va stri 
tat purusah. te dve yoni. tad ekam mithunam. 144. 
dvadage ‘nuvake prathamah khandah. 


are; or where the waters are, there is Varuna. ‘These are two 
wombs. [This is one couple.] 5. What is Savitar ? What is Sivi- 
tri? Vayu is Savitar, space Savitri. 6. Where Viiyu is, there 
is space ; or where space is, there is Vayu. These are two wombs. 
This is one couple. 7. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? The 
sacrifice is Savitar, the metres are Sivitri. s. Where the sacri- 
fice is, there the metres are ; or where the metres are, there is the 
sacrifice. These are two wombs. This is one couple. 9». What 
is Savitar? What is Savitri? Thunder is Savitar, lightning 
Savitri. 10. Where thunder is, there is lightning; or where 
lightning is, there is thunder. These are two wombs. This is 
one couple. u. What is Savitar? What is Savitri? The sun 
is Savitar, the sky Savitri. 12, Where the sun is, there is the sky ; 
or where the sky is, there is the sun. These are two wombs. 
This is one couple. 13, What is Savitar? What is Savitri? The 
moon is Savitar, the asterisms are Sivitri. 14. Where the moon 
is, there the asterisms are ; or where the asterisms are, there is the 
moon. These are two wombs. This is one couple. 15. What is 
Savitar? What is Savitri? Mind is Savitar, speech is Savitri. 
16. Where mind is, there is speech ; or where speech is, there is 
mind. These are two wombs. This is one couple. 11, What is 
Savitar? What is Savitri? Man is Savitar, woman Savitri. 
Where man is, there is woman ; or where woman is, there is man. 
These are two wombs. This is one couple. 


27. 'p-. abbreviate here and in the following. *B. -un. *-th(!). 
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IV. 28. 1. tasya esa prathamah pado bhis tat savitur varen- 
yam iti. agnir vdi varenyam. Gpo vai varenyam. candrama 
vai varenyam. 2 tasyd esa dvitiyah pado bhargamayo bhuvo 
bhargo devasya dhimahi’ti. agnir vai bhargah, adityo vai bhar- 
gah. candramG vai bhargah. tasya esa trtiyah padas svar 
dhiyo yo nah pracodaydd iti. yajiio vai pracodayati. stri ca 
vai purusag’ ca prajanayatah. 4. bhir bhuvas tat savitur va- 
renyam bhargo devasya dhimahi’ti. agnir vai bhargah. adityo 
vai bhargah. candrama vai bhargah. »%. svar dhiyo yo nah pra- 
codaydad iti. yajiio vai pracodayati. stri ca vai purusag ca praja- 
nayatah, 6. bhir bhuvas svas tat savitur varenyam bhargo 
devasya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah pracodaydd iti.’ yo va etam savi- 
trim evam veda ’pa punarmrtyum tarati sdvitrya eva salokatam 
jayati sdvitrya eva salokatam jayati. 145. 
dvadage ‘nuvake dvitiyah khandah. dvaédago ‘nuvikas samdptah. 

ity upanisadbrahmanam samaptam. 


IV. 28. 1. This is its first pdda: “Bhais; that desirable 
[splendor] of Savitar.” Fire indeed is what is desirable. Waters 
indeed are what is desirable. The moon indeed is what is desir- 
able. 2. This is its second pdda, made up of splendor: “ Bhuvas; 
may we obtain the god’s splendor.” Fire indeed is splendor. 
The sun indeed is splendor. The moon indeed is splendor. 
s. This is its third pada: “ Svar; who may impel our devo- 
tion.” The sacrifice indeed impels. Woman and man propa- 
gate. 4. “ Bhis, bhuvas ; may we obtain that desirable splendor 
of god Savitar.” Agni is splendor. The Sun is splendor. The 
Moon is splendor. 5. “ Svar; who shall impel our devotion.” 
The od impels. Woman and man propagate. 6, “ Bhis, 
bhuvas, svar; may we obtain that desirable splendor of god 
Savitar, who may impel our devotion.” He who knows this Savi- 
tri thus overcomes second death, he wins the same world with the 
Sivitri itself; he wins the same world with the Savitri itself. 


28. yajiio vai pracodayati. stri ca vai purusag ca 
prajanayatah. 
VOL. XVI. 30 
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NOTES. 


The MSS. have this heading: talavakdrabrahmane (!) upanisadbrah- 
manam. 

In the numbering of the paragraphs the MSS. are careless and incon- 
sistent. A. omits the anuvdka and khanda divisions, but numbers suc- 
cessively the paragraphs of each book. I have not thought it worth 
while to record simple omissions or inaccuracies of B. and C. in the 
anuvaka and khanda divisions, or of all three MSS. in the paragraph- 
numbers. With book ii. 1, A. and B. begin a new set of numbers 
(at the end of the paragraphs), omitting however the first three para- 
graphs (ii. 1-3), and numbering ii. 4 as 2; but after this regularly 
ii. 5 = 5, etc., to the end of book iii., iii. 42 = 57. There are remnants 
of a still different system of numbering in B., where the first three 
paragraphs of book iii., in addition to the other figures, are numbered 
as 56, 57, and 58 respectively ; iii. 18. has in B. the additional number 
70; iii. 22. has 73; iii. 32. has 79. The numbering of these last three 
chapters is clearly at variance with that of the first three of the book, 
and also with the order of the paragraphs in our text. 


I, 1. 1 ff. Cf. 8. 1 ff. 

I. 1. s. Cf. GB. i. 6, sa (prajapatih) khalu prthivyd eva ’gnim nira- 
mimata ‘ntariksdd vayum diva ddityam. The rest is different. — pra- 
nedat : cf. JB. i. 354, tasya (i. e. yagiiasya) yo rasah pranedat... 

I. 1. 7. Cf. Mait. U. vi. 23, atha ’nyatra’py uktam yah gabdas tad 
om ity etad aksaram. 

I. 1. 8. tiny... astdw: i. e. prthivi, agni; antariksa, vdyu; dyu, 
dditya ; vac, prana. — The whole paragraph is repeated at i. 6. 6; and, 
omitting etdny, i. 33. 11; 34.2.— astdgaphadh pagavas: cf. JB. iii. 241, 
247, astaksard vai gdyatri. astagaphah pagavah ; TMB. iii. 8. 2 (CB. vi. 
2. 2. 15). Elsewhere—e. g. TS. vi. 1. 6. 2; iii. 2.9.4; AB. i. 21. 15; 28. 
11—the jagati is connected with the domestic animals. 

I. 2. 3. ovd3c... ovd: cf. iii. 39. 1 (i. 3. 1). 

I. 2. 4. paradvi: here ‘to no purpose,’ as AB. iii. 46. 2, 3,4. In para- 
graphs 5 and 6 it has its ordinary meaning. The -@# for -dk also in 
nyan i, 6.1: cf. Kath. U. ii. 4. 1 (and Béhtlingk’s note); Ait. U. iii. 3; 
Mait. U. vi. 17 (avai); but pardk and arvak at i. 9. 5. 

I. 2. 5s. sa sarvd... ‘nusanmvati: cf. TB. ii. 3. 9. 6, sarvd digo ‘nusan- 
vati ; iii. 10. 4. 2, sarvd digo ‘nusamvahi. 

I. 8. 1. etdbhydm: scil. devatabhydm : cf. below, 8, etabhir devatabhir. 

I. 3. 2. sayathd...: cf. CB. xiv. 6. 1.8 (=BAU. iii. 1. 8); ix. 3.3.6; 
JB. ii. 418, sé yathad vrksam dkramandir dkramamdna iydd evam eva 
... svargan lokan rohanto yanti (AB. iii. 19. 6-7). 

I. 3. 3. mrtyw is also identified with agandydé BAU. i. 2. 1, and below 
iii. 12. 2. The peculiar & is suported by 4; iii. 12. 2; iv. 24.9; and JB. 
i. 186 (three times) ; but agandyantih and agandyeyuh JB. i. 117. 
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I. 3. 4. annam... candramdh: cf. KBU. iv. 2, candramasy annam ; 
Mait. U. vi. 5. 

I. 3. 4, 5. Cf. JB. i. 1386, annend ’ganaydm ghnanti. tam-tam agana- 
yam annena hatvad svargan lokam drohan. 

I. 3. «. The emendation rathasyu is made certain by RV. viii. 91 (80). 
1, khe rathasyu khe ‘nasah. 

I. 3. 7. The meaning of atha yad... pratihdrdt is obscure. 

I. 8. s. yathd ’gnind . . . samspjyeta: cf. JB. i. 81 (twice) yatha ’gnav 
agnin abhisamadadhyat tadrk tat. The precative dsicydd (ACS. ii. 3. 5, 
dsificydd) among these optatives is very surprising, and calls perhaps 
for an emendation (dsijiced ?). 

I. 4. 1 ff. Cf. iii. 39. 3 ff. 

I. 4. 2. ativyadhi... ciirah: a Vedic reminiscence : cf. VS. xxii. 22, 
rajanyah gira isavyo ‘tivyddhi; TS. vii. 5. 18, rdjanya isavyah ¢iiro 
mahdratho jayatam ; CB. xiii. 1. 9. 2, rdjanyah gira isavyo ‘tivyddhi 
mahdratho jayatam. 

I. 4. s. dagavaji: perhaps ‘ of tenfold strength.’ 

I. 4, 4. On the inferiority of the ass to the horse cf. TS. v. 1. 2. 2 ff. ; 
CB. vi. 4. 4. 7. 

I. 4. 5s. kubhra occurs again at iii. 39.5. Neither this nor MS. ii. 5. 3 
(p. 50. 16, 18) cast light on the exact meaning of the word. — andryas : 
the emendation is doubtful, but a change from ryy to rthy would be 
easy in a Devanagari MS. Instead of rdjiah, rdjyam would be ex- 
pected: cf. TS. ii. 6. 6. 5, ya evam veda pru rdjyam annddyam apnoti ; 
CB. ii. 4. 4. 6, rdjyam tha vai prapnoti ya... 

[. 4. 8. hit vo: him bhaé would be expected, as in 1. 

I. 5. 1. ne: read so with the MSS. ; 7 as below iii. 3. 1; 14. 8, -nir- 
bhinna ; iv. 3.3; 21. 8, sarvdiigdni; iv. 1.8 MSS. aydny; AB. i. 13. 4; 
80. 5: cf. Tait. Prat. vii. 4. 

I. 5. 8. satyam: the emendation is doubtful, the whole chapter ob- 
scure. 

I. 5. 5. yavati... prthivi: cf. TS. ii. 6. 4. 3; 5. 2, ete. 

15.6. ygrh+ud of the lifting up of a cup, as AB. vii. 33. 2, tan 
(i. e. camasdn) yatro ’dgrhniyus tad enam upodgrhniyat. — manasa : 
i. e. ‘in silence,’ opposed to vided, as i. 58. 6, etc. 

I. 6. 1. tena vé etam.. . nidadhydd iti: the text as it stands is unin- 
telligible, the chapter obscure throughout. 

I. 6. 2. ragmin ... vytthati: cf. Ica U. 16, yama siirya praéjapatya 
vyttha ragmin... 

I. 6. 4. andlayanam : formed from dlaya as anilayana (Tait. U. ii. 7) 
from nilaya, and meaning the same. 

I. 7. 1. There is no indication of a lacuna between te and karoti in 


any of the MSS. 
I. %. s. catvdri vak .. . vadanti, = RV. i. 164. 45; repeated below, at 


i. 40. 1. 

I. 7. 6. sa yathd ’¢mdnam...: the same comparison occurs again 
below at i. 60. 8 and ii. 3. 12-13; in all three passages read losto (for 
lostho) : cf. Chand. U. i. 2. 7, 8, yathad ’¢manam akhanam (Bohtlingk 
inserts mrtpindo) vidhvansata evamh hadi ’va sa vidhvansate ya... ; 
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BAU, i. 3. 8, sa yathd ‘gmdnam rtvd losto vidhvansetdi ‘var hai 
vidhvansamand visvaiico vinecuh. 

At the end B. and C. have iti svarakhandah. 

I. 8. 1 ff. Cf. I. 1. 1 ff. 

I. 8. 4, 5 = iii. 19. 3, 4. 

I. 8. 7. dravantam: it is barely possible to support the reading of 
the MSS. dravam by RV. iv. 40. 2 b. 

I. 8. 10. marimr¢itvd: the exact meaning is as doubtful here as it is 
CB. iv. 5. 1. 10: ef. Eggeling’s note, SBE. xxvi. 388. 

I. 8. 11. tendi’nam...: cf. JB. i. 322, sa yathd madhunda lajan pra- 
yuydd evam evdi ’tend ’ksarena sdmdan (!) rasan dadhati; and ii. 77, 
yatha madhv dsicya lajan dvapet tad anyathdai ’va syat tadrk tat. 

I. 8. 12. ayad%m: the clause is so much abbreviated as to be obscure. 
The peculiar position of the pluti-mark in the MSS., though repeated 
twice, is very probably due to a mistake. Cf. Schroeder, MS., i., intro- 
duction, p. xxx, and ZDMG. xxxiii. 187. 

I. 9. 2. vag ity rk: cf. Chand. U. i. 3.4; 7.1: BAU. i. 5. 5. 

I. 9. 4. astdu: those enumerated in 2. — bahur bhiiyas: cf. RV. i. 188. 
5, bahvi¢ ca bhiiyasi¢ ca. 

I. 9. 5. vyomdnto vdcah: 1 have taken vyomdntah here in its pri- 
mary sense ; see below, note to i. 10. 4. 

I. 10. 3. yathd siicyd...: cf. JB. ii. 10, yathd paldgdni sam- 
trnndni syur evam etend ’ksarene ’me lokds samtrundh ; Chand. UV. ii. 
23. 4, tad yatha caikund sarvani parndni santrundny evam omkdrena 
sarvad santrund. These parallel passages show that ¢anku in the 
Chand. U. may be taken in its ordinary meaning of ‘ pin’ (AB. iii. 18. 6). 

I. 10. 4. dagadhd ...: the same series of numerals is repeated at 
i. 28. 3and 29. 5. Cf. Weber, ZDMG. xv. 132 ff. The series at TMB. 
xvii. 14. 2 is very similar to this ; the chief difference is badva (cf. AB. 
viii. 22. 4) for padma ; vyomdnta occurs nowhere else, and the meaning 
given to it is purely conjectural. It occurred above, i. 9. 5, in its ordi- 
nary sense. 

I. 10. 5. Cf. KB. viii. 9, ta parovariyasir abhyupeydt. trin agre 
standn atha dvdv athdi ’kam paraspara eva tan lokin variyasah ku- 
rute ; AB. i. 25. 6, parovariydnso va ime loka arvag anhiydisah. 

I. 10. 10. satyam... dpa: cf. RV. x. 85. 1, satyeno ’ttabhita bhimih. 

I. 11. 1. annakdginir: it would be easy to emend to -kdiiksinir or -kd- 
minir, were it not for the fact that the word occurs twice again, with- 
out any variants, in a similar story, JB. i. 88, prajdpatih prajd asyjata. 
td enam srsta annakdcinir abhitas samantam paryavican. tabhyo him- 
kdrend *nnddyam asrjata...tam etat prajd annakdcinir abhitas sa- 
mantam pariviganti. tabhyo himkdrendi ‘va ’nnddyan syjate ; also 
JB. ii. 148, ta enam annakdcinih praja abhyupdvavrdhuh ; and at JB. 
ii. 149, enam annakdcinih (MSS. -¢in-) prajad abhyupdvartante.—The 
same tautological expression tam... sarve devd abhitas samantam 
paryavigan occurs at JB. ii. 142. 

I, 11. s—9 ; 12, 1-2, 4. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 2-8, where however the 
pratihara is connected with the embryos, and the upadrava with the 
forest-animals. 
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I. 11. 5. Cf. JB. iii. 218, prajdpatih pagiin asyjata. te ‘smat (MSS. 
-n) srstG asamjandnd apdkrdman (MSS. -krd-). so ‘kdmayatd ’bhi ma 
pacavas samjaniran. na mad apakrdmeyur iti. sa etat "pagyat 
tend ’stuta. tato vai tam pagavo ‘bhisamajdnata (MSS. -samanj-) tato 
‘smad anapakramino ‘bhavan. tad u (MSS. vi) hitikdram bhavati. hum 
iti vai pagavas sanjdnute hum iti mata putram abhyeti hum iti putro 
mdataram. 

I. 11. 9. tantasyamdand : the emendation is doubtful. 

I. 12. 1. upadravan grhnanta : the pun here is not quite clear to me ; 
perhaps upadrava is to be taken as ‘mishap,’ and reference is made to 
the harmful nature of the Gandharvas: cf. AV. viii. 6. 19; Pischel, 

Ved. Stud. i. 80. 

I. 12. 4. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 1-8 ; ii. 14. 

I. 12. s. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 9. 1, sarvadd samas tena saéma. 

I. 12. 7. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 5. 1; 16.1; SB. iii. 1; below i. 35. 2 ff. 

I, 12. 9-13. 1. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 3. 1-2; 15. 1; CB. i. 5. 2. 18; ii. 2. 
3. 8. 

I, 13. 1. yad urstat...: cf. CB. ii. 6. 3. 7, vrstdd osadhayo ja- 
yante. 

I. 13. 5. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 7. 1; below, 33. 3. 

I, 15. 3. anrcena sdmnd: cf. A. C. Burnell’s Saini (Man- 
galore, 1876), Introduction, p. xi ff., ‘‘by a sdman was intended a 
melody or chant, independent of the words; ... the earliest records 
that we have make a distinction between the chant and the words, and 
treat the first as of more importance.” To the references there given 
may be added ACS. ix. 9. 9(see Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 156, and Sitzungsb. 
d. Berliner A. d. W. (1892), p. 807), and below i. 18. 8 and 21. 9. 

I. 15. 4. prasdma, prasdmi: the former is not found elsewhere, the 
latter occurs in the likewise obscure passage CB. iii. 9. 1. 9, vdg vdi sa- 
rasvaty annamh somas tasmdd yo prasimy annddo hadi ’va bhavuati, 
from which it would seem that prasémi might mean ‘abundantly’ 
rather than ‘imperfectly’ (PW., pw., Eggeling): cf. Chand. U. ii. 8. 3. 

I. 16. 4. rei sima gdydma: i. e. ‘sing a re to a sdéman-melody’: cf. 
Burnell’s Arseyabrahmana, Introd. p. xii, ‘‘ A séman is sung (gdi) on 
(or, as we should say, to) a re (rei). This idiom is an old one, for it 
occurs in the Brahmanas repeatedly ; if the re (or words) really formed 
part of the séman, this idiom would be impossible.” 

I. 16. s. te: i. e. the chants of the noon and evening libations. 

I, 16. s. The present kdmayate of all MSS. has certainly crept in 
from 9. 

I. 16. ». On the redundant pronoun see Delbriick, Altind. Synt., p. 
215; Whitney, AJPh. xiii. 304. 

I, 18. 1. Cf. JB. i. 283 ff. (partly translated by Whitney, Trans. Am. 
Philol. Assoc. xxiii. 30), prajapatir devan asrjata. tan (A.B ta) mrtyuh 
(-um) papma ’nvasyjyata. te devah prajapatim (prajadm) upetya *bruvan 
kasmdd (asm@) u no ‘srsthd (srstad) mrtyum cen nah (na) papmdnam 
anvavasraksyann (-srksy-) dsithe ’ti. tan (A.B. td) abravic (A.B. br-) 
chanddisi sambharata tani yathadyatanam pravicgata tato mrtyund 

papmand vydvartsyathe (-vrtsy-) ti. vasavo (savo) samabha- 
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ran (sambh-). tam te pravican. tan sd (sa) echddayat. vigve devd anu- 
stubham samabharan. tam te pravigan. tan sa ’echddayat (-n). marutah 
panktimn samabharan. te pravican. tan sd ’cchddayat. sddhyd¢ ca 
“ptyd¢ ed *ticchandasam (C. -dansam) samabharan. tam te pravican. 
tan sd ’echadayat (C. -n). 284. savandny eve ’ndragni anupravicatim. 
tato vai tan (ta) mrtyuh papma na nirajandt. kuto hi tasya mrtyuh 
papme "¢cisyate yah na nirjanati. na hai ’nam mrtyuh padpma ’nuvin- 
dati ya evan veda. chanddnsi vava tan mrtyoh padpmano ‘echddayan 
(C. -ddy-). tad yad endn (-nd) chanddnsi mrtyoh papmano ‘echédayans 
tac chandasém chandastvam. chddayanti evdi’nadm chanddnsi mrtyoh 
papmano ya evan veda. 

I. 18. s~«. Cf. Chand. U. i. 4. 2, devd vai mrtyor bibhyatas trayim 
vidyam pravigan. te chandobhir acchadayan. yad ebhir acchadayais 
tac chandasdm chandastvam. 

I. 18. s. rey asvardydm : cf. i. 21. 9, etévad vava sima ydvan svarah. 
rg va esa rte svardd bhavati, whence it appears that a re without mel- 
ody (séman = svara) is meant: see above, i. 15. 3; 16. 4. 

I. 18. ». The Chand. U. i. 4. 4 identifies svara and om. 

I. 19. s. etena ha’sya sarveno ’dgitam...: cf. i. 57.9; 58.10. The 
construction of svra¢ce + d with the ablative (instead of dat. or loc.) 
is noteworthy. 

I. 20. 3. tad yathad ...: cf. JB. i. 144, yathd vd aksena cakrdu vi- 
skabdhdav evam etene ’mdu lokdu viskabdhau ; RV. vii. 99. 3. 

6. The three dgds are described below, i. 37. 1. — The precise tech- 
nical meaning of dgita, vibhiti, pratistha, and pragd is obscure. 

I. 21. 4. The paragraph is not clear to me; ahordtrd as feminine is 
very irregular ; prdcir I have taken in the sense of pardcir (into which 
it should perhaps be corrected) ‘successive,’ as AB. vi. 18. 6 ff. 

I. 21. 9. rgvad...: cf. above, i. 18. 8. 

I. 22. 2. Cf. TS. vi. 3. 1. 4-5, nd& ’dhvaryur upagdyet. vdgviryo va 
adhvaryuh. yad adhvaryur upagdyed udgdatre vacam samprayacched 
upaddasuka ‘sya vak sydat. 

I, 23. s. tasyd ‘bhipilitasya . .. : this is a clear contradiction of i. 1. 6. 

I. 24. 1. The same play between aksara and yksar in Amrtanada U. 
24, yad aksaram na ksarate kadacit (Ind. St. ix. 32): cf. also CB. vi. 1. 
3. 6. 

I. 24. 2. The same play between aksara and yksi is repeated below, 
i. 43. 8. 

I. 25. 5. atha yathaé...: i. e. as insignificant as a pail in comparison 
with a river. 

I. 25. 7. Cf. JB. i. 324, trdistubho vad asdv ddityag cuklam krspam 
purugsah. 

I. 25. 8. yo ‘gnir mrtyus sah: cf. CB. ii. 2. 4. 7, 9, agner mrtyor 
atmanam atrdyata ; JB. i. 12, devé vai mrtyund samayatanta. sa yo ha 
sa mrtyur agnir eva sah. — Chand. U. iii. 1-4 and vi. 4. 2 are quite 
different from this paragraph. 

I. 25. 10. On the purusa of the sun cf. KBU. iv. 3; Chand. U. i. 6. 6; 
iv. 11.1; BAU. ii. 1. 2; iii. 9. 12. 

I, 26. 1. Cf. JB. i, 254, trivye cakgug guklam kpspam kaninikd ; 324, 
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trdistubham idam caksug guklam krsnam purusah; CB. xii. 8. 2. 26, 
trivrd va idam caksuh cuklam krsnam kaninaké ; below i. 34. 1. 

I. 26. 3. tad yds tidpo...: cf. i. 29.5; 38.5; CB. ii. 1.1.3: cf. AA. 
iii. 2. 2-4. 

I. 26. 4. On the purusa of the eye cf. KBU. iv. 18, 19; Chand. U. i. 
7.5; iv. 15.1; BAU. ii. 3.5; iv. 2.2; v. 5. 2, 4, ete. 

I. 26. 5. The paragraph is obscure. 

I. 26. « ff. The Chand. U. vi. 4. 4. mentions rohitam, cuklam and 
krsnan riipam of the lightning. 

I. 26. 8s. On the purusa in lightning cf. KBU. iv. 5; Chiind. U. iv. 
13.1; BAU. ii. 1. 4; 5. 9. 

I. 27. 1. adhydste: very likely in the sense of ‘ prevails,’ which PW. 


assumes for it in RV. i. 25. 9. — annam krtvad : because death is hunger : 


above i. 3.3; BAU. i. 2. 1, 4. 
I, 28. 2. sa esa saptaragmir vrsabhas tuvisman: the last three words 
are quoted from the re below, 29. 7 (RV. ii. 12. 12a). 

I. 28. s. On these numerals see above, note to i. 10. 4. 

I, 29. 7. The re is RV. ii. 12. 12. 

I. 29. 8. esa hy eva... rsabhah: cf. JB. ii. 87, indro vé akaémayata 
rsabhas sarvadsdm prajanadm syadm rsabhatadm gaccheyam iti. sa etam 
yajtiam apagyat tam Gharat tend ’yajata. tato vai sa rsabhas sarvasiém 
prajanadm abhavad rsabhatém agacchat. — mahiyd here and below 
(46. 2; 48. 5) was certainly connected with mahant rather than with 
ymah: cf. PW. s. v. mahiy; the commentator of TS. vii. 5. 10 ex- 
plains it by pija. 

I 30. 2. anisedhanm sima: nisedha is the epithet of several sémans. 

I. 30. 5. = i. 45. 6.—AB. iv. 2. 3. states that the ndndanam sama (SV. 
ii. 653) is abhradtrvyam and bhratrvyaha : cf. also Ind. Stud. iii. 208, 208. 

I. 31. s. Very differently on the sevenfold séman, Chand. U. ii. 8 ff. 
— ya devatah : on the divinities of the different quarters see BAU, iii. 
9. 20 ff. 

I. 32. 1. The re is RV. viii. 70 (59). 5. 

I. 33. 2. tad yad vai brahma sa pranah : this is the doctrine of Kau- 
sitaki and Paiigya (KBU. ii 1; 2.), of the sacrificial fires as revealed 
to Upakosala Kamalayana (Chand. U. iv. 10. 5), and one of the expla- 
nations of Varuna to Bhrgu (Tait. U. iii. 3. 1). The same was taught by 
Udaiika Caulbayana (BAU. iv. 1. 2). For a refutation of it see BAU. v. 
13. 1. 

I. 33. s. Cf. i. 138. 5.—mana eva hitikdrah: cf. Chand. U. ii. 11. 1. 
vak prastdvah : cf. Chand. U, ii. 7. 1; 11. 1. 

I. 33. 4. karoty eva vacd: cf. below ii. 2. 8; iii. 32. 9, sa esa prano 
vaca karoti; CB. iv. 6. 7. 5, yatre vag dsit sarvam eva tatra 
*kriyata sarvam prajidyata ’tha yatra mana asin nadi’va tatra kim 
cand ’kriyata na prajiidyata no hi manasd dhydyatah kag cand ; 
Mahanar. U. iv. 7, vdcd krtam karma krtam; VS. xiii. 58 and com- 
ment on it, CB. viii. 1. 2. 9. — gamayati manasa : cf. Chand. U. v. 10. 
2 (= iv. 15. 6), tat puruso manasa endn brahma gamayati. — tad 
etan... manah: cf. Mait. U. vi. 34, tavan mano niroddhavyam hrdi 
yavat ksayan gatam. 
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1, 33. 5. agnih prastavah: cf. Chand. U. ii. 2. 1. — dditya udgithah : 

ef. Chand. U, ii. 20. 1 (i. 3. 1). 
. The same etymology recurs below, 40. 6; 48. 7; 51. 2; iv. 18. 2. 
. For the identification of sun and moon with the séman ef, 
i. 6. 3, 4. 
. Cf. above 26. 1. 
. sa esa Ghutim atimatya and ta eta dhutim atimatya in 5 
refer to pada c of the re quoted in 6. 

I, 34. 6, The stanza is AV. x. 8. 35, which reads sadhricih for samicih 
in b, and dhutim in c. In b dadante (manuscript reading : see Whitney, 
Index Verb.) should be restored for dadate of the edition. For digas 
samicth cf. CB. vii. 3. 1. 24. 

I, 34. 7. The stanza is AV. x. 8. 36, which has esdém for eko in ec, and 
eke for anye in d. 

I. 34, 11. td etds.. . annddydya: obscure and probably corrupt. 

I. 35. 1. samvatsara: 36. 1, parjanye, 4, puruse, and 10, devatdsu, 
prove it to be locative. 

I. 35. 2 ff. Cf. above, i. 12. 7. 

I. 35, 4. A similar play on varsah and varsdh CB. ii. 2. 3. 7. 

I. 35. 6. nidhanakrta: nidhanikrta would be expected, but cf. the 
similar passage SB. iii. 1, which ends hemanto nidhanam. tasmdd dhe- 
mantam prajé nidhanakryta iva "sate nidhanaripam ivai ’tarhi. 

I. 36. 1. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 3. 1 and 15. 1; similarly TS. i. 6. 11. 34; 
CB. i. 5. 2. 18. 

I. 36. 5. pratyag: contrasted with ardhva in 4, as Kath. U. i. 5. 3, 
trdhvam prdnam unnayaty apdnam pratyag asyati (cf. Chand. U. iii. 
13. 3, yo ‘sya pratyan susih so ‘pdnah. 5, yo ‘syo "rdhvah susih sa 
uddnah). It corresponds to dvrtta in Chand. U. ii. 2. 2, loka airdhvd¢ 
ca. 

I, 36. 6. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 19. 

I. 36. s. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 7. 

I. 36. 10. Cf. Chand. U. ii. 20. 

I. 87. 1 ff. On this distribution of the savanas among the different 
divinities see Eggeling’s note, SBE. xii., p. xviii. 

I. 37. 2. On the manner in which the ¢astras of the three savanas 
should be sung cf. AB. iii. 44. 5. Also below i. 51. 6 ff.—The term 
mandra is frequently connected with Agni in the RV. Differently 
Chand. U. ii. 22. 1, where the vinardi simnah is regarded as Agni’s 
udgitha. — rdhnoti with accusative, like 4/pus. 

I. 87. s. ghosini, upabdimati: these two adjectives are also combined 
JB. i. 253, yasmdd etad ghost ’vo ’pabdimad iva giyate tasmad ghosi ’vo 
*pabdimad iva garbha jayante: cf. AB. iv. 9. 3, agvarathene ’ndra ajim 
adhdavat. tasmat sa uccdirghosa upabdiman ksatrasya ripam. dindro 
hi sah. The Chand. U. assigns to Indra the ¢laksnam balavat sémnah. 

I. 37. 5. weed: i. e. ‘further on’: cf. below 7. 

I. 87. «. The Chand. U. also attributes the krduficai sémnah to Br- 
haspati, while in TS. ii. 5. 11. 1 it is assigned to the Asuras: yat kraui- 
cam anvahad ”suran tad yan mandram mdnugam tat. As to its char- 
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acter, cf. comment. on TS. v. 5. 12. 1, kraduiico dérunasvanah paksi- 
vicesah. 

I. 38. 2. nitardém may mean ‘in a low tone.’ The rest of the chapter 
is obscure and partly corrupt. 

[. 38. s. A loma séman is mentioned TMB. xiii. 11. 11. The point of 
the pun between loma [sdéman] and lomagdani (perhaps ‘ covered with 
herbs’) emagdndni is not clear. 

I. 38. 4. galiinasa : the exact form of the name is not quite certain ; 
at J.B. i. 316, A.B.C. read galdna, D. galiina. — camilaparndbhydm : 
probably corrupt ; but I have not corrected the % into 7, because ¢dmila 
is only found as adjective, ‘made of ¢dmi-wood.’ 

I. 39. 1. Paulusita is probably the same person as Paulusi, Chand. U. 
v. 11. 1 (CB. x. 6. 1. 1), who is (Chand. U. v. 138. 1) also addressed as 
Pracinayogya. 

I. 39. s. sémnah pratisthd : cf. BAU. i. 3. 29, tasya hai ’tasya simno 
yah pratistham veda prati ha tisthati. tasya vdi vag eva pratisthd etc.; 
Samavidh. B. i. 12, yo ha vdi simnah pratistham veda prati ha tisthaty 
asming ca loke ‘musming ca. vag vava sdmnah pratisthd. yad v etad 
vag ity rgvedah sah. rei sima pratisthitam. 

I. 39. 4. simnas suvarnam : cf. BAU: i. 3. 28, tasya hai ’tasya simno 
yah suvarnan veda bhavati ha ’sya suvarnam. tasya vdi svara (!) eva 
suvarnam etec.; Simavidh. B. i. 11, yo ha vai sdmnah svam yah suvar- 
nan veda svam ca ha vai simnah suvaryan ca bhavati. svaro (!) 
sdmnah svam tad eva suvarnam. 

I. 40. 1. The verse is RV. i. 164. 45. 

. 2. vag eva sima: cf. BAU, i. 8. 24, vag vai sima. 

. 8. The meaning of this paragraph is not quite clear. 

. 5 ff. Cf. KB. ii. 8. 

. 7. prdnd evd ’suh: cf. CB. vi. 6. 2. 6, prdno vd asuh. 

. 4. The re is RV. i. 89. 10. 

7. The same five purusas are mentioned BAU. ii. 1. 2 (sun), 3 

(moon), 4 (lightning), 8 (waters); 3. 9(eye); KBU. iv. 3(sun), 4 (moon), 
5 (lightning), 10 (waters), 17 and 18 (eyes). Slightly different Chand. 
U. iv. 11, 1 (sun); 12. 1 (moon); 18. 1 (lightning); 15. 1 (eye), 6 (mind). 

I, 43. 5. yat pacusu...: cf. Tait. U. iii. 10. 3; TB. iii. 8. 7. 2. 

I. 43. 9. Cf. Mait. U. vii. 11, purusag cakguso yo ‘yah daksine ‘ksiny 
avasthitah | indro ‘yam . 

I. 48, 10 = iv. 24. 3. 

I, 43. 11. The list of adjectives, with the exception of jyotismdn, cor- 
responds to the qualities enumerated above, 42. 3 ff. 

I. 44. 1. The re is RV. vi. 47. 18. 

I. 44. 5. harayah = ddityasya ragmayah: cf. Nirukt. vii. 24, ddi- 
tyasya harayah suparnd harand ddityaragmayas te. — For the etymol- 
ogy cf. SB. i. 1. 138, pirvapsksdparapuksdu va indrasya hari a 
hi’dam sarvan harati. 

I, 44. «. The stanza is RV. iii. 53. 8. 

I. 44. 9. imadh... samcaksdnah: cf. RV. vi. 58. 2. 

I. 45. 1. The metre of the verses in 1 and 2 is defective. The 
thought of the first ¢loka is similar to RV. i. 164. 46 (AV. ix. 10. 28), 
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pada ¢c of which ends like padad here. For the end of pada d of the 
second stanza, cf. below, iii. 2. 1. 

I. 45. 4. to the end is repeated verbatim at iii. 37. 6 ff., which has been 
used in emending the MSS. reading here. — leldyati: the verb, in the 
same sense, is repeated below at 51. 3; 55. 3; 58. 7; also JB. i. 299, pra- 
japatir yasmdad yoneh praja asrjata so ‘lelayad eva sa dipyamdno bhra- 
jamano ‘tisthat; MS. i. 8. 6 (p. 123. 12.), yad afigdresu vyavagantesu 
lelaya vi va bhati tad devindm dsyam : cf. ApCS. vi. 9. 2. 

I. 45. 5. pdpmd nyaiigah : pdpmanyaiigah would be expected, but cf. 
below ii. 12. 1, and JB. i. 10, tad yatha ’hir .. . (MSS. anyeddhmdte) na 
kag cana nyaiigah pdpmd parigisyata evan hai ’vad ’smin na kag cana 
nyaigah paricisyate ya evam vidvan agnihotram juhoti. 

I. 46. 2. On sajdta, see Eggeling’s note on CB. v. 4. 4. 19. —- mahiya: 
cf. above, i. 28. 8. 

I. 46. 5. caturdhd: the conjecture is uncertain ; perhaps the reading 
was pafcadha. 

I. 48. s. The paragraph is not clear. 

I. 48. 7. samditat : it would be easy to regard this form and anvdéitat 
(iii. 38. 10) as due to dittography of the following tat, were it not for 
AV. xviii. 3. 40, anvditat, which is protected by the metre. 

I. 48. s. janitd: so emended after Chand. iv. 3.7. Perhaps it would 
be better to correct it into janayitd : cf. below, iii. 38. 3, and JB. ii. 386, 
prajdpatih prajandm prajanayita. 

I. 50. Cf. below, 53 ff., 56 ff. 

I. 50. 4. sunoti is the MSS. reading throughout, although one would 
rather expect sanoti. But cf. AB. iv. 17. 3, where asunvan (so all MSS. 
and Aufrecht ; PW. emends to asanvan) corresponds to asisdsatyas in 2. 

I. 51. 1. dilabena : I emend so hesitatingly after AV. vi 16. 3 etc. 

I. 51. s. Cf. below, i. 58. 8. 

I. 51. 5 ff. Cf. above, i. 37. 1 ff. 

I. 52. s. apadhvdntam : emended after Chand. U. ii. 22. 1, apadhvdn- 
tam varunasya. 

I. 53. 1. At Chand. U. vi. 2, Cvetaketu’s father strongly maintains 
that in the beginning there existed the sat only, without a second: cf. 
also Chand. U. iii. 19. 1 (identity of sat and asat). The Tait. U., on the 
other hand, holds (ii. 7. 1) that the sat was produced from the asat, a 
doctrine which Cvetaketu’s father mentions and refutes. 

I. 58. s. tasmdt...: the logical connection of the two sentences is 
obscure. For the second one, cf. CB. i. 1. 1. 20 = ii. 5. 2. 17, evar hi 
mithunan kiptam uttarato hi stri pumdnsam upacete ; vi. 3. 1. 30 = 
vii. 5. 1. 6, daksinato vai vrsaé yosim upagete. The reason is very prob- 
ably the desire for male offspring: cf. Brhat S. xxviii. 24, daksina- 
pargve puruso vame nari yamav ubhayasamsthau. 

I. 53. « ff. On the superiority of the séman over the re and its 
chronological bearing see K. T. Telang’s introduction to the Bhagavad- 
gita, SBE. viii. 19. — sdman is loosely treated as male and masculine 
(amah ; 54. 2, sa): cf. CB. iv. 6. 7. 11, tad va etad vrsd sima yosdm ream 
sadasy adhyeti ; i. 4. 4. 3, varsé hi manah; AB. i. 28. 16, where vdc is 
taken as masculine. 
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I. 53. s. For the etymology, cf. e. g. BAU. i. 3. 24; Chand. U. i. 6. 1; 
AB. iii. 23. 1. 

I. 53. s. viprd: the emendation is doubtful. 

I. 53. 12. dddya na... : text and translation are doubtful. 

I. 54. 1. tasmdd...: cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 2. 23; GautDhS. ii. 18. — ka- 
mam...: cf. ApDhS. i. 1. 3. 32. From ApDh&. i. 1. 4. 5 ff. it would 
seem that students were at times offered forbidden food by their teach- 
ers : see Biihler’s note. 

I. 54. 2. bharandakesnena : correct form and meaning are unknown. 

I. 54. 3. On the intercourse of sdéman and re in the sadas and the 
prohibition of witnessing it (except through the door), see CB. iv. 6. 7. 
9 ff. 

I. 54. «. amo ‘ham ....: different versions of the formula AV. xiv. 
2.71; CB. xiv. 9. 4. 19 (= BAU. vi. 4. 20); AB. viii. 27. 4 (for appoint- 
ing a purohita) ; TB. iii. 7.1.9; GB. ii. 8.20; ApCS. ix. 2.3; Ka. xxxv. 
18; CGS. i. 18.4; AGS. i.7.6; PGS. i. 6.3; ManGS. 1.10; BaudhGs. 
1,12; BharadGS. i. 19; HGS. i. 20. 2. . 

I. 54. 7. sambhavann atyaricyata: the emendation after i. 57. 5. 

I. 54. 8. hinkdrag ca... : cf. AB. iii. 23. 4, te vdi paticd ’nyad bhiitva 
pated "nyad bhitva ’kalpetam ahdvag (? Aufr.-vd¢) ca hifikdrag ca pras- 
tavag ca prathama ca rg udgithag ca madhyaméa ca pratihdrag co ’ttama 
ca nidhanam ca vasatkdrag ca. — vyadravatadm, the emendation after 
CB. iv. 6. 7.10, tasmdd yady api jayadpati-mithunam carantdu pagyanti 
vy eva dravata dga eva kurvate. 

I. 54. 18. tad yathe...: text and meaning of the clause are uncer- 
tain. 

I. 56. 7 ff. Cf. AB. iii. 23; GB. viii. 20 ff., and Haug’s note, AB. ii. 
197. 

I. 57. 1. gdyatdm : for this pregnant use of the genitive see Weber, 
Ind. Stud. ix. 247. 

I. 57. 7. Cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 6-7; BAU. i. 3. 25. 

I. 57. 9. Cf. above, i. 51. 3. 

I. 58. 1. Because the wdgitha (ud) is the sun: cf. above, 57. 7. 

I. 58. 2. gapayeyur: with the same meaning which the causative of 
yvad usually has. 

I. 58. «. pratti¢: the MSS. read here and iii. 6. 1, 3 prati¢, as do five 
MSS. of TS. v. 4. 7. 2. — manasd ‘in silence,’ as above, i. 5. 6. 

1. 58. 7. hiranyam avikrtam : cf. JB. iii. 1, sa (Prajapati) idam sarvam 
vyakarot. yathd ha vai hiranyan vikrtam evam. 

I. 58. 8. Cf. i. 51. 3. 

I. 59. s. siémavdiryam : the meaning is uncertain. According to JB. 
i, 219, the nidhana is the virya of the siéman : tad u ho ’vdca janagru- 
teyo viryan vd etat simno yan nidhanam. 

I. 59. 1s ff. The distribution of what follows among the several 
speakers is not clear; tad etat sddhv . . . brithy eva probably belongs to 
Caunaka, who approves of Brahmadatta’s answer and urges him to 
continue. After this it seems as if Brahmadatta’s reply was lost, in 
which he proposes to turn the tables and ask Caéunaka and Abhipra- 
tarin. To this either Caunaka or Abhipratarin object with me ’dam te 
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namo ‘karma (with reference to 11)... atiprdksis. And in 14 Brahma- 
datta gives the yuestions which he proposed to ask them, together with 
the answers. As the text stands, however, it would seem that me ’dam 
... atiprdksis is spoken by Brahmadatta, although what he refers to 
by idam& namas is not clear. The text is not above suspicion, especially 
the absolute ma = ‘ don’t,’ for which BAU. v. 13. 2, sa (Pratrda’s father) 
ha sma “ha panind ma pratrda seems to be the only parallel case. 

I. 60. Cf. below, ii. 1 and 10; Chand. U. i. 2; BAU. i. 3(CB. xiv. 4. 1): 
cf. also JB. i. 269, manasdé suhdrdasam ca durhdrdasanm ca vijanati 
pranena surabhi ca ’surabhi ca vijandati caksusé darcaniyam ca ‘dar- 
caniyam ca vijdndti grotrena ¢cravaniyam cd ’¢ravaniyam ca vijanati 
vaed svddu cd ’svddu ca vijanati. 

I. 60. 5. apdnena jighrati: this peculiar conception occurs also at 
BAU. iii. 2. 2, so ‘pdnend ’tigrahena grhitah. apdnena hi gandhaii jigh- 
rati. In the latter passage Béhtlingk has changed the reading, though 
supported by both recensions, into sa gandhend and prdnena respec- 
tively. It is possible that the confusion (for which, however, I am 
inclined to hold the authors themselves responsible) came about through 
passages like ii. 1. 16, apdnena pdpam gandham apdniti, which, occur- 
ring in connection with ‘ perceiving by sight,’ ‘ hearing with hearing,’ 
etc., was thought to be equal to ‘smelling bad odor,’ instead of ‘ex- 
haling’ it. 

I. 60. 7. Cf. above, i. 7. 6. 

After chapter 60 the MSS. have this very corrupt colophon : gandbhi- 
dhdnopanisadan calan sastikhandakam niyogidvinava (B. -cd) ddhyd- 
yan ¢rikrsnena (B. cesddrira) likhat (B. -n). muddgirivan hi samudra- 
kdnanaksanti rudraksipaddgnayo gunah. kigakarnacard¢vi (B. -karna- 
kucdgni) sigaragruti gamgdddhva gundam gajesavah. 

II. 1. Cf. i. 60 and ii. 10. 

II. 2. s. vdeo brhatydi patis: brhati as a name for vde and the same 
etymology of Brhaspati also Chand. U. i. 2. 11; BAU. i. 3. 22. 

II. 2. 6. tasya... prajah: cf. below, iii. 32. 9. 

II. 2. s. yad vava...: cf. i. 33. 4. 

II. 3. 2. svddu...vandme ’ti: the emendations are not quite certain. 

Il. 3. s. The change from paryddatta in 5 and 6 to parydtta in 7, 8, 
and 9 (cf. below, ii. 13. 3) is noteworthy. 

II. 3. 12 ff. Cf. above, i. 7. 6. 

Il. 4. 2. asya hy... vd sah: unclear. 

II. 6. 10, sahasram ... putrdadh: cf. ii. 9. 10. 

Il. 6. 11. Cf. TS. v. 6. 5. 3, etamh vai para dtnirah kaksivait dugijo 
vitahavyah ¢rdyasas trasadasyuh pdurukutsyah prajakdmd acinvata. 
tato vai te sahasram-sahasram putran avindanta ; TMB. xxv. 16. 3, 
para Gtndras trasadasyuh pdurukutso vilahavyah ¢rayasah kaksivan 
dugijas ta etat prajatikdmah sattrdyanam updyans te sahasram-saha- 
sram putrdn apusyann evam vdva te sahasram-sahasram putran pus- 
yanti ya etad upayanti. 

II. 7. 1. The emendation of sthalyaém to sthalydm after JB. iii. 128 
(transl. Proceedings for May, 1883, p. x), atha ha cyavano bhdrgavah 
punar yuvd bhitva ’ga[echac] charyaétam manavam. tam pracydm sthal- 
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yam dydjayat. In the AB. the name of the sage is Caryata Manava, in 
the CB. the a is short, as in our text. 

II. 7. 2. For the different quarters assigned to gods, Fathers, etc., 
ef. e. g. CB. iii. 1. 1. 2., 6,7. — bambena is the correct reading: cf. 
below, 6, and TS. vi. 6. 8. 4. 

Il. 8 2. etaddha na...: ef. AB. i. 14. 5 [udici] dig apardajitd ; CB. 
iv. 6. 6. 1 ff. 

II. 8. 7. The same etymology below, ii. 11. 8 ff., and BAU. i. 3. 9, 22; 
Chana. U. i. 2. 12. 

II. 9. 3. Five vydhrtis are also mentioned at JB. ii. 354, paiicabhir 
vai vydhrtibhir idam devd ajayan.—For pra and 4, cf. Chand. U. ii. 
8. 1, and Eggeling, SBE. xii. 101, note.—ud must be supplied: see 8. 

II. 9. 4, 5. The identification of pra with prana (but of d with uddnay 
is also found CB. i. 4. 1. 5; differently Chand. U. ii. 8. 1. 

II. 9. s. ud iti so ‘sdv ddityah: cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 7, dditya evo "'t, 
The meaning of the following clause is obscure. 

II. 10. Cf. above, i. 60. 

Il. 10. 2. tasya... dsuh: the same sianee 1 is repeated below, iii. 30. 
3: cf. JB. iii. 190, othe ha vai vdikhanasa ity wee indrasya priya 
dsuh. 

II. 10. 4. bhwijate : on account of the preceding vadati I have taken 
it as 3d singular. 

. 11. Cf. BAU. i. 3. 12 ff. ‘ 

. 11. 8. Cf. above, ii. 8. 7. 

. ll. 9. For the etymology cf. BAU. i. 3. 9, 21. 

- 11. 10. andmayatvam : the reading is probably corrupt. 

II. 12. 1. padpmd nyaiigah : see above, i. 45. 5. 

II. 12. +. alokatdydi = alokyataydi, BAU. i. 3. 33. 

II. 15. 3. yatha dhenum...: cf. TS. ii. 3. 6. 2, yathd vatsena prat- 
tam gam duha evam eve ’man lokdn prattén kimam anndédyan duhe. 

Il. 14. 1. nedistham : cf. Aufrecht on AB. 1. 1; and CB. i. 6. 2. 11. 

Il. 14. 4. atha yad... pdddbhydm: cf. CB. iii. 1. 1. 7, tasmdd u ha 
na praticinacirah gayita. ne ’d devin abhiprasdrya gaya iti. 

At the end of the chapter there is the following colophon : 
crutyantdgamahi devdccrinivasa iti grutah : 
ekahinakalékhandam carddhyayam alilikhat. 

Ill. 1. For this and the following chapter, cf. Chand. U. iv. 3.1. On 
the grahas see Eggeling on CB. iv. 6. 5. 1 ; Vayu is similarly contrasted 
with the other divinities at BAU. i. 5. 33, sa yathdi ’sém pradnadndm 
madhyamah pradna evam etdsdm devatdnadm vayuh. mlocanti hy anya 
devatad na vayuh. sdi’sé’nastamitd devata yad vayuh. (Somewhat simi- 
lar is AB, viii. 28. 2 ff.). But at CB. iii. 9. 2. 5 we read sarvam vd idam 
anyad ilayati yad idan iyo ‘yam pavate ‘thai ’td (the waters) 
eva ne ‘layanti. 

III. 1. 4. Cf. JB. ii. 48, yada "dityo ‘stam eti vayum (MSS. -r) evd 
pyeti. 

III. 1. 7. Cf. JB. ii. 48, yada vd agnir udvayati vayum eva "pyeti. 

III. 1. 1s. krtsnam: supplied after 19. 

III. 1. 14. Cf. JB. ii. 49, yada vai tignim aste pranam eva vag apyeti ; 
KBU. iii. 3. 
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III. 1. 16. Cf. JB. ii. 49, yada svapiti pradnam eva caksur apyeti. 

III. 1. 20. Vayu enters man, CB. i. 1. 3. 2; v. 2. 4. 10. 

III. 1. 21. In the corresponding story of Chand. U. iv. 3, the beggar 
is a brahmacdrin. 

Ifl. 2. 2. The Chand. U. version inc reads t. k. nd *bhipagyanti mar- 
tyah ; and, at the end of d, rasantam (b of the ¢loka at JB. ii. 26 ends ba- 
hudha nivistdu); in b the MSS. of the Chand. U., as ours, read so for sa. 

Ill. 2. 4. The Chand. U. version in a has janitd prajandm for uta m. ; 
in b, hiranyadaistro babhaso ‘nasirih ; ind, anannam for adantam. 
— rapasa (from rapas, as rabhasa from rabhas) is uncertain, and so is 
also the reading of the next two words. 

III. 3. 1. na: see note on i. 5. 1. 

III. 3. s. Breath is identified with the uktha in BAU. v. 14. 1. 

III. 3. 4. gagvad: Eggeling now takes the word to mean ‘ probably’ 
in the Brahmanas: note on CB. v. 4. 3. 2.—The end of this paragraph 
is not clear to me ; perhaps the na should be thrown out. 

III. 3. «. Cf. a similar etymology of the name in AB. vi. 20. 3, 4. 

III. 4. 4. tristubhd paridadhati: cf. AB. vi. 15. 5. 

III. 4. 10. nava-navd ’ksardni sampadyante: this statement is cor- 
rect for agni + prthivi + mahant + mahi, and dditya + dyu + brah- 
man + brdhmani ; but not for vdyu + antariksa + deva + devi, which 
make ten syllables, unless vdyv is read for vayu. 

III. 4. 1s. For the comparison, cf. JB. ii. 248, yatha (MSS. oaha) vai 
mandu manisitram otam sydd evam esu lokesu trirdtra otah (MSS. 
odal) ; CB. xii. 3. 4. 2: TMB. xx. 16. 6. 

III. 5. 2. mufijas: corrected after SB. iv. 1. The rest of the chapter 
is obscure, the readings, especially the quotations in 5, doubtful. 

III. 5. s. The quotations are given as they appear in the MSS., with- 
out samdhi at the end.—manoyuktam: it is uncertain whether this 
should be taken as a compound, or as two separate words. 

III. 5. «. bimbena: possibly ‘ by means of the fruit of the Momordica 
monadelpha.’ 

III. 6. 4. hotur vd ... mditrdvarunasya vd: see Eggeling’s note 
on CB. iv. 3. 2. 1 (SBE. xxvi. 325). 

III. 6. «, 7. The correction of abandhu (neuter) to the masculine 
-dhur seems necessary to bring out the contrast: cf. RV. viii. 21. 4, 
vayam hi tvd bandhumantam abandhavo viprdsa indra yemima.— 
kasmdd va... manthanti: these words are not quite clear to me. 

III. 8. 2. anyatardm updgdd : I take this to be a euphemistic expres- 
sion, similar to CB. v. 1. 3. 13, sa kva tatah sydt. The actual bodily 
danger incurred by entering into a disputation with a superior is well 
known (e. g. Chand. U. i. 10. 9-11. 9; CB. ix. 6.3; BAU, iii. 9; JB. ii. 
76, 77, etc.). 

III. 8. 4. The construction of the clause as it stands is harsh, no 
matter whether ma be taken as dative or as genitive: see Delbriick, 
Synt. 399 (end). — suyamdn : the word is very appropriate in talking to 
a driver. 

III. 8. 7. In the following this much is clear, that Sudaksina Ksaimi 
by his unexpected arrival within the sacred enclosure succeeds in out- 
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witting Pracinacali (iii. 7. 7) and making himself the udgdtar; he par- 
ticulars are not clear to me. 

III. 8. 10. Possibly here and in the following paragraphs retobhita 
should be taken as a cpd. : cf. havirbhita, MS. iii. 4. 7 (p. 53. 18). 

Ill. 9. ». This paragraph is obscure. It must be inferred that the 
younger Jabala was not able to hear Sudakgina’s discourse, iii. 8. 9-9. 7, 
the substance of which is told him by his older brother in iii. 9. 10, yas 
trayandm .. . ativahati. — The transitive use of avddi is very remark- 
able. It is probable that avddi ’ti should be corrected into avddit, 
which would at the same time remove the superfluous iti. 

III. 9, 10. enam... yah katham avocad bhagava iti = the younger 
Jabala. 

III. 10. 1-3 are obscure. It is uncertain who is the subject of uvdca 
in 1 and 3; also who is reproached in 3. 

III. 10. ». avoksantyd dpas: cf. AGS. iv. 6. 14. 

TIL. 10. 12. The stanza is AV. x. 8. 28, where however b reads utdi 
pito ’ta va putra esdm, and precedes a ; inc AV. reads prathamo 
jatah s. u. g. antah. 

IIL. 10. 13. The readings of this paragraph are doubtful. Though 
the MSS. have no indication of a lacuna, it is certainly defective, and 
lacks the verb on which imam purusam depends. 

III. 11. 2. yad retas... abhisambhavati: cf. CB. vii. 3. 1. 45, retah 
siktam pranam abhisambhavati. — dgdm abhijayate : cf. Chand. U. vii. 
12. 1, dkdge jayate. dkadgam abhijayate. 

III. 12. 1. imang ca lokdn: cf. CB. xiii. 1. 7. 2, trydvrta ime lokah. 

III. 12. 2. aganayd: see note on i. 3. 3. 

III. 13. s. pandyanti : so far only found in Pan. iii. 1. 28: cf. above, 
i. 88. 5, pandyyah. 

III. 13. 5. Naka Maudgalya (CB. etc.). — The bearing of yathd... 
tddrk tat on what precedes is not clear. The clause is so much abbre- 
viated as to be obscure. It is probable that ratham should be supplied 
as object to the causatives arpayitvd and arpayet (6): viz. ‘as one hav- 
ing caused one chariot to collide with a post (obstruction) would drive 
around the obstruction with the next chariot’: cf. AV. x. 4. 1, ratha 
sthanum drat. 

Ill. 13. «. The iti should perhaps be placed after arpayet. 

III. 13. 7. bradhnasya vistapam : this phrase occurs frequently in the 
JB: tad bradhnasya vistapam gacchanti (ii. 337, 344. 351, 353, parallel 
passages) ; atha yd¢ catasras tad eva bradhnasya vistapam. tasminn 
etad devis sarvan kiman duhre (iii. 328); tad etat svargyamh sama ’¢nute 
svargam lokum ya evan veda. tad yathad ha vai bradhnasya vistapdny 
evam etani vicdlasya vistapdni svargasya lokasya samastydi pra svar- 
gam lokam dpnoti ya evan veda (iii. 219) ; samudrasya (MSS. -d) vistape 
occurs JB. iii. 213 : cf. below, iii. 19. 7, trivist pam. 

III. 14. 1-s. This is repeated, almost verbatim, JB. i. 18, where how-. 
ever the text is unfortunately even more corrupt than here : viz. tam 
ha *gatam prechati kas tvam (C. tasyam) asi ’ti (C. om. iti). sa (C. -e) yo 
ha némna (A.B. om. vd) gotrena vi prabrite (B. -braite) tam ha "ha 
yas te ‘yam mayy (C. for ha "ha... mayy has bha bha ye su ; for mayy 
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B. reads maryy, A. may) dtmd ’bhid (B.C. ndrd) esa te sa (C. si) iti. tas- 
min ha “tman pratipat (C. prativart) tam (B.C. ta) rtavas (A. tavas) 
sampalayyapad (so A. and B.; C. sampaldryya) grhitam apakarsanti. 
Then, with only a few orthographical differences, to the end of 5 (all 
MSS. read suvas, svargyam, svar, suvargah, suvar in 3 and 4). After 
this, sa etam eva sukrtarasam (so C; A.B. samkrt-) apy eti tasya 
putrd dayam upayanti pitaras sédhukrtyam. — In the text the division 
pratipat. ta is purely conjectural, the MSS. reading pratipatia, which 
might be an ablative depending on apakarsanti, but it seems not im- 
probable that a past pple is hidden in the word. For sampaddryapad 
I have been unabie to find an acceptable emendation. 

Ill. 14. s. sa yathd... eva: cf. JB. ii. 12, yatha ha va idam anda 
(MSS. -d7) nirbhidyerann evam evdi *tasmad nirbhidyante ; Ait. 
U. i. 1. 4, tasyd ’bhitaptasya mukham nirabhidyata yathad (cf, 
also RV. i. 104. 8, dndad ma no... nir bhet). — The nn in nirbhinnam 
is noteworthy : see above, note to 1. 5. 1. 

III. 15. 2. Cf. SB. i. 5. 1 ff., indro ha vai vigvamitrayo ’ktham uvdca 
vasisthdya brahma. vag ity eva vigvdmitrdya mano brahma vasisthdya, 
2. tad va etad vasistham brahma ; also TMB. xv. 5. 24. Hence a Vasistha 
should be chosen as brahman-priest, TS. iii. 5. 2. 1: vasistho brahma 
kdryah ; cf. SB. i. 5. 3. 

{II. 15. 4 ff. Cf. AB. v. 32; CB. xi. 5. 8; GB. i. 6; Chand. U, iv. 17. 

II. 16. 1 ff. Strikingly (at times verbatim) similar is AB. v. 33, 2: 
cf. also GB. iii. 2; Chand. U. iv. 16; KB. vi. 11: SB. i. 5. 4 ff. 

Ill. 16. +. ubhaydpdd, ubhaydcakro: cf. iv. 14. 3, ubhaydpadi (also 
ubhayddant) ; the AB. has ubhayatahpat and ubhayataccakra. 

III. 17. 1-2. Cf. Chand. U. iv. 17. 4 ff.; AB. v. 32. 5 ff. ; CB. xi. 5. 8. 
5 ff.; SB. i. 5. 8; JB. i. 358, yan nu no ‘dyad yajiio bhresann iyat 
(MSS. iy-) kendi ‘nam bhisajydme ‘ti tan prajapatir abravid yad va 
etasya trayasya vedasya teja indriyam viryam rasa dsid idam va 
tad va (MSS. vam) udayaccham (MSS. insert ity). etd vydhrtih prdyac- 
cham. etdbhir enam bhisajyathe ’ti. sa yadi yajiia rkto bhresam iydd 
(MSS. i-) bhiis svdhe ‘ti gdrhapatye juhavatha. sdi ’va tatra prdyag- 
cittih. atha yadi yajusto bhuvas svahe ‘ty agnidhre juhavatha. sdi’va 
t. pr. atha yadi sdmatas svas svdhe’ty adhavaniye juhavatha. sdi t. 
pr. atha yadi ’stipagubandhesu vad dargapiirnamasayor vd bhuvas svahe 
*ti anvahadryapacane juhavatha, sdi ’va t. pr. atha yady anupasmytat 
kuta idam ajani ‘ti bhiir bhuvas svas sviahe ’ty Ghavaniye juhavatha, 
sdi ’va tasya sarvasya prdayaccittih. 

Ill. 17. 3. tad yathd...: very similar is Chand. U. iv. 17.7; the 
comparisons in AB. v. 32. 6 and CB. xi. 5. 8. 6 differ, especially in the 
latter: cf. also comm. on KBU. (Bibl. Ind. p. 4, line 4 ff.), baddhva 
kasthene ’va kastham nihsamdhibandhananm jaturajjulohaddibhih. 

III. 17. 4. tad dhur .. . : almost verbatim as AR. v. 34. 1 ff.; GB. iii. 3. 

17. 6. With of the ¢loka cf. Mund. U. ii. 2. 1, atrdi *tat sam- 
arpitam ejat prdnan nimisac ca yat. 

III. 19. 1. somah pavate and updvartadhvam : cf. below, iii. 34. 2 
CB. iv. 2. 5. 7, 8, and Eggeling’s notes, SBE. xxvi. 307, 308. 

Ill. 19. 3, 4 =i. 8. 4, 5. 
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III. 20. 1. yo ‘smdn... dvigmah = KBU. ii. 8 (Mahanar. U. iv. 18); 
the phrase (without the ca after yan) is very frequent in AV., e. g. ii. 
11. 3; 19. 1-23. 5. 

III. 20. 2. apannd: cf. BAU. v. 15. 10 (CB. xiv. 8. 15. 10), apad asi 
na hi padyase, in an invocation of gdyatri. 

III. 21. s. Text and translation are uncertain ; the last two words 
are emended after AV. vii. 35. 2b, aham.. . bilam apyadham. 

III. 25. 4. modo... pramodo: as in Tait. U. ii. 5. 1, modo daksinah 
paksah pramoda uttarah paksoh (of the 

III. 27. 11. navo-navo... jayamdno: a Vedic reminiscence, RV. x. 
85. 19, navo-navo bhavati jayamdno...(= AV.; TS. ; TB). 

III. 28. 1 ff. Similar, but differing considerably in detail, are BAU. v. 
12 and KBU. 1. 2 ff. 

III. 28. s. atra = loke ‘gokdntare ‘hime (BAU. v. 12. 1). 

_ TIL. 29. s. There seems to be no other passage in Vedic literature 
where a dead man temporarily returns of his own accord to comfort and 
instruct a friend. Somewhat similar are the stories of Bhrgu (CB. xi. 
6. 1. 1 ff.; JB. i. 42-44, JAOS. xv. 234 ff.) and Naciketas (TB. iii. 11. 8. 
1 ff.; Kath. U. i. 1), and, in later literature, that of Kadambari calling 
her lover back to life by her embrace’ (Weber, ZDMG. vii. 588 = Ind. 
Streif. i. 367). Cf. also the Jaina-story of ajj’ Asadha, Ind. Stud. xvii. 
109. 

III. 29. 7. Cf. Hom. Il. ¥. 99 f., &¢ dpa (Achilles) xepoi 
diAnow | ob (of Patroclus) 62 xara xVovdc, arvdc,| 
TeTpeyvia. 

III. 30. s. prajdpater ...dsa: the same phrase occurred above, ii. 10. 
2. — rsindm is perhaps to be taken with sa, and devdndm in 4 with pra- 
japatir. 

III. 31. 1. Cf. JB. iii. 7, prajaépatir jayamana eva saha papmand 
‘jayata. so ‘kdmayatd ‘pa padpmdnam haniye sa etam vytidha- 
chandasan dvadagdhan yajiam apacyat. tam dharat. tend ‘yajata. tena 
visvaiicam papmdnan vyduhata. sa yah papmagrhita iva manyeta sa 
etena vytidhachandasa dvddagahena yajeta. visvaiicam hai ’va papma- 
nam vythate. 

III. 31. s. The emendations of this corrupt passage are tentative only. 

III. 31. 10. I have not been able to restore a satisfactory text. 

III. 82. s. tad atha yadad...: cf. CB. iii. 8. 3. 15 = 4. 5, yada ’smat 
prano ‘pakradmati darv eva tarhi bhiito ‘narthyah ; KBU. ii. 14, 
asmdac charirdd uccakramus tad dha ’pranat guskam darubhiitam gigye. 

III. 32. 5. sa... sa: as is seen from 8, they refer to antardtmd. 

III. 32. ». oded karoti: see above, i. 33. 4.—tasya svara... prajah: 
cf. above, ii. 2. 6; in Chand. U. i. 13. 2, svara and prdva are identified. 

III. 33. 1. For the identification of agni and vdc cf. Chand. U. iii. 13. 
3, sé vadk so ‘gnih. — ddityas svara...: cf. Chand. U. i. 3. 2, samdna 
u evd yam ca ca. ugsno ‘yam ugno ‘sdu. svara iti ’mam dcaksate 
pratydsvara ity amum ; i. 5. 1, ity asdu vd dditya udgitha esa pranavah. 
om iti hy esa svarann eti: cf. i. 3.1, ya evd ’sdu tapati tam udgitham 
updsita. udyan vd esa udgayati. 
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III. 38. 7. brahmana dvartah: cf. Chand. U. iv. 15. 6, mdanavam 
dvartam. 

IIT. 84, 1. tad etan... rksdme: cf. Chand. U. i. 1. 5. — deaturam: 
to the passages from MS., KB., and Kath., quoted by Béhtlingk (on 
Panini viii. 1. 15) and Schroeder (Monatsberichte d. Berl. Akad., July 
24, 1879, p. 683), must be added JB. ii. 276, dcaturam ha khalu vai 
mithunam prajananam ; iii. 42, deaturam (MSS. dcatun) mithunam 
prajananam ; iii. 87, deaturamh vava m. p. 

III. 34. 2. somah pavate and updvartadhvam : see above, iii. 19. 1. 

III. 34, s. Cf. CB. vi. 6. 1. 6, yddrg vai yondu retah sicyate tadrg 
jdyate ; vii. 4. 1. 1, yadredd vai jayate tadrin eva bhavati; Brh. Sarhh. 
Ixxv. 2. 

III. 35, 1. The verse is RV. x. 177. 1.—On maricindm in d see Weber, 
Ind. Stud. ix. 9, note. 

III. 35. 2. ati ratham udiksate: these words are doubtless corrupt. 

III. 35. 6. maricyah I have left unchanged, regarding it as one of the 
frequent instances of confusion of i-stems and 7-stems. 

Ill. 36. 1. The verse is RV. x. 177. 2. 

III. 87. 1. The verse is RV. x. 177. 8 (=i. 164. 31). 

III. 38. 3. prajandn janayitd : cf. i. 48. 8. 

III. 38. 4. A similar etymology of gdyatra is given at BAU. v. 15. 7. 

III. 38. 6. upd ’smdi... nara: the first pada of SV. ii. 1 and 113 (= 
RV. ix. 11. 1 ete.). The final of géyatd is protracted also in SV. and RV. 
The second and third padas are given in 8, with the var. lect. devam 
for devan (SV. RV.). They also differ from SV. and RV. in the pro- 
traction of the final of indave to -vdi, and of the last three vowels of 
iyaksate (iyaksdtdi), and by the insertion of hum-bhd between the 
second and third syllable of the latter. The Bibl. Ind. gives the verse, 

r 5 1 2 2 
yajidyajiiyam, thus : upd "Ssmai | gdsyasia narah | pasvamasna | 
2 2 1 3 2 1 
yd28a | hummayi | dasvayi | dbhi devan iyd2ksataic te. 

III. 38. s. sodagakalan vdi brahma: cf. below, iv. 25. 2. 

III. 38. 10. anvditat: cf. note on i. 48. 7. 

III. 39. 1. sodagakalo vai purusah: cf. CB. xi. 1. 6. 36, and the mystic 
explanations of Prag. U. vi. 1 ff. 

Ill. 39. 2. tad... dvrdydt: I have not been able to restore a read- 
able text. From what follows it would appear that parts of ovdc, as d 
and o, are commented upon and mystically explained. 

III. 89. s ff. are similar to i. 4. 2 ff. 

III. 40 ff. Only very few of these names occur in the Vaicabrah- 
mana ; a number of names are repeated in the vanca at iv. 16 ff. 

After III. 42. the MSS. have this colophon : 

bahutvad dhdrandcakta vismaranty alpabuddhayah : 
yam ahan tringad adhyayam alikhan tam brhadganam. 

IV. 1. 1. haritasprgas samdnabuddho : the correctness of the MSS. 
reading is doubtful, the meaning obscure. 

IV. 2. 1 ff. Cf. Chand. U. iii. 16. The correspondence is very close, 
even to the misreading caturvinicativarsdnt in 2. 

IV. 2. s. sarvamh vasv ddadate: Chand. U. sarvam’ vasayanti (cf. CB. 
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xi. 6. 3.6; BAU iii. 9. 4.); ef. BAU. iii. 9. 4, etesu hi dam vasu sarvarn 
hitam (= JB. ii. 77, JAOS. xv. 240). 

IV. 2. «. For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77; CB. xi. 6. 3. 7. 

IV. 2. ». For the etymology cf. JB. ii. 77, idath sarvam ddadind 
yanti = CB. xi. 6. 3. 8; ii. 1. 2. 18 (of the sun), tasmdd ddityo ndma yad 
viryam ksatram ddatta. 

IV. 3. 1. The AV. v. 28. 7 reads: trydyusamh jamadagneh kacyapa- 
sya trydyusam | tredha ’mrtasya caksanan triny aytinsi te ‘karam ; 
padas a and b, of the AV. version are also found VS. iii. 62. 

IV. 3. 2. Cf. RV. i. 187. 1, upa nah pitav deara...| mayobhur.. . 

IV. 3. s. = TS. v. 5. 7. 5; also VS. xviii. 67, with these var. lect. : in 
a, pancajanyd for purisydh ; in b, asydm prthivyam abhi; in ec, asi 
tvam. — purisyah: see Eggeling’s note to CB. vi. 3. 1. 33. — no: cf. 
above, 1. 5. 1. 

IV. 5. 1 ff. Cf. below, 10. 10 ff. 

IV. 5. s. virdtra, not so much ‘the end of the night” (PW., pw.) as 
the second half, or after-part of the night: cf. vyadhva. — agnihotra- 
velayam = after sunrise (AB. v. 31). 

IV. 6. 4. Tallies with the description given of a Vedic student return- 
ing after he has completed his studentship, CGS. iii. 1; PGS. ii. 6; GGS. 
iii. 4; dandopadnaham occurs also CGS. iii. 1. 18. 

IV. 6. «. stidgdtd...: cf. TS. vii. 1. 8. 1, @’sya catvaro vird jayante 
suhotd stidgata svadhvaryuh susabheyah. 

IV. 8. 2. Cf. BAU. v. 15. 12. 

IV. 8. 7. For Pratidarca Aibhavata, see CB. xii. 8. 2. 3. 

IV. 9. ». spr follows the nd-class only here and below, 10. 1-8: cf. 
e. g. stabhnati, stabhnoti ; sinadli, asinot (JB. iii. 210 ter); skabhnati, 
skabhnuvant ; lundti, lunoti; ksindti, ksinoti ; strndti, strnoti, etc. 

IV. 10. ». saptadhad: i. e. by means of the seven vibhaktis of the 
siman enumerated in 1-7; cf. below, 18. 

IV. 10. 10. Cf. above, 5. 1. 

IV. 11. 10. Cf. iii. 32. 5. 

IV. 13. s. Chand. U. viii. 3. 5; KBU. i. 6; BAU. ii. 3. 1 similarly 
divide satyam into an immortal (sat) and mortal (ti) syllable. 

IV. 14. 2. The paragraph is obscure. 

IV. 14. s. ubhaydpadi: scil. devata. 

IV. 14. 4. It seems very probable that a negative should be supplied 
in the relative clause, in order to contrast this paragraph with the pre- 
ceding one. It would then correspond to KBU. i. 2, ye vdi ke cd ’smdl 
lokat prayanti candramasam eva te sarve gacchanti . . . etad vai svar- 
gasya lokasya dvdram yac candramah. tam yah pratydha tam atisyjate. 
atha ya enam na pratyadha tam tha vrstir bhitvd varsati. sa tha... 
tesu-tesu sthdnesu pratydjdyante (Béhtlingk, Ber. d. Sachs. G. d. W. 
1889, p. 201 ff.). 

IV. 16 ff. Some of the names occurred above, iii. 40 ff. 

IV. 18-21. The Kena-Upanigad. In Cafikara’s recension it iainen 
the ninth adhydya. One of Burnell’s MSS. of a fragment of JB. (i. 1- 
178) contains a commentary on this Upanigad, with Ge title Ksudravi- 
varana. 
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IV. 18. 1. Réer compares Kath. U. ii. 6. 3; Tait. U. ii. 8. 1. 

IV. 18. s. Réer compares Kath. U. ii. 6.12; Tait. U. ii. 2. 4 (=9); 
Mund. U. iii. 1. 8. 

IV. 18. 4. Both the Bombay ed. and the ed. of Réer count para- 
graphs 3 and 4 as one. — The second half-stanza of 4 occurs also Ica U. 
10, 18; see also Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 183. 

IV. 18. 6. mano matam : this was also the reading of the author of 
the Ksudravivarana. 

IV. 18. ». praniyate: for a similar pun between prdna and yni + 
pra see Prag. U. iv. 3, yad gdrhapatyat praniyate pranayandd dhava- 
niyah pranah ; also CB. vii. 5. 1. 21. 

IV. 19. 1. dahram: both edd. and the Ksudravivarana read dabh- 
ram. The AV. recension reads daharam (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). — Both C. 
and the Ks. place a period after eva te and take manye viditam (so, with- 
out avagraha, all edd.) as a remark of the student, which is harsh and 
unnecessary ; by reading aviditam we obtain a fit transition to what 
follows. The AV. recension differs considerably here, and begins the 
second paragraph with viditam. 

IV. 19. 4. vidyayd ... ‘mrtam: cf. U. 11, vidyayad ’mrtam agnute 
=Mait. U. viii. 9. 

IV. 19. 5. vivicya: Réer vicintya, Bombay ed. and the Ks. vicitya ; 
but the latter explains dhirdh by vivekinah: cf. Kath. U. i. 2. 2, tau 
samparitya vivinakti dhirah. 

IV. 20. 4. tad: both MSS. here tam ; in 8, A. tad, B. tam ; in 11, both 
m (!); the AV. recension has tam throughout.—vdé aham: the faulty 
reading of the MSS. vd ’ham (here and once below, in 8) is found also 
in Chamb. 137 throughout (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). 

IV. 20. 6. ndi’nad agukam: the edd. here, and below in 10, ’tad for 
"nad, 

IV. 20. ». ddadiya: the edd. and (. ddadiyam. 

IV. 21. 1. The edd. insert sé before brahme ’ti.—For mahiyadhva the 
edd. have -dhvam. 

IV. 21. 2. paspreus: the edd. have the faulty form paspargus.—sa: 
our MSS. and the edd. te, but it is obvious that this reading is due to 
the te of the following paragraph, and should be changed to sa, with 
Chamb. 137 (Ind. Stud. ii. 182). It is probable that the whole clause 
is a gloss. 

IV. 21. 4. vyadyutad a3 iti nyamisad a3: Réer, vyadyutada iti ’ti 
nyamimisadé ; the Bombay ed., vyadyutadd3 iti ‘ti nyamimisadas. 
The author of the Ks. read nyamimisad. The 4 after the verbs is 
surprising ; both commentaries explain it as having the force of com- 
parison (Ks. a ive ’ty upamdrtha dgabdah). After nyamisad an iti 
seems to be wanting. 

IV. 21. 5s. yad enad ... cdi ’nad: the edd. twice etad. 

IV. 21. 7. Cf. 23. 6. 

IV. 21. 8. sarvdiigdni: the edd. -ni: see note to i. 5. 1. 

IV. 21. ». ‘jyeye: the edd., ¢., and the Ks., jyeye (C. = jydyasi; Ks. 
= mahati sarvamahati ; both explanations are impossible). But there 
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can be no doubt that the true reading is ‘jyeye, as suggested by Miiller. 
Here ends the Kena-Upanigsad. 

IV. 22. 11. agnir vai... vdg iti: the change from vdi to iti through- 
out this paragraph is noteworthy. In the similar passage i. 6. 2, iti vai 
and iti are used for vdi. 

IV. 23. 1. arkyam: the same form is repeated below, 4. As the form 
occurs repeatedly in CB. along with arka (see PW.), I have not cor- 
rected it to arkam, which would better fit the etymology here given. 

IV. 28. 2. prdno vdvo ’d: cf. Chand. U. i. 3.6; BAU. i. 3. 25.—vdg 
gi: cf. Chand. i. 3. 6; BAU. i. 3. 25 identifies véc with githd. 

IV. 23. s. Cf. Chand. U. i. 7.1; BAU. i. 3. 22 differs. 

IV. 23. 4. BAU. i. 2. 1 derives arkya (so MSS.) from ye ‘honor’ and 
ka ‘ joy.’ 

IV. 23. «. Cf. above, 21.7. The second half of this and the first half 
of the next paragraph are corrupt. The translation is purely tentative. 
—visu as independent word is unsupported, and calls for emendation. 

IV. 23. 7. The guklam, krsnam, and taémram are the three dhdtus. 
The rest of the paragraph is obscure, and I have not succeeded in restor- 
ing a satisfactory text. In da(space)ecga of the MSS. perhaps damac¢ 
cama are hidden. 

IV. 24. s =i. 43. 10. 

IV. 24. 12. Cf. note to i. 26. 1. — In i. 25. 8, guklam riipam is also 
assigned to the rc, but 9 connects krsnam ripam with the yajus. 

IV. 24. 12. Cf. note to i. 26. 4. 

IV. 25. 2. Cf. above, iii. 38. 8. 

IV. 26. 2 ff. Similar are KBU. iii. 6 and BAU. iii. 2. — 2. KBU. man- 
asi sarvani dhydnany adpnoti; BAU. manasa hi kiman kdmayate. 

IV. 26. s. vded: i.e. jihvayd, as KBU. (jihvayd sarvan annarasan 
dpnoti) and BAU. (jihvayd hi rasdn vijdndati) read : cf. CB. viii. 5. 4. 1, 
sarvesim aiigdndm vacdi ’vd "nnasya rasam vijdnati; x. 5. 2. 15, na 
vaca *nnasya rasan vijandti. See further, TMB. xx. 14. 8(PW.), and 
JB. i. 269, quoted in the note to i. 60. 

IV. 26. 7, ». There are no corresponding passages in KBU.; BAU. 
has tvacdé hi spargdn vedayate; for 9-11 there are no corresponding 
passages in BAU. 

IV. 26. 10. KBU. upasthend *nandan ratim prajatim dpnoti. 

IV. 26. 11. KBU. pddabhydm sarva adpnoti. 

IV. 26. 15. atisimaydi *turetdya: the text seems to be corrupt. — 
dhartarastra and prthugravas are mentioned together at TMB. xxv. 15. 
3; AV. viii. 10. 29 reads dhrtardstra, and Kaug. 9. 10 and 17. 27 partha- 
cravasa. 

IV. 28. The sdvitri is here given (as directed e. g. by ApGS. iv. 11. 
10) pada by pada, hemistich by hemistich, and as a whole. 

IV. 28. «. apa... tarati: I have not corrected to ava... tarati 
on account of AV. vi. 6. 3 (RV. x. 133. 5 reads ava ... tira in this 
verse). 
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INDEX. 


I. Contains the azaf cipyuéva and rarer words, together with such 
words and references as for one reason or another seemed note- 
worthy. An * indicates that the word, form, or meaning to which it 
is prefixed is wanting in the minor Pet. lex. 
dicates that it is to a vanea. 


II. Gives a list of the etymological explanations. 
III. Gives a collection of the more important grammatical points. 


A v. after a reference in- 


IV. Gives a list of quotations. 


I. 
| anavdnam (adv.), i. 37. 7 (bis). 


anasthika, iii. 3. 4. 

“andmantrya, see mantray + 4d. 

| andmayatva, ii. 11. 10. 

| *andlayana, i. 6. 4. 

*anisedha (-amh sama), i. 30. 2, 3. 

*anugita, i. 55. 13 (bis). 

- anucara, iii. 4. 11, 12. 

anupadrsta (locat. “‘ secretly’), iii. 

7. 6. 

“anupasmrta, iii. 17. 1. 

*anumantra, iii. 17. 1: see ekastoma- 
bhagdnumantra. 

 anuriipa, i. 27. 4 (bis); (noun) iii. 4. 


akdra, iv. 18. 2; 14. 2. 
akovida, iv. 1. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
aksaya, i. 24. 2 (bis). 
aksaram-aksaram, i. 17. 2. 
*aksaravant, i. 48. 11. 
aksiti, i. 9.5; 10. 4; iii. 14. 9; 22.. 
8; (*numeral) i. 28. 3 ; 29. 5. 
agada, iv. 2. 4, 7, 10. 
Agastya, iv. 15. 1; 16. 1 v. 
*agita, i. 52.9. Cf. gitdgita. 
*agrhata, ii. 12. 7, 8, 9. 
*agnthotraveld, iv. 5. 3. 
“agnyarci, iii. 29. 7. 
aghdyu, iv. 4. 2. 
yac + *abhi-pari, i. 35. 8. 1, 2, 3. 
afijas (*‘ easy’), iii. 7. 4. *Anuvaktr *Sdtyakirta, i. 5. 4. 
anu (sémnah), iii. 10. 3. | anuvrata (fem.-ta), i. 56. 6. 
atipurusa, i. 27. 2. _ anustubh, i. 18. 7. 
ativyadhin (quot.), i. 4. 2. | anusthyd, ii. 15. 6 ; iii. 83, 4. 
*Atisima *Etureta (? a demon), iv. anikta, i. 51. 1: 54. 2; 57. 3. 
26. 15. *aniitthatr, iii. 8. 7 (bis). 
“atyagra, iii. 5. 6. anrca, i. 15, 3. 
“atrasad, iv. 24. 3. anta (-te, adv. locat.), ii. 10. 2. 
adhruva, i. 55. 3. | antardtman, iii. 32. 4, 5, 7, 8. 
adhvaryu, iii. 10.7; 16.2; 17.4; *antariksandman, i. 20. 2. 
19. 6. antardhi, iv. 4. 2. 
anantatd, i. 35. 8. “antardhindman, iv. 4. 1. 
“ananvagama, ii. 3. 4. Cf. anvd- | *antaryaksa, i. 20. 4 (bis). 
gama. antideva, iii. 33. 8. 


ananvita (-am sdma), iii. 35. 8. 

*anaparuddha, ii. 4. 8. 

anapahatapadpman, iv. 18. 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


andha, iii. 9. 1. 
“annakdg¢ini, i. 11. 1. 


annamaya, i. 29. 5. 
“annagubha, i. 10. 1. 
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anndda, i. 51. 6. 

‘anyatodvara, i. 30. 2. 

‘anvagama, iii. 19.2. Cf. ananvd- 
gama. 

anvahadryapacana, iv. 26. 15. 

apaksga, iii. 14. 9. 

apaciti, i. 39.5; (plur. with kr) 
iv. 6. 3. 

apacitimant, i. 39. 5. 

apanna, iii. 20. 2. 

apararatra, iv. 5. 3. 

aparddha, i. 16. 5. 

aparadhna, iv. 5.1; 10. 15. 

aparimita, i. 46. 2; 47. 5. 

aparodha (‘independent word), ii. 
4, 8. 

aparydpta, iv. 22. 12. 

apagya, iii. 38, 1. 

apahatapdpman, iii. 27. 2; 39. 2; 
iv. 13. 3-10. 

apitva, ii. 7. 1. 

apilita, i. 8. 10. 

apita, i. 50. 3 ; 538. 7. 

aprativacya, i. 9. 5. 

apratistha, iii. 15. 4. 

“aprapacya, iii. 38. 2. 

Abhayada * Asamatya, iv. 8. 7. 


Abhipratdrin, iii. 1. 21; 2. 2, 3, 13. | 
Abhipratarin Kaksaseni, i. 59. 


iii. 1. 21. 

“abhramga, i. 30. 2. 

abhratrvya (-am sdma), i. 30. 5: 
45. 6; iii. 37. 8. 

ama, i. 53. 4, 6 (bis) ; 54. 6 (bis); 56. 
2 (bis) ; 57. 4 (bis) ; iv. 23. 3. 

‘amalakdanda, i. 38. 6. 

amdnusa, iii. 9. 4. 

amdavasya (-d ratri), i. 33. 6 (bis). 

amukha, iii. 38. 1, 2; iv. 11. 6. 

ayana, i. 84. 2. 

“ayamasya, ii. 8. 7 (bis). 

ayasmaya, iv. 1. 8. 

Aydsya, ii. 8. 7, 8; 11. 8 (ter). 

Aydsya Aiigirasa, ii. 7. 2, 6; 8. 3. 

‘ayutadha i. 10. 4; 28. 3; 29. 5. 

“ayutadhara, i. 10. 1. 

ariksa, iii. 32. 6 (bis). 

arkya, iv. 23. 3. 

“ardhadevata, iii. 1. 1. 
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| ardhabhdj, iii. 17. 5. 
ardhodita, i. 12. 4. 
*arbudadha, i. 10. 4; 28. 3; 29. 5. 
alabhamdana, iii. 14. 1 (bis). 
alam, iii. 31. 9, 10 (quater). 
‘alokatd, ii. 12. 7, 8, 9. 
| avakdca (-am ky with dat.), i. 7. 2. 
 avikrta, i. 58. 7. 
*avoksaniya, iii. 10. 9. 
‘avydsikta, i. 37. 6. 
agan, iv. 5. 2. 
“acganay4, i. 8. 8, 4,5; iii. 12. 2. 
agithila, iv. 22. 13. 
 agmamaya, iv. 1. 2. 
*acrumukha, iii. 8. 1. 
Asadha Uttara Paragarya, iii. 41. 
| 
| astdcatvdringadaksara, iv. 2. 8. 
| astdgapha, i. 1. 8; 6. 6; 9. 4; 38. 11; 
| B42. 
1lyas + anu, iv. 18. 1. 
asambhdvyam (adv.), ii. 8. 4. 
asidhar4, iii. 13. 9. 
asumaya, i. 29. 8. 
yasiiy, iii. 31. 9. 
asvara (** without melody,’ séman) 
i. 18. 8. 
ahoradtra (dual), i. 25. 5; (neut. 
plur.)i. 46. 5; (*fem. plur.), i. 21. 4. 
| a (one of the five vydhrtis), ii. 9. 3, 
5 ; (exclamation, ‘after the verb) 
iv. 21. 4 (bis). 
| dkramana, i. 3. 2. 
 dkranti, i. 26. 6. 
| dkhana, i. 7. 6 ; 60. 8; ii. 3. 12, 18. 
aga, i. 20. 6, 7; 37. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 7; 
| §2. 9, 10 (bis). 
| *dgita, i. 20. 6, 8 (bis); 55. 13 (bis). 
| dgnidhra, iii. 17. 2. 
_ Ajigirasa, ii. 11. 9 (ter): see Ayd- 
A, 
 dcaturam, iii. 34. 1. 
“dedryadatta, i. 54. 1. 
*dcdryokta, i. 22. 3. 
* Ajakegin (plur.), i. 9. 3. 
* Ajadvisa, see Bamba A. 
djya, iii. 6. 4. 
Atndra, see Para A. 
dtmavant, i. 48. 11. 
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Atreya, see Daksa Katydyani A., Uccdiggravas Kaupayeya, iii. 29. 1, 
Caiiga Catyayani A. 2, 3. 
adi, i. 11.7; 12.4; 19.2; 31.2,5; weehrdya, i. 5. 7. 
58.9; 59.6: (ddim da+d), ii. 2. ut (one of the five vydhrtis), ii, 
9; iv. 10. 3, 13. 9 8,8. 
*ddityaragmi, ii. 6. 10. | utkrdnti, i. 26. 5. 
adhipatya, iii. 6. 6, 8. _ Uttara, see Asddha U. Pardgarya. 
Vap + *upa-sam, ii. 3. 4-10. udre, iv. 14.7; 15. 4, 5. 
dpina, i. 8. 12, 13 (bis). udgatr, i. 22. 2,5, 8; 45.5; 54. 4, 
abhiiti, i. 46. 2,5; ii. 4. 4 (bis) ; iii. 5; 58.4,5: ii. 1. 1 ff.; 10. 2 ff.; 
20. 8, 11; 21.5; 27. 8, 12. | ii, 7.7; 8.8; 9. 3,9; 10. 1,2; 
dyatana, i. 58. 3 (bis); ii. 12. 8. 12. 3; 18. 8, 10, 13: 14.9; 17.4; 
Aruni, i. 42. 1. 19. 6; 34. 4; iv. 9.3,9; 10.9, 18, 
Aruneya, ii. 5. 1. udgita, i. 55. 13 (bis). 
* Arksdkadyana, see Galinasa A, udgitha, i. 11. 8; 12. 4, 7; 18. 1, 3, 
drseya, i. 59. 10. 5; 19.2; 21.7; 31. 2,6; 33. 3, 
*dlamydildjodgatr (?), iii. 31. 10. 5, 9, 10; 34.1; 35.4; 36. 1, 3, 5, 
dlopa, see madhvdlopa. 6, 8,9; 54.8; 58.9; 59.7; ii. 4. 
*Allakeya, see Hytsvacaya A. 1,8; 5.12; 6.1, 3%; 7.1; 9 
avarta, iii. 33. 7 (bis). 10; iv. 8.5; 9. 1. 
dvicosana, iv. 1. 7. upagatr, i. 22. 5,6; 45.5; ii. 8. 2 
dvrt, iii. 11. 5, 6, 7; 12. 1. upatapant (noun), iv. 2. 11. 
*avrticaydna, iii. 31. 3. upadrava, i. 12. 1,4; 19. 2; 31. 2, 
dcravaniya (-d re), iii. 38. 6. 8; 58.9; 59. 9. 
*dicravitapratyd¢ravita (dual), iv.6. upadrastr, i. 54. 3. 
5; 7. 3 (bis). upanisad, iv. 15. 3; 21. 7; 23. 6. 
yas + adhi, i. 27. 1. upabdimant, i. 37. 3. 
dsamgavam (adv.), i. 12. 4. upardm (adv.), i. 58. 3. 
Asamatya, see Abhayada A. upary-upari, iii. 6. 5: 38. 5, 6. 
dsura, i. 16. 2. upavasathiya, i. 54. 3 (bis), 5 (bis). 
dhavaniya, iv. 26. 15. upava, iii. 20. 1. 
ahava, i. 54, 8. updstamayam (adv.), i. 12. 4. 
vi + abhi-pra (of the sun), iv. 5. 1. *wbhaydcakra, iii. 16. 7. 
vi + pari, iii. 20. 4, 12: 21. 6. | *ubhaydpad, iii. 16. 7; iv. 14. 3. 
vi + pali, iii. 29. 3; 31. 3. Uma Haimavati, iv. 20. 11. 
vi + *sam-ud-d, i. 35. 2. *Ulukya (?) Janagruteya, i. 6. 3. 
itihdsa, see purdnetihasa. Ucanas Kavya, ii. 7. 2, 6. 
Vidh + *ud (conject.), ii. 13. 4. “tirdhvagana, i. 57. 2. 
indriyavant, i. 43. 11.  tirmi, i. 56. 1 (bis). 
indragcrestha, i. 10. 1. th + *sam-ud, iii. 19. 7. 
Indrota Daivapa Gaunaka, iii. 40. yr (caus.), iii. 13. 5, 6. 
lv. rktas, iii. 17. 1. 
Isa Cyavaevi, iv. 16. 1 v. _“rkpada, i. 15. 5, 6. 
Vinkh + *vi, i. 37. 4. - rksdma, i. 54. 8,5: 56. 1. 
uktha, i. 40. 2 (bis); 45. 1 (quot.); rksdman, ii 2. 9 (bis), 10. 
iii. 3. 2 ; 6 (vdigvdmitra u.), 9 ff.; | rgveda, i. 1. 3; iii. 7. 8. 
4. 1. | Reyacriiga Kacyapa, iii. 40. 1 v. 
ugra (-am sdmnah), i. 51. 8; (-o| rsikalpa, i. 4. 2. 
devah), iv. 5. 1; 10. 10. ekacakra, iii. 16. 5. 
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ekapad, iii. 16. 5. 
ekaputra, ii. 5. 2. 
ekardj, iv. 8. 4, 15. 
ekaviiga (-am sama), i. 
(bis). 
ekavira, ii. 5. 1. 
ekavratya, iii. 21. 3. 
ekastha, i. 37. 5. 
*ekastomabhdagdnumantra, iii. 18. 
6, 7. 
ve), iii. 17. 6, 9. 
*etdavaddavasa, ii. 12. 6. 
*Etureta (2), see Atisima E. 
Aiksvaka, see Bhageratha A. 
Aiksvaka Varsna, i. 5. 4. 
Aitareya, see Mahidasa. 
Aindroti, see Drti A. Céunaka. 
dilaba, i. 51. 1. 
om va, iv. 8. 6 (ter). 
om vaiSe om vase om vase hum bha 
om vae, iv. 8. 9. 
okdra, iv. 18. 2; 14. 2 (bis). 
om, i. 1, 6, 7; 2. 1 (quater), 2 (qua- 
ter); 3.5; 9. 2 (quater), 3 (bis) ; 
10. 2, 7, 11; 18. 10, 11; 23. 7; 
24, 4 (bis) ; 30.1; iii. 6. 2; 10. 10, 
11; 18. 8, 10, 12,13; 14. 9; 18. 5, 
7; 19.1,6,7. Rule as to its pro- 
nunciation, i. 24. 3. — (‘ yes’) iii. 
8.5; 29.6; 30.2; 31. 6. 
ovd ova, i. 9.1; 17. 1. 
ova ova ova hum bha i. 3. 1. 
ovdse ovi3e ovd3e hum ova, i. 
2.3; iii. 39. 1. 
ovd3e ovd3e ova3e hum bha vo va, 
iv. 14. 2. 
kaisa (neuter !), i. 25. 5. 
Kansa * Varaki, iii. 41. 1 v. 
Kaisa *Varakya, iii. 41. 1 v.; iv. 
17. 1 v. 
Kaksivant, ii. 5. 11. 
kathda, iv. 6. 2. 
kam (particle), i. 45. 2. 
karmavant (*‘ active’), i. 48. 11. 
kaldgas, iii. 38. 8 ; 39. 1. 
kalydna (comparat.), 
(quater). 
Kagyapa, iv. 3. 1. 
Kdksaseni, see Abhipratdrin K, 
VOL. XVI. 33 
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Kandviya, iii. 10. 2 (bis). 
see Janacruta K., Nagarin 
Janagruteya K., Sayaka 
Jdnagruteya K. 
Katydyani, see Daksa K. Atreya. 
Kadpeya, iii. 2. 2, 12. 
see Caunaka K. 
kama (adv. accus.), i. 54. 1, 5. 
kamacdra (noun), iii. 28. 3. 
*kamadughaksiti, i. 10. 1. 
kdmapra, iv. 6. 1, 2. 
*kamdgayin, ii. 5. 12. 
*Karirddi (plur.) ii. 4. 4. 
kadrsndyasa, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 
Kavya, see Uganas K. 
Kadg¢yapa, iii. 40. 2 v. 
see Reyacriiga K., Devataras 
Cydvasdyana, K., Crusa 
Vahneya K. 
kinkama, i. 11. 2. 
kimdevatya, i. 59. 12. 
kuksi, i. 56. 1. 
Kubera *Varakya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
kubhra, i. 4. 5; iii. 39. 5. 
kumbyd, i. 50. 5 (ter) ; 53. 9. 
Kuru (sing.), i. 59. 1: (plur.) i. 38. 
1: see kdurava. 
Kurupajiedla (plur.), iii. 7. 6; 8. 7 ; 
30. 6,9; iv. 6.2; 7. 2. 
kugala (with dat.), iii. 8. 3. 
Vvkr + vi, ii. 2. 9. 
Krsnadatta Léuhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
"Krsnadhrti Sdtyaki, iii. 42. 1 v. 
“Krsnardta Ldauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
see Triveda K. Lauhitya. 
krsndjina (*poss. cpd.), iii. 8. 7. 
kegagmacru (*plur.), iii. 9. 4; iv. 6. 4. 
Kegin Darbhya, iii. 29. 1, 2. 
Kdupayeya, see Uccdi¢cravas. 
kdurava, iii. 29. 1. 
kratu, iii. 39. 3-10. 
vkrand + abhi, ii. 2. 9. 
*Kratujateya, see Rama K. Vaiyd- 
ghrapadya. 
krild, iii. 25. 8. 
krduiica, i. 37. 6; 51, 12. 
yvksar + ‘abhi-vi, i. 10. 1. 
Ksdimi, see Sudaksina K. 


ksudra, iii, 28. 4, 
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khala (-G devatd), i. 5. 1, 4. | year + abhi-ava, iv. 1. 2 ff. 
*Galinasa *Arksakdyana, i. 38.4. | yeal + anu-vi, iii. 21. 4. 
Gandharvapsaras (plur.), i. 41.1; veal + vi, iii. 21. 4. 
55. 10, 11; iii. 5. 1. | edtvdla, i. 5. 5. 
vgam + anu (of the fire), iii. 1.7. | yedy (conject.), iii. 31. 3. 
ygam + adhi(pass.), i. 39.4;:47.4. citi. iii. 10. 8, 9. 
ygarh (with genit.), i. 16. 11. Caikitdneya, i. 37. 7: ii. 5. 2; 
vg4 (caus. *‘ play ’), i. 58. 2. (plur.) i. 41. 1. 
Vga + ud, i, 2.2; 10.7; 14.4; 18.) see Brahmadatta C., Véasi- 
11; 24. 4; 27. 7; 30. 5; 32. 6; 38. | stha C. 
1,3; 45.7; 54. 4,5,13; 57.9; 58. Caitrarathi, see Satyaddhivaka C. 
1; 60. 1 ff.; ii. 7. 2, 4 ff.; 8. 38,9; jagat?, i. 18. 6; 55. 2; 57.1: iv. 
iii. 17. 4; 30. 2-5; 31: 1, 6 ff. ; iv. 2. 8. 
8. 7,9; 9. 5. jan + abhi (with accus.), iii, 11. 
vga + upa (‘address’?), iii. 2.2. 2-7. 
gathd, 1. 50. 4 (ter); 53.9; 57.1. | Janagruta Kandviya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
gadha, iii. 9. 9. _ Janacruta *Varakya, iii. 41. 10; 
gayatra, i. 1.8; 2.3; 3.7; 87. 7; iii. iv. 17. 1 v. 
11. 5; 38. 4, 7,9; iv. 8.5; 18.8, | japya, iii. 7. 3. 
10; 14.2; 15. 8; 16. 1. | Jamadagni, iii. 3. 11 ; iv. 8. 1. 
gayatri, i. 1. 8; 17.2; 18.4; 55.2; Jayaka Lauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
57. 1; iv. 2.2; 6.8; 7. 6; 8. Jayanta, see Yagasvin J. Lauhi- 
1, 2. | tya. 
*gayatrimukha, iv. 8. 2. _ Jayanta Pardgarya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
garhapatya, iv. 26. 15. _ Jayanta *Varakya, iii. 41. 1 v 
*gitagita (plur.), i. 52. 9. (two persons of this name); iv. 
Gupta, see Vaipageita Ddrdhaja- 17. 1 v. 
yanti G. Lauhitya. Jaénagruta, see Nagarin J. Kan- 
vgrh + ud, i. 5. 6. dviya. 
+ prati, iv. 6.9; 7.7; 8.1,2. Jdnagruteya, see Ulukya J., Sa- 
vgrh + vi, iii. 19. 1. | yaka J. Kandviya. 
gotra, iii. 14. 1. | Jabdla, iii. 9. 9; (dual) iii. 7. 2, 3, 
goptr, iii. 29. 6. 5, 7, 8 (bis). 
Gobala Varsna, i. 6. 1. see Gogru, Cukra. 
*gobhaga, i. 10. 1. jivana, i. 53. 8 ff. 
“Gogru (a Jabala), iii. 7. 7. vjr + nis (*prim. conj.), iii. 33. 3. 
Gautama (patron. of Aruni), i.42.1. | Jaivali, i. 38. 4. 
Gdusukti, iv. 16. 1 v.  *jyesthabrahmana, iv. 28. 1, 5. 
glad (with dat.), iii. 10. 3. jyotismant, i. 48. 11. 
caksurmaya, i. 28. 7. _*Jvdlayana, iv. 16. 1 v. 
“caksuccrotra (poss. cpd.), i. 10.1. | tathd (exclam.), iii. 6. 2, 4. 
caturangula, iii. 38. 6. | taddevatya, i. 59. 12. 
| 


ksuradhar4, iii. 13. 9. | year + anu-sam, iii. 28. 2. 
| 


*caturviigatyaksara, iii. 38.9; iv.| tadvana, iv. 21. 6. 

2. 2. ytan + anu-sam, iv. 2. 4, 7, 10. 
*caturvingatyardhamasa, iii. 38.9. | ytap + a (adv. locat. of pple.), iii. 
*catusputra, ii. 5. 5. | 82.7%. 

‘catugeatvarincgadaksara, iv. 2. 5. | ytap + upa, iv. 2. 4, 7, 10, 11 (bis). 
ycar (with pple.), iii. 7. 5. ‘*tapastanu, i. 10. 1. 
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| 
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tamra, iv. 1. 7; 23. 7; 24. 12. 


trtiyasavana, i. 16. 5; 87. 4 (ter); 


iv. 2. 8 (bis), 10. 
yvirp + *anu-sam, i. 14. 4. 
tejasvin, i. 48. 11. 
trapu, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 

traya veda, i. 1. 1, 2; 8. 1, 3, 4, 10. 

trayi vidyd, i. 18. 10; 19. 2; 28. 6; 
45. 3; 58. 2. 

*trayodacgamdsa (poss. cpd.), *. 10. 6. 

Trasadasyu, ii. 5. 11. 

tridhatu, iv. 23. 6, 7. 

‘triputra, ii. 5. 4. 

trivistapa (neuter), iii. 19. 7. 

*Triveda *Krsnarata Léauhitya, iii. 
42. 1 v. 

tristubh, i. 18. 5; 55. 2; 57. 1; iv. 2.5. 

trydyusa (quot.), iv. 3. 1 (bis). 

trydvrt, iii. 11. 5. 

Daksa Katydyani Atreya, iii. 41. 
lv; iv. 17. Lv. 

*Daksajayanta Lauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

Vdagh + pra (‘future ind.), iii. 15. 4. 

“dandopdnaha, iv. 6. 4. 

“dada (exclam..), iii. 6. 2. 

dada tathé hantad him bha iii. 
6. 4. 

darcata, iv. 1. 1. 

*dacaputra, ii. 5. 9. 

dagavdjin, i. 4. 3. 

*Dairdhajayanti, see Vaipageita D. 
Gupta Lauhitya, Vaipageita D. 
Drdhajayanta Léuhitya. 

Darbhya, see Kegin D. 


Ddlbhya (patron. of Brahmadatta 


Caikitaneya), i. 38. 1; 56. 3. 
Dalbhya, see Baka D. 
‘divastambhana, i. 10. 9, 10. 
ydih + “vi, iii, 14. 11 (bis). 
“diptdgra, ii. 4. 1, 3 (bis). 
*duranusampraya, iii. 33, 2. 
“duranicana, iii. 7. 5. 
durdhd, ii. 14. 6. 
*dirtpu, iii. 33. 2. 
“diiredevata, i. 14. 1. 
drdha, iv. 22. 13. 
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| Drti Aindroti Cdunaka, iii. 40. 
¥drp, iii. 29. 4 (bis). 
| ydrh, i. 55. 4 ff. 
Kacgyapa, 
tii. 40. 20, 
devagrut (siman), i. 14, 2. 
devdgva, iv. 8. 8, 
Déivapa, see Indrota D. (dunaka. 
dydvaprthivi, i. 50. 1. 
ydru + *anu-sam, i. 25. 4. 
+ upa (‘ sing the upadrava’), 
2. 95 iv. 10. 6, 15. 
dru + vi, i, 54. 8. 
dvadagaha, iii. 31. 1, 6. 
“*dviputra, ii. 5. 3. 
ydha + apa-ni, i. 8. 6. 
vydha + abhi, iii. 31. 7. 


ydha+ prati-sam (active), iii. 4. 6; 


28. 4 (bis), 8; 24. 4 (bis). 

Vdha + vi-d (pple.), iii, 28. 5. 

V3dha (pple. dhita), i. 38. 6. 

dhdyyd, iii. 4. 1-8. 

dhi, i. 58. 8 (bis), 10 (bis): (plural) 
i. 57. 1 (bis). 

dhitagarira, iii. 30, 3, 4 ; 89. 2. 

Dhrtardstra (a demon), iv. 26. 15. 

Nagarin Jédnagruteya Kdandviya, 

| ynam + sam, ii. 12. 9. 

‘navanitapinda, iii. 5. 3. 

*navaputra, ii. 5. 9. 

| Néka, iii. 13. 5. 

*ndmartipa, iv. 22. 8. 

ndrdcansi, i. 50. 6 (ter); 53. 9: 
57. 1. 

“nikharvadha, i. 10. 4; 28.3; 29. 5. 

ynij + ava (‘intens.), ii. 14. 4. 

nitardm, i. 38. 2 (bis). 

nidhana, i. 12. 2,4, 7; 18. 1, 38,5; 
19. 2; 21.7; 31. 2,9; 35.6; 36. 
1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 54. 8; 57.5; 
58. 9; 59. 10; iii. 34.3; (nidha- 
nam i + wpa), ii. 2. 9; iii, 34. 
3; iv. 0. 7; 20. 7, 16. 

*nidhanakrta, i. 35. 6. 


| 
| 


‘ 


*Drdhajayanta, see Vipageit D. Lau- *nidhanasamstha, i. 12. 2. 


hitya, 
yanta D. Laiuhitya. 


Vaipagcita Dardhaja- *niyutadhd, i. [10. 4 ;] 28.3; 29, 5. 


nivid, iii. 4. 1, 2 (ter), 3. 
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ni¢cd, iv. 5. 2. 

niska, i. 35. 7, 8. 

ynt + abhi-ati, i. 12. 7, 9; 18. 
3, 5. 

ni + vi, iii. 29. 2, 6. 

1 ned + “pra, i. 1. 3-5 ; 23. 3-8. 

nyatiga, i. 4. 2-5; 45.5; ii. 12. 1, 
2; iii. 37. 7 (bis). 

*nyarbudadhd, i. 10. 4; 28.3; 29. 5. 

*nvdva, i. 12. 8; 13. 2.4; ii, 10. 9, 
12, 15, 18, ete. 

nvai, i. 4. 7; iii. 31. 10. 

*pancaputra, ii. 5. 6. 

ypandy, iii. 13. 3. 

pandyya, i. 38. 5, 

ypat + "upa-apa, i. 11. 7. 

Pataiiga Praéjapatya, iii. 30. 3. 

ypad + sam (causat.), i. 51. 4; 
56. 10. 

padma (numeral), i. 10. 4; 28. 3; 
29. 5. 

para, i. 9. 3. 

Para Atnéara, ii. 6. 11. 

paramapurusa, i. 27. 2. 

Paramesthin Prajapatya, iii. 40. 

parah-parovariyant, i. 10. 5 (bis). 

*parakranti, i. 26. 5. 

pardain (‘useless’), i. 2. 4, 5. 

paridhaniya, iii. 4. 1-3 ; 16. 6. 

parigsad, ii. 11, 18, 14. 

parisvaiga, iii. 29. 7; 30. 1. 

parvan, iii. 23. 4, 8; 24. 4, 

paldva (*sing.), 1. 54. 1. 

*Palligupta Lauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
ypu¢g + anu, i. 8. 7 (bis). 

pacyata, i. 56. 6. 

yprath (causat.), i. 37. 4. 

paiicdla, iii. 29. 1. 

Pardcarya, see Asddha Uttara P., 
Jayanta P., Vipageit Cakuni- 
mitra P., Sudatta P. 

*Parthucravasa (ademon), iv. 26, 15. 
*Parsna Cailana, ii. 4. 8. 

pitu, iv. 8. 2. 

pitrrdja, iv. 5. 2. 

*punyakrt, i. 5. 1. 

punyakrtyd, 1. 30. 4. 

punarmrtyu, iii. 35. 7, 8 (bis). 


H. Oecrtel, 


*punassambhiiti, iii. 27. 18, 17. 
*purdnetihdsa, i. 53. 9. 
purisya (quot.), iv. 3. 3. 
purodhd, iii. 6. 6, 7, 8. 
purovata, i. 12. 9; 36. 1. 
Pulusa Pradcinayogya, iii. 40, 2 v. 
puspa (quot.), iv. 3. 1. 
ypu + anu, i. 50, 8; 54. 2; 57.2. 
putt, ii. 15. 2. 
yprech + ati, i. 59. 13. 
*prthaksalila, i. 10. 1. 
*prthivipratistha, i. 10. 9, 10. 
*prthivyupara, i. 10. 1. 
Prthu Vdinya, i. 10. 9; 
45. 1. 
Paulusi, see Satyayajiia P. Praci- 
nayogya. 
*Pdulusita, see Satyayajiia P. 
pra (one of the five vydhrtis), ii. 
9. 3, 4. 
*pragad, i. 20. 6; 21. 3. 
| pragatha, iii. 4. 1-3. 
prajatikama, iii. 18. 6. 
i. 8. 12. 
 prajavant, i. 52. 2. 
“*prajnhdvant, i. 43. 11. 
_ pratigraha, i. 58. 6. 
pratipat, iii. 14. 2 (?): iv. 14. 5. 
pratibodhavidita, iv. 19. 4. 
pratiripa, i. 27. 5 (bis); 47. 1. 
pratisthd, i. 20. 6; 21. 2. 
pratisthavant, i. 48. 11. 
pratihara, i. 3.7; 11.9; 12. 4,7; 
18. 1, 3,5; 19. 2; 21. 7; 31. 2, 7; 
35. 5; 86. 1, 3,5, 6, 7, 8,9; 37.7; 
54. 8; 58. 9; 59. 8. 
Pratidarga, iv. 8. 7. 
pratti, i. 58. 6; iii. 6. 1, 2 (bis), 5. 
| pratyaksam (adv.), i. 33.5; ii. 2. 
| %& 
| *prathamanirbhinna, iii. 14. 8. 
*prapatisnu, i. 48. 5 (bis). 
prabhiti, ii. 4. 6 (bis). 
pramoda, iii. 25. 4. 
*prayutadhdé, i. 10. 4; 28. 3; 29. 5. 
pravaha ("carrying forth’), iii. 
28. 3. 
“prasama, i. 15. 4. 
prasadmi (adv.), i. 15. 4. 
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prastava, i. 11.6; 12.4,7; 18, 1, 3, 
5; 17.8; 19.2; 21. 7; 31. 2,4; 33. 
3, 5,9, 10; 34.1; 35.3; 36.1, 3.5, 
6, 7,8, 9; 54.8; 58.9; 59.5; iii. 
38. 9. 

prastotr, iii. 18. 3, 6. 

Prdcinayoga, i. 39. 1. 

see Pulusa P., Satyayajiia 

Paulusi P., Somagusma Sdtya- 
yajni P. 

Pracinagala (plur.), iii. 10. 1. 

*Pracinagali, iii. 7. 2, 3, 5, 7; 10. 2. 

Pradjdpatya, see Paramesthin P. 

praiic successive ’ ?), i. 21. 4. 

pradnamaya, i. 29. 1. 

*prdnasamhita, i. 10, 1. 

prandpdna (dual), ii. 5. 3; 6. 2; 
iii. 21. 7, 10. 

prataranuvaka, iii. 16. 5, 6. 


pratassavana, i. 16. 5, 12; 37. 1, 


(ter) ; iv. 2. 2 (bis), 4. 
Prétrda Bhalla, iii. 31. 4. 
pradegamdatra, iii. 33. 5. 
Prdsravana, see Plaksa P. 
*Prosthapdda * Varakya, iii. 41. 1 v. 
Vpyd + a (causat.), i. 8. 12. 
Plaksa Praésravana, iv. 26. 12. 
Vplu + 4G, ii. 2. 9. 
Vplu + *ni, i. 56. 7-9. 
yplu + *pard, i. 56. 4. 
yplu + pra, iv. 11, 10. 
plu + sam (causat.), i. 36. 1. 
Baka Dalbhya, i. 9. 3; iv. 7. 2. 
bandhuta, i. 59. 10. 
Bamba * Ajadviga, ii. 7. 2. 6. 
*balivdhana, iv. 24. 9 (bis). 
balivarda, i. 4. 3. 
bahispavamana, i. 5. 6 ; iii. 5. 5. 
bahuputra, ii. 5. 11; 9. 10. 
buhula, iii. 20. 2. 
bahvrea, iii. 4. 2. 
Babhravya, see Caikha B. 
bimba, iii. 5. 6. 
bila, iii, 21. 3. 
brhant (fem. -hati), ii. 2. 5. 
bradhna, iii. 13. 7. 
brahmatva, iii. 15. 2. 
Brahmadatta Cdikitdneya, i. 38. 

1 > 59. 1. 
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brahman, i. 1. 8; 25. 10; 26.8; 33. 
2; 40.3; ii. 13. 1, 2: iii, 4. 5,9; 
15. 2, 3; 16. 5,6; 17. 1 ff. ; 28. 1, 
2; 33. 4,7; 38. 1,2; iv. 14.1; 
18. 5 ff.; 19.1; 20. 1, 2; 21.1 
ff. ; 24. 11; 25. 1 ff. 

brahmayagas, iv. 24. 11. 

brahmavarcasakama, i. 37. 6. 

*brahmdsandi, iv. 24. 10 (ter). 

brdhmanakula, iii. 28. 4. 

*bradhmanabhakta, i. 10. 1. 

brahmani, iii. 4. 5, 9; 21. 7 (6. 
upanisad). 

bha (exclam.) i. 4. 2 ff. 

bhakara, iv. 14. 2. 

Bhageratha Aiksvaka, iv. 6. 1, 2. 

bhadra, i. 46. 2, 3. 

bhandumant (-mat sama), iii. 6. 6. 

- bhara (epith. of the moon), iii. 27. 
11. 
*bharandakesna (?), i. 54. 2. 
iii. 39. 1. 
bhd, iii. 10. 10 (or bhds ?). 
Bhalla, see Pratrda B. 
| Bhdllabin (plur.), ii. 4. 7. 
*bhdvant, i. 48. 11. 
| bhima, i. 57. 1. 
| Dhimala, i. 57. 1 (bis). 
| *bhuvanddi, iii. 17. 6, 7. 
| bhuvas, i. 1. 4; 28. 6; iv. 28. 2. 
bhi + anu, i. 54. 7; iv. 12. 6. 
ybht + anw-vi, iv. 12. 10; 14, 4. 
ybhi + adhi, i. 55. 1 (bis). 
“bhitahan, ii. 3. 4, 11. 
| bhiiti, ii. 4. 7 (bis) ; iii. 20. 8, 11 ; 21. 
5: 27. 3, 12. 

bhiman, i. 46. 1. 

bhir bhuvas, iv. 28. 4. 

bhir bhuvas svar, ii. 9. 3, 7: iii. 17. 
2; 18.4; iv. 5.5; 28. 6. 

bhiribhara, i. 10. 9, 10. 

bhiis, i. 1. 3; 23. 6; iv. 28. 1. 

bhoga, i. 35. 7. 

ybhres, iii. 16. 5 (bis); 17. 1. 

bhresa, iii. 16. 7 (bis). 
*madhudhdana, i. 22. 1. 
madhunaili, i, 22. 1. 
madhuparka, 1. 59. 1-3, 11. 


*madhuputra, 1. 55. 1. 


| 
| 
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*madhvdlopa, 1. 22. 8. 
Manu, iii. 15. 2, 
*manonetra, iii. 32. 9. 
manomaya, i. 28. 5. 
*manoyukta (?), iii. 5. 5. 
*manortipa, iv. 22. 13. 


ymantray + anu, iii. 18. 2, 3 (bis), | 


4 (bis), 5, 6, 7 (bis): 19. 1, 7. 
vymantray + d, i. 59. 2, 3. 
mandra, i. 51. 6. 

*mamatvin, i. 51. 3; 58. 8. 
mayobhii, iv. 3. 2. 

*marict, iii. 35. 6. 

martydmrta (dual, *copul. epd.), i. 

25. 3. 
mala, i. 57. 1 (bis). 
mahdgrama (*possess. cpd.), iii. 

13. 5. 

*mahdniveca, iii. 10. 5. 
mahdmansa (plur.), i. 48. 5. 
mahdcana, ii. 15, 2; (superlat.), ii. 

15. 1. 

Mahiddsa Aitareya, iv. 2. 11. 
mahina (conject.), iii. 20. 2. 
vmahiy, i. 48. 5. 

mahiyd, i. 29. 8; 46. 2; 48. 5. 

ma (absolutely), i. 59. 13. 
Matarigvan, iv. 20. 8. 

-miatra, see prajapatimatra. 
mddhyandina savana, i. 16. 5; 37. 

3 (ter.) ; iv. 2. 5 (bis), 7. 

Manava, see Carydta M. 

*mdnusanikdcana, iii. 14. 7. 
*mahdvrsa, iii. 40. 2. 

ymi + “abhi-ni, iv. 14. 2. 
*Mitrabhiti Lauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 
ymis + ni, iii. 17. 6, 9; iv. 21. 4. 
ymue + *abhi-ati, i. 30. 4. 
Muiija Saémacravasa, iii. 5. 2. 
*muhurdiksin, i. 39. 1. 

mita, i, 20. 5. 

mrgayd car), iii. 29. 2. 
mrtyupdga, iv. 9. 1, 3-9; 10. 1-9, 

18. 
ymrd + pra, ii. 11. 1. 
mrdu, ii. 3. 2. 
ymr¢ (intens.), i. 8. 10. 
ymr¢ + prati-abhi, i. 22. 6. 
maitravaruna, iii. 6. 4. 


HT. Ocrtel, 


| moda, iii. 25. 4. 
yaksma (rdjan), iv. 1. 8. 
| yajurveda, i. 1. 4; iii. 15. 7, 8. 
yajustas, iii. 17. 1. 
-yajiakdma, i. 14. 4. 
“*yathdagita, i. 55. 18. 
yathdyatanam (adv.), i. 18. 3. 
_*yaddevatya, i. 59. 12. 
“yadvidvans, iv. 6. 6 ; 7. 4. 
| ¥yam + vi-d, i. 37. 5. 
yacasvin, i. 48. 11. 
Yagasvin Jayanta Léuhitya, iii. 
yas + *prati (conject.), i. 5. 7. 
yataydman, i. 38. 6. 
*ydvaddvasa, ii. 12. 6. 
| V2yu + pra, i. 8. 11 (bis). 
| yukti, iii. 5. 4. 
vyuj + pra, iv. 6. 7: 7. 5. 
rajatamaya, iv. 1. 5. 
*rapasa (?), iii. 2. 4, 15. 
rahasi (adv.), ii. 13. 5. 
rdjakula, iii. 28. 4. 
Raima *Krdatujateya Vaiyaghrapad- 
ya, iii. 40. 2; iv. 16.1 v. 
rus, iii. 27. 2 (bis). 
yruh + *sam-ud, iii. 3. 1. 
retasvin, i. 48. 11. 
resman, i. 2. 6. 
rdibhi, i. 50. 7; 57. 1. 
rodhasi, i. 25. 5. 
Réuhina, a demon (quot.), i. 29. 7, 
10. 
| ylabh + upa, iii. 29. 7 ; 30. 1. 
laja, i. 8. 11. 
i. 45.4; 51.3; 54.3; 58.7; 
iii, 37. 6. 
lokajit, iii. 20. 10. 
loma |-saman ?}, i. 38. 3. 
lomaca, i. 38. 3. 
losta, i. 7. 6; 60. 8; ii. 3. 12, 13. 
lohamaya, iv. 1. 4. 
lohdyasa, iii. 17. 3 (bis). 
*lohitastoka, iii. 9. 2. 
| ylohitdy, i. 12, 4; iv. 5. 1; 10. 10. 
Ldauhitya, see Krsnadatta L., Krs- 
 nardta L., Jayaka L., Triveda 
Krsnarata L., Daksajayanta L., 


| 
Palligupta L., Mitrabhiti L., 
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Yagasvin Jayanta L., Vipageit | 
Drdhajayanta L., Vdipagcita 
Dérdhajayanti Gupta L., Vai-| 
pageita Dardhajayanti Drdha- 
jayanta L., Cyadmajayanta L., 
Cyamasujayanta L., Satyacra- 
vas L. 
vad (intens.), iii. 16. 3, 5. 
yvad + apa, iii. 7. 5. 
vana (conject.), iii. 31. 3. 
*varunapariyatana, i, 10. 1. 
vartani, iii. 16. 1-3. 
*varsapavitra, i, 10. 1. 
varsuka, i. 36. 2. 
valgu, i. 51, 10. 
vaga (-¢e kr), ii. 4. 1, 2. 
vasat, iii. 17. 4; vasatkdra, i. 54.8. | 
yV2vas + vi (adv. locat. of pple), 
iv. 5. 1. 
vasantd (adv.), i. 35. 2. 
Vasistha, iii. 2. 18; 15. 2; 
(bis), 7. Cf. vdsistha. 
Vvd + ava, iii. 21. 2 (bis). 
“*vakprabhita, i. 10. 1. 
vagdevatya, i. 59. 14. 
vaiimaya, i. 28. 3. 
vde (one of the five vydhrtis), ii. 9. 
8, 6; (exclam..), iii. 10. 10; 14. 9. 
vacamyama, iii. 16. 6. 
*Varaki, see Kansa V. 
*Varakya, see KansaV.., Kubera 
| 


18. 6. 


Janacruta V., Jayanta V., Pros- 
thapdda V. 

Varsna, see Aiksvdka V., Gobala 
Vz. 

vasistha, iii. 15. 2. 

Vasistha Cdikitdneya, i. 42. 1. 

Vahneya, see Crusa V. Kacyapa. 

+ *prati (conject.), iii. 10. 5) 
(bis). 

vid + anu (‘assent’), iii, 10. 1. 

Vipageit *Drdhajayanta Lduhitya, 
iii. 42. 1 v. 

Vipageit *Cakunimitra Pardgarya, | 
iii. 41. 1 v. 

vipra (conject.), i. 53. 8. 

vibhi, iii. 27. 2. 

vibhiti, i. 20. 6; 21. 1; 42. 8. 

vibhitimant, i. 43. 11. 


Vdipageita 


viratra, iv. 5. 3. 
vivacana, i. 9. 5. 
vigvandman, iv. 4. 1. 


*vigvabhiraksana, iv. 4. 1. 


Vigvamitra, iii. 3. 7; 15. 1; (plur.) 

iii. 15.1. Cf. vdigvdmitra. 
vigvdyu, iv. 1. 7. 
vigvahd, iv. 1. 7. 
vVvis + pari, ii. 15. 3; iii. 1. 21. 
visu (?), iv. 23. 6. 
vistapa, iii. 13.7. Cf. trivistapa. 
vindgathin, i. 58. 2. 
vrksagra, iii, 10. 9 (bis). 
yort + anu, i. 40, 2. 
+ *abhi-pari, iii. 13. 5. 
yurt + sam-d, iv. 10. 10. 
vrsta, i. 13. 1. 
vedi, i. 5. 5. 
vvest + ni (*prim. conj.), i. 2. 6, 7. 
Vaikuntha (Indra), iv. 5.1; 10. 10. 
Vainya, i. 45. 2. 

see Prthu V. 


Vaipagcita *Dardhajayanti Gupta 


Lduhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

*Dardhajayanti *Dr- 
dhajayanta Laéuhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

Vaimrdha (Indra), iv. 10. 10. 

Vaiyaghrapadya, see Rima Kra- 
tujateya V. 


vdigvamitra, iii. 3. 6. 


vaisarjaniya adhuti), iii. 10. 7. 
vydpti, i. 42. 7; 59. 13. 
vydptimant, i. 48. 11. 

vyahita, iii. 28. 5. 

vydhrti, i. 23. 6; 24.4; ii. 9. 3. 


 vytidhacchandas, iii. 31. 1, 6. 
"*vyomdnta (numeral), i. 9. 5; 10. 4; 


28. 3; 29. 5. 


“vratacdrya, iii. 3. 7. 
yvrage + a& (with ‘ablat.), i. 19. 3; 


57. 9; 58. 10. 
vratya (plur., divyd vrdatydah), i. 10, 
9; 34.6; 45.1. Cf. ekavratya. 


*“Cakunimitra, see Vipageit Pa- 


rdc¢arya. 
Caiikha Babhravya, iii. 41. 1 v; 
iv. 17. lv. 


Catyayani Atreya, iii. 40. 


1v. 
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catasani, i. 50, 4-7. 
Carva, iv. 10, 10. 
Caryata Manava, ii. 7. 1; 8. 38, 5. 
Catydyani, i. 6. 2; 30.1; ii. 2.8; 
4.3: 9.10; iii. 18. 6; 28.5; iv. 
16.1v; 17%. 14. 
see Caiiga Atreya. 
Cdndilya, see Suyajiia (. 
cdantika, iv. 3. 2. 
*cdntimant, i. 48. 11. 
“cimiilaparna (dual), i. 38. 4. 
(‘dldvatya, i. 38. 4. 
cithila, iv. 22. 12. 
cukra, iii. 15, 6, 7 (bis), 8 (bis), 9. 
(Cukra (a Jabala), iii. 7. 7. 
+ “d-vi, (pple.) iv. 1, 7. 
ctidraka (*dimin.), iii. 9. 9. 
ctisa, i. 57. 6. 
(dilana (plur.), i. 2. 3; ii. 4. 6. 
see Parsna ('., Sucitta (. 
(dunaka, i. 59. 2. 
see Indrota Dvdivapa ¢., 
Drti Aindroti ¢. 
Cdunaka Kapeyu, iii. 1. 21. 
cmacdana, i. 38. 3; (conject.), iii. 


31. 3. 

“Cyamajayanta Lauhitya (two per- | 
sons of this name), iii. 42.1v. _ 

*Cyamasujayanta Lauhitya, iii. 42. 
lv. 

*Cydvasdyana, see Devataras 
Kd¢yapa. 

Cydvagvi, see Isa 

crimant, i. 48. 11. 

yeru + d (causat.), iv. 7.3. 

yeru + prati-a (causat.), iv. 7. 3. 

veru + *prati-upa, i. 38. 3. 

Crusa Vahneya Kacyapa, iii. 40. 
1v. 

eresthata, iv. 11. 3. 

crotramaya, i. 28. 9. 

+ *ud, ii. 9. 8. 

clesman, iii. 17. 3. 

Cvdjani (a Vaicya), iii. 5. 2. 

iv. 1. 1. 

*satputra, ii. 5. 7. 

*sodagacata, iv. 2. 11 (bis). 

vsthiv + *adhi, i. 50. 3. 

*samgavakdla, iv. 10. 10, 18. 


H. Oertel, 


samgrahitr, iii. 7. 8; 8. 3. 


samveca, iv. 10. 10. 

samsad, ii. 11. 13, 14. 

samsava, i. 9. 3. 

sansthd, i. 20. 6; 21. 4. 

samsparea, iv. 26. 7. 

sajdta, i. 46. 2; 48. 3. 

sajatavanasyd, iv. 5. 4. 

+ abhi, ii. 15. 2. 

satanu, iv. 8.9; 9.9; 10. 8, 9. 

Satyayajiia Pdulusita, i. 39. 1. 

Satyayajiia Paulusi Pracinayogya, 
iii. 40. 1 v. 

Satyacravas Lauhitya, iii. 42. 1 v. 

“Satyadhivaka Caitrarathi, i. 39. 1. 

V1 sad + ud, iii. 14. 6. 

sadas, i. 54, 3 (ter), 5 (bis). 

saptakrtvas, iii. 34. 4. 

saptaputra, ii. 5. 8. 

saptaragmi (quot.), i. 28. 2. 

saptavidha (-aimh séma), i. 31. 3 (bis) ; 
iii. 34. 4. 

sabha, ii. 11. 13, 14. 

*samdnabuddha (?), iv. 1. 1. 

samapti, i. 46. 2, 4. 

sampat, iii. 27. 2; iv. 8. 9. 

samprati, i. 5. 5; 45.3; iii. 31. 2, 

sambhi, iii. 20. 3, 11 ; 21. 5; 27. 3, 
12. 

sambhiti, i. 46. 2,6; ii. 4. 5 (bis): 
iv. 7. 4 (bis). 

saras, i. 25. 5, 

sarvajava, iv. 20. 6, 10. 

sarvatodvara séma), i. 30, 2, 3. 

sarvaprayac¢citta, iii, 17. 3. 

sarvamrtyu, iv. 9. 9; 10. 8, 9, 18. 

sarvariipa, i. 27. 6 (bis). 


*sahasraputra, ii. 6. 11 (bis). 


sahasrdaksara, i. 10. 1. 


| sdiiga, iii. 3. 3, 5; iv. 8.9; 9.9; 


10. 8, 9, 13. 


| Sdtyaki, see Krsnadhrti S. 
Sdtyakirta (plur.), iii. 32. 1. 


see Anuvaktr S. 


| Sdtyayajii (plur.), ii. 4. 5. 


see Somacusma S. Prdcina- 


yogya. 
| sdmatas, iii. 17. 1. 


iM 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
i} | 
| 
| 
| 


Jaiminiya- Upanigad-Brahmana. 


siman, see ananvita, anisedha, | 


abhratrvya, ekavinga, devacrut, 


bandhumant, loma, saptavidha, 


sarvatodvara. 
3. siman (masc.), i. 34. 11. 
*simanvin, i. 48. 11. 
*simapatha, i. 6. 1. 
samaveda, i. 1. 5; iii. 15. 7, 8. 
*simavdirya, i. 59. 3, 12. 
Sadmacravasa, see Muiija S. 
sdmi (with genit.), iv. 2. 11. 
Sayaka Janagruteya Kandviya, iii. 
40. 2 v. 
ysic + “vi-d, see avydsikta. 
*sukrtarasa, iii. 14. 6. 
*Sucitta Cailana, i. 14. 4. 
Sudaksina, iii. 7. 8 ; 8. 6 (see Suda- 
ksina Ksdimi). 
Sudaksina Ksdimi, iii. 6. 3; 7. 1, 
4, 5, 6 (see Sudaksina). 


Sudatta Pdadrdgarya, iii. 41. 


iv. 17.1. 
sudhd, ii. 14. 6. 
*sumanusavid, iv. 6. 6; 7. 4 (bis). 
Suyajiia Cadndilya, iv. 17. 1. 
suyama, iii. 8. 4. 
suvar, iii. 14. 3, 4. 
suvarga, iii. 14. 4. 


suvarna (epith. of hiranya), iii. 


34. 6. 
suvarnamaya, iv. 1. 6. 
suhotr, iv. 6. 6; 7. 4 (bis). 
stiikta, iii. 4. 1-3. 
siici, i. 10. 3. 
stiidgatr, iv. 6. 6; 7. 4 (bis). 
*sinurtipa (?), iii. 15. 


+ abhi-pra (‘ind. of causat. 


ii. 14, 4, 
vsr + pra (‘approach’), iii. 29. 3. 
sopdana, iii. 8. 7. 
*Somabrhaspati (dual), i. 58. 9. 


Somagusma Sdtyayajhi Prdcina- 


yogya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
stana, iii. 14. 7. 
ystu (‘sing the stotra’), i. 59. 12. 
ystu + pra, i. 17.2; ii. 2. 9; iv. 9. 
4; 10. 2, 12. 
yates + sam, iv. 6. 7; 7. 5 (bis). 
*stutacastra (plur.), iii. 16. 6. 
VOL. XVI. 34 


stotra, iii. 3. 1. 
| stotriya, iii. 4. 1-3. 
stobha, i. 20. 6; 21. 5; 57. 5. 
_ stoma, i. 13. 8; iii. 4. 11; 5. 4. 
_ stomabhdga, iii. 8. 1, 2. 
*stomavant, i. 48. 11. 
sthali, ii. 7. 1. 
sthaviratama, iv. 14. 8. 
ysthad + *anu-upa, i. 46. 3-5; 
1-7; 48. 1-6. 
sthanu, iii. 13. 5, 6. 
sthiti, iii, 18. 7. 
spr, sprnati, iv. 9. 9; 10. 1-8. 
¥spr¢e + ni, ii. 12. 1. 
ysyand + vi, i. 10. 5, 
+ pari, iii. 29. 7. 
svadhvaryu, iv. 6. 6; 7. 4 (bis). 
svayambhi, iv. 11. 2. 
svar, i. 1. 5; 23. 6; iv. 28. 5. 
_ ysvar + anu, iv. 14. 2. 
ysvar + abhi, i. 21. 10, 11. 
“svarapaksa, iii. 18. 10. 
*svarganaraka (plur.), iv. 25. 5. 
svarya, iii. 33. 5, 6. 
svasriya, iii. 29. 1. 
*svdhdkdravasatkdara (dual), i. 13. 3. 
_ yhan (desid. pple.), iv. 1. 7. 
hantd (exclam.), iii. 6. 1, 4. 
haras, i. 21. 7; ii. 3. 1. 
| “haritaspre¢a (?), iv. 1. 1. 
“*harinila, iv. 1. 1. 
| hasa, iii. 25. 8. 
V2 ha + pra, iii. 31. 3; (pple.), i. 
| 25. 5. 
hivikadra, 1. 3. 7; 4. 1, 6,8; 11.5; 
12. 4, 7,9; 13. 8,5; 19. 2; 21.7; 
81. 2, 3; 33. 3, 5, 9, 10; 84.1; 
35. 2; 36. 1, 3, 5, 6, 8,9; 38.6; 
54.8; 57.5; 58. 9; 59. 4; iii. 12. 
2,3; 34. 2. 
| vhinkr, i. 3.4; 4.1, 6; ii. 2.9; iii. 
34. 2; iv. 10. 1, 11; (intens. pple.), 
i. 11. 5; 35. 2. 
him bha, i. 4. 1. 
him ova, i. 4. 6. 
_ him vo, i. 4. 8. 
*hiranyadanta, iii. 2. 4, 15. 
hum, iii. 10. 10. 
hum bag, iii. 10. 3. 


47. 
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hum bo, iii. 18. 2. 
hum iii. 13. 1. 

hum bha om iv. 8. 6. 
hum m4, iii. 12. 4. 

*huss (exclam.), iv. 22. 2. 
yvhr + abhi-vi-d, iii. 4. 5, 11. 


IT, Ocrtel, 


vhy + pari, i. 52. 8. 


aksara: yksar, i. 24. 1; 48. 8. 
ksi, i. 24. 2; 43. 8. 


antariksa: antah, antaryaksa, i. 


20. 4. 
Aydsya: ayam + dsya, ii. 
11. 8. 
arkya: re + ka, iv. 23. 4. 
asu: sti, i. 40. 7. 
asura: asu + yram, iii, 35. 3. 
Afgirasa : aiiga + rasa, ii. 11. 9. 
adi: + a, i. 11, 7. 
Vdha + G, i. 19. 2. 
dditya: «dd + 4, iv. 2. 9. 
dvarta: yvrt + 4d, iii, 33. 7. 
uras: uru, iv. 24, 2. 
re: yre, i. 15. 6. 
gayatra : gdyann atrayata, iii. 38. 
4. 
devacrut : devatah + y¢ru, i. 14. 3. 
patatiga: + aiiga, iii. 35, 2. 
pacyata: pag, i. 56. 6. 
pratihdra: yhr + prati, i. 11. 9. 
prasdma, prasdmi: pra + sdman, 
i. 15. 4. 


avagraha is used. 

Lingual n for n : see note to i. 1. 5. 

uv :v, tanuve, iv. 3. 2 (verse) ; suvar, 
iii. 14. 3, 4, suvarga, iii. 14. 4. 


Locat. of stems in -an without end- 
ing; as sdman, i. 21. 8; 53. 4; 


akgsan, i. 41. 7; 48. 9. 


II. 
ETYMOLOGIES, ETC. 


8. 75) 


mahiyd : ymahiy, i. 48. 5. 
Rudra: yrud, iv. 2. 6. 
| rodasi: yrud, i, 82. 4. 


vhr + pari-d, i. 35. 7. 
vhr + prati, ii. 2. 9; iv.9.6 : 10.4, 15, 
*Hrtsvagaya Allakeya, iii. 40. 2 v. 
*hrdaydgra, i. 10. 1. 

heman (adv. locat.), i. 35. 6. 
Héimavati, see Uma H. 
hotr, iii. 16. 2; 17. 4; 19. 6. 


prastdva: stu, i. 11. 6. 

Brhaspati : (véco) brhatydi patih, 
ii. 2. 5. 

bhimala: bhima + mala, i. 57. 1. 

madhuputra: mad adhyabhit, i. 
55. 1. 


Vasu: vasu, iv. 2. 3. 
vaigvamitra: vigva + mitra, iii. 
3. 6. 
catasani: gatam + ysu, i. 50. 
4 ff. 
sajata: yjan + saha, i. 48. 3. 
samudra: ydru + sam, i. 25. 4. 
sdman: i + sam, i. 33. 7; 40. 6; 
48. 7; 51. 2; iv. 18. 2. 
sama, i. 12. 5. 
sd + ama, i. 58. 5; 56. 2; 
iv. 23. 3. 
sindhu: i. 29. 2. 
suvarga : suvar + ygam, iii. 14, 4. 


GRAMMATICAL, 

The Grantha characters are liable to confuse pa and va, tta and kta, 
r and ra, th and dh, dh and y, also long and short vowels, especially u 
and w There is no distinction made between mma and mama. No 


hari: hr, i. 44. 5. 


‘Confusion of i-stems and i-stems: 
marici, iii. 35. 6. 
Numerals: see note on i. 10. 4; 
sahasran saptatith=70000. 
Verbs: pres. sprnati, see note 
on iv. 9.9; bhuij according to 


i 
| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
q 
i 
q 
| 
iW 
q 
| 
| 
|| 
YW 
Ta 


Taiminiya- Upanisad- Brahmana. 


a-conjugation, ii. 10. 4 ff.; | 
irregular imperfects samditat, i. | 
48. 7 (see note) and anvditat, iii. 
38. 10; sic, precative dsicydd, 
i. 3. 8 (see note); vdd + pari-d, 
past pples paryddatta and par- 
yatta side by side, ii. 3; ci, 3d. 
sing. pres. caye, i. 35. 7; peri- 
phrastic future with plural of | 
pple: ¢macgdndni bhavitadrah, ga- 
tdras smah, i. 38. 3; transitive | 
use of passive aorist in -i (?), iii. 
9. 9 (see note) ; adverbial gerund, | 
updpapatam, i. 11. 7. 
Composition : nidhanakrta for 
krta, i. 35. 6 (see note); apposi- | 
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tion instead of composition : pap- 
ma nyafigah, i. 45. 5; ii. 12. 1, 2; 
iii. 37. 7 (bis). 

Syntax : Superfluous wu: teno, i. 1. 
8; 6.6; 9.4; 33. 11; 34. 2, etc. ; 
genit. of time, i. 44. 9; dative of 
the infinitive after bri, ii. 15. 
8; kam after dat. infin., i. 45. 2 
(verse); 4/rdh with accusative, i. 
37. 3 ff.; s/vrage + d with abla- 
tive, i. 19. 3; i. 57. 9; 58. 10; 
locat. absolute of pples : dtapati, 
iii. 32. 7; upatapati, iv. 2. 11; 
vyusi, iv. 5. 1; verb in plural 
after caturvingati, i. 17.2; iii. 
38. 9. 


IV. 
1. VERSES. 


{ativyaddhi rdjanyag ¢érah, i. 4. | 
2, a Vedic reminiscence: see 
note. ] 

aditir dydur aditir, i. 41.4: RV. 
i. 89. 10, ete. 

apagyam gopdm anipadyamdanam, 
iii. 87.1: RV. i. 164, 31=x. 177. 
3, etc. 

dtmda devindm uta martydndm, iii. 
2. 4: cf. Chand. U. iv. 3. 7. 

dyur mataé matih pita, iv. 1. 7. 

indram uktham ream, i. 45. 1. 

imam prthivim,-i. 34. 7: AV. 
x. 8. 36. 

jyesthah, iii. 10. 12: AV. 
x. 8. 28. 

upé ’smai gayata, iii. 38. 6, 8: RV. 
ix. 11. 1 (SV. ii. 1, 113), etc. 

rsaya ete mantrakrtah, i. 45. 2. 

catvdri vak parimitd, i. 7.3; 40.1: 
RV. 1. 164. 45, etc. 

tat savitur varenyam, iv. 28. 1 ff.:: 
RV. iii. 62. 10 (SV. ii. 812), etc. 

trydyusamh kagyapasya jamadagnes 
iv. 3.1: AV. v. 28. 7. 

[navo-navo bhavasi jayamdanah, 
iii. 27. 11, Vedic allusion: see 
note. } 


pataiigam aktam, iii. 35.1: RV. x. 
177. 1, ete. 


patatigo vacam manasa, iii. 36. 2: 


RV. x. 177. 2, ete. 

mayt "dam manye bhuvanddi, iii. 
17. 6. 

mahatmanag caturo deval, iii. 2. 2: 
ef. Chand. U. iv. 3. 6. 

yad dydva indra te gatam, i. 32. 1: 
RV. viii. 70. 5 (SV. i. 278; ii. 
212.), ete. 

yas saptaragmir vrsabhas, i. 29. 7 : 
RV. ii. 12. 12, ete. 

ye ‘gnayah purisyah, iv. 3.3: TS. 
v. 5. 7. 4,5; VS. xviii. 67. 

yebhir vata isitah, i. 34.6: AV. x. 
8. 35. 

ripan-ripam pratiriipo, i. 44.1: 
RV. vi. 47. 18. 

ripan-ripam maghuva, i. 44. 6: 
RV. iii. 538. 8. 

sa no mayobhih, iv. 3. 2. 


sa yada vai mriyate, i. 4. 7. 


stri smdi ’vd ‘gre, i. 56. 5. 

sthindm cdivastambhanim, i. 10. 
9, rep ated in 10, but different 
in d. 
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HT. Oecrtel. 


2. YAJUSES, ETC. 


abhijid asy abhijayydsam, iii. 20. 
10. 

amo ‘ham asmi (longer version), i. 
54. 6 ; (abbreviated), 57. 4. 

aranyasya vatso ‘si, iv. 4. 1. 

updvartadhvam, iii. 19. 1; 34. 2. 

guha ’si devo ‘si, iii. 20. 1. 

digas stha ¢rotram, i. 22. 6. 

devena savitra prasitah, iii. 18. 3, 6. 

purusah prajdpatis sdma, i. 49. 3, 
4 (bis). 


prayds pranas prayas hum bha 
ovd, ii. 2. 7. 

mahin mahyd samadhatta, iii. 4. 5. 

yat purastad vdasi ’ndro, iii. 21. 1. 

vibhih purastat sampat pagccat, 

27. 2. 

_vyusi savitd bhavasi, iv. 5. 1. 

_gvetagvo dargato harinilo ‘si, iv. 
1. 1. 

_satyasya panthd, iii. 27. 10. 

_somah pavate, iii. 19. 1; 34. 2. 


CORRECTIONS. 


(Notes) 1°, supply aydny. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


. (Introduction) line 12, and note *, read Journal xv. for xiv. 
. (Text) i. 1. 8, read astigaphdah for asta¢aphah. 
. (Text) i. 5. 1, read akar ne for akar ne. 
(Translation) i. 5. 7, add ” after burns. 
. (Translation) i. 6. 1, add ” after immortality. 
. (Text) i. 7. 6, read losto for lostho, and cancel note *. 
. (Translation) i. 37. 5, read further on for above (?) 
. (Notes) 4411, read ripam-ripan for ripam-ripam. 
. (Translation) i. 54. 8, read three times [re] for [dgd ?]. 
. (Text) i. 60. 8, read losto for lostho, and cancel note '*. 
. (Text) ii. 63. 12, 13, read losto for lostho, and cancel note 3"°. 
. (Translation) ii. 66 (end), insert 12 before He who. 
. (Notes) 11"', read -ah for ah. 
. (Translation) iii. 5, line 6, read 4 instead of s. 
. (Text) iii. 7, line 4, read 4 instead of s. 
. (Notes) 9°, read -yaj- for yaj-. 
. (Translation), iii. 16.6, read brahman-priest for Brahman priest. 
. (Translation), iii. 27. 11, read Bearer for Burden. 
. (Text) iii. 28. 5, read bahu vydhito for bahuvydahito. 
(Notes) 29', read -di¢r- for di¢r-. 
. (Translation) iv. 2. 2, read gdyatri for gdyatri. 


. (Text) iv. 19. 2, read su for sv. 

. line 13, read ativyddhi for ativyadhi. 

. line 43, read kimed "pi yo for kimed ’p iyo. 

. col. 1, line 42 and col. 2, line 47, read 2 v for 1 v. 
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ARTICLE V. 


IBRAHIM OF MOSUL: A STUDY IN ARABIC 
LITERARY TRADITION. 


By FRANK DYER CHESTER, Ph.D., 


ASSISTANT IN SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Presented to the Society March, 1894. 


One of the most fascinating characters in the history of the 
Bagdad caliphate is Ibrahim of Mosul (Ibrahim al-Mausuli), the 
foremost singer and composer in the reign of that celebrated 
despot, Haran ar-Rashid. As a boon companion and prime 
favorite, he became the repository of confidence both for the 
caliph and for his erstwhile Barmecide viziers. Hence the impor- 
tance and interest attaching to traditions which relate to him and 
his affairs, and have been handed down through his family line 
or the schools of music and literature. They still lie numerous! 
imbedded in the various histories, in the Kitab al-Agani—a wor 
which I class by its contents as a musico-biographical encyclo- 

edia and from which Ibn Hallikén derived much of his memoir- 
istic information—and in the host of anthological productions 
still extant. 

The outward details of his life have been summed up very 
briefly by Kosegarten ;* at greater length, and from several 
sources, a Hammer-Purgstall,t who made good use of the 
Gotha epitome known as the Mohtar al-Agani; also by Ahl- 
wardt,{ who paid more attention than the former to the inner 
historical and artistic development of the period ; and finally by 
Caussin de Perceval,§ entirely on the basis of the unabridged 
“Book of Songs” as contained in the Paris MS. But these 
scholars merely cited the traditions which they found, or trans- 
lated them, sometimes literally, sometimes freely, according to 


to his Alii Ispahan. liber cantilenarum magnus, vol. i. 
unic.), p. 26. 
Literaturgesch. der Araber, iii. 769 ff. 
Vorwort to his Diwan des Abu Nowéds, p. 13. 
$ Journal Asiatique (1873), 7° série, ii. 546, in an article posthumously 
published. 
VOL. XVI. 35 
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taste, as if an examination of their correlation and interdepen- 
dence were uncalled for, or even unnecessary. Therefore, in the 
following study of a couple of coincident traditions found in two 
or more of the sources, a stricter critical treatment will be 
attempted, in the hope of thereby bringing out new facts respect- 
ing the sources themselves.* 

A good opportunity for comparative work offers itself in the 
three versions (I am informed that there is at least one other) of 
the story of Ibrahim and the Devil, a conspectus of two of 
which is appended below. This tradition is reported by the 
Kitab al-Agani in Ibrahim’s own words, as they purport to have 
been repeated to his son Ishak, by him to his son Hammad, and 
by the latter to Mohammed ibn Mazyad,t who passed it on to 
Al-Isbahani, the author of the Agani.{ Yet it is identical with 
the anecdote in the Thousand and One Nights, entitled “Story 
of Abu Ishik an-Nadim Ibrahim al-Mausulf (and his adventure) 
with Abu Murra.”§ Burton, of course, translates the latter form 
of the story, and in a note he criticises his predecessor, Lane, for 
failing to perceive its existence in the body of the Nights, and 

iving only an abstract of it from another source.|| But Burton 
himeclf mistook in supposing that that source could have been 
Al-Mas‘adi (“French translation, vol. vi., p. 340”); for the 
passage cited relates the appearance of the Devil to Ishak, his 
son (also known as Al-Mausulf), in the palace of the caliph, not 
in his own home.{ Hence the footnotes in which Burton calls 
attention to its differing characteristics help little in the study of 
the story of Ibrahim and the Devil. His alternative, that Lane 
borrowed from the Halba(t) al-Kumeit, is of course the correct 
one.** This anthology was written by Shams ad-Din an-Naw- 
waji (d. 1455 A. D.). Although I have had no access to its text, 
I perceive from Lane’s abstract, which is often literal, that its 
version stands midway between that of the Aganf and that of 
the Nights. Its description of the Devil’s disguise agrees with 
the details given in the former, while its use of the appellative 
Abu Murra in speaking of the Devil accords with the latter. 
There are also other agreements with the Agani account. The 
story, however, received an addition or two: e. g. the statement 
that Ar-Rashid, after appointing Saturday for the “day off,” 
gave Ibrahim two thousand dinars. 


* Cf. some remarks by Derenbourg in the Revue Critique (1888), no. 15. 

+ Also known by his surname Ibn Abi-l-Azhar (cf. Agani, v. 66 below 
middle ; at the conclusion of this story, v. 38, incorrectly Ibn al-Azhar). 

} Ed. Bulak, v. pp. 36-38. — with various omissions, in the 
Riwdydt (ed. Beirut 1888) i. P; 35. 

§ So Macnaghten. But Cairo ed. (1302 A. H.) iii. p. 163 has Iblis for 
Abu Murra. 

| Cf. Lady Burton’s ed., iv. p. 321. Lane (ist ed.) i. 228: compare 
his defense, iii. 246, overlooked by Burton. 

| Perhaps the index to Al-Mas‘tdi (vol. vi.) misled him. It makes the 
same blunder. 

** Cf. Lane, 1. c., i. 224, footnote *. 
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But the version in the Thousand and One Nights is considera- 
bly shortened from the original form of the story, and toned 
down toa mere tale. This is shown by the numerous blanks in 
the right hand column of the parallel translations below.* 

The first point of difference in the Nights as regards subject- 
matter is the entire absence of the slave-girls from the first part 
of the story. Then again Ibrahim hasa plurality of doorkeepers, 
but no chamberlains. Harun makes no pithy remarks, either at 
the beginning or at the end (the wish excepted). The unwelcome 
sheikh wears one tunic and white garments instead of two tunics 
and short boots. ‘The style of his cap varies, but the species of 
his perfumery is unnoticed. He is less discourteous, and by no 
means sarcastic, in his first request fora song. The insult con- 
tained in his compliment is less distinctly emphasized, so much 
less that the name Ibrahim is actually not employed.t Abu Ishak 
sings only twice ; and no allusion is made to his great care in sing- 
ing to the caliph, —- the most delicate touch of the story. 
The first two of the Devil’s songs vary slightly in vocabulary, 
probably on account of bad copying; but the third song has 
neve | an additional couplet, as well as a rearrangement of 
lines.{ The musical technicality or reference to the mdhdri 
metre of the third song is dropped, showing that the design of 
this narrative, which was originally to explain how Ibrahim be- 
came famous for the use of that metre, had been exchanged for 
the mere desire to relate a sensational anecdote. Ibrahim’s 
reflections on his way to inform the caliph of his experience are 
also omitted ; and his present, instead of being delivered for him, 
is taken by him. 

Now all these differences in the trend and wording of the 
story go to show that the version in the Thousand and One 
Nights is a free borrowing from some written biographical 
source. That it is not a form corrupted by the repetitions of 
story-tellers is evident, I think, from the remarkably long verbal 
agreements with the text of the Agani,a work which belongs 
back in the tenth century. Yet it must be later than the version 
in the Halba(t) al-Kumeit (used by Lane), for reasons already 
given, and therefore subsequent to 1450 A. D. The minor differ- 
ences of vocabulary and turns of phrase are probably due to the 
careless copying of the Nights during the three or four centuries 
of its history. 


*In my translations, when the words or constructions differ in the 
originals, the English renderings vary to ey me 
+ So Macnaghten and Cairo eds. Salhdni (Beirut, 5 vols.), however, 
“Ibrahim.” 
> * 
t In one case (L309 {5} for web {d!), the Nights has a more apposite 
reading. But the Bulak text of the Agani may be at fault. It would 


be interesting to collate all the MSS. on yard pe (v. 38, top). 
§ Particularly its disagreement in the de of the Devil’s disguise. 
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The question now arises, what reason is there for the existence 
of this anecdote in the Nights? It must be answered that, so 
far as it is concerned, Lane seems to be correct in his surmise 
that, just as the old groundwork of the Thousand and One 
Nights (the Persian work entitled the “Thousand Nights”) be- 
came by the addition of tales of Arab origin* the least portion 
of the collection, so the anecdotes—especially the thirteen ex- 
tending from the 680th to the 698th night,+ of which “ Ibrahim 
of Mosul and the Devil” is the seventh—were borrowed from 
older books, more classical in style, modernized, and inserted to 
supply lost portions or augment the original series of stories.} 
It is Lane’s opinion, however, that the borrowing was by means 
of oral communication for a number of years before the written 
work, the Thousand and One Nights, appeared. It seems more 
probable, from what has been said up to this point, that the bor- 
rowing was made through a chain of written sources. Further- 
more, though this story of Ibrahim was shortened, most of the 
other twelve anecdotes were probably lengthened and developed, 
as it were, from sober tradition into the freer form of fiction. At 
least one of them, the fourth in order, entitled “Story of Ydanus 
the Scribe (and his adventure) with Al-Walid ibn Sahl,” exhibits 
such a history. For the basis of it is to be found in the Kitab 
al-Agani, in the biography of Yadnus. Likewise the “ Story of 
Jamil ibn Ma‘mar (told) to Haran ar-Rashid,” the eighth of these 
anecdotes, describes a scene, though not the incidents, of one of 
the traditions adduced on authority in the biography of Jamil.§ 

The story of Ibrahim and the Devil, having many parallels 
in the ana of other Arab singers who endeavored to mystify 
their patrons respecting their sources of musical inspiration, 
requires little comment here upon its unhistorical nature asa 
story. There are two accounts of an appearance of the Devil to 
his son Ishak ; the one in the Nights (the eleventh anecdote of 
the thirteen), where a young woman plays an important part in 
the proceedings ; and the other in Al-Mas‘tidi’s Murdj ad-Dahab, 
so unhappily referred to by Burton. There are also in the 
Againi two accounts of the Devil’s visitation to Ibrahim ibn 


*Such was the judgment of Hammer-Purgstall: cf. Lane, 1. c., iii. 
741 middle. 

+Cf. Lane, lL. c., iii. 238 middle. 

tCf. Lane, 1. c., iii. 744 middle; and Burton in his Terminal Essay, 
ed. Lady B., vi. 295, where, for the words ‘‘ They end in (two long 
detective stories),” should be read ‘‘ They are — , etc.” 

§ Other anecdotes in the Nights are equally traceable to a written 
source such as the Agani. The story of ‘Isaac of Mosul and the Mer- 
chant” (ed. Lady B., iii. 238) should be carefully compared with the 
version in the Agani (v. 126). The Basket-story of Ishak is, on the 
other hand, a freer adaptation, doubtless transmitted through an inter- 
vening anthology or two, of the story formerly told of his father Ibra- 
him (see Agani, v. 41-2). 
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al-Mahdi,* a story of Ibn Jami‘, who was not of Persian but of 
good Koreishite birth, inspired by a jinni,t and a story of Moha- 
rik, Ibrahim al-Mausuli’s favorite pupil, surprised by a vision of 
Iblis in the form of an old sheikh. Under the same category of 
weird stories come the traditions, also found in the Agani, that 
one of Ishak’s most famous melodies was learned from cackling 
geese,§ and that his father Ibrahim one night, in a grotto belong- 
ing to his estate, enjoyed a secret opportunity to plagiarize on 
the efforts of two miauling cats.]| It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that educated persons of the tenth century, among whom 
one would certainly class the author of the Agani, believed in 
the truth of these narratives. With acumen Al-Isbahani says, at 
the close of the account of Ibrahim and the Devil: “Thus am I 
informed of this story by Ibn al-Azhar (Ibn Abi-l-Azhar). I 
do not know what to say about it. Perhaps Ibrahim made up 
this tale to gain esteem by it ; or it was made up and told about 
him, though a foundation for the story is (afforded by the follow- 
ing), which is more like the truth of it.” Thereupon he details 
a tradition, according to which Ibrahim dreamed that a man met 
him and opportunely suggested that he set some words of the 
oet Dd-r-Rimma (= “he of the withered limb,” not Dé-r- 
tumma), to the amazingly fine new melody which he had just 
composed in the mdéhdri metre. But, though the idea that Ibra- 
him had a dream is more natural than that an apparition came to 
him in broad daylight, it should be noted that in the latter event 
he was taught a mdhdri tune, apparently the first one of the kind 
known to him, while in the former he is inspired with words for 
that tune. The stories therefore do not hang together, and in so 
far both must be pronounced fictitious. The possibility suggests 
itself merely that Harun was minded to play Ibrahim a trick 
some day when he had let him off from court functions ; and 
whether he initiated him in.the md@héri metre or not matters lit- 
tle, the point of interest being that he once upon a time showed 
himself a well-disguised, witty, and artistic Devil. 


Another tradition worthy of study occurs in Al-Isbahani’s 
biography of Ibrahim. It concerns an event which happened at 
a time in Ibrahim’s life earlier than that in which the one just 
treated is supposed to have occurred. 

At the death of Harun’s father, the caliph Al-Mahdi, in the 
sr’ 785 A. D., Ibrahim, then forty or more years of age, was 

ginning to leave behind his older competitors in the art of sing- 


ing, among whom were Yahya ibn Marzfk (al-Makki) and Ibn 


on Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Journal Asiatique (1869), 6° série, xiii. 
+ Cf. Caussin de Perceval, 1. c., p. 542, and Agani vi. 71 top. 
See Briinnow’s vol. xxi. of the Aganf, p. 282. 
Agani, v. 89 middle. 
Agani, v. 20 bottom. 
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Jami‘, and to stand forth conspicuously in his profession. His 
old master Siyaét had just died. Meanwhile, Fuleih ibn al-‘Aura’ 
was ranked of the old school of composers, Hakam al-WaAdi 
was only mediocre in his rendering, Mohammed ar-Raff (az-Zaff ?) 
was unoriginal, and Moharik, ‘Alawiyya, and Ishak were yet 
young and of the new generation. Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, the 
half-brother of Harun, was also but a youth of sixteen, and, 
according to the orthodox ideas of the Moslems, so hampered b 
his royal birth as to be incapable of rising higher than the posi- 
tion of a dilettante. The consequence was that Ibrahim al- 
Mausuli stepped to the front, and enjoyed a much-coveted famil- 
iarity with the ruling monarch, winning through his favor great 
fame and large rewards for his marked musical powers. Some- 
. times, however, he must have overstepped the bounds, as a real- 
ization of his unique position filled his mind. Accordingly a 
certain degree of credence may be given to the following account 
of a musical séance under the caliph Al-Hidi. In the “ Zarih 
ar-Rusul wa-l-Mulik” of At-Tabari* it reads thus: 


One day [Ibrahim speaks] we were with Masa [i. e. Al-Hadi], 
and Ibn Jami‘ and Mo‘id ibn at-Tobeibt were with him re 
It was the first day that Mo‘id had come in to our presence, and 
Mo‘id was excellent in (singing) songs and well acquainted with 
some of the old ones. (Al-Hadi) said : “ Whoever of you pleases 
me (with a song) shall have his choice (of reward).”{ So Ibn 
Jimi‘ sang him a song; but it did not move him. (Now) I 


understood his desire in songs. So, (when) he said, “Come now, 
Ibrahim !” I sang to him : 


‘* Suleima sometimes holds reunions ; 
But where are her sweetmeats? where, Oh?” 


He was so pleased that he arose from his seat and raised his voice 
and said “ Repeat.” So I repeated. Then he said “This is what 
I like :§ make (your) choice.” I said “ Commander of the Faith- 
ful, the garden of ‘Abd al-Malik and its gushing fountain.”| 
Then his eyes revolved in his head till they were like two coals 
and he said: “ (You) son of an uncircumcised woman, you desire 
that the vulgar may hear that you pleased me, and that I gave 
you your choice and presented you with a fief. By Allah, if 
your foolishness which conquers your soundness of sense were 
not (due to) haste, 1 should strike off that (thing) your tear- 
fountains§ are in!” He was silent a while, and I saw the Angel 


* Series iii. 1, p. 595, ed. Houtsma and Guyard. 
_ + The Agani seems to offer nothing respecting this person. 

t Literally, ‘‘ Whoever of you pleases me, his choice (shall be) to 
him.” The exact sense of 1s is to tickle the fancy of a person. 


§ Literally, ‘‘ This is my “a 
\ Kind. 
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of Death between me ard him, awaiting his command. Then he 
called to Ibrahim al-Harrani and said: “Take this fool by the 
hand and lead him into the treasury, and let him take from it 
what he will.” So Al-Harrani took me into the treasury and said 
“How much will you take?” I said “One hundred badra.”* 
He said “ Wait till I consult him.” I said “Then eighty.” He 
said “ Till I consult him !” Then I knew what he meant, and I 
said “Seventy badra for me and thirty for you.” He said 
“Now you have it right: go ahead.” So I went away with 
seven hundred thousand (dirhams), and the Angel of Death went 
away from me.t 

That such an incident as this took place in the life of [brahim 
is made clear by the occurrence of an equally interesting and 
ingenuous account in the Agini.[ It appears, however, to have 
descended (from Ishak) through a different channel of tradition. 
Although agreeing verbally in parts, it varies considerably con- 
cerning the circumstances of the occasion. At-Tabari states that 
his narrative was told (in his day?) on the authority of Ishak 
“or someone else,” on the authority of Ibrahim, as if it made 
little difference to his readers from whom he got hold of it. But 
Al-Isbahini gives a chain of evidence, soneeiing to his custom : 
“ Yahya ibn ‘Ali from his father (‘Ali ibn Yahya), from Ishak.” 
For the benefit of comparison the version in the Agani is here 
translated. After describing the morose and sour-tempered 
Al-Hadi, Ishak is reported to have said : 

My father was singing —_ to him one day, and he said: 
“Sing me the kind of song I like and am pleased with, and you 
shall have your choice (of reward).” He said : ‘Commander of 
the Faithful, if Saturn were not in opposition to me with his 
cold, I should hope to attain to what is in your mind.” (Ibrahim 
said) For I never used to see him give ear to any of the songs. 
His attention was (always) to its mney and its subtlety (of 
expression); and the school of Ibn Sureij he praised more highly 
than the school of Ma‘bad. So I sang to him (this) piece of his: 


‘* Surely a weariness overtakes me at the remembrance of thee ; 
As = sparrow shakes himself free when the rain-drops moisten 
m.” 


Thereupon he thrust his hand into the opening of his cuirass and 
lowered it an arm-length.§ Then he said: “ Well done, by 
Allah ! (Sing me) more.” I sang: 


**O love for her! increase in me ardor every night ; 
O carelessness of the days! thy meeting-p is the Judgment Day!” 


* There is ostensibly a play on this word B08 in Bob (= haste) 
above. 
+ Literally ‘‘ from my face.” 

Ed. Bulak v. 16. 

In his excitement. 
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Then he thrust his hand into his cuirass and lowered it another 
arm-length or near it, and said: “(Sing me) more. You villain, 
well done, by Allah! You must have your choice, Ibrahim.” 
(But) I sang : 


‘*T renounced thee so that ’twas said ‘ He knows not love.’ 
And I visited thee so that twas said ‘ He has no patience’.” 


Then he raised his voice and said “ Well done, my fine fellow !* 
Come, what will you?” I said “‘My master, the fountain of 
Marwan in Medina.” Then his eyes revolved in his head till 
they were like two coals, and he said “(You) son of an uncir- 
cumcised woman, you desire to publish me in this assembly, so 
that people may say ‘He pleased him and he gave him his 
choice’; and (you wish) to make me (subject to) talk and report. 
Ibrahim al-Harraini, take this fool by the hand, when you go, and 
lead him into the private treasury. If he take everything in it, 
let him have it.” So I entered and took fifty thousand dinars. 
There is a manifest value in comparing these two narratives of 
the same remarkable event in Ibrahim’s life, aside from the differ- 
ences which appear in their subject matter. The status of secular 
tradition in the time of the historian At-Tabari was evidently 
that of floating hearsay and inexact testimony, even for the period 
preceding him by only from a hundred to a hundred pa fifty 
ears. On the other hand, the good authority for the account in 
the Agani happens to be very well known in this particular case. 
e Kitab al-Fihrist, a bibliography proved from at least four 
assages within it to have been written in the year 987 A. D., 
states that ‘Ali ibn Yahy4 (see chain of authorities above) was a 
contemporary and = of Ishik, and that he wrote a book 
entitled ‘ History of Ishak ibn Ibrahim.” It also informs us that 
he died hardly forty years later than Ishak, and that his son 
Yahya lived until 912 A. D., at which time the author of the 
Agani was a youth of fifteen.t It may be said, therefore, with 
all probability, that Yahya put into Al-Isbahani’s hands papers 
in his possession which contained this story of Ibrahim and Al- 
Hadi, if he did not copy it directly from his father’s book into 
his own; for the Fihrist informs us that he also composed a 
history of Ishak, a statement which is corroborated in the Agani 
in the biography of Ishik.t Of course it is eomene that Yahya’s 
father merely heard the story from his celebrated teacher, and 
may not have written it out entirely as it was told to him. But 
in any case it was transmitted 5 a direct line of well-known 
traditionists to the author of the “ Book of Songs.” 


+ See ed. Fliigel, p. 143. Ibn Hallikén closely follows the Fihrist in 
his articles on ‘Ali and his son Yahya. 
¢ See v. 102 bottom. 
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That At-Tabari, however, gives his little anecdotes on less good 
authority, there is an indication in his tradition from a certain 
Al-Karmani, who related that Al-Hadi despatched Yahya ibn 
Halid with a ring as token of good-will to Ibrahim al-Mausuli for 
the eo of bringing him back to court. For, in the later 
years of Al-Mahdi, Ibrahim had been forced to seek a hiding- 
place through having violated his oath that he would not asso- 
ciate with his two sons, Masi and Harfin. But, according to the 
family tradition, known to Al-Isbahini directly from Hammad, 
who wrote a history of his grandfather Ibrahim, it was not the 
Barmecide vizier but the family relatives who brought back the 
great singer into Al-Hadi’s presence, where he announced in 
touching lines of his own composition the sad news of his favorite 
wife’s decease.* Had Hammad known that Yahya the Barmecide 
was sent after his grandfather on that memorable occasion, he 
would surely have mentioned the fact with great emphasis ; for 
his family pride—and his father’s, too—was enormous. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks it is certainly fair to 
conclude that the traditionists upon whom At-Tabari depends 
were in many cases “ outsiders,” speaking from hearsay only, and 
that they are to be graded below the professional men of music 
and letters whose schools of tradition preserved authoritative 
testimony to the history of persons who had formerly been con- 
nected with them. 


CONSPECTUS. 
AGANI. 

I asked Ar-Rashid that he would 
give mea day in the week in which 
he would not send for me for any 
cause or pretext, that I might be 
alone therein with my maidens? 
and my friends. 

He granted me Saturday,’ saying 
‘*It is a day I find burdensome,‘ so 
amuse yourself however you wish.” 


1001 NIGHTS. 


I asked permission' of Ar-Rashid 
that there might be given me some 
day for being private with my 
household and my friends. 


He granted me Saturday. 


So I remained Saturday at home, 
and ordered the preparation of my 
meat and drink and whatever I 
needed, and ordered my doorkeeper, 
and he shut the doors, and I in- 
structed him not to let anyone in 
to me. 


And I went home and began to 
prepare my meat and drink and 
whatever was needed, and ordered 
the doorkeepers to shut the doors 
and not to permit anyone to come 
in to me. 


* Cf. Agani 


»v. 6. 

1 So Halba(t) al-Kumeit version). 

? Lane here agrees with the Agani. 

* Lane adds *‘and he gave me two thousand dinars.” 

4 Ahlwardt (1. c.) freely : ‘‘ auf den Tag gebe ich nicht viel.” 
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But while I was in my sitting- 
room with the women around me 
and maidens in line before' me, 
behold I (was visited) by a sheikh 
of comely and reverend (aspect), 
clad in short boots and two fine 
shirts, a kalansuwa*® on his head 
and in his hand a silverhooked staff, 
and wafting musk until the house 
and court were filled (with it). 

Great annoyance penetrated me 
at his coming in to me in the face 
of what I had ordered, (annoyance) 
such as had never before penetrated 
me; and I thought to turn away 
my doorkeeper and chamberlains* 
on his account. But he saluted me 
in the best fashion, and I returned 
it and bade him be seated. 

So he sat down. Then he began 
some stories of people and Arab 
battles’ and stories and verses, un- 
til my anger was gone, and me- 
thought my servants had sought to 
please me by admitting one of such 
good breeding and elegance. Then 
Isaid ‘‘Are you(inclined) for meat?” 
He said ‘‘I have no want of it.” I 
said ‘‘Are you (inclined) for drink ?” 
He said ‘‘ That is as you wish.” So 
I drank a pint and poured him out 
the like. 

Then he said to me: ‘‘Abu Ishak,*® 
are you (inclined) to sing us some- 
thing of your art wherewith you 
have good custom from high and 
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But while I was in my sitting- 
room with the harem around me, 
behold (there appeared) a sheikh of 
comely and reverend (aspect), clad 
in white garments and a fine shirt, 
a teilasdn® on his head and in his 
hand a staff with silver handle, and 
wafting perfume*® until the court 
and porch were filled (with it). 


Annoyance penetrated me at his 
coming in to me and I thought to 
turn away the doorkeepers.‘ But 
he saluted me in the best fashion, 
and I returned it and bade him be 
seated. 


So he sat down and began telling 
me stories of the Arabs and their 
verses, until my anger left (me) and 
methought my servants had sought 
to please me by admitting one of 
such good breeding and culture. 
Then I said ‘‘Are you (inclined) for 
meat?’ He said ‘‘I have no want 
of it.” I said ‘And for drink?” 
He said ** That isas you wish.” So 
I drank a pint, and poured him out 
the like. 


Thereupon he said to me: ‘‘Abu 
Ishak, are you (inclined) to sing us 
something so we may hear of your 
art wherein you excel’ high and 


ow . For ‘“‘women,” the Agdéni has with 
mase. pl. verb, the 1001 Nights py! with fem. pl. verb (all eds.). 


2 Burton for doctor’s turband.” 


form of the kalansuwa. 
3 Lane adds ‘“‘ from his clothes.” 


Lane does not know the 


4Lane has ‘‘chamberlain” here and at the opening of the story. 


Ahlwardt refers the “‘ turning off” to the visitor. 


This may be sup- 


ported by the reading of the Gotha epitome, which he used. 


5 Likewise Lane, ‘‘ tales of war.” 
Lane ‘‘ Ibrahim.” 
7 So Lane. 
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Ibrahim of Mosul. 


low?’ His speech angered me, but 
I showed it indifference, took the 
lute, tried it, then played and sang. 
He said ‘‘ Well done, Ibrahim!” 

Then my anger increased, and I 
said: ‘“‘He is not satisfied with 
coming in to me without permis- 
sion and making demands upon me, 
but must call me by name instead 
of by surname and addressing me 
respectfully.”* Then he said ‘*‘ Will 
you go on (singing) to us?” I re- 
ceived the insult, took the lute and 
sang. He said, ‘‘ Well done, Abu 
Ishak! Finish, that we may repay 
you and sing to you.” I took the 
lute and sang and took pains and 
completely rose up in what I sang 
to him, as I had never taken pains 
and arisen before the caliph or any- 
one else, because he said to me “I 
will repay you.” He was delighted 
and said ‘‘ Well done, my master !’” 

Then he said “‘ Will you give your 
servant® leave to sing?” I said 
“‘As you like,” doubting his sense 
to sing in my presence after what 
he had heard from me. But he 
took the lute, tried it, tightened it 
—and, by Allah, I fancied it was 
speaking in the Arabic tongue for 
the beauty of its voice as I heard it. 
Thereupon he sang : 


**T have a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

“For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 
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low?” His speech angered me, but 
I showed the matter indifference, 
took the lute, played and sang. He 
said Well done, Abu Ishak 
(Then? says Ibrahim) I became 
more angry, and I said: “He is 
not content with coming in to me 
without permission and making 
demands upon me, but must call 
me by name, ignorantly addressing 
me.”® Then he said ‘‘ Will you go 
on (singing)? We will repay you.” 
I bore the annoyance, took the lute 
and sang, and took pains in what I 
sang and completely rose up be- 
cause he said to me “We will 
repay you.”* He was delighted and 
said ‘‘ Well done, my master !’® 


Then he said, ‘‘ Will you give 
me leave to sing?’ I said *‘As you 
like,” doubting his sense to sing in 
my presence after what he had 
heard from me. But he took the 
lute, tried it, and, by Allah, I should 
have’ fancied the lute was speak- 
ing in the pure Arabic tongue, with 
a sweet murmuring voice. And he 
began to sing these couplets : 


*““T have a wounded heart; who 
will sell me 

‘*For it a heart having no wound 
(at all)? 


! Salhani (Beirut, 5 vols.) corrects to ‘‘Ibrahim,” in accordance with 


the context. 


? Salhanf (Beirut, 5 vols.) omits « 


. 


3 Lane has’ proves himself unworthy of my conversation” (a mis- 


translation ?). 


4 The story is here divided by the customary formulas and 


part repe- 


tition of the foregoing words, to introduce the 688th night. 
5 Lane has “‘ my master, Ibrahim.” 


6 Similarly Lane, ‘your slave.” 
Ma! prefixed to the verb-form. 
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‘‘The people refuse me it; they 
will not sell it. 

‘*Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

“IT groan for the pining which is 
in my sides 

‘* With the groans of a choked one, 
wounded by drink.” 


And, by Allah, I thought the 
walls and doors and all that was 
in the house answered him and 
sang with him, for the beauty of 
the song, so that I fancied I and 
my limbs and clothes answered 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
speak or answer or move, for the 
trouble of my heart. Then he 
sang : 


**Culvers of Liwa! (to your nests) 
return ;? 

**Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of mine.’ 

‘* Returned they ; as they flew, they 
well nigh took 

‘“*My life, and made me tell my 
secret pine. 

‘* With cooing call they repeatedly, 
as though 

‘* Their breasts were maddened with 
the rage of wine :* 

‘*Ne’er did mine eyes their like for 
culvers see 

‘* Who weep, yet teardrops never 
dye their eyne.” 


(I do not know any air to these 
couplets traceable to Ibrahim. That 
which I do know to them is by Mo- 


F. D. Chester, 


‘*The people refuse to sell it to 
me. 

‘** Who would buy damaged (goods) 
for sound ? 

**I groan for the pining which is 
in my flanks, 

‘With the groans of a choked one, 
injured by drink.” 


And, by Allah, I thought the 
doors and the walls and all that 
was in the house answered him and 
sang with him, for the beauty of 
his voice,' so that I fancied that I 
heard my limbs and clothes answer 
him. I abode amazed, unable to 
speak or move, for the trouble of 
my heart. Then he sang these 
couplets : 


‘“*Culvers of Liwa! (to your nests 
return 

‘* Your mournful voices thrill this 
heart of mine.’ 

‘*Then back a-copse they flew, and 
well nigh took 

‘*My life, and made me tell my 
secret pine. 

‘*With cooing call they one who’s 
gone, as though 

‘‘ Their breasts were maddened with 
the rage of wine 

‘‘Ne’er did mine eyes their like for 
culvers see 

‘“Who weep, yet teardrops never 
dye their eyne.” 


1 Or piece” ede 2. 
? Following Burton’s translation. 


back hither return.” 
Ahlwardt, ‘‘ Euch girren héren ist mein einzig Glick.” 


1001 Nights The translation of this line is 


too free to be faithful. Lit. ‘‘ (as though) they had drunk wine or mad- 
ness were in them.” 


Ahlwardt, ‘‘Culvers of the hedge, 
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hammed ibn al-Harit ibn Shoheir, 
[of the metre] hafif ramal.)! 

And Allah knows, by Allah, my 
reason was nigh distracted with 
delight and pleasure as I listened. 
Then he sang: 


“O Zephyr of Najd, when from 
Najd thou blowest, 

“Thy voyage heaps only on me 
new woe! 

““T moan with the moaning of love- 
sick grief, 

‘‘Into grief doth all check and all 
effort blow. 

**Bespake me the turtle in bloom 
of morn, 

“From frail plant-twig and the 
willow (bough); 

“They say lover wearies of love 
when far, 

** And is cured of love an afar he 


£0; 

“I tried every cure, which ne’er 
cured my love ; 

‘* But that nearness is better than 
farness I know.” 


Then he said: ‘Ibrahim, this 
song is m@htiri. Take it and keep 
to it in your singing, and teach it 
to your maidens.” I said ‘‘ Repeat 
it to me;” but he said: ‘‘ There is 
no need to repeat it. You have 
learned it and have it all.” There- 
upon he vanished from before me. 
I was amazed, rose for my sword, 
bared it, ran to the doors of the 
harem and found them closed. I 


Ibrahim of Mosul. 


Then he sang also these couplets : 


“O Zephyr of Najd, when from 
Najd thou blowest, 

“Thy voyage heaps only on me 
new woe! 

“The turtle bespake me in bloom 
of morn 

“From the cassia-twig and the 
willow (bough). 

‘*She moaned with the moaning of 
love-sick youth, 

And exposed love-secret I ne’er 
would show ; 

‘They say lover wearies of love 
when near, 

** And is cured of love an afar he 
go; 

‘*I tried either(?) cure, which ne’er 
cured my love ; 

‘But that nearness is better than 
farness I know. 

‘* Yet the nearness of love shall no 
*vantage prove, 

‘* An whoso thou lovest deny thee 

of love.” 


Then he said: ‘‘ Ibrahim, sing 
this song which you have beard, 
and keep to it in your singing, and 
teach it to your maidens.” I said 
‘Repeat it to me;” but he said: 
‘There is no need to repeat it. 
You have learned it and have it 
all.” Thereupon he vanished from 
before me. I was astonished, rose 
for my sword, drew it, then hast- 
ened? to the door of the harem and 


it has no place in the Nights. 


1 This musical note is very interesting (Moh. ibn al-Harit was slightly 
younger and outlived Ibrahim, to the reign of Al-Ma’man). 


Of course 


* As Burton notes, this song occurs without the last two hemistichs 


in Al-Mas‘ddi (Fr. transl. vii. 313); a good 


roof that the compiler of 


the Nights has made an addition, or copied it in from another. 


ere 


(?) 
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said to the maidens ‘‘ What have 
you heard in my room?” They 
said ‘**We have heard the finest 
singing ever heard.” I went out 
astounded to the house-door, found 
it closed, and asked the doorkeeper 
about the old man. He said: ‘‘ What 
old man? By Allah, no one has 
come in to you to-day.” So I went 
back to think over my adventure. 


But lo, he called me from one of 
the corners of the house, and said: 
‘*No harm to you, Abu Ishak! Iam 
Iblis, who have been your guest 
and companion to-day, so trouble 
not.” Then I rode off to Ar-Rashid, 
and said *‘ May I never (again) pre- 
sent him with news like this.” I 
entered his presence and told him 
the story. He said ‘ Reflect upon 


the couplets, whether you learned 
them.” I took the lute, tried them, 
and behold! they were so firm in 
my breast as not to have vanished. 


Ar-Rashid was delighted and sat 
drinking, though he was not reso- 
lute in drinking, and ordered me a 
present and its delivery, and said 
‘* The sheikh was most wise in say- 
ing to you that you had learned 
them completely. Would he might 
some day favor us with his com- 
pany, as he favored you!” 


F. D. Chester. 


found it closed. I said to the 
maidens ‘‘ What have you heard?” 
They said ‘‘ We have heard the 
sweetest and finest of singing.” I 
went out astounded to the house- 
door, found it closed, and asked the 
door-keepers about the old man, 
They said: ‘‘What old man? By 
Allah, no one has come in to you 
to-day.” went back thinking 
it over. 

But lo, he called me from one 
corner of the building, and said 
**No harm to you, Abu Ishak! I 
am only Abu Murra, who have 
been your companion to-day, so 
fear not.” Then I rode off to Ar- 
Rashid and told him the story. 
He said ‘‘ Repeat the pieces which 
you have learned from him.” I 
took the lute and played, and be- 
hold ! they were firm in my breast. 
Ar-Rashid was delighted with them 
and began to drink to them, though 
he was not confirmed in drinking, 
and said ‘‘ Would he might some 
day favor us with his company, as 
he favored you!” Then he ordered 
me a present; and I took it, and 


departed. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


NUMERICAL FORMULA IN THE VEDA AND 
THEIR BEARING ON VEDIC CRITICISM. 


By EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, 


PROFESSOR IN BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Presented to the Society, March, 1894. 


In view of the conflicting opinions that are current respectin 
the age of the eighth book of the Rig-Veda, every addition 
means of historical criticism becomes of value. Of possible bases 
of criticism two have attracted my attention. In reading the 
Kanva book, I have been struck by the noteworthy similarity in 
vocabulary and in numerical formule between the eighth book 
and those books which I may call “General Books,” (i., ix., x.) 
in distinction from the other received “ Family Books” (ii.-vii. ; 
the fourth book is perhaps the latest of the Family Books). The 
material for comparison from both points of view I have now 
collected ; but, as the examples of the vocabulary are not yet 
arranged, I offer at present only the coincidences in numbers 
found in the Kanva Book and General Books. The results from 
this point of view alone are of course not such as to be conclu- 
sive in any way; yet they furnish strong corroborative evidence 
of the view that sees in the Kanva-book a literary production 
which, in so far as we are enabled to discriminate in the matter 
of time, belongs rather to the later than to the earlier Vedic 
period. There are hymns in either division of the books when 
the latter are arranged in groups, that belong to the other divis- 
ion. This is a va sans dire of Vedic criticism. Yet the general 
character of the two groups is not such as to indicate that the bod 
of hymns of one group in their present form is synchronous wit 
with that of the other. 

In respect of numerical formule, the evidence given by their 
use easily may be overestimated ; but, not less easily, this may 
be unjustly depreciated. For a numerical complex, when once 
received, naturally tends to assume a sacrosanct character, and 
perpetuates itself in the religious consciousness. Not that a holy 
number remains intact. Other factors come into play. Exag- 
gerated laudation leads to multiplication in majorem gloriam. 


& 
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Nevertheless, coincidences of numerical formule are to a certain 
extent indicative of a contemporary way of looking at things, 
and as such deserve to be reckoned as a factor in determining 
the age of a literary production. It is, for instance, possibly a 
mere coincidence that “the far distance” is spoken of in one 
group of books and that only in the other (later) group are found 
“the three far distances.” The underlying idea of three spaces 
may be older than the expression that here conveys it ; but it 
certainly is significant that in the formulaic expression the 
Kanva book coincides with the later group; while the signifi- 
cance is heightened by finding similar coincidences to be not 
unusual, but rather, considering how few are the fixed formule, 
the norm. While, therefore, 1 would not lay too much weight 
upon the following examples, I consider them provisionally as 
indicative of a close connection between the General Books and 
that attributed to the Kanvas. . 

The first example is the one already cited. In x. 95. 14 we 
find a plurality of “far distances” implied in paramdé pardvit ; 
in i. 34. 7 and in the Atharva-Veda vi. 75. 3, the number is 
known as “three far distances.” Elsewhere in the Rig-Veda 
this formula is unknown save in the Kanva-book, and there it 
occurs twice (viii. 5. 8; 32. 22). 

This three is of course a number peculiarly holy. Accordingly 
it is here that we find most of the coincidences. Thus, the gods 
are grouped in threes in a certain expression that is used but 
twice, once in the first, once in the eighth book (trisv d rocané 
divds, i, 105. 5; viii. 69 (58). 3); the mystical “three dawns” are 
known only in viii, 41. 3; x. 67.4; and nérrti, used all through 
the Veda in the singular, occurs in the plural only in viii. 24. 24, 
and x. 114. 2 (here specified as three in number). 

Again, the fixed expression ¢rivr’t, occurring quite a number 
of times, is found in the Atharvan, but in RV. only in the Kanva 
and General Books: thus, i. 34, 9, 12; 47.2; 118.2; 140.2; 
viii, 72 (61). 8; 85 (74). 8; ix. 86. 32; x. 52.43 114.13; 124.1; 
and in four or five hymns of the Atharva-Veda, This is a very 
good example, because ¢rivr't is a word thoroughly Brahmanic 
and classical, so that its history, if sketched in literature, would 
read “used as a common word in epic literature and legal smrtis ; 
often employed in the Brahmanic period ; not rare in the AV.; 
found in RY. in the General Books and Kanva, but not traced so 
far back as the other Family Books.” 

The following examples of “three” may point to a closer con- 
nection with a late period. The expression trisadhasthé barhisi in 
i, 47. 4 is paralleled only by the similar tridhdtu barhis of viii. 102 
(91). 14; and by ¢tribarhisi sddasi also in the first book, i. 181. 8. 
Indra’s bolt is represented as a trident only in i. 121. 4* and viii. 
72 (61). 8. It is only in viii. 2. 21 that Indra receives the laud 
which is elsewhere ascribed to Agni, that he is “born in three 


* Trikakubh (Indra) in sense refers to three-forked lightning. 
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places.” Cases of magic where “three” is employed in a mys- 
terious occult manner, common in the Atharvan (e. g. AV. iv. 3.1; 
9. 8, ete.), occur in RV. only in the eighth and tenth books (viii. 
91 (80). 5-7 ; x. 87. 10ff.). The same growth in appreciation of 
esoteric wisdom, especially affected in the Brihmanas, may per- 
haps be traced in the fact that “concealed” paddni are spoken 
of only in i. 164, 45; viii. 8. 23; x. 13. 3 (=AV. xviii. 3. 40, 


v. 1). The “three ages past” appear to be known in viii. 101 
(90). 14=AV. x. 8. 3, and not elsewhere in the Rig-Veda. 
urning to the next holiest number, it is only in the eighth 
book of the Rig-Veda that saptdpada occurs, withal in its late 
meaning, just as it is found in the Atharva-Veda (RV. viii. 72 
(61). 16; AV. v. 11. 10); it is only in the eighth book that the 
“seven bottomed sea” is known, viii. 40. 5. Again, the “seven 
ragmdyas of the sun” are spoken of only in i. 105. 9 and viii. 72 
(61). 16, although synonyms of ragmdyas are often found else- 
where, and Indra’s seven ragmdyas are common. Ludwig, 
indeed, will not accept Siyana on i. 105. 9, when the latter says 
saptasamkhyaka& ragmayah siryasya to explain amit yé sapté 
ragmdyas vdtra me nabhir dtata ; but, with the remark “es ist 
uns j doch von dergleichen nichts erinnerlich,” refers the rays to 
Agni as the only possibility (v. 444); a subjective impression 
that is contradicted by sfryasya saptd ragmibhis in viii. 72 


(61). 16. 
very striking example of the differences between the Family 


and the General Books may be noticed in the number of hotars. 
These priests are of course mentioned a great many times. In 
distinction from the “seven seers,” who by the way are late, the 
seven viprdas, and the kavdyas, the hotars, when expressly counted, 
are reckoned either as five or as seven. In iii. 29. 14 we have a 
passage which on entirely different grounds is reckoned late, and 

ere we find seven hotars. There is only one more passage in 
the Family Books, and this in the same third book, where the 
hotars are reckoned as seven, viz. : iii. 10. 4. On the other hand, 
they are elsewhere counted as five in the Family Books, while in 
books eight and ten, and possibly in the first book, they are 
counted as seven. The count of the Atharva-Veda also makes 
them seven. Thus, in RV. ii. 34. 14; v. 42. 1 we have distinctly 
only five hotars ; but, as in AV. iv. 24. 3, so in RV. i. 58. 7 (?); 
viii. 60 (49). 16; ix. 10.7; 114.3; x. 35.10; 61. 1; 63. 7, there 
are as plainly seven Aotars, and probably we should add to these 
viii. 72 (61). 7; ix. 10. 3; and x, 122. 4.* With this latter 
group goes the late iii. 29. 14 (the language alone of this hymn 
shows its lateness ; compare Lanman, Noun-inflection, p. 578). 

I reckon as late, not early, coincidences with cis-Indic data, 
referable to Persian or Babylonian influence,t and among them 


* Ludwig, iii. 228, includes iii. 7. 7 (late?) as hotars, but these are 
vipras, not expressly hotars. I think AV. never mentions five hotars. 
+ On this topic, more in the next paper. 
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the name of the land as “Seven Rivers.” ‘The seven rivers are 
often referred to; but, as an equivalent of hapta hendu, this 
designation occurs only in viii. 24. 27, where it stands on a par 
with the one mention of Babylon’s mintage, the “ mand of gold” 
of viii. 78 (67). 2. It is, again, only in the eighth book that we 
find designated fractions other than a half. In viii. 47. 17 gaphé 
is $ and kald is #,.* So AV. vi. 46. 3; xix. 57. 1. 

Before leaving the province of seven, I may add the fact that 
saptdmdnusa occurs only in viii. 39. 8, in respect of which I 
venture proleptically the following suggestion. Agni “of the 
seven peoples” may be meant, since it is difficult to see how 
mdnusa can stand here for “priest.” We may accept the ex- 
planation that seven means “many ” (PW.), but another explana- 
tion is also possible. Ina precedin papert I have attempted to 
show that the “five tribes ” cannot te the Puru-Yadu group with 
which the five are arbitrarily identified. I think the “five” 
refers to the five tribes whose respective family- or tribe-collec- 
tions make the first Rig-Veda. Each tribe is identified with one 
special family of singers. Their output is represented by books 
il.-iii., v.-vii. There were new tribes absorbed into the whole 
body of older Aryans. They too had each its priestly family. 
The first new one was the tribe represented in the collection by 
the hymns of the Gautamas, the fourth book. The next to come 
in were the Kanvas, who for a long time are regarded as more or 
less aliens. Apart from these distinctly family or tribal collec- 
tions, containing some spontaneous and some ritualistic poetry, 
were the hymns not claimed by any family as exclusively theirs. 
Such were the few really old hymns of Soma, of death (with the 
Yama hymns), and of marriage. But such hymns were not numer- 
ous, and the later books consist chiefly of the new hymnology 
that belonged to a united people, settled in about the same region 
which they are to occupy for centuries. The “seven singers” 
(fsayas), as fathers of the clan-priests, belong only to this later 
period (iv. 42.8; ix. 92.2; x. 82.2; 114.7; 130.7). There 
were, then, before the Rik collection finally closed, seven families 
or tribes, each with its ancestral rsi, and to this division refers 
the “Agni of the seven tribes ” (saptdmdnusa) of the eighth book. 
The old nomenclature continues, however, just as the “seven 
rivers,” after they become twenty-one, are still called “ the seven,” 
and even in the later period “the five families ” (jdna, mdnusa, 
are retained. 

he cardinal points, known in the Atharvan as ten, appear as 
ten in the Rik only in viii. 101 (90). 13, and, possibly, i. 164. 14. 
In regard to two of the most significant numerical formule, I 
have elsewhere compared the use of the General Books with that 
of the Kanvas (“The Holy Numbers of the Rig-Veda,” in the 
Oriental Studies of the Philadelphia Oriental Club). The facts, 
briefly stated, are as follows. Several stereotyped groups of 


* In vii. 18. 15 prakalévid is not technical. + J.A.0.8. xv. 260. 
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seven, such as “seven gifts,” “seven rivers,” are raised by treb- 
ling to twenty-one ; just as, conversely, in the Atharvan the 
three bonds of Varuna are multiplied into the other sacred num- 
ber and become twenty-one. ere are in the Rik, outside of 
the group i, viii, ix, x, but two cases where is found this later 
multiplication of objects that were before holy enough without 
such aid ; and both of these exceptions refer to the same point, 
and are full of esoteric mystery: “they observed the first name 
of the cow; they found the thrice-seven highest names of the 
mother” (iv. 1. 16); and “Varuna declared unto me, the wise 
one, that the not-to-be-slain one (viz., the cow) bears thrice seven 
names” (vii. 87. 4). There are “seven names of the cows” in 
i. 164. 3; and in each of these cases we have to do with the rais- 
ing of the number from seven to thrice seven, for these cows were 
once identical with the other Indric sevens (the Maruts, the 
beams, etc.). 

The further cases are as follows : 

Seven is raised to thrice seven in i. 20. 7, where the gifts 
begged for as seven in the Family Books (v. 1. 5; vi. 74. 1)* are 
now twenty-one. The “seven secret places” (padd) of Agni are 
in i, 72. 6 raised to thrice seven ; and in a mystic hymn of the 
same book, i. 191. 12-14, we find mentioned “the three times 
seven vispulingakds, and thrice seven peahens (Maruts).” In 
all the Family Books (with the exceptions just mentioned) there 
are no mystic thrice sevens. But in viii. 69 (58). 7 the Maruts 
appear — as thrice seven ; and in viii. 96 (85). 2 Indra’s seven 
strongholds, familiar from other parts of the work, suddenly 
appear as “thrice seven mountain-tops” destroyed by Indra.t 
Other instances are all from books nine and ten: “Thrice seven 
cows milk for him,” in ix. 70. 1; and again “thrice seven cows” 
are opposed to “seven cows ” P Frere. ix. 86. 21, 25. In the 
tenth book are “the thrice seven streams” and “thrice seven 
wood-piles,” x, 64. 8; 90. 15. 

Moreover, a certain increase, even of the old method of multi- 
plying holiness, may be observed in the ¢trih saptd saptatindm 
(3X7X70) of viii. 46. 26; while in viii. 19. 37 we find “three 
seventies.” Once more, it is to be noticed that it is only in viii. 
96 (85). 8 that the Maruts are raised to “thrice sixty.”{ The 
Atharvan use of “thrice seven beings” is found in the Rik only 
at i. 133. 6 and Val. 11. 5, a Kanva verse. 


wh none v. 52. 17; saptd me saptd - - ékam-eké cata dadus in a 
gift-laud. 

+ Bergaigne, La Religion Védique, ii. 122, takes viii. 96. 2 and i. 72. 6 
as referring to ‘“‘ worlds.” But these are thrice seven only in still later 
literature. Compare viii. 7. 34 for sense. So later the seven hells 
become twenty-one. In iv. 19. 3 and ix. 54, 2, the saptd pravdtas may 
amy Seven fortresses are mentioned in vi. 20. 10; vii. 18. 13(Family 

8). 
t Not ‘‘ sixty-three” (trih sagtis). 
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Not less interesting is the raising of the number of the original 
ten gods (as I think I have shown their original number to be, 
1. ¢.) to thrice eleven.* In Val. 9. 2 and. ix. 92. 4, as in the late 
passage i. 34. 11, all the gods are included in this number. In 
lii. 6. 9 we find the only exception to the rule that the thrice 
eleven are confined to Kanva and General Books. For the Kanva 
book compare viii. 28. 1; 30.2; 35.3; 39.9. Ini. 139, 11 (com- 
pare x. 65. 9) the three elevens are distributed over heaven, earth, 
and waters. Without division they are mentioned in i. 34. 11; 
45.2. The exception in iii. 6. 9 may possibly be only a further 
example of the case in hand: that is, a late verse; for here the 
gods are mentioned pdtnivantas ‘accompanied with their wives,’ 
an expression which occurs in regard to gods only here and 
i, 72.5; iv. 56.4; viii. 28. 2; 93 (82). 22. But the fourth book 
is almost as late as the eighth. 

Characteristic also of the eighth book is the fact that only here 
is there found a Dvita invented to go with the ancient Trita (as 
later still Ekata goes with both), viii. 47. 16. We have in all 
this the same later raising of gods as that which we see again in 
AV. xi. 5. 2 — of Guthuronh ; and TS. v. 5. 2. 5 ff. 
where the old Vasus are raised to 333 ; or, better still, ib. i. 4. 11. 1, 
where the eleven Rudras are made thirty-three. 

I might add to these a rather remarkable fact in connection 
with Schmidt’s theory of the duodecimal system: viz., that sixty, 
alone or in composition, occurs in Family Books only in the 
60,000 men slain by Indra at vi. 26. 6, and in the Battle of the 
Ten Kings, vii. 18.14. But it is not infrequent in the other 
group. In viii. 96 (85). 8 we have 3X60 (above); in i. 53. 9 
there are 60099 slain by Indra; in i, 126. 3, we find 60,000 kine ; 
in viii. 4. 20, the same ; ib. 46. 29, the same ; ib. 22, 60,000 horses ; 
all these passages being gift-lauds ; and in ix. 97. 53 there are 
60,000 good things. 

A few more cases remain. Only in iv. 26. 7 and in the eighth 
book have we aytéita=10,000 (viii. 1. 5; 34. 15; and gift-lauds, 
ib. 2.41; 21.18; 46.22). In the eighth and tenth books appears 
generally the greatest extravagance in gift-lauds (e. g. viii. 5. 37 ; 
46, 22; 2.41; x. 62. 8). But in vi. 63. 10 hundreds and thou- 
sands of horses are acknowledged as baksheesh ! 

The “double one,” dvayt%, is found only in viii. 18. 14, 15 ; 
ix. 104.6; 105.6; dvipd, ‘island,’ only in 1. 169. 3; viii. 20. 4. 
The old “pair” of horses is replaced by a spike-team : i. e. horses 
with a leader (pfsatis+prdstis), only in i. 39. 6; 100, 17; viii. 
7. 28, and a gift-laud in vi. 47. 24. e later “four names” of 
Indra occur in the Rik only in x. 54. 4 and viii. 80 (69). 9. Else- 
where the four are unknown, although familiar to the Brahmanic 


* That is, at first, ‘ten with one added” as e’kacgatam=100, loc. cit., 
p. 152. Compare RV, x. 85. 45. 
The 3839 gods of iii. 9. 9 really belong only in x. 52.6. The still 
later group of thirty-five gods has been davemned by me, loc. cit., p. 158. 
It is found i, 162. 18 and x, 27. 15, 16. 
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age (see Ludwig’s citations). In viii. 80. 9 the fourth name is 
nen as a matter of course. Compare the Kanva verse Vil. 4. 7, 
where Indra is the fourth Aditya, another late idea. 

These numerical coincidences will be found to be paralleled by 
the vocabulary of the poets of the General Books and Kanvas 
respectively, i in regard to which I hope to read a paper at the 
next meeting.* 


* For previous estimates of the age of the Kanva book, see Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, p. 855 ; a, J.A.0.8., X. 580; Brunnhofer, KZ., 
1880 ; Iran und Turan, Preface 
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NOTES. 


6. Weeenad Cf. Fleischer, ZDMG. vi. 390; Fliigel, Die Grammat- 


ischen Schulen der Araber, p.5; Yakit, iv. 369, 3; ZamahSari, al-Mu- 
| fassal, 139, 3; 162, 3. On the influence of the stars upon rain, see 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. p. 173, and the passages cited there. 

So called—according the Muhit al-Muhit, p. 3350—x3Y 
On the see Lane, s. Vv. , and compare 
the table there given ; Muhit, p. 2140; Lisdn, i. p. 171; Ibn Hisam (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), ii. p. 150; Kazwini, i.p. 42; ZDMG., iii. 97; and above all, 
Wellhausen, Skizzen, iii. p. 174. Albériini, ed. Sachau, pp. 336,sq. On 
the mansions of the moon, see Ideler, Untersuchungen iiber den Ur- 
sprung und die Bedeutung der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, p. 287 ; Stein- 
schneider, ZDMG., xviii. p. 118; JRAS. 1890, p. 328; Ibn Kuteibah, 
Adab al-Katib, i. p. 32; Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, 
Second Series, pp. 413,seq. Ibn Kuteibah wrote a special work upon 
this subject. See Sproull, An Extract from I. K.’s ’Adab al-Katib 
(Leipzig, 1877), p. 3. 

Lisdn, s. v. has the whole passage from line 6, to 
line 18, but inthe name of Abii Mangiir. I note the following variants: 7 


yout J ; 8, omits from ues 
to ibid., 9 om. Logi | sy, 


which is perhaps the better reading, cf. Ideler, Untersuchungen, p. 158. 
The two roots are similar in meaning. Fora similar confusion, see De 


Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, iv. p. 863; 10 Spiel; 

om. from to ; 12 13 RLS | Logs ; 

wire | win ; 140m. 15 Lig 
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sity ; 16 pot, and adds Lis, Jus 

1 bit = yb at (8 and y of Aries?) Kazwini, i. p. 42 ; Ide- 
ler, Untersuchungen, pp. 134, 287. 

10. We ought to read ebaul , a3 in the authorities cited above; cf. 
also Lisdn, i. 70; Muhit, p. 331. 

12. is usually made up of | and Slaw 


ad , Ideler, Untersuchungen, p. 51; Lisdn, xiii. 469 [ZDMG., xlix. 


116]. In assy we seem to have a more general name, ‘‘a star 


which watches (is opposite to) another star.” Lane, p. 1134. See line 
22. 


1%. rts on the margin yaad Ls. The passage is 
quoted Lisdn, 172, but without 

18. MS. isl! ; Muhit, 8. v. and Lisdn, ix. 339 4445 ; on the marg. 
of the MS. some one has made the correction AWWA) , 


19. MS. has distinctly Gye , with kesr; but see Lane and Muhif, 


s. v.; and Lisdn, vi. 134, where our passage is quoted. 
20. marg. trail Kaila 
; but see Thorbecke, Al-Hariri’s Durrat-al-Gawwas (Leipzig, 


1871), p. 35; Lane, pp. 1975, 1989. Lisdn, vi. 184, cites this passage, 
bg dal. 
. Cf. Wright, p. 20. 


2. So the MS. Read 
32. So the MS. Lane, p. 937 p. 699. 


Lisdn, xvii. 321, cites the verse with the variant reading pent acs ie . 

62. Read 

59. The verse is cited by Lane, p. 936, and by Lisdn, xv. 109, with 


in place of Marg. ol, ti ol, Li (MS. has 
clearly Shee, which is an evident mistake.) On Al-Sukkari, see Fliigel, 


loc. cit., p. 89. Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgesch., i. p. 396. 
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| 
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But in spite of this, see the remark of Lane, loc. cit. 
83. Read . Lisdn, i. 462, quoting » Teads 


sleUl, 


85. On rear and Snake, see Wright, Grammar, i. 165. 


On Abi Hatim al-Sajastini (d. 248 or 255 A. H.) see Fliigel, Die 

Grammatischen Schulen, p. 87; Yakit, iii. 44; and Wiistenfeld’s note, 

ad loc. On Abu-l-fadl ibn al-Faraj al-Riyashi, see Fligel, Grammat. 

Schulen, p. 85; and the authorities cited by Fleischer, Kleinere Schrif- 
ten, iii. 474. (d. 257 A. H.) 


103. I have added Marg. leas . 
106. \lo. See De Goeje, Diwan Moslim al-Angdri (Leyden, 1875), p. xli. 


109. Read ore: 
111. Marg. Both in the text and on the 
margin yb, . Muhif, p. 703 and Freytag yy ; so also the Lisdn, 


but the Taj says: es & 
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us. Cf. Beigwi, i. p. 30, 8. Marg. Qual gree 
cdl 
130. The text in line 131 is not clear ; we must evidently read the verse: 
I am indebted for this to Prof. Ignaz Goldziher of Buda-Pesth. A close 
scrutiny of the MS. seems to bear out this reading. 
136. ry} ef. Yakit, ii. 941. 
148. Ms. 5 Uaia! ; but it must be read with | ; see line 141. 
149. wlan YP rather substantiates the reading of the Kamis 
(Lane, p. 1397, 8. v. KLiutu ), and not wie 3% as Lane suggests. 
164. MS. with KSI, or KLols Wall; Wright, i. p. 10; 


ZDMG., xxx. 207; Néldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, p. 257; Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften, i. 29. But I doubt if it was ever used with the 


singular. 


160. MS. has Ge , evidently a mistake for the feminine. 


168. MS. has SH lds, , and above the end of the word some letters 


which I read as ylee , which may perhaps be lee referring to the 
possibility of either punctuation. 


176. Read 

179. Read Lini3 ; Lisdn, iv. 192, citing this passage, reads ala. 

180. Read U3. 

188. MS. has but read Cf. Muhit, p. 740, why! 


The same mistake is found in line 194, where I have made the cor- 
rection in the text. 
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195. peal Marg. Rule. 
197. Kur’dn, Surah, 18, 18. Beidawi, ad loc. gives the two readings | 


JES and liz ; 20 also the KaSédf, i. p. 677 (ed. Lees), in the name 
of Ru’bah ibn al-'Ajaj. On Ru’bah see Ibn Hallikan, i. 528; Kitab al- 
Aghdni, viii. 60; xvi. 121; Ibn Hisim, Leben Mohammed's, vol. ii. 
Index, p. 237; GawAltki’s al-Mu'arrab, Index, p. 174. 


198. Marg. aU duc st! 
208. MS. Jlas. Read \\be3 and correct lines 206 and 207 accord- 
ingly. 
211. Muhit, pp. 1254 and 1985, gives both forms. Read also»... I, 
against the MS. 


223. MS. seems to read but the correct reading is 
sal; cf. Lisdn, iv. p. 140. 


233. and 1, 238. Both forms occur. 


235. Lisdn, xvi. 90, cites the first two lines, with JAS and Vy, 
both of — readings must be accepted. Before this our author is 


cited. pl dus 3) JG. 


241. Soin the MS. Read ob. 


Read La}. 

27. Read Lgas? 

253. In the Taj, vii. 174 and Lisdn, iii. 474; xii. 382 the reading of the 
first word is opshe. Dr. Torrey has been kind enough to examine 


the MS. again, and finds the correct reading to be (psig. On the 


margin of the Taj is the remark rt ned «* iss: The same 
remark is made in Lisdn. loc. cit.; cf. also Yakit, iv. 929, 1. 22. 


268. sil in MS. with Lee written above. Does this again refer to 


a double ed 


285. I liave inserted has. Marg. & os. 
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290. MS. 


Marg. pile gl. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Al-Ansgari was one of the most renowned of the early Basra gramma- 
rians. His full name was Abii Zaid Sa‘id, and his genealogy is given 
by Ibn Hallikan' as: ibn Aus ibn Thabit ibn Zaid ibn Kais ibn Zaid ibn 
al-No'man ibn MAalik ibn Tha'labi ibn Ka'b. He belonged to the noblest 
family of the Hazraj.? His grandfather Thabit is said to have been one 
of the six who collected the Kur’an while the prophet was still alive.* 
Ibn Hallikan says of him: “ He held the first rank among the literary 
men of that time, and devoted his attention principally to the study 
of the philology of the Arabic language, its simpler terms and rare 
expressions.” Al-Nadim gives us the following estimate upon the 
authority of al-Mubarrad:* *‘ Abii Zaid was well learned in grammar, 
though he did not come up to Halil and Sibawaihi. Yinus was looked 
upon by Abi Zaid as untrustworthy in matters of lexicography, but 
was more learned than Abi Zaid in grammar. Still, Abii Zaid was 
held in higher estimation than either al-Asma‘i or Abii Ubeidah in 
grammar. For this reason he is called Abii Zaid al-Nahawi (the gram- 
marian).” Nawdwi' calls him Imaim” in matters of philology. 
Simply as ‘‘Aba Zaid” he is cited by many authors, e. g. Yakit, 
Jauhari, the editors of the Taj Artis and Lisdn al-'Arab, etc. 

In the strife which divided the Basra from the Kifa school,® al- 
Ansari seems to have been catholic in his choice of authorities. Abi 
Sa'‘id says of him :* “‘ I do not know any of the Basgrian philologists who 
have come to Kifa to study the speech of the Beduin Arabs except 
Abii Zaid ; for he relates traditions coming from al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi.” 
According to Abii ‘Amr al-MAazini, traditions going back to Abi Zaid 
have been handed down by Abii ‘Ubeid al-Kasim, Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, 
Abii Hatim al-Sajastani, Abi Zaid ‘Omar ibn Shabbah, Abi Hatim al- 
Razi, etc., etc.* Our author is generally praised for his great knowl- 


1 Biographical Dictionary, Tr. de Slane, i. P: 570; other authorities 
call Thabit: ibn Bashir ibn Abi Zaid. To this ibn Hallikan wisely 
remarks: ‘‘and God knows which of the two is correct.” See also, 
Hammer-Purgstall, Literaturgeschichte der Araber, i. 303. 

* Fligel, Kitab al-Fihrist, i. p. 54, 20. 

* Fliigel, Die Grammatischen Schulen der Araber, Leipzig 1862, p. 71; 
Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, iii. 259; Néldeke, 
Geschichte des Qorans, p. 189. 

‘ Fligel, Kitab al-Fihrist, loc. cit. 

’ Biographical Dictionary of Illustrious Men, ed. F. Wistenfeld, p. 721. 

6 See e. g. Fliigel, Schulen, passim; KoSut, Fiinf Streitfragen der 
Bagrenser und Kiifenser, Wien, 1878. 

1 Fligel, Schulen, p. 142. 
§ Nawawi, loc. cit. 
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edge of tradition. Al-Thauri says, quoting Ibn Munddir: ‘‘ Al-Asmail 
has the best-stocked memory of them all; Abii ‘Ubeidah surpasses them 
in general information ; and Abii Zaid al-Ansgari is the surest authority 
in traditional knowledge.”' Even al-Asmaii himself was not slow to 
recognize his worth. There is a tradition, the authority for which rests 
with ‘Uthman al-M@azini, that he (Uthman) was once present when al- 
Agma'I went up to Abii Zaid, who was then surrounded by his pupils, 
and after kissing him on the head sat down among them and said: 
‘*Thou hast been our lord and master for the last fifty years.”? While 
they were there, Halaf al-Ahmar came, kissed him and sat down and 
said ; ‘‘ This one has been our teacher for twenty years.” ® 

Upon the authority of both al-Asma‘i and Abii ‘Ubeidah, Abii Zaid is 
said to have been abstemious, God-fearing and religious.‘ In philosoph- 
ical thought, Ibn Hallikan says he belonged to the sect of the Kada- 
rites*—the upholders of the doctrine of free-will, who afterwards re- 
ceived the name of Mu'tazilites.* 

Of his life we know nothing other than that he came to Bagdad about 
the year 158 A. H., when al-Mahdi Muhammad had ascended the throne 
of the Caliphate.*’ The date of his death is also uncertain. It is vari- 
ously given as 214, 215 or 216 A. H.—about 830 A. D. But all authori- 
ties agree that he attained a great age (93, 95 or 96). He died at Basra. 

Abii Zaid was quite a prolific writer, nearly always upon lexicograph- 
ical and grammatical subjects. The canon of his works varies in the 
different authorities. As many as twenty-five seem to be current and 
are mentioned by more than one author. But few of these were large 
works. They deserve rather the title ‘‘ tract” than ‘‘ book.” In the 
case of most of the early Muhammadan writers, very few of their 
works have come down to us; those of Abii Zaid are among the rarest. 
His philological works are :° 


1. Lidl, Ree) whs . On the words used in Arabic for camel and 
sheep. Fi., Hal., Fl.; H. H. v. 30 simply JOY! 
2 On versified gnomes. Fi., Fl. 


1Tbn Hallikan, loc. cit. 

* Nawawi, who also relates the story, says thirty years. 

3This is added by Nawawi. On Halaf al-Ahmar see Ahlwardt, 
Chalef Elahmar’s Qasside, p. 17. 

4 Al-Fihrist, loc. cit. 

5 Ibn Hallikan, loc. cit.; Ibn Koteibah, Handbuch der Geschichte, ed. 
F. Wistenfeld, p. 270. 

6 Haarbriicker, Asch-Schahrastani’s Religionspartheien und Philoso- 


henschulen, Index, p. 452; Von Kremer, Geschichte der herrschenden 
y ~ to des Islams, p. 20; Dugat, Histoire des Philosophes et des Théolo- 

iens musulmans, p. 42; Steiner, Die Mu'taziliten, p. 24. 

1 Fliigel, Schulen, loc. cit. 

8 Suyuti, Al-Muzhir, ii. P 231. 


*In the following list I have been careful to give my authorities. 
Fi. = Fihrist ; Hal. =- Ibn Hallikan; H. H. = Haji Halifah, ed. Fligel ; 
Fl. = Flagel, Gramm. Schulen ; Su. = Suyiti, as cited by Fligel. 
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3. past whys, On words and synonyms for rain. Fi., Hal., Su. 

4. yw Be whys. On words used in regard to the human 
body. Fi., Hal., Fl. H. H. iii. 173.1 

5. lad Lis. On the different Arabic dialects. Fi., Hal., Fl. 

6. On the Kur’an recension of Abii ‘Amr. 
Fi., Fl.? 

1 polit whys, On uncommon expressions. Fi., Hal., Fl., H. H. 
vi. 387.8 

LS. On the dual and plural. Fi., Hal., Fl, 
H. H. v. 71. 

9. uid, umpill WLS. On the words used for bow and shield, 
Hal., H. H. v. 188; Su. gives these as two separate tracts. 

10. OLS, HH. On the 


lightening of the Hamza.‘ There is another reading sais “On the 
full pronunciation, etc.” Hal., Fi., Fl. 


On the words used for “milk.” Hal., Su.; H. 
v. 142 has 

12. po whys. On the words used for the date. Fi., Hal. 

13. slat Lis. On the words used for different kinds of water. 
Fi., Hal., Su., H. H. v. 161, Though mentioned here as a separate 
treatise, it will be found as a part of the peel WL printed above. 

mail CLS. Hal., H. 137. Fi. has OLS 

15. Liga whys. On the expressions used in regard to animals. 
Fi., Hal. 

16. 3,8 \ wh. On the difference (between the parts of the human 
body and those of animals), Fi., Hal., Fl. : 


1 For other works upon this subject, see the list in Ahlwardt’s Cata- 
logue of the Arabic MSS. in the Berlin Library, vol. vi. p. 293. 

3 a similar compilations of Kur’an readings, see Ahlwardt, ibid. i. 

247, 
“7 Extracts from a MS. of this work were sent in 1854 by Dr. Eli Smith 
to Professor Fleischer, and published by the latter, ZDMG.., xii. p. 57. 
[See, also, Kleinere Schriften, iii. 471 sqg.] The whole has lately been 
published by the Catholic press of Beirut and under the superintendence 
of Sa‘id al-Hiri al-Shartuni. To this is attached a tract on ‘‘ Faults 
of Speech”; which, however, must have originally belonged to the 
book. It is not mentioned in any of the lists of Abii Zaid’s works. ([Cf. 
Néldeke, ZDMG., xlix. p. 320. 

4 Cf. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, pp. 35 and 47. 
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On the first and fourth forms of the 
verb. Fi., Hal., Fl., H. H. v. 181.! 


18. Wes On peculiar noun formations. Fi., Hal., 
Fl., H. H. iv. 822. 

19. ws. On the hamza. Fi., Hal., Fl. 

20. wLS. Onthe infinitive. Fi., Hal., Fl, H.H. v. 151, 574. 


a. On language. Fi, Fi. 

22, pels On expressions used for plants and 
trees. Fi., FL, H. H. v. 162. 

28. Cod whys. On the combination of letters (?). Mentioned only 
by Fi. 

& On words commencing with lam; only in Fi. 

25. doles OLS. On the singular ; only in Fi. 

whys, Description of the ‘Anam tree (see Fihrist, ii. 
p. 34). Fi. 

28. wh. On synonyms? Fi. 

29. whys, On transitive verbs? Fi. 

30. Spell whee whys. On the noble Arab families. Hal., Su., 


iii. 84. 
In addition to these, Al-Nadim mentions a number of other works 
which are given in none of the other authorities ; and the subject mat- 


ter of which can only be guessed at: 
al. lite YL! WLS. On the religious belief of ‘Uthman? 
32. hs, Ris wh. On mechanics and the secret arts?? 


33. On the expressions used for battle and 
war? 


LS. Dozy, Suppl., i. 207. “Droit d’occupation” ?? 

8. HL OLS. 

In his Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Berlin Library (vol. vi. 
299) Ahlwardt speaks of a Ciawl WLS by our author. It may per- 
haps be a part of No. 2. 


1 Ibn Dureid also wrote on this subject ; Fligel, Gramm. Schulen, p. 
103. Ibn al-Qdatiyya, Ji libro dei Verbi, pp. 10, seq. 
2 Ibn Hallikan: I have seen a fine work of his, a treatise on plants, 


which contained a number of curious passages. 


Kitab Al-Matar. 317 


The little tract published here gets its title pall wLS from the first 


subject of which it treats. But in addition to discussing the names of 
the different kinds of rain and the expressions used in speaking of rain, 
it treats in the same manner of the following subjects: ¢.¢c, (thunder), 
3, (lightning), Ls (mist) and sly (waters). This last seems to 
have existed—as I said above—as a separate treatise. Most of the 
material collected in these earlier tracts has found its way into the 
large lexica: Jauhari, Taj, Lisdn, etc. But they are important in 
studying the history of Arabic lexicography, and in determining the 
value of the work done by these first masters of a science which has 
been so greatly developed in the Muhammadan Schools. 

I have been able to use only one MS.; and this has made the editing 
at once difficult and risky. But I know of no other in a European 
library. The MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris is numbered 
No. 4231 (old no., Ancien fonds No. 1328), written in the year 631 A. H. 
(see fol. 22a)= 1233 A. D. The handwriting is good and clear, and the 
punctuation is given very fully. But in the course of time, the writ- 
ing, especially of the vowels, has become dulled, so that one is left at 
times in great doubt. Nor is the MS. itself free from faults. As this is 
the only MS., I have adhered closely to the original,* making changes 
only where there were evident faults; even then, I have in every case 
called attention to the change. In order to insure accuracy, I have 
twice compared my copy with the manuscript ; and through the kind- 
ness of Prof. H. Derenbourg the proof was once more compared (by Mr. 
Conzelmann) with the original. It was Prof. Derenbourg who first 
drew my attention to this tract of Abii Zaid, and who urged upon me 
the desirability of publishing it. 

The MS. contains also : ’ 


1 Ibn Dureid also wrote a work upon this subject. See W. Wright, 
gery Arabica, Leyden, 1859, pp. 15, seq.; Berlin Catalogue of Arabic 

SS., vi. p. 295. Ibn Dureid treats of a number of words mentioned 
in our tract ; but I have not thought it necessary to cite each case. 

*I have been able to control a number of readings by the citations 
from another MS. in the Lisdn al-‘Arab. It would have taken months 
of work to hunt up every citation ; I have done so only when the text 
was suspicious. 

3 On Ibn Halawaihi, see Derenbourg, Hebraica, 1894. 

4 Published from this MS. by H. Derenbourg, Le livre des locutions 
vicieuses, in Morgenldindische Forschungen, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 107, +4 
* Published from a MS. in Gotha by H. Thorbecke, Ibn Duraid's Kit 
almaldéhin, Heidelberg, 1882. 
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VOL. XVI. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN BOSTON AND CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


April 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1893. 


Tue Society assembled at Cambridge, in the Room of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University, University 
Hall, on Thursday, April 6th, and was called to order by the 
President, Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, at 3.15 P. M. 

The following members were in attendance at the sessions : 


Babbitt Ferguson Jenks Moore,G.F. Thayer 

Berle Frame Kellner More Torrey 
Bierwirth Gilman Lanman Mullan Ward, W. H. 
Channing, Miss Goodwin, C.J. Lindsay Oertel Warren, H. C. 
Chester Harper, W. R. Lyon Orne Warren, W. F. 
Clark, Miss Haupt Martin Reisner Winslow 

Dahl Hazard Macdonald Ropes Wright, T. F. 
Dike Higgirison Mitchell Steele Young 

Elwell Jackson Moore,C. H. Taylor, J. R. [44] 


The minutes of the Washington meeting were read ‘by the 
Recording Secretary, Prof. Lyon, of Harvard University, and 
accepted by the Society. The report of the Committee of 
Arrangements was submitted in the form of a printed program 
and accepted. 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer’s 
report Rev. Mr. Berle and Prof. Kellner ; and, as a Committee to 
— a list of nominations for office for the ensuing year, 

rof. J. Henry Thayer, Prof. George F. Moore, and Prof. 
Elwell. 

The reports of the retiring officers were now in order. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented his accounts and statement to the Society ; and they 
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were referred, with book and vouchers and the evidences of the 
property, to the above named Committee of Audit. The Com- 
mittee reported that the accounts were in due order, and that the 
funds called for by the balances were in the possession of the 
Treasurer. The usual analytical summary of the General 
Account follows : 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, April 21, 1892......--.-. $432.84 
Assessments (155) paid in for 1892-93____......-. ..-- $775.00 
Assessments (38) for other years -...-.-----...------ 190.00 
Interest on Publication Fund 101.17 
Interest on balances of General Account..--___.---- 14.96 
Total income of the 1,264.43 
Total receipts for the year............-------- $1,697.27 
EXPENDITURES. 
Journal, xv. 2 (remainder), and distribution $231.68 
Proceedings, April, 1892.................... 326.19 
Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings. - - - - - 36.00 
16.00 
Postage, express, brokerage, etc. 41.44 
Total disbursements for the year_..---.--.. -- $651.31 
Credit balance on Gen’l Account, April 6, 1893 1,045.96 


$1,697.27 


One life-membership fee has also been received during the 
year, and is, in accordance with action taken last year, retained 
as capital. The anonymous gift of $1,000 to the Publication 
Fund reported last year has been invested in eight shares of the 
State National Bank, Boston (bought at 126; the extra $8 is 
included in the item of “brokerage” in the above account), and 
is earning at present a trifle over 6 per cent. 

The state of the funds is as follows: 


1892, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund-.--........ $1,316.70 
1893, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund---..-.---- $1,369.88 
Amount of Publication-fund -......._...----- 2,008.00 
1892, July 7, Amount of Life-membership-fund .--.-....--.- 75.00 
Interest to Oct. 12, 
1892, Oct. 12, Amount of Life-membership-fund ..-.....-... $75.75 
1898, April6, Balance of General Account............---..- $1,045. 96 


The bills for Journal xv. 3 have not yet been presented. 


Reports of the Officers. iii 


The report of the Librarian, Mr. Van Name, for the year 
1892-3, is as follows: The accessions to the Society’s library for 
the past year have been 37 volumes, 78 parts of volumes, 99 | 
pamphlets, and 9 manuscripts (Sanskrit). The titles of all these 
works are included in the list appended to volume xv. of the 
Journal, just completed. The number of titles of printed works 
now in the library is 4,595; of manuscripts, 186. 

The Committee of Publication reported that since the last 
meeting they had published and distributed the following: Jour- 
nal, volume xv., number 2 (= pages 143-283), issued June 22, 
1892; Proceedings of the Washington meeting of April 21-23, 
1892 (= vol. xv., pages cxli-cexxx), issued Nov. 28, 1892; and 
finally, Journal, vol. xv., number 3 (= pages 283-322 and ccxxxi- 
cexlvii and i-v), issued April 3, 1893; in all, 292 pages. 

Professor Lanman observed that a plan to publish the Journal 
as a quarterly had been strenuously advocated by one or two 
members. He believed that the Committee of Publication were 
very strongly of the opinion that promptness and frequency of 
issue were in the highest degree desirable; but that, on the other 
hand (aside from the consideration of expense), the quality of 
the material offered for publication should be the sole deter- 
minant of the question whether any given paper should be 
printed; that the needlessly created necessity of issuing a num- 
ber upon each quarter-day might make quantity a co-determinant, 
a result for which parallels are not far to seek, and which would 
be most sincerely to be deprecated. 

Moreover, there are indications—all of the greatest hope and 
promise—that material of the most worthy character is already 
forthcoming with increasing abundance, and that the laboriously 
gathered items of the Society’s income are likely to allow of a 
somewhat extended scale of expenditure for printing. 

Finally, it was noted that the German Oriental Society is only 
a little younger than our own; that it has between four and five 
hundred contributors to its treasury, or about twice as many as 
have we; that—what is much more to the point—the professed 
Orientalists among its members are far more numerous than 
ours, and that this disparity, through most of the past history of 
our Society, has been much greater than it is even now; and 
that, as compared with their splendid achievements—Journal, 
“Abhandlungen,” and miscellaneous works, some seventy-five 
volumes in all—our fifteen volumes of Journal and Proceedings 
is a showing by no means discreditable. 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Prof. Lanman, as 
follows: 

1. They had appointed the next regular business meeting of 
the Society to be held on the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
next Easter week, March 29, 30, and 31, 1894, or on some one or 
more of those three days, and that they would determine and an- 
nounce the place of meeting in due course. 
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2. They had re-appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1893-94, Messrs. Hall, Lanman, G. F. Moore, Peters, and W. D. 
Whitney. 

3. On recommendation of the Librarian they had voted a 
standing annual appropriation of $25 for the binding of books. 

4, They had voted to present the report of the Committee on 
Joint Meetings to the Society, with a recommendation that the 
resolutions proposed by that report be adopted. (See below.) 

5. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election to 
membership the following persons: 


As Corporate Members: 


Rev. J. L. Amerman, New York, N. Y.; 

Mr. Nageeb J. Arbeely, New York, N. Y.; 

Mr. Joseph F. Berg, New Brunswick, N. J.; 

Dr. Heinrich C. Bierwirth, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, Washington, D. C.; 

Dr. Charles H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn.; 

Mr. Wm. W. Hastings, Haverford, Penn.; 

Rev. Willis Hatfield Hazard, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rev. Arthur Lloyd, Port Hope, Ontario ; 

Mr. Percival Lowell, Boston, Mass. ; 

Prof. Duncan Macdonald, Hartford, Conn.; 

Mr. George L. Meyers, New York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Clifford H. Moore, Andover, Mass. ; 

Mr. Paul Elmer More, St. Louis, Mo.; 

Mr. Murray Anthony Potter, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mr. James Hardy Ropes, Andover, Mass. ; 

Mr. William A. Rosenzweig, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. W. Scott Watson, Jr., Guttenberg, N. J.; 
Prof. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 


As Corresponding Members: 


Mr. George A. Grierson, Bengal Civil Service, Howrah, Bengal 
Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Madrassah, Calcutta, Bengal ; 

Rev. W. A. Shedd, Missionary at Oroomiah, Persia ; 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, U. 8. Consul at Baghdad, Turkey. 


And as Honorary Members: 


Prof. Edward B. Cowell, Cambridge, England ; 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Leipzig, Germany ; 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, Rome, Italy ; 

Prof. Hendrik Kern, Leyden, Netherlands ; 
Prof. Jules Oppert, Paris, France ; 

Dr. Reinhold Rost, London, England ; 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, Oxford, England. 
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The report of the Directors being thus finished, the Society 
proceeded to the election of new members; and, ballot being 
had, the above named gentlemen were duly elected. 

Mr, Talcott Williams, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to confer with several Societies for the purpose of agreeing upon 
a common time and place of meeting, presented a written report 
embodying the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Directors of this Society be requested to make 
arrangements with any of the following Societies, to wit : 

The American Philological Association ; 

The Archeological Institute of America ; 

The Anthropological Society of Washington ; 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis ; 

The Modern Language Association of America ; 

The American Folklore Society ; 

The American Dialect Society— 
or any other Societies of a similar purpose, for a joint meeting in con- 
nection with the next annual meeting of this Society. 

Resolved, That the Directors have authority* to appoint a meeting of 
this Society either in the Christmas vacation of 1893-94, the Easter 
vacation of 1894, or the Christmas vacation of 1894-5, if an alteration 
from the usual date be necessary in order to secure a joint meeting. 


The resolutions were adopted, and the Committee, Messrs. 
Williams, Haupt, and Lanman, continued over for another year. 

The following names of recently deceased members of the 
Society were reported: 


Dr. Thomas Chase, of Providence, R. L.; 
Brinton Coxe, Esq., of Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Mr. George E. Eby, of Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass. 


On Friday morning, Professors Elwell, G. F. Moore, and Thayer, 
as the Committee on the nomination of Officers, reported. Dr. 
Ward having intimated his desire not to stand for re-election, 
on account of the pressure of his other duties, which made 
it impracticable for him to give to the position such time and 
care as he felt that it demanded, the Committee nominated as 
President of the Society, Pres. D. C. Gilman; as Vice-President, 
in Mr. Gilman’s place, Dr. Ward; and as Vice-President, in 
place of the late Dr. Peabody, Prof. Toy; and for the remaining 
offices, the incumbents of the preceding year. The gentlemen so 
nominated were elected. The Board for 1893-94 is accordingly 
as follows: 


*In accordance with the palpable intention of this resolution, it should read 
“Directors be requested to appoint,” etc, 
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President—Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named ; and, Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 


The session of Thursday afternoon was held at the Room of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University. Soon 
after assembling, the Society took a brief recess, while tea was 
served in the office of the Dean of Harvard College. Upon ad- 
journment, some of the members went to the house of Prof. Toy 
and others to the house of Prof. Lanman, for supper and an in- 
formal evening gathering. 

The session of Friday morning was held in the house of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Warren. This is the same house in which the 
Society used to assemble in the days of Professor Beck, who 
formerly lived in it. At the close of the morning session, upon 
the invitation of Mr. Warren, the members of the Society took 
their luncheon at his house. 

The session of Friday afternoon (April 7) was held in. the 
Library of the American Academy, in Boston. This meeting 
was on the precise fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting of the 
incorporated Society, which was called to meet at the house of 
Mr. John J. Dixwell, No. 5 Allston street, Boston, at three o’clock, - 
Friday afternoon, April 7, 1843: The anniversary meeting was 
devoted to reminiscences of the founders and of the history of 
the Society, contributed by Dr. Ward, Prof. Lanman, Prof. 
Thayer, Rev. Henry L. Jenks, Prof. G. F. Moore, and Prof. 
Lyon. 

imnte-ane members of the Society dined and spent the even- 
ing together at the Parker House. 

Saturday morning’s session was held in Claflin Hall of Boston 
University, Somerset street, Pres. W. F. Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity acting as Chairman. During the session, Col. T. W. 
Higginson gave some very interesting reminiscences of Theodore 
Parker and Charles Beck. On motion, there were passed votes 
of thanks to Harvard University, the American Academy, and 
Boston University, as also to Messrs. Lanman, Toy, and Warren, 
for the various kind offices which had contributed to make the 
meeting a pleasant and successful one. At the close of the final 
session, twenty-six persons were present, all being members of 
the Society. The Society adjourned at quarter before one o’clock. 
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The following communications were presented: 


1. On a new critical edition of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament ;* by Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 


The first part of the new edition of The Sacred Books of the Old Testa- 
ment contains the Hebrew text of the Book of Job, with notes by 
Professor Siegfried of the University of Jena. The Hebrew text fills 27 
pages, and the Critical Notes 21. With the exception of the portions writ- 
ten in prose, namely the prologue (chapters 1-2) and the epilogue (42. 
7-17), as well as the introductory verses prefixed to the discourses of 
Elihu (c. 32. 1-6), the text is printed or:y7dé6v, in double columns. The 
composite structure of the Book of Job is illustrated by the use of three 
different colors. The original portions of the poem are printed in black 
witHout any additional coloring, while subsequent additions are placed 
in blocks of different colors, namely blue, red, or green : blue indicat- 
ing parallel compositions ; red, corrective interpolations conforming 
the speeches of Job to the spirit of the orthodox doctrine of retribu- 
tion ; and green indicating polemical interpolations directed against 
the tendency of the poem. The Elihu speeches (chapters 32-37) are 
given in a special appendix printed in green. Later interpolations 
and glosses are relegated from the text and appear in the foot-notes. 

The traditional order has often been changed to restore the proper 
sequence. After c. 13. 1-27 there follows for instance c. 14. 4, 3, 6, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 1, 2; 18. 28; 14. 5, 7-12, 14, 18-22, etc. In order to facilitate 
references to verses appearing out of the traditional order, there has 
been appended a Concordance, giving the received arrangement of the 
verses and the corresponding pages and verses of the new edition. For 
the sake of clearness, the whole text has been divided into paragraphs 
wherever the change of subject seemed to require it. 

The emendations adopted (ca. 600) are not given in the notes, as in 
Graetz’s+ posthumous work, but appear in the text. They are all care- 
fully indicated by special diacritical marks, showing in every case 
where the Qéré has been adopted instead of the Kéthib ; whether the 
new reading involves merely a departure from the Masoretic points or a 
different division of the consonantal text, whether it is conjectural or 
based on the authority of the ancient Versions. Doubtful words are 
marked with notes of interrogation, Jacune are indicated by * * * * *, 
and hopelessly corrupt passages by... . : the received text in such 


* The Sacred Books of the Old Testament. A critical edition of the Hebrew text, 
printed in colors, with notes, by eminent Biblical scholars of Europe and America, 
edited by Paul Haupt. Part 17: The Book of Job. By C. Siegfried. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1893. 

+ Emendationes in plerosque Sacre Scripture Veteris Testamenti libros secundum 
veterum versiones nec non auxiliis criticis czteris adhibitis. Auctore H. Graetz. 
Ex relicto defuncti auctoris manuscripto ed. Guil. Bacher. Breslau, 1892. New 
York: Gustav E, Stechert. 
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cases being given in the notes appended. The Hebrew text has been 
left unpointed except in ambiguous cases. 

The Notes contain brief philological justifications of the emendations 
adopted, with constant references to the ancient Versions as well as to 
modern critics. Above all, Merx’s well-known book * is cited through- 
out the Notes. It has not been deemed necessary to classify all the 
divergences exhibited by the ancient Versions. As a rule, there have 
been recorded only those variations on the authority of which an 
emendation has been adopted by the editor of the book. The Hebrew 
text is cited in the Notes according to the pages and lines of the new 
edition. But it is proposed to add in the subsequent parts, in the outer 
margin, the number of the chapters and verses, in order to facilitate 
references as much as possible. The English translation of the Notes 
has been most carefully prepared by Professor R. E. Briinnow, of the 
University of Heidelberg. 

The chief aim of the new edition of the Hebrew text is to furnish 
the philological foundation for our new translation of the Bible now in 
course of preparation. The edition of the Hebrew text exhibits the 
reconstructed text on the basis of which the new translation has been 
prepared by the contributors. At the same time, it is hoped that the 
edition will prove useful for the class-room. It will save the instructor 
much time in giving in a brief and distinct form the critical analysis of 
the book in question. It will moreover have a most wholesome effect 
on the student, in forcing him to read unpointed Hebrew,} a practice 
- which, unfortunately, is too much neglected in most of our Universities 
and Theological Seminaries. But, above all, I hope our new edition 
will become an indispensable help for all Hebraists who study the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view. It will show the student at a 
glance whether the received text is unquestionably correct, whether a 
passage is original or a subsequent addition. Thus it will, I think, place 
not only the historical but also the grammatical and lexicographical 
study of the Old Testament on a new basis.t A good deal of space is 
taken up in our Hebrew grammars and dictionaries with the explanation 
of unusual forms and words.§ Most of these will be found eliminated 
in our edition. 

The munificence of Jacob H. Schiff, Esq., of New York, to whom 
Harvard University is indebted for the new Semitic museum, has 
enabled us to place the new edition within the reach of all students. 
Though the work is perhaps the most sumptuously gotten up Hebrew 
book ever published, the parts will be sold, in handsome covers, at the 
nominal price of about $1.00. Bibliophiles will be glad to learn that 


* Das Gedicht von Hiob. Hebriischer Text, kritisch bearbeitet und tibersetzt, 
nebst sachlicher und kritischer Einleitung, von Adalbert Merx. Jena, 1871. 

+ We must remember that a pointed Semitic text prejudices the reader. The 
' adding of the vowels is a semi-interpretation. 

¢ Cf. the remarks of Paul de Lagarde prefixed to the second part of his Orien- 
talia, Gottingen, 1880. 

§ Cf. Stade’s Lehrbuch der hebr. Grammatik (Leipzig, 1879), p. vi. 
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there will be an édition de luxe, limited to 100 copies, printed on the 
most costly hand-made Dutch paper, in a beautiful ornamental binding 
specially designed for the work by Professor Stroehl, of Vienna, who 
also has designed the new ornamental headings and tail-pieces for the 
Hebrew text. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words about an objection 
that will most likely be raised against our new edition. Some people 
will say, I presume, that the critical analysis is more or less subjective, 
that there is not a general consensus of opinion concerning the depart- 
ures from the received text, even among the most competent Biblical 
scholars ; perhaps none save the editor of the book in question will 
believe in his reconstruction of the text. Now it is undoubtedly true 
that in a great many cases we cannot as yet give the final dictum of 
science. Like all progressive research, Biblical criticism is in a state 
of fluctuation. A student who uses our new edition must rely on his 
own judgment. We cannot expect to find the final solution of all diffi- 
culties at once. We must be satisfied to recognize the difficulties as 
such, to realize that the received text and the traditional order is not 
intact. If we do not always hit the mark in reconstructing the text, 
we may find some comfort in the maxim, which I at least adhere to, 
that the probably right is preferable to the undoubtedly wrong. Ultra- 
conservatism bars all progress. A man who is afraid of making a mis- 
take had better not write on the Bible*—or, for that matter, on any 
scientific subject at all. NordoI think that honest work can do any 
harm to the cause of religion. It is a pity to think that faith and rea- 
son should be incompatible. Reason is a divine gift. Let us exercise 
it, but (as I stated in the first programme of our work)+ with the vere- 
cundia due to the venerable documents which form the basis of our 
faith. 


2, On a modern reproduction of the eleventh tablet of the 
Babylonian Nimrod Epic and a new fragment of the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge; by Professor Haupt. 


The Johns Hopkins Press has now on sale a few plaster casts of a 
modern reproduction of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, 7. e. the eleventh 
tablet of the so-called Izdubar or Gilgamesht Legends, commonly 
known under the name of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. The casts 
have been most carefully made by one of the modelers of the U. 8. 


* Cf. the conclusion of B. Duhm’s preface to his commentary on Isaiah 
(Gottingen, 1892), p. iv. 

+ See Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 98 (May, 1892), p. 89, § 15. 

¢ For the name Gilgame§ = Tidyapog (Ael. n. an. xii. 21), ef. Dr. Casanowicz’s 
note in No. 98 of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, p.91. Mark Lidzbarski 
(ZA. vii. 110: ef. ibid. 327) suggests that the name of Nimrod’s ancestor Zicovd po¢ 


i. e. Xasisatra or Atraxasis, may be identical with the Arabic ye , who lives 
ut the confluence of the two great rivers ( way) Gaps: ef. Koran, 


Sura 18, v. 59 ff.). For the name Atrazasis see Bettriige zur Assyriologie, ii. 401. 
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National Museum, Washington, D. C., from a clay tablet which I 
caused to be prepared some months ago by Rev. Dr. Rudolf Zehnpfund, 
of Rosslau, near Dessau, Germany. The plaster has been colored 
throughout so as to give the casts the appearance of real baked cunei- 
form clay tablets. The color is about the same as in the two fragments 
of the first column of the Flood Tablet (R™ 2. II. 390 and 383) which I 
discovered in 1882,* or in the fragment of the Daily Telegraph Collec- 
tion (D. T. 42), containing a different recension of the account of the 
Deluge.t+ 

Our tablet has the size of the largest Deluge fragment known in the 
Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum as K 2252. <A diagram 
showing the dimensions of this fragment is given on p. 132 of my edi- 
tion. This fragment, which I refer to as Deluge Tablet A, has been 
pieced together out of about 20 small pieces. The reverse, for instance, 
is composed of 15 different pieces.t The text engraved on our modern 
Flood Tablet is the same as the one given on plates 134-149 of my edi- 
tion. It is based on the fragments of 13 different copies$ of the Deluge 
Tablet now preserved in the British Museum. With the help of these 
duplicates the text can be almost completely restored. The only passa- 
ges where we have rather extensive lacune now are in the lower part 
of the first column, and in the lines describing the building of the ves- 
sel in the upper part of the second column, as well as the lines 
describing the coming of the Flood in the lower parts of the second 
column ; the beginnings of some lines in the fifth column, and the ends 
of some lines in the first paragraph of the sixth column. Unless we 
recover some new fragments, we shall never be able to complete the 
text. 

I have reason to believe that there are still a number of unknown 
Deluge fragments in the collection of the British Museum. Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches, than whom there is none more familiar with the treasures 
of the Assyrian collections in the British Museum, was kind enough to 
send me some time ago a new fragment of the Flood Tablet, which he 
discovered on August 12th, 1891. It bears the number 81. 2-4, 460. 
The collection 81. 2-4 (i. e. received at the British Museum April 2d, 
1881) seems to have come from the same place as the tablets of the 
Kouyunjik collection.| Mr. Pinches wrote me that he had not been 
able to find out whether the new piece joined any of the other Deluge 
fragments. Iam inclined to think that it belongs to No. 64 on p. 128 
of my edition, 7. e. 81, 2-4, 296; but of course, this can only be settled 
after an inspection of the two fragments. 


* See my Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883), p. xli. 

+ Cf. Schrader’s Kat’ 57, n. 2; Delitzsch, Assyr. Worterbuch, p. 143, n. 12. 

¢ See the engraving in Geo. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis (London, 1880), 
p. 9 (German ed. p. 10), or Kaulen’s Assyrien und Babylonien (Freiburg, 1891), p. 
169. A new piece of the reverse, which was found a few years ago, is published 
on p. 124 of my edition. § Cf. plates 95-131 of my edition. 

| Cf. C. Bezold, Die Thontafelsammilungen des British Museum, in the Sitzungs- 
berichte der Berliner Academie, phil.-hist. Classe, July 5, 1888, p. 7, 51. 
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The new fragment, though very small (ca. 18x 4in.), contains 5 
variants to ll. 139-145 of my edition : viz., lis instead of li-is in appalis 
‘I beheld,’ 1. 189; the upright wedge for the preposition a-na at the 
beginning of 1. 141; in 1. 143, the phonetic complement -a is omitted 
after the number 2 (= San@); in 1. 145, we have the accusative xasia 
(character GAR) instead of xassu ‘fifth.’* If 81. 2-4, 460 joins 81. 2-4, 
296, the plural kibrati ‘regions’ would be written defective in 1. 139, 
just as the infinitive kasddi ‘ arrival’ is written defective in 1. 130 on 
81. 24, 296. Lines 143 and 144, as well as ll. 145 and 146, form but one 
line each on the new fragment, as well as on the Deluge Tablets A and 
C» (and I).+ 

These graphic variations are not of much consequence, but in 1. 140 
we read on the new fragment, instead of ana 12 ta-a-an iteld nagi 
‘ after 12 double hourst there appeared an island ’§, ana 14 ta-a-an etc., 
i. e. ‘after 14 double hours there appeared an island.’ The number 12 
is only preserved on Deluge Tablet B, i. e. K 3375 (p. 109, 1. 81 of ‘my 
edition), This variation is not surprising; fragment I exhibits a num- 
ber of peculiar readings : e. g. ina ntérub nissdti in 1. 126, and Sabb sapta- 
Sunu instead of katmé ; rédu after Séru in 1. 129; and in 1. 189 A-aB-BA = 
timdu™| follows immediately after kibrati. 

I give here a reproduction of the new fragment, based on the copy 
kindly sent me by Mr. Pinches. 


* Cf. IV? 5, 22; stands for (IV*, additions ad pl. 56, 1. 5) = 
just as Swm%u ‘his name’ occasionally appears as Sus%u (IV? 12, rev. 32, n. 20). 

+ Cf. p. 133 of my edition. 

t See Jensen in his review of Tallquist’s Sprache der Contracte Nabund’id’s, 
ZA. vi. 348. 

§ See Meissner, Altbabyl. Privatrecht (Leipzig, 1893), p. 124. Cf. the name of 
the Elamite city Nagitu (Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 324). 

| Deluge Tablet B has in 1. 133 appalsd-ma témata ‘I beheld the sea.’ A and I, 
however, read TAM-MA instead of ta-ma-ta, and this TAM-MA cannot be explained 
as a masculine form of tdmdu (Beitr. z.. Assyr. i. 135). I think it should be read 


ud-ma = *T)"IN ‘land.’ It is possible that we should also read udmu instead 


of @mu in 1. 119, udmu ulla ana titi la-itdr-ma, although the frequent occurrence 
of ame ulldti ete. (Delitzsch, AW. 449) seems to be in favor of the reading @mu. 


ad 

Y 
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Our reproduction of the Flood Tablet is intended especially for use in 
academic classes, to enable students who have not access to original 
tablets to study the cuneiform writing. An accompanying statement 
gives explicit directions for the making and engraving of clay tablets, 
based on various experiments made by Dr. Zehnpfund, who is undoubt- 
edly the most skilful modern cuneiform scribe. He engraved, for 
instance, the cuneiform congratulatory tablet which the contributors 
of our Assyriologische Bibliothek presented to the head of the firm of 
J.C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, at the centennial anniversary of the firm.* He 
also engraved the text of the legend of the demon KATER printed in the 
famous menu of the Stockholm Congress of Orientalists.+ A photo- 
graph of this tablet will be published in the Transactions of the Con- 
gress.t A copy of the Stockholm Congress tablet is exhibited in the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania, as well as in the U. S. 
National Museum. Some notes on the subject are published in the 
Report on the Section of Oriental Antiquities in the U. 8S. National 
Museum, printed in the Smithsonian Reports for 1890, p. 139. 

[Postscript. A note from Mr. Pinches, just received, informs me that 
my conjecture regarding the new Deluge fragment is right ; 81, 2-4, 
460 joins 81, 2-4, 296. Ana 14 ta-a-an in 1. 140 is also perfectly clear. | 


3. On recent studies in Hindu grammar; by Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full elsewhere (in the 
Amer. Journal of Philology, vol. xiv.), is as follows : 

In May, 1884, I read before the Society a paper entitled ‘‘On the 
study of Hindu grammar and the study of Sanskrit” (it was published 
in abstract in the Proceedings, and in full in the Amer. Journ. Philol., 
vol. v.), intended to point out the true place and value of the gram- \ 
matical division of the Sanskrit literature. Since then have appeared 
a number of contributions to knowledge in that department, by two 
younger scholars, at that time unknown, and these it is proposed to 
| examine briefly. 

The first, published in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdige zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, vols. x. and xi., 1885 and 1886, has for title 
‘*the case-system of the Hindu grammarians compared with the use of 
the cases in the Aitareya-Brahmana,” and is a doctorate-dissertation 
by B. Liebich (now privat-docent at Breslau). Its first part was a 
digest of Panini’s rules as to the case-uses, and was very welcome, as a 
contribution to the easier understanding of his treatment of one import- 
ant subject. In the second part, the author arranges under the Paninean 
| scheme all the facts of case-use in the Brahmana mentioned : a careful 


* Cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 98, May, 1892, p. 92. 
| + Menu du diner offert au VIIIe Congréx International des Orientalistes, Stock- 
| holm, le 7 Sept. 1889. 
¢ I have seen the photograph, but I do not know when the Transactions of the 
Semitic Section I will be published. I understand that the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Stockholm Congress, containing the papers of the Islamitic 
Section I*, has just been issued. 
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and creditable piece of work. The results of the comparison are pre- 
cisely what we, knowing well the relation of the Brahmana language 
to the classical language, should expect to find them; there is gen- 
eral agreement, with plenty of special differences. Nothing indicates 
in the slightest degree any particular relation between Panini’s system 
and this text. The general conclusion is that the native case-syntax, in 
spite of its striking defects of theory, is a fairly good practical scheme ; 
the great grammarian comes out of the trial with credit. The author, 
however, mistakenly adds to his work the secondary title “a contribu- 
tion to the syntax of the Sanskrit language,” and this it plainly is not ; 
we see here another example of the too common misapprehension that 
what illustrates Panini casts light upon Sanskrit. Of the author’s own 
summary of results, the only item to be approved, as really following 
from the investigation, is that ‘‘ the doctrine of Panini reposes upon a 
careful and acute observation of the actual language :” and this ought 
not to have required proof. Better, also, ‘of an actual language,” 
since P&nini’s care and acuteness are less in question than the char- 
acter of the tongue he represents. That that tongue was especially a 
book-language, as the author’s further remarks seem to indicate that 
he regards it, is doubtless an untenable view. 

Four years later, in the same Journal (Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge etc., 
vol. xvi., 1890), a kindred subject is taken up by Dr. R. Otto Franke 
(now privat-docent at Berlin), in a paper entitled ‘‘ the case-system of 
Panini compared with the use of the cases in Pali and in the Agoka 
inscriptions.” The author builds upon Liebich’s foundation, looking 
in the later dialects mentioned for agreement with the Paninean 
scheme as drawn out by the latter, and finding as much as was reason- 
ably to be expected, besides, in other departments of syntax, a curious 
coincidence or two which were beyond expectation. As the ground is 
less worked over, his harvest of new facts is fuller than that of 
Liebich. His general views as to Panini and his Sanskrit seem open to 
criticism. He greatly exaggerates the importance of Liebich’s articles, 
and writes as if it were possible for any reasonable persons to imagine 
that the Aitareya-Braihmana, or the Pali and the inscriptions, were the 
exclusive, or the principal, basis of Panini’s rules ; or that Panini may 
have ‘‘ collected the phenomena of very diverse dialects, and fused 
them together into an integral whole.” 

But the question as to what Panini’s language really was is approached 
again by Dr. Franke under the heading ‘‘ what is Sanskrit ?” in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrdge, vol. xvii. (1891; but the article is dated at the end 
Nov., 1889). The first half of the discussion turns on the question 
what Panini means by bhdsd, and reaches the very plausible conclusion 
that it is no Prakrit, but unapproved Sanskrit. Of the second half the 
result is that ‘‘ Panini’s Sanskrit is accordingly in the main bhdsd, 
And yet, on the other hand, it is neither bhdsd nor a living language :” 
which is not very clear. It is quite unaccountable that these authors 
take no notice of the dramas, which set before us a state of things, 
unquestionably at one time a real one, when educated people talk 
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Sanskrit and uneducated Prakrit. That is precisely the present char- 
acter of Sanskrit, the spoken and written tongue of the educated class ; 
that has been its character for over 2000 years; and that must have 
been its character at the beginning, when the distinction of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit first arose. That it was originally a vernacular is a matter 
of course, though one soon stiffened and made somewhat unnatural by 
grammatical handling ; it was the tongue which Panini and his like 
themselves spoke, and which they thought alone worthy to be spoken 
by others—of.which, therefore, they tried to lay down the laws. In 
his conspectus of the views of various scholars upon the subject, 
Franke quotes a very old statement of Weber’s, to the effect that ‘‘ the 
development of Sanskrit and of the Prakrit dialects out of their com- 
mon source, the Indo-Aryan mother-tongue, went on with absolute 
contemporaneousness (vollstdindig gleichzeitig).” But this seems scien- 
tifically untenable. It would imply, for example, that attd (or appd) 
and dtmd, that pakkhitta and praksipta, that hodu and bhavatu, and 
their like, are contemporaneous developments, while it is clear that the 
former in each case is the altered representative of the latter, than 
which nothing older and more original is attainable even by linguistic 
inference on Indian soil. The great mass of Prakrit words, forms, 
constructions imply the corresponding Sanskrit ones as a stage through 
which they have themselves passed. That here and there exceptions 
are met with, altered items of which the original is not found in Sans- 
krit, or is found in Vedic Sanskrit, is without any significance what- 
ever against the mass. The history of dialects shows no dialect 
descended en bloc from an older one, and such exceptions might 
equally be relied on to prove Italian and French ‘“‘ absolutely contem- 
poraneous” with Latin. 

In the same year (1891), Dr. Liebich published a valuable collection of 
studies entitled ‘‘ Panini: a contribution to the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and grammar” (8vo., 164 pp.). The first study, or chapter, 
deals with Panini’s period, reviewing briefly the opinions of scholars, 
and, without bringing forward new evidence, arriving at the date 
‘“‘after Buddha and before Christ” as a merely probable conclusion. 
The second treats of Panini’s chief successors and commentators, as to 
whom much the same chronological uncertainty prevails. The third 
is an attempt to find his place in the literature, by a new method, a sta- 
tistical one: the author counts off a thousand successive personal 
verb-forms in four works, the Aitareya-Brahmana, the Brhad-Aran- 
yaka, two Grhya-Sitras, and the Bhagavad-Gita, and applies to them 
the rules of the native grammar, to see how many and what of them 
are against rule. The test is made with creditable learning and indus- 
try, and the results are interesting, but really illustrative only, as 


‘bringing to light nothing that was not well known before. The mat- 


ter is one to which the statistical method is not very well suited ; this 
is decidedly more in place in the secondary inquiries raised in chapters 
six and seven, where it is cleverly shown that the last chapters of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana are of later origin than the rest (as already 
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believed, on other grounds), while the whole substance of the Brhad- 
Aranyaka is fairly homogeneous. It is much to be regretted that, 
instead of the acknowledgedly late Bhagavad-Gita, the author did not 
select as example of the epic language some part of the Mahabharata 
which could plausibly be regarded as belonging to its original nucleus. 
The fourth chapter, headed ‘‘ Panini’s relation to the language of India,” 
is chiefly made up of a review of the opinions of other scholars as to 
the position of Panini’s Sanskrit among the dialects of India, the 
author adding a statement of the results of his statistical examination 
as his own view ; and he closes with a new and wholly unacceptable 
general classification of the entire body of dialects. He makes three 
principal divisions: pre-classical, classical, and post-classical. To the 
first he assigns only the language of the Vedic sarhhitas, the mantra- 
dialect ; the second he makes include the Briahmana and Sitra lan- 
guage (which he had elsewhere shown to be notably older than Panini), 
together with ‘‘the doctrine of Panini;” and in the third he puts, 
along with the epic or extra-Paninean, all the literature which we 
have been‘accustomed to call ‘‘ classical,” by Kalidasa and the rest! 
Liebich’s classical ‘‘ doctrine of Panini” can only include, besides 
Panini’s grammar itself, what in my former paper I called ‘the non- 
existent grammarians’ dialect,” because nothing had ever been written 
in it; Liebich now acknowledges that this and the real language of the 
literature even belong to different primary periods of the history of 
Indian language—which is more than I had ever ventured to claim ! 

Just half of Dr. Liebich’s volume is occupied by two so-called Appen- 
dixes, containing digests of the teachings of the native grammar in 
regard to the voice-inflection of the verbal roots (as active or middle or 
both), and to the formation of feminine declensional stems. These are, 
in my opinion, the substantially valuable part of the work, exemplify- 
ing what needs to be done for all the various subjects included in the 
grammar ; and the next step must be to compare the schemes with the 
facts of the literary language, in order to see what are the differences 
and to infer their reason. 

There is left for notice only the fifth chapter, in which the author 
attempts to answer the objections of. my former paper to thrusting the 
grammarians Sanskrit on our attention in place of the real Sanskrit of 
the literature. The first point, that of the twelve hundred ungenuine 
roots in the dhdtupdatha, he, after the manner of the students of the 
native grammar in general, slips lightly over, with the suggestion of 
possible interpolations since Panini’s time—as if that relieved of respon- 
sibility the native grammatical system as it lies before us, or as if 
interpolation could explain the increase of eight or nine hundred roots 
to over two thousand! Till this increase is accounted for (if it ever 
can be), it becomes the admirers of the Hindu grammar to speak in 
humble tones. It is equally difficult to suppose that Panini should 
have accepted the whole list and that any one should have thrust in 
the false roots, undetected and unhindered, since his period. 

As to the middle periphrastic perfect and the middle precative, Dr. 
Liebich says nothing that changes at all their aspect as stated by me : 
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that they are formations ‘sporadic in the early language, and really 
extinct in the later, but erected by the grammarians into a regular part 
of every verb-system.” And the same is true in its way of the second- 
ary passives. How much shadow of excuse Panini may have had for 
giving to them the value he does is a secondary question. Prayoktase 
at TS. ii. 6. 2° is, in my opinion, shown to be ist sing., and not 2d, by 
the occurrence of te in the sentence with it; the isolated and wholly 
anomalous yastdhe of TA. i. 11. 4 may be conjectured to be a corrupt 
reading, and the sole foundation of the grammarians’ Ist singular. 

In excuse of Panini’s two rules (viii. 3. 78, 79) defining when dhvam 
and dhve are to be used in 2d pl. mid., the author first suggests, without 
carrying out and either accepting or rejecting, the theory of a misinter- 
pretation by the later grammarians: the sign in has two very different 
possible meanings ; and it is uncertain what elements of the first rule are 
earried over by implication into the second. These ambiguities are to 
the discredit of the grammar; especially the second, which is a per- 
vading one: in numberless cases we know not what a Paninean rule 
means until we know from the literature what it ought to’ mean, and 
then interpret it accordingly. Next it is pointed out that, after all, dh 
and dh are very little different, and perhaps Panini’s ear failed some- 
times to distinguish them properly! This virtually gives away the 
whole case, making Panini’s word worthless not only here but in every 
other question of euphony ; even I have never charged him with any- 
thing so bad as that. Finally, Liebich doubts of the connection of cause 
and effect in matters of language; we might properly expect to find 
dh sometimes without any reason for it. The utter futility of the whole 
reply is palpable. Panini lays down a distinct statement as to when 
dh and when dh is to be used; and he makes the difference depend 
upon a circumstance which evidently can have no bearing upon it ; and 
all the (few) facts of the literature are against him. As for his 
inclusion of the perfect ending dhve in the same rule, that could have 
reason only if the original and proper form of the endings were sdhvam 
and sdhve ; and, if that were so, we should find dh in forms of the pres- 
ent-system also. 

Passing over certain topics in my paper (the most important of them 
being the grammarians’ derivation of the reduplicated aorist from the 
causative stem instead of from the root), Dr. Liebich takes up finally 
the defense of Panini’s classification of compounds, and especially of 
the so-called avyayibhdva class of adverbial compounds, regarded as 
primary, and coérdinate with copulative, determinative, and possessive. 
According to him, the true fundamental principle of classification is 
furnished by the syntactical relation of the two members of the com- 
pound to one another: in the determinatives, the former member is 
dependent on the latter; in the copulatives, both are codrdinate ; in 
the possessives, both are alike dependent on a word outside the com- 
pound, which they qualify adjectively ; then, finally, in the adverbial 
(e. g. atimadtram ‘ excessively,’ from ati ‘beyond’ and mdtrd ‘ measure’), 
the latter member is dependent on the former. Calling the dependent 
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element minus and the other plus, we thus have the scheme minus- 
plus, plus-plus, minus-minus, and plus-minus, which is plainly exhaus- 
tive: no more are possible; no fewer are consistent with complete- 
ness. The scheme is thus drawn out by some of the later grammarians, 
though not expressly by Panini himself; but Liebich is confident that 
the latter knew and acknowledged it, being hindered from its full 
adoption by considerations of brevity : brevity, it may be added, being 
in his text-book well known to be the leading consideration, to which 
everything else is to be sacrificed—to us hardly a recommendation of 
the work. But it has never been found, I believe, that the facts of 
language could be successfully treated mathematically ; and so it seems 
to be here. There is no such thing as a plus-minus class of compounds, 
and perhaps Panini was acuter than his successors (including our 
author) in seeing that this is the case. Not that there is no plus-minus 
relation between the elements of ati-mdtram ; but so there is a minus- 
plus relation between those of the possessive mahdbdhu ‘having great 
arms.’ As the conversion of the latter to adjective value overrides 
the internal relation and makes the whole minus-minus, so does also 
the conversion of the former to adverb value. Calling the adjective- 
making influence a, and the adverb-making b, then, if (minus-plus)¢ = 
minus-minus, certainly (plus-minus)? = minus-minus as well. In very 
fact, however, atimdtram is the adverbially used accus. neut. of the 
adjective atimdtra ‘excessive’; and so, I confidently hold, are by 
origin all its fellows; and the avyayibhdva stands at a double remove 
from plus-minus value. The asserted primary class is not even a sub- 
class, but only one group in a list of utterly heterogeneous character. 

At the close of his chapter, Dr. Liebich, conceiving himself to have 
refuted me everywhere, compassionates me for not having made a 
happier selection of points for objection. I, on the contrary, feel quite 
satisfied with them, as having withstood undamaged all his attacks ; 
but I am willing to add one more, which, indeed, he urges on my atten- 
tion. He, namely, lifts up hands of horror (p. 61) at me for pronounc- 
ing (in my Skt. Gr.) something ‘* barbarous” which Panini teaches. 
The matter alluded to is the formation of comparative and superlative 
predications by adverbial endings: thus, daddti ‘he gives,’ dadatita- 
ram ‘he gives more,’ daddtitamdm ‘ he gives most ’—precisely as if one 
were to say in Greek didworrepov, dWwcitatov. It may be maintained, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that such formations, no 
matter who authorizes them, are horrible barbarisms, offenses against 
the proprieties of universal Indo-European speech. The total absence of 
anything even suggesting their possibility in the pre-Paninean language, 
and their great rarity later, among writers to whom a rule of Panini 
is as the oracle of a god, shows sufficiently that they are not real. 
Doubtless they were jocose or highly slangy modes of expression, which 
some unexplainable freak led Panini to sanction. 

Liebich’s Panini is reviewed by Dr. Franke at considerable length in 
the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1891 (pp. 951 ff.), though less in the way 
of a detailed examination and criticism of its statements and opin- 
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ions than of an independent discussion of some of the points involved, 
Many pages, however, are expended upon Piinini’s classification of the 
compounds ; and here the critic by no means supports Liebich’s views, 
but rather takes my side, and helps to expose the superficialities and 
incongruities of Panini’s treatment of the subject. In other respects 
the notice is a laudatory one, going so far as to ‘‘ thoroughly approve,” 
as ‘“‘ very successful,” Liebich’s special pleadings respecting the ending 
dhvam—including, we must suppose, the suggestion of Panini’s defec- 
tive ear, and the denial of a connection between cause and effect in 
Sanskrit euphony. It even adds a further argument of a like character : 
that in Prakrit dh sometimes takes the place of dh, and that Prakritic 
changes sometimes work their way into Sanskrit. So in Prakrit, and 
on a very large scale,» becomes 1; but that would hardly support a 
Hindu grammarian who should teach that a r altered the next follow- 
ing n to 7» only when itself preceded by certain specified sounds. The 
question of the twelve hundred false roots Franke passes over with the 
same cautious carelessness as Liebich, as if it were a matter of no real 
account. 

The last publication we have to notice is again by Liebich, a small 
volume (8vo, pp. xl, 80, Breslau, 1892), entitled ‘‘Two chapters of the 
Kacika.” It contains a simple translation of the exposition given 
by that esteemed and authoritative commentary for the rules of Panini 
that concern compounds ; and there is prefixed an ample introduction, 
in which the absolute four-fold classification, spoken of above, is drawn 
out, illustrated, and defended much more fully than in the same 
author’s Pdwini. This introduction, though dated later, must probably 
have been prepared and printed earlier than Franke’s criticism of the 
Panini, for the author could otherwise hardly have so ignored the 
rejection of the theory by his fellow partizan of the Hindu grammar. 
The volume is valuable as smoothing the way a little to the compre- 
hension of Panini for those who shall approach it hereafter; but its 
method is a narrowly restricted one: it refrains from all attempts at 
independent explanation, and yet more from all criticism. It is con- 
tent, for example, to report without a word of comment the two discord- 
ant interpretations which are offered by the Kacika for the extremely 
difficult introductory rule, and which plainly indicate that it did not 
itself quite know what the rule was meant to say. No one can well 
fail to be repelled by the fantastic obscurity with which the subject of 
compounds is presented in these chapters; and we have seen above 
that the underlying theory is a very defective one: how absurd, then, 
to require that students of Sanskrit should derive from such sources 
their knowledge of Sanskrit composition ! © ; 

I woukd by no means say anything to discourage the study of Panini; 
it is highly important and extremely interesting, and might well absorb 
more of the labor of the present generation of scholars than is given 
to it. But I would have it followed in a different spirit and a different 
method. It should be completely abandoned as the means by which 
we are to learn Sanskrit. For what the literature contains the liter- 
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ature itself suftices; we can understand and present it vastly better 
than Panini could. It is the residuum of peculiar material involved in 
his grammar that we shall value, and the attempt must be to separate 
that from the rest of the mass. And the study should be made a truly 
progressive one, part after part of the native system being worked out 
to the last possible degree and the results recorded, so that it shall not 
be necessary for each generation to begin anew the tedious and unre- 
warding task. 


4, Announcement of an edition of the Jiiminiya or Talaya- 
kira Upanishad-Brihmana; by Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. Oertel gave a brief account of Burnell’s discovery in Southern 
India of Grantham manuscripts of the Jaiminiya or Talavakara Brah- 
mana (of which the Upanishad-Braihmana forms the fourth or con- 
cluding book), and of his sending them to Professor Whitney, by 
whom, with the help of other scholars, they were copied and collated 
(see Proceedings for May, 1883, Journal, vol. xi., p. cxliv). The fifteen 
years since elapsed have failed to bring to light any new material. 
Under these circumstances, it does not seem premature to make public 
that part of the Brahmana whose text is least corrupt—the only part 
of the extensive work which admits of being edited in full, namely the 
Upanishad-Brahmana. All the manuscripts are very inaccurate, and 
they also evidently go back to the same faulty archetype, so that in 
many passages they present the same corrupt and unintelligible text. 
Such passages are most numerous in the first chapter (adhydya). It 
may be hoped that, the text being made accessible, difficulties v hich 
must now be left unsolved will be at least in part removed by further 
comparison with other texts and by skilled conjecture. 

The work is divided into four chapters. Each of the first three has a 
colophon, and the last three sections (khanda) of the third are a vanea. 
The last chapter is made up of heterogeneous material. It opens with 
three sections of mantra. The last two sections of the ninth division 
(anuvdka) are again a vaicga. Then follows the Kena-Upanishad, in 
four sections, one division ; and two more divisions end the chapter and 
the work proper: the drseya-brdhmana, published as a separate work 
by Burnell, comes after and ends the manuscript. 

In general, the contents of the Upanishad-Brahmana are of one class 
with those of other similar works. Of most interest to us, perhaps, is 
the legendary material. For more than a dozen legends corresponding 
ones are found in other texts already published, with more or less of 
resemblance and divergence. Of others, to which no parallels have 
been discovered elsewhere, perhaps the most notable is the story of 
Uccaiggravas Kaiupayeya, king of the Kurus, and his friend Kegin 
Darbhya: *‘ They were dear to each other, and then Uccaiggravas Dar- 
bhya departed from this world. When he had departed, Kegin 
Darbhya went hunting in order to get rid of his gloomy thoughts. 
While he was roaming about, Uccdiggravas stood before him. ‘Am I 
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crazy, or do I know thee,’ said Kecin to him. He answered: ‘ Thou 
art not crazy ; thou knowest me: Iam he whom thou thinkest me to 
be.’” And he goes on to explain that he has come back to comfort 
and instruct his friend. ‘‘Kecin said: ‘Reverend sir, let me now 
embrace thee ;? but, when he tried to embrace him, he escaped him, as 
if one were to approach smoke, or wind, or space, or the gleam of fire, 
or water; he could not take hold of him for an embrace. He said : 
‘Truly, what appearance thou hadst formerly, that appearance thou 
hast even now; yet I cannot take hold of thee for an embrace.’” 
And then the king informs him that he has shaken off his corporeal 
body because a Brahman knowing the sdman which Prajapati re- 
vealed to his dear son Patanga sang for him the udgitha. Thereupon 
Kegin seeks in vain among the Brahman-priests of the Kurus and Pafi- 
calas for a knower of this séman, till at length he meets Pratrda 
Bhalla, who answers his questions correctly, and whom he chooses as 
udgdtar for his twelve-day sacrifice. 

Bhrgu and Naciketas visit the other world: but no further example 
is known in Vedic literature of an inhabitant of the other world who 
returns to this in order to comfort and instruct a friend. 

The edition will comprise: 1. The transliterated text, with full list of 
various readings : 2. a purely philological, literal translation ; 3. notes, 
chiefly references to parallel passages ; 4. indexes of names, quotations, 
and the more important grammatical and lexical points. 


5. The influences of Hindu thought on Manichxism; by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, of St. Louis, Mo. 


The Manichzan religion, which was promulgated by Mani, a Persian, 
in the third century of our era, and which spread rapidly from Babylon 
to the east as far as China and westward with the Roman Empire, is 
an admirable example of the syncretic metkod of thought of that age. 
It is the deliberate attempt of a religious reformer to fuse into one 
homogeneous system Zoroastrianism and Christianity, the two relig- 
ions then struggling for supremacy on the borderland of the Persian 
Empire. Probably the Zoroastrianism which forms the background of 
his syncrasis is tinged with the Semitic superstitions prevalent in 
Assyria; certainly the Christian elements adopted are gnostic rather 
than orthodox. Baur and several of the later historians have endeav- 
ored—unsuccessfully, as I think—to show that the Christian elements 
are not an integral part of Manichzism, but rather nominal additions 
to an ethnic religion already complete in itself. Such a view appears 
to me altogether to miss the true spirit of Mani’s purpose, and of the 
manner of thought of his age. However, it remains conceded by all 
that in one way or another Manichzism is put together out of Persian 
and Christian elements. 

The influence of Hindu thought, and of Buddhism in particular, on 
this religion is more a matter of dispute. The great historians have 
expressed different views on the subject. Geyler, in his dissertation 
Der Manichwismus und sein Verhiltniss zum Buddhismus, merely enum- 
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erates a number of detached correspondences in details of faith and 
practice. Unfortunately, the publication by Fliigel of the portion of 
the Fihrist of Muhammad ben Ishak bearing on Manichaism naturally 
fosters such a method of comparison. The Arabian encyclopedist 
adds a number of details to our knowledge of the more extravagant side 
of the heresy, but in a manner which tends to draw the student away 
from the more philosophical presentation by St. Augustin, on whom 
Baur and the earlier historians had mainly to depend. What I wish 
to establish is briefly this: First, that Mani was influenced not by 
Buddhism alone, but by that whole movement of Hindu thought of 
which Buddhism is a single part ; and, secondly, that this influence is 
seen not so much in the addition of new rites and dogmas borrowed 
from Buddhism as in the subtle spirit of India thoroughly permeating 
those already adopted from Persian and Christian sources. 

In approaching this question, two avenues of information must be 
considered : to wit, historical tradition and internal evidence. As 
might be expected, historical statements on such a subject are sug- 
gestive but extremely vague. It is recorded however in the Fihrist 
that Mani traveled for forty years, visiting the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the inhabitants of Chorasan. Some tradition also of the Bud- 
dhistic sources from which he drew seems to have lingered in the 
minds of the early chroniclers ; and, as so often happens, these abstract 
ideas became personified, and figure with fabulous names among the 
followers of the reformer. It is not my intention here to discuss this 
side of the question. The following brief quotation from Renan’s 
Histoire des Langues Sémitiques sums up the matter admirably : ‘‘ Bud- 
das figure tantét comme maitre, tantét comme disciple de Manés ; 
Scythianus (Cakya?), le propagateur du Manichéisme en Occident, 
voyage dans l’Inde; enfin les auteurs arabes désignent tous comme 
fondateur du Sabisme un personnage du nom de Budasp ou Budasf. 
Il n’est pas impossible que l’Evangile de Manés, ou l’Evangile selon 
Saint Thomas, ne fit quelque soutra bouddhique, le nom de Gotama 
étant devenu kata Qwuay.” 

On the other hand, internal evidence, drawn from a study of the 
religions themselves, justifies a more positive view of their relationship. 
It has been remarked that Hindu thought moves in cycles. Certainly, 
during the centuries just before and after our era, we see such a wave 
of thought sweep over India, changing the whole religious and intel- 
lectual life of the people. The Sankhya philosophy, Buddhism, Jainism, 
and the Krishna cult apparently arose and developed side by side, being 
the various aspects of one great revolution. Their points of contact 
are numerous and essential ; and doubtless, if the complete literature of 
the time were at our command, their origin and growth would show still 
more striking phases of resemblance. Now details of belief and wor- 
ship may be detected in Manicheism which appear to be borrowed 
from one and another of these cults; but beyond this there is yet a 
deeper influence clearly perceptible. Mani, we must believe, spent a 
number of years in northern India, traveling far and wide. We know, 
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too, from the Fihrist that the conception of his religious reform was 
already in his mind when he set forth from Assyria. Accordingly, we 
should expect to find traces of Hindu thought not so much in the 
framework of his system and in the details of construction as in the 
general tone and coloring of the whole. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that an earnest searcher after the truth should have been for 
years under the influence of this tremendous moral and intellectual 
ferment without bearing away just such traces of it in his mind. In 
the same way the philosophic student even of to-day who reaches this 
old Hindu life through the dust of dictionaries, although his intellect- 
ual credo is not altered by the study, finds perhaps that a peculiar spell 
is laid over his whole manner of thought. 

An examination of the doctrines of Mani makes this conjecture a 
certainty. The influence of Hindu thought is seen to be secondary and 
yet very profound. Dogmas already received are given a deeper meaning, 
and forms already adopted take on a new and wider significance. Thus 
Manichezism starts with the Zoroastrian conception of two co-eternal 
and hostile powers, of good and of evil, of light and of darkness. 
Now, in the Persian books, Ahriman opposes the god of light at every 
point, to be sure; yet creation was originally good, and the evil works 
of Ahriman are a later corruption. In the Bundahish (xv. 6), we are 
even told that Mashya and Mashydi first believed that the world was 
created by Ormazd, and that afterwards they believed Ahriman to be 
the creator. From this falsehood Ahriman received his first joy. By 
this falsehood they both became darvands, and their souls shall remain 
in hell even unto the resurrection. Aji Dahaka, the great dragon, was 
expressly created by Ahriman to destroy the handiwork of the god of 
light. The material world is primarily righteous ; and it is the first 
duty of man to support asha, the existing order of things, against the 
assaults of the demons. Here the influence of Hindu conceptions on 
Manichzism is evident. The struggle between MAani’s god of light and 
Eblis, the prince of darkness, becomes more intimate and far-reaching. 
The contest is no longer carried on in a neutral region between the two 
opposing powers, like two armies in battle array, but is waged in every 
particle of matter between the two natures contained within it. 

The contest comes about in this way: The regnum lucisis threatened 
with invasion by the principes tenebrarum, who from the dark abyss 
behold its glory and are enamored of it. An emanation of God, called 
the Primus Homo, descends into the depths to combat them. The five 
gross material elements belong to the regnum tenebrarum ; and to 
oppose these he first arms himself with a panoply of the five finer ele- 
ments representing the spiritual counterpart of these—an idea probably 
suggested by the Sankhyan theory of the five tanmdtras and the five 
mahdbhitas. He is for the time overwhelmed by Eblis, or Saclas, as 
the demon is sometimes called ; part of his panoply is rent away from 
him, and out of the union of these finer elements, or soul, with the 
gross matter of the regnum tenebrarum springs the existing order of 
things, the soul being held by force in the bonds of matter, and giving it 
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form and life. Creation is then essentially a work of evil; matter 
as in all the phases of the Hindu cycle of thought, is altogether base ; 
and the great struggle now waging is the effort of the imprisoned soul, 
or emanation of light, to free itself from the bondage of the world. It 
is to be noticed however that Mani’s conception of evil, although deep- 
ened and spiritualized by Indian mysticism, remains primarily Persian. 
Evil for him is an actual and active principle, eternal in its nature, and 
far removed from mdyd, or mere illusion. 

The process of redemption is the point of contact with Christianity. 
and from now on our heresy v ill be found Christian rather than Persian. 
In other words, Mani’s system may be divided into two great periods, 
one of involution, or mingling of spirit and matter, adopted from 
Zoroastrian sources; and the second of evolution, or the separation of 
spirit and matter, borrowed chiefly from the Christian faith. This 
division is not, of course, a hard-and-fast one, but in the main makes 
evident the nature of the syncrasis. In this second part of the system, 
Christian’ ideas are modified by Hindu thought in a manner precisely 
similar to the process already described. The Christian terminology 
and ritual are maintained, but the mission of the Christos is deepened 
and extended. The labor of salvation is no longer confined to the 
action of a man or god-man living his life in Palestine, but becomes the 
cosmic struggle of the Weltgeist striving upward toward deliverance. 
It is the Buddhist or Jaina conception of the progress toward release 
aided onward by the appearance of the Enlightener. St. Paul’s mysti- 
cal utterance, ‘‘ The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,” makes it easy to understand how such Hindu notions could be 
involved in Christian terminology ; and the conclusion of this same 
passage, ‘“‘until now . . . waiting for the adoption, to wit the 
redemption of our body,” shows at the same time how far-reaching was 
the change wrought by the influence of India. A brief survey of the 
Manichezean Christology will make the subject plainer. 

Mani distinguishes between the Christos and Jesus. The general name 
of the emanation from the kingdom of light is the Primus Homo ; this 
is regarded in two ways, as a passive principle (dvvayic rafting) suffer- 
ing the bondage of the world, and as an active principle (divaucc 
Snuovpytxh) effecting its own deliverance. Now the former is called the 
Jesus patibilis, while the latter is the Christos. When the world was 
created out of the union of the spiritual Primus Homo and the mate- 
cial regnum tenebrarum, the purest portion of the mixture, that con- 
taining the most light, was placed in the sky as the sun and moon. 
Their light, together with the atmosphere (which is the Holy Ghost), 
acting on the earth, produces life ; life is the struggle of the imprisoned 
soul upwards toward reabsorption into the kingdom of light. In this 
process the sun and moon, the life-giving light (called also the Primus 
Homo, the Son of God), are the Christos ; the spirit dormant in the 
earth and awakened by their touch is the Jesus patibilis. Every tree 
that expands its leaves in the warm breath of heaven, every flower that 
paints its blossoms with the colors of the sky, is only an expression of 
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the upward striving of the weary Weltgeist. So the agony of the 
crucifixion became symbolical of the universal passion, and Jesus was 
said to be omni suspensus ex ligno. The feeling which inspired this 
conception of the suffering Jesus is beautifully told in that stanza of 
Omar Khayyam : 


Now the New Year reviving old Desires, 
The thoughtful Soul to Solitude retires, 

Where the White Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires. 


Now when the demons of evil see that the light which they possess is 
thus gradually withdrawn from them, they are thrown into despair. 
They conspire among themselves, and, by a curious process of procrea- 
ting and then devouring their offspring, produce man, who contains the 
quintessence of all the spiritual light remaining to them. Adam is be- 
gotten by Saclas and Nebrod, their leaders, in the likeness of the Primus 
Homo. He is given the glory of the world, is made the microcosm or 
counterpart of the universe, that by the excellence of his nature, as by a 
bait, the Soul may be allured to remain in the body. He is created by 
the lust of the demons; his own fall consists in succumbing to the 
seductions of the flesh ; and through the process of generation the spirit 
is still held a bond-slave in the world, passing from father to son. As 
the Christos acting in the sun awakens the inanimate earth, so too he 
appears as a man among men, as Jesus of Nazareth, teaching the way 
of salvation. Release comes only with the cessation of desire, and this 
again is brought about only through the true knowledge, or Gnosis, 
imparted by the Savior. In all this we see strong traces of the Zoroas- 
trian sun-worship, as might be expected. The Christos represented as 
distentus per solem lunamque points at once to Mithra, the sun-god and 
mediator. But the significant modification comes rather from India. 
The whole conception of Christ’s mission is changed ; and the labor of 
his life is to proclaim the way of release to the spirit already groping 
upward, rather than to act as mediator between man and God. His 
incarnation is only one brief event in the long struggle of Jesus and the 
Christos. In accordance with this, the doctrine of Docetism was im- 
ported from India, either directly or through the earlier Gnostic sects. 
Docetism is a transparent adaptation of the Hindu Maya which plays so 
important a réle in Indian philosophy, in later Buddhism, and in the 
Krishna cult. A single quotation from the Bhdgavata Purdya or the 
Lotus of the True Law would show the close resemblance of these doc- 
trines—and might at the same time throw light on the vexed question 
of borrowing between Christianity and the Krishna cult ; for surely no 
one would care to maintain that Maya is a western conception, origi- 
nating in Gnostic Docetism. For instance, we read in the Bhagavata 
Purana (iii. 15. 5, cited by Senart) ‘‘ It is through his Maya, by means 
of Maya, that Bhagavant has taken on himself a body ;” and in the 
Lotus of the True Law (chap. xv., SBE. xxi. 302) it is written: ** The 
Tathagata who: so long ago was perfectly enlightened is unlimited in 
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the duration of his life ; he is everlasting. Without being extinct, the 
Tathagata makes a show of extinction, on behalf of those who have to 
be educated.” Precisely the same words might be used to express the 
Gnostic and Manichzan doctrine of the Christ. 

So too the dogma of sin as consisting in desire instead of disobedience, 
and, in accordance with this, the resulting system of ethics, are dis- 
tinctly Hindu. The chief duty of man is to abstain from satisfaction 
of the desires of whatever sort, that he may not plunge the soul still 
deeper in the slough of sense. Marriage was abhorred as evil above all 
things, in flagrant contradiction of Persian and orthodox Christian 
views. In the constitution of the Manichzan church we see the same 
principles at work. This was divided into two bodies, the electi (or 
réievot) and the auditores, in imitation of the orthodox church, the audi- 
tores taking the place of the catechumens. At first one might be 
tempted to consider the word auditor as a direct translation of the 
Buddhist ¢rdvaka ; but the latter in his duties corresponds perfectly to 
the electus and not to the auditor. Furthermore, the adoption of 
Christian sacraments shows that the church was organized after west- 
ern models rather than Indian ; and yet the essential meaning of the 
organization leads us at once to the great Hindu religions of the time. 
The chief duty of the elect, besides chastity, was ahiisd, carried almost 
to the extremities found among the Jainas. The whole purport of their 
life, not to go into details, reminds us more of the Bhiksus and Nir- 
granthas than of anything in Western manners. Furthermore, the 
principal duty of the auditors is precisely that of the Buddhist Updsakas. 
Their connection with the elect consisted mainly in providing the latter 
with food, in order that these might be saved the awful sin of destroy- 
ing even vegetable life. Like the Updsakas, too, the auditors were 
allowed to marry and mingle with the world. At death the souls of 
the elect were transported up to the kingdom of light, into a state of 
being not unlike the Nirvana of the Jainas, and possibly of the Bud- 
dhists. The auditors passed through a long series of transmigrations, 
while the wicked were cast into hell. Metempsychosis plays a com- 
paratively subordinate part in the Manichzan faith, but shows never- 
theless how profound was the influence of India on the whole system. 

Certain of the Christian sacraments, as has been mentioned, were 
accepted by the Manichzans. Of their manner of baptism we know 
little ; but the Eucharist received among them the same curious modi- 
fication. As the Jesus patibilis was said to be crucified in every plant, 
so the faithful were supposed to partake of the body and blood of Jesus 
at every meal, for they ate only vegetable food.—But it is not my pur- 
pose here to go into the details of the Manichzan syncrasis, or to insti- 
tute any such minute comparison. Sufficient has been said, I hope, to 
indicate how the real influence of Hindu thought on Manichzism is to 
be found in the extension and modification of the whole body of dog- 
mas and rites brought together from Persian and Christian sources, ~ 
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6. The plural with pronominal suffixes in Assyrian and 
Hebrew ; by Mr. George A. Reisner, of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


In the inscriptions of the time of Hammu-rabi there are traces of a 
diptote declension of the plural: viz., nom. u (@?), and gen. i (é?). 
The plural in wu occurs four times, as follows: Biling. Insc. H. Col. ii., 
line 9, ni-Su ra-ap-Sa-tum li-is-ti-mi-ga-kum ; Cy). Inse. H. Col. i., line 
7, and also Col. ii., line 4, Sarru Sa ip-Sa-tu-su a-na Si-ir Sh. u M. ta-ba ; 
Samsu-iluna, Col. iii., line 1, mu-Sar-bi-u Sar-ru-ti-ya. The first three 
are plainly nominatives ; and the last one, I think, is as plainly a nom- 
inative-absolute, such as occurs often in Assyrian. 

It is true that this evidence is meager ; but it is uniform, and it is 
supported in a measure by the contract tablets: cf. Meissner, B. z. 
Altbab. Privatrecht, No. 48, line 25, 3i-bu-tum pa-nu-tum, Sa Mar-ilu- 
Mar-tu i-na bab ilu Nin-mar-ki Ilu-ba-ni lu-u ma-ru a-na-ku u-sa-mu 
ik-bu-u-ma, kiram u bitam a-na Ilu-ba-ni u-bi-ru; No. 78, lines 4-7, 
a-na ta-az-ki-tim da-a-a-ni ik-%u-du-u-ma a-na bit ilu Samas i-ru-bn-u- 
ma i-na bit Samak da-a-a-nu di-nam u-sa-hi-zu-u-Su-nu-ti-ma. Several 
times also a plural in uw seems to be used as a nominative absolute. 
Cf. No. 77, line 1, 5 GAN eklim bi-ri-a-tum ; and No. 24, line 1, 1440 SE 
na-as-pa-ku-tum, where « sentence intervenes before the rest of the 
tablet. 

The evidence is confirmed by the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, which con- 
tain the following examples: Berlin VA. Th. 152 (Winckler, No. 8), 
line 11, wm-ma-a ki-i ab-bu-ni it-ti a-ha-mi-is ni-i-nu lu ta-ba-nu, * Say- 
ing, as our fathers (were) with one another, we, let us be friendly ; 
line 13, i-na-an-na damkar-pl-u-a, Sa itti Alu-ta-a-bn ti-bu-u, i-na matu 
Ki-na-ah-hi a-na si-ma-a-ti it-ta-ak-lu-u ; Berlin VA. Th. 151 (Winckler, 
No. 6), back, line 4, %um-ma la-bi-ru-tum ya-a-nu is-8u-ti li-il- . , 
there are no old ones, let [them take?] new ones’ (acc.); Berlin, 
unnumbered (Winckler, No. 3), line 14, aS8atu-pl ba-na-tum i-ba-as-sa ; 
and line 24, binatu-pl-u-a i-ba-as-Sa-a ; Bulaq 28179 (Winckler, No. 9), 
back, line 10, ma-ta-tum ru-ka-tum ni-i-nu, ‘ Distant countries (are) we 
(ours).’ These are all apparently nominatives. Once, in (London 81) 
P.S.B.A. vol. x., p. 562, front, line 19, the word gab-bi-Su-nu occurs as 
a plural nominative agreeing with Ku-na-ha-a-u. Besides these exam- 
ples, there are no other nominative plurals in these tablets. Once also, 
Winckler, No. 7, line 37, the phrase Sar-ra-ni ma-ali-ra-nu-ma is a gen- 
itive. Everywhere else, the genitive and accusative end ini. Cf. also 
Agum-kakrimi, col. vii., line 19, ir-bi-tu. 

To sum up, then, I conclude that, in the time of Hammu-rabi and for 
some time after that, the plural in Assyrian was declined after the dip- 
tote scheme, like the Arabic sound-plurals. Later, however, the dis- 
tinction between the u and the i case was lost. 

Further, with the pronominal suffixes, these terminations u and i 
are retained—see the examples above. So, later, when the distinction 
between the wu case and the i case was lost, i + the pronominal suffix is 
found in all cases with both feminine and masculine. Now, comparing 
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this with the Hebrew, we find that there too the plural, whether fem- 
inine or masculine, with pronominal suffixes. ends ini. And I wish to 
suggest a similar process of development in Hebrew to that which has 
taken place in Assyrian. First, then, whether the feminine in u-i is 
originally made simply by analogy from the masculine or not, the 
Hebrew feminine 9) with pronominal suffixes goes back to a 
real usage of this full form without the pronominal suffixes. Second, 
this full form 9) is descended from a diptote declension of the 
plural (masculine and feminine) in u-i. And, finally, this makes prob- 
able a general Semitic diptote declension in the plural at a somewhat 
early stage in the development of the language. 


7. On the so-called Chain of Causation of the Buddhists ; by 
Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 


‘‘Chain of Causation ” is the title given by Occidental students to the 
formula which embodies the Buddha’s effort to account for the origin 
of evil. The formula itself is as follows: ‘‘ On Ignorance depend the 
samkhdras ; on the sam&khdras depends Consciousness ; on Conscious- 
ness depends Name-and-Form; on Name-and-Form depend the Six 
Organs of Sense ; on the Six Organs of Sense depends Contact ; on Con- 
tact depends Sensation ; on Sensation depends Desire ; on Desire depends 
Attachment ; on Attachment depends Existence ; on Existence depends 
Birth ; on Birth depend Old Age and Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, 
Misery, Grief, and Despair.” 

Chain of Causation is an unfortunate title, inasmuch as it involves 
the use of Occidental categories of an exacting kind into which to fit, 
as into a Procrustean bed, Oriental methods of thought. As a nat- 
ural consequence, this same Chain of Causation has proved a 
stumbling-stone and rock of offense to some of the best European 
scholars. Oldenberg, for example, in his Buddha (Hoey’s translation, 
pp. 226-7), says: ‘‘The attempt is here made by the use of brief pithy 
phrases to trace back the suffering of all earthly existence to its most 
remote roots. The answer is as confused as the question was bold. It 
is utterly impossible for anyone who seeks to find out its meaning to 
trace from beginning to end a connected meaning in this formula. 
Most of the links of the chain, taken separately, admit of a passable 
interpretation ; many arrange themselves also in groups together, and 
their articulation may be said to be not incomprehensible ; but between 
these groups there remain contradictions and impossibilities in the con- 
secutive arrangement of priority and sequence, which an exact exegesis 
has not the power, and is not permitted, toclear up.” R. 8. Coplestone, 
Bishop of Colombo and President of the Ceylon Branch of the Roya, 
Asiatic Society, in his book Buddhism, which has just appeared, also 
gives up the problem in despair, saying (p. 122) ‘‘ Who will attack 
a metaphysical puzzle which he [Prof. Oldenberg| declares insoluble ?” 

Now a great deal of the difficulty experienced by these scholars 
appears to me to arise from the too strict way in which they use the 
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word ‘‘cause,” and from the idea which they labor under that Time 
plays an important part here, whereas it would appear to have but a 
secondary role. 

The term ‘‘cause” should be used in a very loose and flexible way, 
and in different senses, in discussing different members of this series. 
The native phrase of which Chain of Causation is supposed to be a 
translation is paticca-samuppdda.* Paticca is a gerund, equivalent to 
the Sanskrit pratitya, from the verbal root i ‘go,’ with the prefix pruti 
‘back ? and samuppdda stands for the Sanskrit samutpdda, meaning 
‘a springing up.’ Therefore the whole phrase means ‘a springing up 
[into existence] with reference to something else,’ or, as I would render 
it, ‘origination by dependence.’ The word ‘‘chain” is a gratuitous 
addition, the Buddhist calling it a wheel, and making Ignorance depend 
on Old Age etc. Now it is to be noted that, if a thing springs up— 
that is to say, comes into being—with reference to something else, or 
in dependence on something else, that dependence by no means needs 
to be a causal one. In the Pali, each of these members of the so-called 
Chain of Causation is said to be the paccaya of the one next following, | 
and paccaya is rendered ‘ cause.’ But Buddhaghosa, in the Visuddhi- 
Magga, enumerates twenty-four different kinds of paccaya, and, in 
discussing each member of the paticca-samuppdda, states in which of 


- these senses it is a paccaya of the succeeding one. 


The Pali texts very well express the general relation meant to be con- 
veyed by the word paccaya when they say *‘ If this one [member of the 
series] is not, then this [next following] one is not.” 

I will now run over the Chain of Causation, member by member, in 
reverse order, giving my own explanation of the relation of each mem- 
ber to the one before it, and show how comprehensible become the 
relations of the different members to each other if the term ‘‘ cause” 
be used in a more flexible manner, and if Time be considered as only 
incidentally involved. I begin, then, with the bottom of the series. 

Old Age ete. are said to depend on Birth. The relation here between 
Birth and Old Age etc. is that which we should express by the term 
‘‘ antecedent condition.” The fact that Iam born as a man or human 
being does not make me necessarily arrive at Old Age; yet, as the 
natives say, if there were no Birth, there would be no Old Age etc. 

Birth is then said to depend on Existence. Now by Existence is 
meant existence in general, not this or that particular existence, but 
all existence whatsoever to which transmigration renders us liable. 
The relation, therefore, of Birth to Existence is simply that of a 
particular instance to a general category. 

Next, Existence is said to be dependent on Attachment, and Attach- 
ment in its turn on Desire. I group together these two members of the 
series, as they mean much the same thing, Desire being the more gen- 
eral term, and the four divisions of Attachment are four classes of 


* See R. C. Childers, Pali Dictionary, p. 359; the same, in Colebrooke’s Essays, 
i. 453; BOhtlingk and Roth, vii. 723, and the references to Burnouf there given. 
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Desire considered in the light of tendencies. Existence, therefore, is 
said to depend on Desire. Of this Desire it is said : ‘‘ Where anything 
is delightful and agreeable to men, there Desire springs up and grows, 
there it settles and takes root :” that is to say, all pleasurable objects 
to which we cling become so much food to create and perpetuate our 
being. It may seem strange to put Desire and Attachment before 
Existence, but the existence here meant is sentient existence, and the 
assertion is that, wherever Desire and Attachment develop themselves, 
there ipso facto we have sentient existence. ‘The relation, therefore, of 
Existence and Desire or Attachment is that of effect to cause, and that 
of Attachment to Desire is identity. 

The statement that Desire depends on Sensation hardly requires any 
special elucidation. In order that we should have Desire, there must 
be objects of Desire—that is to say, pleasurable sensations. Thus Sen- 
sation is the necessary antecedent or condition of Desire. 

Sensation is said to depend on Contact. Contact means the contact of 
the organ of sense with the object of sense. The Buddhist explanation 
of vision, for instance, is that the eye and the form or object seen come 
into collision, and that from this contact results the sensation of sight. 
The relation, therefore, of Contact and Sensation is that of cause and 
effect. 

Contact is said to depend on the Organs of Sense. This statement 
hardly requires any comment, for, of course, if there were no eye, 
there would be no eye-contact and resultant vision. The Organs of 
Sense are, therefore, the necessary antecedent conditions of contact. 

The Organs of Sense are said to depend on Name-and-Form. By 
Form is meant the body, and by Name certain mental constituents of 
being. It is therefore perfectly natural to say that the Organs of 
Sense depend on Name-and-Form, for the organs of the five senses are, 
of course, part of the body ; and, as the Buddhists hold that there is’ a 
sixth sense, namely the mind, having ideas for its objects, this is 
naturally dependent on Name. Name-and-Form are therefore the 
material cause of the Organs of Sense. (I connect Name-and-Form 
with hyphens, as in Pali they are usually compounded into one word, 
and declined in the singular.) 

Name-and-Form depend on Consciousness, or better, perhaps, on the 
Consciousnesses. There are many different Consciousnesses: those 
belonging to the organs of sense, the eye-consciousness or sight, the 
ear-consciousness or hearing, etc., and many more besides, such as the 
Consciousness connected with the Trances. Now these Consciousnesses 
and Name-and-Form constitute the entire human being. Without these 
consciousnesses Name-and-Form would be lifeless ; and, again, without 
Name-and-Form the Consciousnesses would not be possible. Therefore 
the Consciousnesses and Name-and-Form are interdependent, neither 
of them being able to exist independently—that is to say, in the case 
of the human being. 

The Consciousnesses depend on the sam&khdras or karma. Samkhdara 
and karma are much the same thing ; karma is from the root kar, and 
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means ‘deed’ or ‘act’; and samkhdra is from the same root, and 
means ‘doing’ or ‘action.’ This karma may be good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, and performed by the body, voice, or mind; but Buddhaghosa 
says they can all, in the last analysis, be reduced to thoughts or mental 
activity. Any dwelling of the mind on an object is a sam&zkhdra, and 
the Consciousnesses result from such samkhdras. All the samkhdras are 
really also consciousnesses, but some thirty-two are marked off as the 
results of the others, and called vipdka-vifiiidyas ‘resultant conscious- 
nesses.’ Thus the relation of these thirty-two consciousnesses to the 
others called samkhdras is that of effect to cause. 

The samkhdras are said to depend on Ignorance, and by Ignorance is 
meant the want of knowledge of the evil nature of all things. So long 
as we remain ignorant of the unsatisfactoriness of all objects of sense, 
we continue to occupy our mind with them—that is to say, we con- 
tinue to perform karma. Ignorance, then, is the antecedent condition 
of the sam&khdras. 

I have thus gone over the Chain of Causation, and shown how 
variously the members of the series depend on each other, and that 
only in three instances was this dependence efficient cause. 

My readers will also please notice that I have not assigned one part 
of the series to one point of time, say to one existence, and then the 
subsequent part to the following existence—the reason being that I 
consider the accounting for re-birth only a special application of this 
formula. For instance, some of the Consciousnesses may depend on 
the samkhdras of a former birth ; others (e. g., those of the Trances), 
on samkhdras of the present one ; also the Existence which depends on 
Desire and Attachment may be a renewed existence, or it may be such 
an existence as is given temporarily by the Trances (i. e., existence in 
the realm of Form by the four lower Trances, or in the realm of Form- 
lessness by the four next above). 

The Chain of Causation would thus appear in some sort to repeat 
itself, the assertion that Existence depends on Desire and Attachment 
being the more general statement of how all existence originates ; 
while the description of the Consciousnesses evolving from the savi- 
khadras, and, in the case of re-birth, embodying themselves in Name- 
and-Form, is the specific one of how the human being comes about. 


8. The Parigistas of the Atharva-veda; by Dr. Edwin W. Fay, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Dr. Fay has at present the use of the two manuscripts, A and B, 
described by Dr. Magoun, Asuri-Kalpa, in the Am. Journal of Phi- 
lology, 1889, x. 165 ff. Codex A is a clean MS. of 217 leaves, or of 434 
pages, each of nine lines. Twelve Paricistas, covering thirty-five pages, 
or about a twelfth part of this material, have been already copied and 
collated by Dr. Fay. The text and translation of the first six have 
been completed, and the text has been settled for several Paricistas more. 
It is believed that a tolerably complete and satisfactory text can be 
arrived at from the two MSS. now in hand, even without other manu- 
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script material. Many repetitions of details occur within the compass 
already surveyed. The separate Parigistas are wont to present two 
treatments of the same ceremonial, one in prose, the other in ¢lokas. 
For this reason, it will often be possible to get the general sense of a 
passage, even when the determination of the precise text-reading 
offers insuperable difficulties. 

After all, it is only the general sense of the Paricistas that may fairly 
claim the attention of Orientalists. They present very little of. lin- 
guistic interest, apart from occasional new words, and the authentica- 
tion of words marked by Boehtlingk as not quotable. But it should be 
added that, for students of folk-lore, ready access to this large collec- 
tion of ritualistic and witchcraft practices is highly desirable. 

Dr. Fay thinks that within the next two years he can finish the work 
of editing all these Paricistas, as aforesaid. It is, nevertheless, very 
much to be wished that additional MSS. might be put at his disposal. 
And he would accordingly ask the Sanskritists of India and Europe to 
inform him (through the Secretary of the American Oriental Society, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts), of any such MSS. as might be entrusted 
the Society for his use. . 


9. Emendation of Katha-sarit-sigara iii. 37; by Professor 
C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


In the third Taraiga of the Katha-sarit-sigara, three brothers (verse 6) 
marry Bhojika’s three daughters (10). A famine arises and the hus- 
bands flee (11). The sisters dwell with Bhojika’s friend, Yajfiadatta 
(13), and the second sister bears a son, Putraka, who, as protégé of 
Civa, attains in time to fabulous wealth and to kingship (24). On the ° 
advice of Yajiadatta (35), Putraka bestows unprecedented largess ; on 
hearing the news of which, his father and uncles return, and (36) are 
most handsomely treated. Then comes (37) one of the frequently 
interjected sententious reflections of Somadeva : 

d¢caryam aparitydjyo drstanastapaddm api 
avivekdndhabuddhinan svanubhavo durdtmandm. 
In course of time, continues the poet (39), they lusted for royal power 
and strove to slay Putraka, etc. etc. 

In the edition of Brockhaus (1839), the couplet reads as I give it ; and 
so in the edition of Durgaprasid and Parab (Bombay, 1889). Brock- 
haus, in his translation, p. 9, ignores the couplet entirely. In 1855, 
Boehtlingk and Roth set up for anubhdva the meaning ‘3. Gesinnung, 
Denkungsart (?),” but merely for the sake of this one passage. Thus 
sva-anubhdva (sva = ‘own’) would amount to nearly the same thing as 
sva-bhava. And so Tawney appears to take it in his translation, i. 13. 

In 1875, however, Boehtlingk and Roth, again for the sake of this sole 
passage, insert in the Lexicon the compound sva-anubhdva, and render 
it by **Genuss an Besitz (sva), Sinn fiir Besitz,” and direct the reader 
to cancel the meaning and the citation under anubhdva 3. And in 
1879 Boehtlingk gives the same view in the minor Lexicon. Accord- 
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ingly, we should translate : ‘Strange to say, wicked men, even after 
they have got into misfortune and out again, cannot (so blind are their 
minds for lack of judgment) give up their enjoyment of property 
(or taste for property, or interest in property).’ This, although not 
entirely inapposite, is not very pat. 
I suspect that Somadeva wrote the line as follows : 
avivekdndhabuddhinan svabhdavah sudurdtmandm. 


Copyist A left out sw-; he, or his corrector, placed su- in the margin : 
copyist B put it back from the margin into the text, but in the wrong 
place, thus, sva-su-bhavo durdtmandm ; for the senseless svdsu-, copyist 
C substituted what in nagari letters looks very nearly like it, namely 
svdnu-. Thus arose the corruption. 

The reading svabhdvah, ‘own nature,’ yields just the sense we want, 
and fits the metre. For the combination sudur-, compare duh-spar¢a 
(opposite of su-sparga) with su-duhsparga, and the like. 


10. On the am. Aey. rujdndh, RV. i. 32. 6, with a note on 
haplology ; by Prof. M. Bloomtield, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 


The hymn containing the word rujandh is one of the most prominent 
of the large class which describe the conflict of Indra and the demon 
of the cloud, Vrtra. The passage in question, RV. i. 32. 6c, d, reads: 

na *tadrid asya sémrtim vadhandm 
sim rujandh pipisa indragatruh. 
‘(Vrtra) has not survived the blow of his (Indra’s) weapons, ete.’ 
The fourth pada is rendered by Grassmann : ‘‘im Sturz zerbrach der 
Indrafeind die Kliifte ;’ Ludwig translates ‘‘ die gebrochenen burgen 
zermalmte er (selber noch im sturze) des feind gott Indra.” Both trans- 
lators ignore the native treatment of the word. In Yaska’s Naighan- 
tuka i. 13 = Kautsavaya 30,* it occurs in a list of words for ‘river,’ 
and in Yaska’s Nirukta vi. 4 we have, more explicitly, rujaénd nadyo. 
bhavanti rujanti kiildnit ‘the rujandh are rivers: they break (ruj) the 
banks.’ This purely etymological rendering is adopted by Sayana: 
indrena hato nadisu patitah san... vrtradehasya pdtena nadindir 
kildini tatratyapdsdnidikan cirnibhitam. Even at the time of the 
present arrangement of the naighaytuka there must have been some 
perplexity, for the word occurs a second time in Naigh. iv. 3, in one of 
those lists which even in Yaska’s time stood in need of especial elucid- 
ation. And Madhava, in explaining the parallel passage at TB. ii. 5. 
4. 4, renders quite differently : bhaigamh prapnuvantih svakiyd eva senah 
... vajrena hato bhiimdu patan san samipavartinah sarvdn ¢irdn cir- 
nikrtavan ‘his own armies while they are perishing, all the heroes 
standing near, (Vrtra) slain by the bolt, falling upon the ground, has 


* See the writer in P.A.O.S., Oct. 1890; Journal, vol. xv. p. xlviii. 
+ Cf. under Panini ii. 3. 54: nadi kilani rujati. 
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ground to pieces ;) here rujandh is explained by bhaiigam prapnuvantih 
...sendh, in a manner totally different from the Nirukta. But all 
these translations are certainly incorrect, because they make rujdndh 
an accusative dependent upon sdém pipise, which is thus forced to 
assume the function of a middle with active value. Every occurrence 
of the word in the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, and, so far as is 
known, every Vedic occurrence of the word, goes to show that the 
middle does not occur with active value; only the active occurs: see 
especially Grassmann’s Lexicon and Whitney’s Index Verborum. Thus 
sim pipisa indragatruh cannot mean anything else but ‘he who had 
Indra as his enemy was crushed.’ This grammatical consideration is 
supported to perfection by the facts otherwise known in the case: 
Vrtra never crushes anything ; on the other hand, sam pis is used espe- 
cially of Indra, and most frequently when he crushes cloud-demons : 
e.g. RV. iii. 18. 9, giro dasasya sém pinak; iii. 30. 8, ahastém indra 
sim pinak kindrum ; iv. 30. 18, piro ydd asya (sc. ¢isnasya) sam- 
pinak ; vi. 17. 10, yéna ndvantam dhim sampinak ; viii. 1. 28, tvdm 
ptran... gtsnasya sém pinak, One may say that but for the pres- 
ence of rujdndh in the pada no one would have ever thought of regard- 
ing sim pipise as an active. We are thus constrained to search in 
rujandh for a nom. sg. in agreement with the subject of the sentence. 

Another point strongly claims recognition. The root ruj, simple as 
well as with various prepositions, figures very prominently in descrip- 
tions of the injuries which Indra inflicts upon demons, and it seems 
very natural to suppose that the word rujaéndh here states that such 
injury was inflicted upon Vrtra by Indra. Thus RV. x. 89. 6, 7, (indral) 
ernati vidi rujati sthirdni... jaghana vrtrém ... rurdja pirah : cf. 
also i. 6.5; 51.5; iv. 32. 10; vi. 32. 3; ix. 48.2. Very similar are RV. 
viii. 6. 13, vi vrtrdm parvagd rujdn; i. 59. 6, vi vrtrdsya... pasyd 
‘rujah ; x. 152. 3= AV. i. 21. 3=SV. ii. 1217; also TS. i. 6. 12. 5. vi 
vrtrdsya hint ruja. Elsewhere Vala is treated in the same way: e. g. 
RV. iv. 50. 5, vdlam ruroja; RV. vi. 39. 2, rujdd.. . vi vdlasya sinum ; 
AV. xix. 28. 3, sapdtnandm bhindhi ’ndra iva virujén valim. 
At RV. x. 49. 6, . dasam vrtrahaé ’rujam, and AV. iv. 24. 2, yd (se. 
indro) danavandm bdlam drurdja, the same theme is treated. At RV. 
vi. 22. 6, the words rijjo vi drdha@ express essentially the same thing, 
the cleaving of the clouds: cf. also vii. 75. 7; viii. 45. 18; ix. 34.1. At 
RV. vi. 32. 2 we have rujdd ddrim (cf. i. 72. 2); at RV. vi. 61. 2, 
arujat sdnu girinaém. Again, of Indra it is said at RV. x. 84. 3, rujdn 
... cdtriin; at RV. i. 102. 4= AV. vii. 50. 4, pra gdtrindm maghavan 
vr'snya ruja. Every additional example strengthens the impression 
that rujdndh originally stood in agreement with indragatruh, the sub- 
ject of the sentence, and we are at once led to the emendation rujdndh 
‘broken’ in the sense of a passive: cf. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
p. 264. But why should the correctly accented and easily intelligible 
rujandh have given way to this discordant lectio difficillima with anom- 
alous accent? The sense, too, is tautological in the extreme : ‘ Vrtra 
having been broken was crushed’. 
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The suggestion which we have to offer is uncertain, and, but for the 
fact that its rejection does not deprive the negative analysis of the pas- 
sage of its value, it might perhaps not have been offered in print. The 
root ruj is employed very frequently in connection with parts of the 
body. Thus we have above the expressions vi vrtrdsya hdnti ruja ; vi 
vrtrdm parvagé rujén; rijad... vi vdlasya sinum. In a different 
connection we have AV. ix. 8. 13, figuratively, yah stmanamb virujdnti 
mirdhanam prdty arsayih ‘the pains which break the crown of the 
head and the head; AV. ix. 8. 18, yah... pdriiisi virujdnti ; CB. 
iv. 5. 2. 3, virujya ¢groni. At Ram. iii. 72. 20 we have paksatunda- 
nakhdath ... gatrdny drujatd ; at Har. 5694, standn drujya. With this 
use are related the very common expressions like mukha-ruj ‘pain in 
the mouth,’ Varah. Br. 8. 5. 82; drg-ruj, ibid. 104. 5; aksi-ruj, ibid. 51. 
11; 104. 16; netra-ruj, AK. iii. 4. 26. 203, ‘ painin the eyes ; pdar¢va-ruj, 
Sucr. i. 165. 9, ‘ pain in the side ; laldte ca rujd jajie, Ram. iii. 29. 15; 
ciro-ruj, Varah. Br. 8. 53. 111; ¢iro-rujd, MBh. iii. 16829; ¢iraso 
ibid. 16816. 

My suggestion, now, is that rujéndh is a compound of a derivative of 
the root ruj with some designation of a part of the body. It might be 
= rujdnd + ds ‘having a broken mouth; but it seems to me more 
likely to be rujand + nds ‘nose,’ which would yield rujadndnds, changed 
by dissimilation (haplology) to rujands.* The word would then 


'mean ‘ with broken nose.’ In stanza 7 of the same hymn the state- 


ment is made that Vrtra was broken into many small pieces: purutrd 
vrtré agayad vydstah ; which augurs that his nose was not exempt 
from the general catastrophe. This, at any rate, yields good sense, 
and accounts for the anomalous (bahuvrihi) accentuation. The stem 
nds ‘nose’ does not occur out of composition, but it seems to be fairly 
certain in ands, RV. v. 29. 10: andso ddésyinr amrno vadhéna. The 
padapatha divides an-dso, and both the Petersburg lexicons and 
Grassmann follow, translating the word by ‘without face or mouth.’ 
Ludwig, Rig-Veda ii. 109, translates ‘with your weapon you slew 
the noseless Dasyu,’ having in mind the flat-nosed aborigines. Cf. 
also his remarks in the notes, vol. v., p. 95. The same interpretation 
was advanced previously by Max Miiller: see Ad. Kuhn, Die Herab- 
kunft des Feuers, p. 59, note. Especially on the second assumption 
(rujanah = rujandnah) it is easy to understand how the composite 
character of the word might have been forgotten, and the earliest 
interpreters driven to propositions entirely out of accord with the rest 
of the sentence and with reasonable sense. 


Note on Haplology. 
Cases of haplology are by no means so rare in the older language as 
would appear from the very few instances which are usually reported. 


*See the note on haplology at the end of this article. A bahuvrihi with a 
participle in -na as the first member we have in dadr¢dnd-pavi, yuyujand-sapti 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr.? § 1299c): cf. also uttand-hasta, uttind-pad. The participle 
rujand is to be regarded as belonging to the root-aorist: ef. ib. 840, 6. 
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Whitney, Sk. Gr.’ § 1021b, mentions irddhydi for *iradh-ddhydi, and 
this is the sole example in illustration of the process mentioned by 
Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, i. 484. Other 
examples, in addition to ulokd for *ulu-loka from uru-lokd (see below), 
are: maditgha ‘sweet-wood, licorice,’ for *madhu-dugha, *madhugha, 
with loss of aspiration, both intermediate forms being found occa- 
sionally in the MSS. : see e. g. Kaug. 35. 21, note 9; tred and trica for 
*try-rea ‘a group of three stanzas’ (so already Yaska, Nir. iii. 1); hiran- 
maya for *hiranya-maya ‘ golden,’ where the loss of the first ya by dis- 
similation operates across the syllable ma ; gusmayd for *¢usma-maya, 
TS. ii. 2. 12. 4, * fiery,’ which the Petersburg lexicon erroneously regards 
as the corruption of a theoretical *cusmya; cévrdha for *geva-vrdha 
‘kindly, friendly’ (Grassmann); sddas-pdti for *sddasaspdti ‘ pro- 
tector of home’: compounds with pdti having two accents regularly 
exhibit a genitive as the first member : ¢ubhds-pdti, br’has-pdti, brah- 
manas-pdati, and by imitation vanas-pdti, jas-pdti, rdthas-pdti ; ¢irsakti 
‘head-ache’ may stand for ¢irsa-sakti ‘ affection of the head’ from root 
sac in the sense of ‘ fasten upon: cf. AV. i. 12. 3, where ¢irsakti and 
sac occur together alliteratively. The last example is by no means cer- 
tain. There is correlation, surely, between this phenomenon and the 
gliding over of causatives like ksayaydmi, etc., to the p-type : ksapay- 
dmi ete.: cf. also the change of rohdydmi of the mantras to ropdydmi 
in the Brahmanas. 


11. The etymology of ulokd ; by Professor Bloomfield. 


The various essays on this expression are instructive alike for the 
keen philological insight and the inadequate grammatical propositions of 
their authors. The expression is distinctively an archaism in the liter- 
ature. In the first eight mandalas of the RV., the word lokd occurs only 
twice without the u preceding: vi. 47.8; viii. 100. 12.* With antece- 
dent u, the occurrences are i. 93. 6; ii. 30. 6; iii. 2. 9; 29. 8; 37. 11; iv. 
17.17; v.1.6; 4.11; vi. 23.3; 73. 2; vii. 20.2; 35.5; 60.9; 84.2: 99.4; 
viii. 15. 4 (here u loka-krtniim). In the ninth book, there are two 
occurrences of simple lokd, ix. 113. 7,9; and three of wu lokd, ix. 2. 8 
(u lokakytniim); 86. 21 (u lokaky’t); 92. 5 (uw lokdm). In the tenth 
book, there are six occurrences of u lokd : x. 13. 2; 16. 4; 30. 7; 104.10; 
133. 1 (uw lokaky’t) ; 180. 3; and three occurrences of simple lokd ; x. 14. 9; 
85. 27; 90.14. In addition, the tenth book, and that alone, begins to 
produce compounds in which lokd is the final member : urilokam, in 
x. 128. 2; jivalokdm, in x. 18. 8; and patilokdm, in x. 85. 43. This 
shows on the whole a perceptible growth of lokd at the expense of 
u loka in the ninth and tenth books; and the AV. continues boldly in 


* Correct accordingly Bollensen in ZDMG. xxiii. 607, who claims that there is 
no occurrence of lokd without preceding wu in the first eight books; and Max 
Miller, Vedie Hymns (SBE. xxxii), p. xxv, who notes only viii. 100, 12. 
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the same direction. Here lokd occurs so often as to render a count use- 
less, but « lokd occurs only three times, in one hymn of the Yama- 
book, xviii. 4. 11, 44, 71, in the obviously archaizing phrase sukr’tam 
ulokém. Ido not count three other occurrences which coincide with 
the RV., namely vii. 84. 2=RV. x. 180. 3; xviii. 2. 8=RV. x. 16. 4; 
xviii. 3. 388=RV. x. 13. 2. The AV. abounds also in compounds in which 
loka forms the second member; see Index Verborum, p. 257a. In the 
Yajus-texts, both u lokd and lokdé occur ; but we have no means of con- 
troling their frequency or proportion. We have swrabhd u loka in VS. 
xii. 35=TS. iv. 2. 3. 2=MS. ii. 7. 10;* sukr’tdm u lokdm in VS. xviii. 
52=TS. iv. 7. 13. 1=MS. ii. 12. 3; and in VS. xviii. 58. The parallel of 
VS. xviii. 58 in TS. v. 7. 7. 1 has sukr’tasya lokdm instead of sukr’tam 
ulokdm. That is precisely the favorite manner in which the AV. 
manages to circumvent the archaism : see e. g. iv. 11.6; 14.6; vi. 119.1; 
120. 1; 121. 1, 2; vii. 88. 4; xi. 1. 8, 37, etc. In VS. xi. 22=MS. ii. 7. 2 
occurs the pada dkah sti lokam sikrtam prthivyam, which is varied in 
TS. iv. 1. 2. 4 to dkah sa lokdm sikytam prthivyadh. Both si and sd 
are modern variants of uv; and they testify that the combination u lokd 
had become perplexing. It is to be noted also that the compound 
lokaky't, which is preceded by u in the two sole occurrences in the RV. 
(ix. 86. 21; x. 133. 1), occurs in other texts always without wu: AV. xviii. 


. 8,25; TS. i. 1. 12.1; TB. iii. 7. 2. 10; ACS. iv. 13. 5. 


Most Vedic scholars have recognized the unusual character of u before 
lokd. In many cases it makes no sense; and in RV. iii. 2. 9; 37. 11; 
v. 4. 11; viii. 15, 4; ix. 2. 8, it stands at the beginning of a pada, in 
detiance of the rule that enclitics cannot stand at the beginning of any 
verse-line.} There is no connection from which u lokd, regarded as 
two words, could have been propagated secondarily ;{ hence all the 
interpreters have agreed in assuming ulokd as a single word, misunder- 
stood by the padapatha and the Pratigakhya of the RV., owing to the 
occurrence of lokd in the same text. 

Adalbert Kuhn, in Ind. Stud. i. 350 ff., after comparing lokd with 
Lith. and Old Pruss. laukas, Lettish lauko, all meaning ‘ open space, 
field,’ Low Germ. louch, loch ‘ village,’ derives the words from Skt. uri, 
eipb-c, and sees in the uw a trace of the fuller form of the stem, which 
was lost for reasons not stated. The Pet. Lex. suggests that the word 
is a derivative from the root rue ‘shine,’ preceded by a preposition 
u, a reduced form of ava. Bollensen, ZDMG. xviii. 607 ff., xxii. 580, 
derives it from an adjective *urv-aiic, through the weak stem *urv-ac, 
extended into an a-stem *urvaka, *uroka. Ascoli, Corsi di glottologia, 


* The same expression occurs in RV. v. 1. 6. 

+ Hence the RV. Pratigikhya (978), which, like the padapatha, regards w in 
these cases as the particle, is led to insert a special provision exempting u from 
the law of enclitics; anudattar tu pdddddu novarjam vidyate padam, ‘no 
unaccented word is found at the beginning of a pada except wu.’ 

¢{ A somewhat mechanical propagation of the particle wu must be assumed for 
its persistent occurrence after infinitives in -tavd'i (-tavd’ u). 
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p. 236 (German translation p. 195), Fick, Vergleichendes Worterbuch (all 
editions), and Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 220, assume a phonetic 
development of u out of the initial /. Grassmann modifies the view of 
the Pet. Lex. by assuming a reduplicated stem *ruroka which lost the 
r of the reduplicating syllable. 

The germ of what seems to me the true explanation is contained in 
Kuhn’s view : there is some connection between ulokd and the word 
urt. LTassume a simple stem lokd, and a descriptive compound uru- 
lokd, changed by assimilation of the linguals to *ululokd+ and by 
haplology to ulokd. Naturally, after the loss of one of the syllables, 
the origin of the word was forgotten, and the padakara, perplexed by 
the existence of the simple word lokd, construed u as the particle. 

The Vedic poets themselves had lost all knowledge of the composite 
character of the word; but the expression ulokd clearly betrays its 
elective affinity for the word uri, which frequently occurs as its pred- 
icate: e. g. RV. i. 93. 6; vi. 23.7; vii. 33.5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99. 4; x. 180. 3. 
The case is therefore one of the unconscious doubling of equivalent lin- 
guistic elements ; the first wrw having been exhausted by its phonetic 
fate, a second uru is put into requisition; its fitness as a predicate 
of lokd (ulokd) has not passed by.{ But there appears to be a certain 
shyness in putting uri near ulokd ; in all cases where the two occur 
together, ur% stands at the beginning and ulokd at the end of the 
pada: e. g. i. 93.6, uriuh yajiidya cakrathur u lokém. So also vi. 23. 7; 
vii. 35. 5; 60.9; 84. 2; 99.4; x. 180. 3. 

The occurrence of the az. Aey. uriloka in RV. x. 128. 2= AV. v. 3. 3 = 
TS. iv. 7. 14. 1, does not stand in the way of the assumed phonetic pro- 
cess. In the first place, the word occurs in the tenth book, and we 
may assume that the phonetic law had ceased to operate. Further, the 
cases are not the same: *urulokd changed to ulokd is a karmadharaya, 
and accordingly oxytone ; uridoka is a bahuvrihi in both function and 
accentuation. It is quite likely that the identical grave intonation of 
the two similar first syllables in urulokd favored a process of dissimila- 
tion uncalled for by the two initial syllables of urilokam, contrasted as 
they were by accent and perhaps also by syllabification (ur-ul-o-kd, but 
u-ri-lo-ka). But there seems to be also a chronological difference ; 


+ Cf. Bechtel, Veber gegenseitige Assimilation und Dissimilation der beiden 
Zitterlaute, pp. 45 ff. Aufrecht’s essentially similar view, ZDMG. xlii. 152. did 
not come to my notice until the | resent article was in type. Perhaps the totally 
independent arrival of both of us at the same result may impart an element of 
security to the construction. 

t Cf. cases like Vedic prtstisu ‘in battles,’ with double loc. plur. ending sw. 
This is rendered natural by a compound like prtsufdr, where prtsu may have 
been felt as a stem-form. Similarly patsu-tds ‘at the feet’ and patsutah-gi’ 
‘lying at the feet;’ comparatives and superlatives like ¢résthatama, nédis- 
thatama ; Pali abhiruyhitva for *abhiruyhitva = Skt. abhiruhya, ogayhivd 
for *ogayha = avagdahya, ete. See E, Kuhn, Puli-grammatik, p. 120. 
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since the AV., though it does not directly compound wrt and lokd, 
places them closely together, e. g. ix. 2. 11, lokiém akaram 
yam edhatim; xii. 1. 1, uri lokim prthivt nah krnotu; see also 
xiv. 1. 58; xviii. 2. 20. The RV., as indicated above, avoids this, and 
exhibits in its place six occurrences of the type urim . . . ulokdm, e. g. 
vii. 84. 2. uri na indrah krnavad ulokém. Each expression is typ- 
ical for the text from which it is quoted. 


12. The doctrine of the resurrection among the Ancient 
Persians ; by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, New York City. 


This paper was presented in abstract. The main points of its discus- 
sion, however, may briefly be given; and the most important passages 
from which citations were drawn are perhaps worth recording for 
future reference, if the paper be printed elsewhere in full. 

Attention was first called to various likenesses and resemblances in 
general between the religion of Ancient Iran, as modified by Zoroaster, 
and the doctrines of Christianity. The most striking among these par- 
allels are those to be found in the views relating to eschatology and the 
doctrine of a future life. It is the optimistic hope of a regeneration of 
the world and of a general resurrection of the dead that most markedly 
characterizes the religion of Persia from the earliest times. The pious 
expectation of a new order of things is the chord upon which Zoroaster 
himself rings constant changes in the Gathdas or ‘ Psalms.’ A mighty 
crisis is impending (Ys. xxx. 2, mazé ydonwhd) ; each man should choose 
the best, and seek for the ideal state ; mankind shall then become per- 
fect, and the world renovated ( frasem ahiim, frasétema : cf. frasdkereti, 
etc.). This will be the establishment of the power and dominion of 
good over evil, the beginning of the true rule and sovereignty, ‘‘the 
good kingdom, the wished-for kingdom” (vohu kh3athra, khiathra 
vairya). It is then that the resurrection of the dead will take place. 
It will be followed by a general judgment, accompanied by the flood of 
molten metal in which the wicked shall be punished, the righteous 
cleansed, and evil banished from the world (cf. also A.O.S. Proceed- 
ings for Oct. 1890, Journal, vol. xv. p. lviii). 

After this general introduction, various classical passages in Greek 
authors touching upon the ancient Persian belief were examined in the 
light of the Avesta. The citations were drawn from Theopompus, 
quoted by Diogenes Laertes, Procemium p. 2, ed. Miiller, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grecorum i. 289, and again by Afineas of Gaza, Dial. de 
animi immort. p. 77, both cited by Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien p. 233. The allusion in Plutarch (Js. et Os. 47) was discussed, 
and the interesting passage Herodotus 3. 62 was reconsidered. All these 
classical passages were found to be quite in keeping with the general 
results won from the Avesta. : 

A more detailed investigation of the Avesta and the Pahlavi books 
now followed in regard to the doctrine of a millenium, the coming of 
the Saoshyant ‘Saviour,’ the destruction of evil, the establishment of 
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the kingdom and sovereignty of good, and the renovation of the uni- 
verse, all which are directly associated with the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

In connection with the idea of a coming millennium, a final change 
and regeneration of the world—a belief parallel in a measure with ideas 
found in the Revelation—such passages were discussed as Ys. xxx. 2; 
xxxiii. 5; xxxvi. 2; lviii. 7; li. 6; xliii. 5, 6; xxx. 9; xIvi. 19; Ll. 11: 
ef. Yt. xix. 11; Vd. xviii. 51; Ys. Ixii. 3; Yt. xiii. 58, 128; and Ys. li. 
9; xxx. 7; Vsp. xx. 1; Yt. 17. 20; together with numerous allusions in 
the later Pahlavi books, such as Bundahish i. 25; xxx. 1ff.; xxxii. 8, et 
al. Some of the classical passages were again used in comparison. 

A treatment of the doctrine of the idea of a Saviour, as directly con- 
nected with the resurrection belief, was next briefly given ; certain 
parallels with the Messianic ideas of Judaism were drawn. Quotations 
used for discussion upon this point were made from Ys. xlvi. 3; xlviii. 
9; Ys. xiv. 1; ix. 2; Yt. xiii. 128; xix. 89; Bund. xxx. 2ff.; BYt. iii. 
61; Dd. ii. 18, et al., and a passage in a Syriac MS. commentary on 
the N. T. by *Ish6‘dad, as well as Apocryphal N. T.. Infancy, iii. 1-10. 

Finally, the resurrection passages Yt. xiii. 128; xix. 89-96; Fragm. 

iv. 1-3 were translated in full and commented upon. The latter frag- 
ment (iv. 1-3) appears in the Dinkart ix. 46. 1-5 as taken from the 
Varshtmansar Nask (cf. West, Pahlavi Texts transl. S. B. E. xxxvii. 
302). A number of Pahlavi allusions were then instanced, occurrences 
of Phl. tani-i pasin ‘ the body hereafter’ were treated, and an extended 
discussion was given of the well-known Bundahish passage xxx. 1-32, 
and of its relation to the ancient Damdat Nask. Statements bearing 
upon the resurrection were also cited from the accounts given in the 
Dinkart and the Persian Rivayats, of the contents of the original Avestan 
Nasks or ‘ books,’ to show that this doctrine must have been often re- 
ferred to or discussed, and that it was evidently a prominent article of 
faith. 
Having given a summary, and shown the perfect uniformity and 
accord between the Avesta, the Pahlavi Books, the old accounts of the 
original Nasks, and the early allusions in the classics, the paper came 
to the conclusion that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
one of the oldest in the religion of Persia; that it may have been 
developed or even modified at different times; but that it was charac- 
teristic of Mazdaism in all its periods, so far as we can judge, and was 
a tenet undoubtedly inculcated by Zoroaster some centuries before the 
Christian era. 


13. Sanskrit-Avestan Notes ; by Professor Jackson. 


1. Skt. gambhird, gabhird, Av. gufra. 

In American Journal of Philology xi. 89, 90, P. Horn of Strassburg 
has drawn attention to the possible existence of an occasional Avestan 
u or % which answers to an a, or is the representative of the nasalis 
sonans. Dr. Horn has since somewhat questioned the correctness of 
his own suggestion ; I think much may be said, however, in its favor. 
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The examples which Horn originally brought forward to support his 
theory were, it is true, by no means all sure; but a comparison with 
the Sanskrit seems to make, on this principle, the Avestan word gufra 
‘deep’ quite clear. Presumably, Av. gufra stands for *gmf-ra: cf. Av. 
jaf-ra. This can be none other than Skt. gambh-i-rd, gabh-i-rd. On -i- 
see also Bartholomae Studien z. indog. Sprachgeschichte ii. 170, 179. A 
proportion may thus be constructed : 

Av. guf-ra: Av.* gmf-ra, cf. jaf-ra: Skt. gambh-i-ra : 
Skt. gmbh-i-rd, cf. gabh-i-rd. 


We have thus an Av. wu representing a, m. 

The writing « in Av. may indeed not be truly orthographic ; the 
variants at Yt. xv. 28 for the similar word guf-ya, gaf-ya would seem 
to show that fact; but that such a u does occur in Av. for m, a, seems 
unquestionable, and an acceptance of Horn’s suggestion may perhaps 
clear up other words. 


2. Skt. achdyd, RV. x. 27. 14, and Av. asaya, Yasna lvii. 27. 
In the Avesta, Ys. lvii. 27, the divine horses of Sraosha are thus 


described : 
yim cathwaré aurvanto 


aurusa raokhsna frdderesra 

spenta vidhvdonhd asaya 

mainivasanhd vszeiti 
‘Four white steeds, bright, shining, sacred, knowing, and... . , bear 
Sraosha through the heavenly space.’ 

The epithet asaya, left untranslated, is obscure. Dr. E. W. West, 
under date Dec. 5, 1888, wrote me that the Pahlavi version of the word 
seems to contain sdyako, with which he compared Mod. Pers. x3lw 
‘shadow.’ The hint was an excellent one; asaya might well mean 
‘not casting a shadow.’ 

Turning now to the Sanskrit, we find a precise parallel in the word 
a-chdyd ‘shadowless’ in a passage of the Rig-Veda, x. 27. 14: brhdnn 
achdy0 apalaigd’ drvi. The meaning at once becomes clear, and the 
forms match exactly. For the phonetic changes (Skt. d = Av. @; Skt. 
ch = Av. s), see my Avesta Grammar, §$§ 17, 142. 

With reference, moreover, to the force of the attribute ‘shadowless ’ 
Professor Geldner has happily suggested a parallel in the familiar 
epithet chdyddvitiya ‘accompanied by a shadow,’ the characteristic 
mark distinguishing Nala from the gods in the well-known episode 
MBh. iii. 57. 25. A further support, I think, may also be brought in 
from a passage in the classics. Plutarch, in Js. et Os. 47, describes the 
millennium which the Zoroastrian religion pictures as coming upon 
earth at the end of the world ; in this connection he notes as one of the 
characteristics of men beatified that they shall no longer ‘cast a 
See also Windischmann, Zor. Studien, p. 234. 

The epithets Skt. achdya, Av. asaya are therefore quite parallel in 
signification ; and the wonderful coursers of Sraosha, besides all their 
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other divine attributes, become ‘shadowless’ as they dart through 
the sky.* 
3. Data for Zoroaster’s Life. 

In P.A.O.S. for April, 1892 (Journal, vol. xv., p. clxxx), attention 
was called to the Zartusht-Naimah as possibly furnishing a number of 
old traditional facts connected with the actual life of Zoroaster. Men- 
tion was made, for example, of Zoroaster’s reputed teacher Barzin- 
karts. Possibly that name may rest upon some good foundation 
Allusion to a spiritual teacher (aéthrapaiti) of Zoroaster is at any rate 
now quotable from an ancient Avesta fragment of the Hadhdkht Nask, 
cited in Sad Dar xl. 4: see also Dinkart viii. 45.9. The Avesta text 
(emended) is thus given in West, Pahlavi Texts transl., S. B. E. xxiv. 
302; xxxvii. 483: 

ma Gzdrayois, Zarathustra! ma Pourusaspem ma Dugh- 
dhovdm, ma aéthrapaitis ; 
which may be rendered: ‘Mayest thou, O Zoroaster, not anger thy 
father, Pourushaspa, nor thy mother, Dughdhova, nor thy spiritual 
teacher.’ Might Barzinkaris be the very aéthrapaiti here alluded to? 
According to the Zartusht-Namah, Zoroaster was given into a learned 
teacher’s charge at the age of seven years. 

The passage cited is also especially interesting as it gives us an actual 
occurrence of the name of Zoroaster’s mother in an Avesta text. Her 
name had previously been quotable only in Pahlavi and Persian writ- 
ings. See, for instance, Bd. xxxii. 10; Sl. x. 4; xii. 11, and the refer- 
ence in A.O.S. Journal xv. 228. 

Items like this have their value as contributing something toward our 
knowledge of Zoroaster’s life and the facts connected with him as a 
historical personage. It is for just such points as this that we must 
look to Pahlavi scholars to provide us with new material and data. 


14. The independent particle s% in the Rig-veda; by Prof. 
Herbert C. Tolman, of the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


As an inseparable prefix, the particle si is used, in all periods of the 
Sanskrit language, with the familiar meanings which flow naturally 
from its primary signification ‘well.’ On the other hand, as is well 
known, the Veda furnishes many examples of s# used as an inde- 
pendent word. 

The German translators either omit the word entirely, believing it to 
be used simply as a metrical expletive, or else they render it by schon, 
which is a good German reproduction of the padding of the original, if 
padding it be. They also render it by gut, recht, sehr, ja, recht bald 


* Since the above was written, I am interested in finding that Darmesteter, in 
his new translation, Le Zend-Avesta, vol. i. 366, assigns precisely the same mean- 
ing to asaya, ‘sans faire d’ ombre.’ To have the support also of such authority is 
gratifying. 
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(Ludwig), sogleich ; and ma u sit is rendered by nimmer: thus, for exam- 
ple, in RV. i. 38. 6, mé st nah... nirrtir durhdnd vadhit. But is not 
the meaning rather ‘ Kindly (7. e. please), O Maruts, let not destruction 
(and) disaster slay us’? 

The particle s% occurs as a word in the first book of the Rig-veda in 
some forty-one passages, counting the refrain of i. 112. 1-23 as one. If 
we examine these passages, we shall find that the renderings ‘ kindly,’ 
‘ please,’ ‘ be so good as to,’ fit in all but eight. In these eight we can 
insist either a. on the simple adverbial meaning of the particle, or else 
b. that its force consists in representing the action of the verb as desir- 
able. 

Thus, as an example under a. may be cited i. 37. 14, tdtro st mdda- 
yddhvdi, ‘so enjoy yourselves as their (the Kanvas’: tdtra = kduvegu) 
guests, well or thoroughly : 7. e. have a rousing good time with them.’ 
And, as examples under b.: i. 136. 1, praé st jyéstham nicirabhyam 
brhan ndémo . . bharatd, ‘ proffer well (i. e. acc2ptably or so that it may 
be most acceptable) as your best offering to the two needful (gods) 
exalted homage ;’ i. 164. 26, abhi‘ddho gharmds tad u si praé vocam, 
‘the kettle is hot and I announce it (to you) acceptably : i. e. you'll be 
glad to hear me say so.”* 

But it is the meaning ‘ please’ which I desire especially to empha- 
size, and which, I think, is the most appropriate in no less than 
twenty-three of the forty-one passages. In each case I render by ‘be 
so good as to.’ Thus, i. 9. 6, asmdn si . . codaye ’ndra rdyé, ‘be so 
good, O Indra, as to help us on to prosperity ;’ i. 17. 7, asmdn si 
jigytisas krtam, ‘be ye two so good as to make us victorious ;’ i. 26. 5, 
ima u st grudhi gira, ‘and be so good as to hear these (our) songs ;’ 
and similarly in the others, in which the verb is an imperative or its 
equivalent. And not essentially different is i. 118. 10, t@ vam nara sv 
dvase . . hadvdmahe, ‘ therefore we call on you two, O heroes, to be so 
good as to help us.’ 

It seems to follow that the meaning ‘please’ or ‘I pray’ must be 
conceded for the detached st. The logical development of the mean- 
ings presents no difficulty : thus, ‘well, acceptably, kindly, we pray.’ 
Moreover, there is in various languages a tendency to tone down the 
harshness of a direct command. In this way the Roman noli facere 
and ne feceris took the place of ne fac. And the use of quominus with 
verbs of hindering and so on was developed under the same tendency. 
In late Greek, tapaxa26 was attached for a like purpose to the impera- 
tive, so that to-day in Athens it is the regular word for * please.’+ 

The functions of the detached sé in the Rig-veda I hold to be : 1, to 
soften a command (‘ please’); 2, to make acceptable a wish (‘I pray’); 


*The other five passages are i. 135. 9; 184.2; 52.1; 53.1; 139.8. But 
it may be noted that in all these eight examples, save one, it is quite possible 


to apply the rendering ‘ please.’ 
Ade jor, rac é2aiac, ‘Please hand me the olives.’ Compare the 
Latin bene in nune te opsecro ut me bene iuves, Mostell. iv. 3. 41. 
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and 3, to modify the verb as a simple adverb (‘ well, agreeably’). Of 
the last use there are somewhat less than a dozen instances. 

The particle, then, has a definite significance in every case of its 
occurrence, and ought not to be slighted by the translator. In most of 
the instances where the German versions attempt to render it, its sense 
is quite different from that of schon, sogleich, wohl, etc. 


15. On early Moslem promissory notes; by Mr. Frank D. 
Chester, Assistant in Arabic in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


In the Kitab al-Agdéni (ed. Bulak, I, p. 17, |. 16), first-rate evidence is 
to be found that the Arabs of the time of Modwiya, the first Damascus 
calif, had already excellent financial arrangements in private business 
transactions, particularly the custom of giving what we now call a 
‘*promise to pay” for money lent on specified terms. A_ tradition 
there reported from Mog‘ab ibn ‘Ammar, a descendant of the famous 
Ibn az-Zubeir of Medina, relates that Sa‘id, grandson of Umayya, 
before his death had instructed his son ‘Amru to make over certain 
property to his cousin Modwiya, in order to pay off the debts that had 
accumulated upon him during his lifetime. For it was the custom 
that near relatives should take upon themselves all indebtedness of the 
deceased. In this case, Sa‘id desired that ‘Amru should be able to offer 
the calif something that he might sell to advantage and incur no 
expense. Accordingly, Modwiya accepted his relative’s offer with the 
words ‘‘ What* has he made over tome?’ ‘Amru replied ‘ His castle 
in Al-‘Arsa.” He said ‘*I take it for his debt.” He answered ‘It is 
yours on condition that you have the amount transported to Medina 
and converted into wéjis.” He said *‘ Ay,” and had it transferred to 
Medina and divided among his creditors. ‘‘ And the greater part,” 


says the tradition, ‘‘ consisted of promises to pay 
olde ).” 


The Arabic word $de here used appears to have a technical sense, 


an illustration of which is afforded by the conclusion of Mog‘ab’s story, 


which runs thus : 
A young man of the Koreish came to him (viz. ‘Amru, on his return 


to Medina) with a document (the) to the amount of twenty thousand 
dirhams with Sa‘id’s own signature and the signature of a freedman of 
his upon it. He sent for the freedman, and made him read the docu- 
ment. When he had read it, he wept and said ‘‘ Ay, this is his writing, 
and this is my signature upon it.” Then ‘Amru said to him ‘‘ How 


* Read (ele) Lo not which makes little sense: ef. 


‘Aimru’s reply. 
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comes there to be twenty thousand dirhams for this youth upon it? 
Why, he is the poorest of the poor of the Koreish!” He said ‘1 will tell 
you about it. Sa‘id was passing along after his loss of office, and this 
youth happened on him, and journeyed with him till he arrived at his 
home. There he stopped and said ‘Do you wish anything? (The 
youth) said ‘ No, except that I found you traveling alone and desired 
to come to your protection.’ Then he said to me ‘ Bring me a sheet of 
paper,’ and I brought him this. He wrote out this debt himself, and 
said ‘ You shall not suffer anything at my hands; take this, and, when 
anything comes in to me, you come to me.’” ‘Amru said “ By Allah, 
he surely shall not receive it except in wéjis. Give it to him.” And 
the twenty thousand dirhams were weighed out to him in wéfis /* 

The legal point of this story is that Sa‘id’s great generosity led him 
to incur money obligations when he had no means to fulfil them. 
This fact really invalidated his note, at least according to the Moham- 
medan law of the present day ; and so also did the fact that he speci- 
fied no time of payment. 


o- 
One is naturally led to inquire whether the word epee , Which was 


here used of the transaction with the impoverished youth (1. 24), had 
acquired the technical and limited usage that it now possesses, to sig- 
nify the simple ‘ loan-obligation.’, The Moslem law-books of the present 


time provide for two sorts of legal obligations to pay, the wpe and the 


a” a. s , treating them under the same category with contracts 


of sale. Thus the creditor is looked upon as buyer to the amount of 
the obligation, and the debtor as vender of the same, so that the Mos- 
lem manages to evade the Koranic prohibition of usury. Such legal 
squinting, it may be said, is characteristic of the Orientals, and has its 
parallels elsewhere in their institutions. Accordingly, in the second 
species of contract, the debtor promises to deliver goods or money to a 
stipulated amount over that actually borrowed, and the creditor con- 


trives to get his interest. The ..»3) . however, which more concerns 


us here, is a promise to restore merely the amount lent, at the end of a 
specified term. In case the debtor fails to keep his agreement, the 
Hanifite and the unorthodox Shi‘ite sects insist still further that the 
creditor may claim no interest ; but the Shafi‘ites more rationally per- 


- 


mit him to convert the contract immediately into the wihins 
Ordinarily, a written contract is made out, with the signatures of sev- 


* Ar. Kast ls (= in wéfi kind). The wdfi was then equivalent to the silver 


a0 , about 20 cents. There would be no point to the end of this story if it 


were translated by ‘in full.’ Cf *Amru’s request above. How improper to have 
asked Modwiya to pay in full! 
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eral witnesses, in whose presence the loan must be made. Yet the 
contract is valid if oral only, provided the creditor pronounces the 


word endysl ‘T lend,’ and the debtor eds ‘I receive.’ 

To return to our story of Sa‘id and the time of Modwiya (7th cent. 
A.D.): we can say this much, that wp was then used of a ‘ promise 
to pay,’ though it connoted in fact much more than Bde (cf. loc. cit. 


lines 11, 16, 24); that one witness, at least, was required, though prob- 
ably more, this being a peculiar case; that the custom of writing out 


whe was very common, especially when rich men had fees to pay ; 


finally that, as another tradition, adduced (loc. cit.) to show that Sa‘id 
was generous to a fault, also indicates, local if not inter-territorial sys- 
tems of credit prevailed. Sa‘id ordered a freedman, it is said, to 


wf 
“take what he liked on his security (%5Ll),” in order to marry off 


one of his young servants. 

But now let us pass from Modwiya to Mohammed, half a century ear- 
lier. Have we proof that there existed in his time such financial 
facilities as are above suggested? Or is it correct to draw the usual 
picture of a system of barter, in which the precious metals had a value 
not as a circulating medium, but as natural products, for ornamental 
purposes? The testimony of the Koran (ii. 282-284) would tend to dis- 
establish this latter view: ‘‘O ye who believe !” it reads, “if ye engage 
in debt for a stated time, then write it down, and let a scribe write it 
down between you faithfully ;.... unless, indeed, it be a ready-money 
transaction between you, which ye arrange between yourselves;... . 
but bring witnesses to what ye sell one to another;.... but if ye be 
upon a journey and ye cannot find a scribe, then let a pledge be taken.” 

It looks as if in Mohammed’s time at Medina, where these words 
were said to have been uttered, and at Mekka, there was a class, not 
necessarily a school of men, who, knowing how to write, had fallen 
into the custom of recording transactions for their neighbors, and 
acted as scribes to the merchants passing in and out of the city. 
Mohammed thus favors their employment, as calculated to assure the 
systematic recording of business acts, and to prevent unfair dealing. 

With this evidence we may compare that of the traditions of the 
Salih of Al-Bokhari, in his chapter on ‘“ Borrowing, Payment of 
Debts, Cheating, and Failure” (ed. Krehl, ii. § 44). Here is reported 
Mohammed’s behavior in matters of trade. The first two traditions 
represent him as paying his creditors promptly or else giving security 
(e. g., an iron cuirass for some food obtained from a Jew), while the 
fourth states that be was in the habit of keeping by him one dinar, no 
more, with which to meet any obligation. Somewhat discrepantly, 
we find here no use of scribe or witness, but only pledge-giving, which 
grew out of simple barter, or holding of ready money as a medium of 
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exchange. Probably Mohammed’s own social and commercial rela- 
tions expanded in proportion as he and his religion advanced into 
greater popularity. 

On the other hand, we have good reason to believe that the advent 
of the Prophet gave one forcible turn to the commercial life as well as 
to the religious cult of the Arabs. In his day, the Beddéwin flowing in 
from the desert to the cities were confounded, and too often thrown 
into great straits, by the class of men who swarmed the market-places 
and acted as money-changers. Fortunately, there are extant lines 
from old poets, a couple of them perhaps pre-Mohammedan, which 
depict this condition of things in the Arabian business world (see 
Néldeke, Beitridige zur Poesie der alten Araber, pp. 183-193)*. Each 
fragment or piece of poetry expresses the great joy of a man who, in a 
very wily manner, has been able to foil his creditor. In all these lines 


the word 1) 30 has only the general sense of ‘debt,’ usually referring 
to a simple bill of sale. It is interesting to notice the word Koasro, 
which was used in the story of Sa‘id to signify the ‘sheet of paper’ on 


which the 20 was recorded. The Koranic prohibition of usury, 


however, is our best evidence of the fact that money-changing was a 
widespread practice in Mohammed’s time, along with some sort of 
banking and account-keeping (ii. 276-279). The policy of that revela- 
tion was to protect the poorer classes of his converts against the fraud- 
ulent extortions of those quasi-brokers. With the new era, therefore, 
the purely financial side of trade fell into the hands of Jews and other 
foreigners alone, with whom it largely remains at the present time. 
The last purpose of this inquiry is to ask whether the Arabs were 
borrowers of these financial arrangements, especially the use of docu- 
ment and witnesses. Until the sixth century, when some homage was 
paid to the kings of Hira and Ghassan, and appeal was made to their 
jurisdiction, they had never seen political union ; under tribe or clan 
rule there was no recognized authoritative opinion. Some exception 
to this must be taken from the fact that certain highly respected fam- 
ilies, like the Koreish at Mekka, rose early to a controlling influence in 
the cities. But more and more, particularly in the sixth century, the 
Arabs came into living contact with Egypt, Syria, and Persia, whose 
inhabitants were well advanced in their organization of private as well 
as political rights and regulations. Through the Christians then set- 
tled in Arabia, and especially the Ghassanite Arabs in the north of the 
peninsula, the Bedawin were confronted with Greek civilization, and 
borrowed much of Byzantine culture as time went on. But, if in 
Mohammed's time such documents were used, it must have been 
through the influence of the caravan-trades to the north and east that 


* For this reference I am indebted to Dr. C. C. Torrey, of Andover. 
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the usage was introduced, though even at that early period the Jews 
and Christians might have disseminated European habits of business 
from Alexandria and other important commercial centres. Never- 
theless, it is equally probable that the Arabs, no less than the Babylo- 
nians, from whom we have all kinds of contract-tablets reaching far 
back into antiquity, were original in this particular; that they were 
early led to require written testimony to business transactions; and 
that their increasing commerce with the outside world developed in 
their best representatives the sense of justice ; so that under Moham- 
med, who was himself a keen trader, they easily adopted a regular 
requirement of documentary evidence in the undertaking of business 
obligations. 


16. A palm-leaf column from Ahnas; by Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
of Boston. 


This column, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was one of 
six belonging to a vestibule of a temple that once stood at Ha-Khen- 
ensu, referred to in Assyrian texts as Hininsi, afterwards named 
Heracleopolis by the Greeks, and called by the natives at present 
Ahnas, sometimes Henassieh; it is referred to in Isaiah xxx. 4, as 
Hanes. Henassieh may be a corruption of Hanes, the eh being a com- 
mon terminative. As to the age of the site, Brugsch (Dictionnaire 
Géographique, i. 604) quotes a text stating that here Ra, the second 
king of the initial divine dynasties, began his earthly reign. Dr. 
Naville, the explorer of the Egypt Exploration Fund, searched in vain 
for inscriptions of the I[Xth and Xth Dynasties, whose seat of govern- 
ment was here ; but among his disclosures were the columns of a side 
entrance to a temple undoubtedly dedicated to Arsaphes, a form of 
Osiris, usually represented with a ram’s head. For the large text on 
the basement declares: ‘‘ The living Horus, the mighty Bull who loves 
Ma, the lord of praises like his father Pthah, King Rameses, erected 
this house to his father Hershefi (Arsaphes), the Lord of Two Lands.” 
The great Harris Papyrus (British Museum) states that Rameses III. 
presented slaves to ‘‘the temple of Hershefi, the king of the Two 
Lands”: the peculiar designation of the god thus occurring in both 
cases. The six shafts, 17 feet in height, were probably taken by 
Rameses II. from an edifice of Usertesen II. of the XIIth Dynasty, as 
the architraves bear the cartouches of that king ; but they can be abso- 
lutely dated only from the reign of Rameses. 

The royal inscriptions, clearly emblazed, run from the bending palm- 
leaf to the base, on this wise: Emblems of the shoot of a plant and a 
bee (wasp form), verbally suten cheb; the six-worded cartouche, Ra 
user ma Sotep en Ra; si Ra; the cartouche, Ramessu mer Amon ; the 
symbol Crux ansata, or tau of the Nile; the plant and bee repeated ; 
Neb Taui; the six-worded cartouche repeated; Si (or Se) Ra; Neb 
khaui ; the smaller cartouche repeated ; the symbol of life repeated ; 
Neb Taui ; the larger cartouche repeated ; Neb Khaui ; and the smaller 
cartouche. On the column’s right, with the same or equivalent titles, 
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Rameses is offering to Horus (figures 2 feet 9 inches in height); on the 
left a replica of the right, and, on the rear, of the front. The column 
from Ahnas in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania is with- 
out its capital; the Boston shaft is unrivalled by any other monu- 
mental work in this country from Egypt for its peculiar grace and 
beauty. 


17. Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, gave an 
account of a collection of Phoenician glass-ware recently acquired 
by the Harvard Semitic Museum. The objects are said to have 
been found in tombs in the vicinity of Tyre, and they are believed 
to belong to the period between Alexander and the beginning of 
our era. There are forty-eight specimens, consisting of vases, 
tea bottles, kohl holders, bowls, goblets, and pitchers. They are 
well preserved, and several of the specimens are of unusually fine 
workmanship. 
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in Memory of 


William Dwight Whitney 


Born February 9, 1827 
Died Bune 7, 1894 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN NEW YORK, N. Y., 


March 2gth, 30th, and 31st, 1894. 


Tue Society assembled at New York, in the Room of the 
Trustees of Columbia College, on Thursday of Easter Week, 
March 29th, at 3 p. m., and was called to order by its President, 
President Daniel Coit Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Henry Drisler welcomed the Society to New York and 
to the hospitalities of Columbia College. 

The following members were in attendance at one or more 
of the sessions : 


Adler Dickerman Jackson Rudolph, Miss 
Arbeely Drisler Jastrow, Jr., M. Smith 

Arnold, W. R. Elwell Kent Smyth 
Babbitt Fay Lanman Steele 

Barton Frame Levias Torrey 
Binney Frothingham Lyon Toy 
Bloomfield Gilman Macdonald Ward, W. H. 
Bradner Goodwin, C. J. McConnell, Mrs. Watson 
Briggs Gottheil Myer Webb 
Brinton Grieve, Miss Oertel Werren 
Carpenter Hall, I. H. Olcott Williams 
Casanowicz Haupt Perry Wise 
Chambers Hazard Peters Wood 

Chester Hopkins Prince Woodward 
Collitz Howard Ragozin, Mrs. Wright, T. F. 
Dahl Hyvernat Rogers Yohannan 
Deinard [65] 


The minutes of the last meeting, at Boston and Cambridge, 
were read by the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon of Har. 
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vard University, and accepted by the Society. The report of the 
Committee of Arrangements was presented by Professor Jackson, 
of Columbia College. It was in the form mf a printed program, 


with a cyclostyle supplement, and was accepted. 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
University, presented some of the correspondence of the year. 


This included letters of regret from the Right Rev. C. R. Hale, of 
Cairo, Ill., from Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover, Mr. Orne, of Cambridge, 
and Prof. Hilprecht, of Philadelphia. The last reports part 2 of volume 
I. of The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania as 
well under way, and that he hopes to have it in the printer’s hands be- 
fore leaving for Constantinople and the Hittite region in May, 1894. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Society to the valuable and 
interesting volumes of transactions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in 1892. Application for them may be made 
to E. Delmar Morgan, Esq., care of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albe- 
marle st., London. 

Messrs. Wijayaratna and Co. write from Maradana, Colombo, Ceylon, 
offering various works in Pali, Sanskrit, and Singalese, and declaring 
their readiness to procure similar books for those concerned with these 


studies. 

Dr. John C. Sundberg, recently appointed United States Consul at 
Bagdad, writes from Bagdad under date of April 27, 1893. He gives an 
interesting account of his journey from San Francisco to Bagdad, by 
way of Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Calcutta, Bombay, Bandar 
Abbas on the Strait of Hormuz, Bushire on the Persian Gulf, the Schatt- 
el-Arab, and the Tigris. He says: ‘‘Owing undoubtedly to the very 
filthy habits of the poor, there is a great amount of eye-disease here, 
and I treat from sixty to eighty patients (poor) gratis every day. I 
have also a few rich patients, and among them the Nakib, the most in- 
fluential man in Bagdad, the Wali not excepted. I have madea few 
short excursions into the desert, but shall postpone my visit to Babylon, 
perhaps till next fall. There are sold here a great many antiquities of 
modern make; in fact, there are several Assyrian antiquity factories 
in Bagdad, and spurious seals and cylinders as well as coins are 
sold in the bazaars to gullible tourists.” 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, of the American Baptist Mission, Kurnool, 
Madras Presidency, India, writes under date of September 28, 1893, con- 
cerning the Vadagalai and Tengalai sects of Vaishnavas in that region : 

“In India great religious revivals occasionally occur. At such 
times a wave of deepfelt enthusiasm sweeps over the land, and some- 
times the effects of it can be traced after many centuries have elapsed. 
About 1000 years ago the great Vedanta philosopher and Brahman revi- 
valist, Sankaracharya lived. We have few facts of his life—all we 
know is that he lived as a celibate in Sringeri, Mysore. Among the 
Hindus, or rather among the Vaishnavites among the Hindus, he is 
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called the Adiguru, the first priest. His enthusiastic teaching of 
the Vedas with his own philosophical interpretation soon won for him 
disciples in all parts of India. Finding that he had not sufficient 
strength to look after all his adherents, he founded monasteries in 
convenient centers, and appointed his most prominent disciples to be his 
representatives. One of the centers selected was Ahobolam, in the 
mountains of the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency, a place 
about 200 miles north-west of Madras. The madham or monastery is 
in the mountain-range known as the Eastern Ghauts. It is a lone- 
some place, where tigers and the wild beasts of India have their haunts. 
There are two temples, one near the foot of the mountains, where the 
Pujari or worshiper (a man paid by grant of land and presents from 
pilgrims) lives ; and about 2 miles distant, in a very retired part, is the 
most sacred temple, in a cave. 

‘The god worshiped at Ahobolam is called Ugraha-Nara-Simham, 
the austere man-lion. Nara-simham is the name of the fourth avatar 
or incarnation of Vishnu. In this avatar Vishnu is said to have sprung 
out of a stone pillar as a man-lion, and to have in this shape destroyed 
the Asura or demon Hiranyan. When Vishnu is represented as the 
avenger, destroying the man-lion, he is called Ugraha, the austere, the 
awful one ; on the other hand, when he is represented as the pacified 
man-lion, quieted by the slokas chanted by Hiranyan’s son Prachladen, 
he is called Lakshmi-Nara-Simham, the merciful man-lion. Before this 
severe idol the high-priest and the disciples of the Vadagalais are to 
worship, but at the present day the idol is very much neglected. It is 
questionable whether the present high-priest living in Tiruvellur near 
Madras has ever taken the trouble to go to Ahobolam, and hence many 
of his followers do not believe in him. He carries about with hima 
small gold idol representing Ugraha-Nara-Simham, and this his disciples 
worship. He is, like most of the other prominent priests of the 
Hindus, a wealthy man, and goes where he can get the most money 
with the least trouble—so a prominent Hindu says. Ahobolam is still 
considered a very holy place, and annually many pilgrims go there from 
all parts of India. The reason why this of all other centers is so sacred 
is that after the death of the Adiguru Sankaracharya each one of his 
principal disciples, in their respective centers, claimed to be the holiest 
and that their monasteries or madhams were the most sacred, and so 
tried to gain the greatest possible influence. All the different centers 
in the course of time became Tengalai centers, except Ahobolam, which 
became the great Vadagalai center. 

‘Teng means south and Vada north, and Galai means mark ; hence 
the great difference between the two sects consists in the mark they 
wear on their forehead. These marks cause great dissensions at the 
great annual feasts, and even the courts are often called upon to settle 
the disputes. In the temples both sects claim the right of placing the 
mark of their sect on the forehead of the idol. The Tengalais claim 
that this mark represents both feet of Vishnu, resting on a lotus throne ; 
hence the mark, looking like a trident, is to extend down to the bridge 
of the nose. Some of the very orthodox Brahmans, in order to make 
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this very plain, even put five toes to each slanting line representing a 
foot. On the other hand, the Vadagalais claim that the mark repre- 
sents only the right foot of Vishnu, from which the holy river, the 
Ganges, sprang ; and hence there is to be no throne, or mark half way 
down the nose. The center line is said to represent Lakshmi, Vishnu’s 
wife, since, according to the allegorical interpretation, as God has no 
wife, this represents the mercy of God which Lakshmi personifies. Form- 
erly the great disputes were about more spiritual things, but, as 
both parties have become materialistic, their great disputes now are 
about these little caste-marks. Of course there are even now spiritually 
minded men in both sects, and these still keep up the quarrel about 
man’s relation to God. Both parties have their own theories, which 
they defend with all the obstinacy of the proverbial Scotchman who is 
open to conviction, but who would like to see the man that could con- 
vince him. 

‘* The question raised at these discussions is: ‘Is a man a free agent or 
not?’ To this the Tengalais reply : ‘He is not! All of man’s actions are 
controlled by God. Man has no will of his own, and can do nothing 
aside from God. He is as dependent on God as the kitten is on the cat !’ 
Hence the theory of the Tengalais is called the Marjalapattu, or cat- 
hold theory. On the other hand, the Vadagalais say: ‘Man is a free 
agent ; he can do as he wills todo. He hasa will of his own, and is not 
under the sole control of God. Man’s relation to God is that of the 
young monkey to its mother!’ For this reason this theory is called the 
Markattapattu or monkey-hold theory. Of course there are still many 
other differences, differences in ritual, in regard to priority at worship, 
in regard to mantras or sacred incantations; but these would be too 
wearisome to enumerate. The Tengalais are the most numerous 
among the Vaishnavites, and also seem to be the most materialistic, 
while the Vadagalais still seem to retain a trace in their character of 
the severity of the god they worship.” 

A letter from the Geographical Society of the Pacific invites us to 
take part in their ‘‘ Geographical Day,” May 4th. Mr. W. E. Coleman 
was subsequently appointed to represent the Oriental Society on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Edward Naville writes inviting our Society to take part in the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, September 3-12, 1894. Messrs. Brinton, Gottheil, Haupt, and 
Jackson were appointed Delegates to represent the Society. 


The Secretary announced the death of the Corporate Member— 

Mr. Alexander Isaac Cotheal, of New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Cotheal was born in New York City, November 5, 1804, the eldest 
son of Henry Cotheal, and grandson of Isaac Cotheal of Revolutionary 
times. At the age of twenty-one he entered the house of his father and 
uncle, Henry and David Cotheal, a well-known shipping-firm trading 
to Central America, especially the Mosquito Coast, to San Blas, and to 
California. In 1840, Mr. Cotheal was a frequent visitor to the ship 
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Sultanee, then in port at New York, and became greatly interested in the 
Arabic language. In 1851, he embarked for the east coast of Africa, 
Zanzibar and Mozambique. Later he visited Nicaragua; and he was 
Consul General for Nicaragua from 1871 until his death. He also trav- 
eled in Europe, particularly in Spain. It was of his personal experi- 
euces there that he liked especially to talk, and he seems to have had 
warm friends there. 

He retired from business early in life and devoted himself to congen- 
ial literary pursuits. He was one of the founders of the American Geo- 
logical Society and President of the American Ethnological Society. He 
filled various offices in the St. Nicholas Society, of which, at his death, 
he was the oldest member. He was a life-long member of Trinity 
Parish. He was the author of a ‘‘Sketch of the language of the Mos- 
quito- Indians,” which was published in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society.” Of Oriental tongues, besides Arabic, 
he studied Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, and Gujaratti. 

His Arabic was chiefly learned at home, by hard study, and by con- 
stant teaching from natives whom he chanced to find in New York and 
who would come to his house and read with him. At the request of 
the late Sir Richard F. Burton, Mr. Cotheal translated the rare Arabic 
text of ‘‘ Attappa, the Generous.” This is published in the sixth vol- 
ume of Sir Richard’s ‘‘ Supplemental Nights.” 

He was elected a member of the American Oriental Society Septem- 
ber 30, 1846, and came to be the oldest living member of the Society. 

_ His presence was to be counted on at the New Haven and New York 
meetings, and he more than once entertained the Society at his resi- 
dence. He was a Director of the Society for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, from 1865 to 1891. In 1890, he made what was the first gift to it 
by way of endowment of a publication fund: to wit, one thousand 
dollars. This was reported in the Proceedings for May, 1890, as 
‘intended by the donor as a nucleus of a Publication Fund, and pre- 
scribed by him to be invested, that its interest may be used to help in 
defraying the costs of the Journal and Proceedings.” 

Mr. Cotheal was unmarried. He passed away February 25, 1894, at 
his residence in New York. His nephew, Mr. Henry Cotheal Swords of 
New York, writes : ‘‘ He died, as he had always lived, at peace with all 
the world ; and I trust that our last end may be like his.” 


The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society his accounts and statement for the year 
April 6, 1893 to March 29, 1894, and suggested the desirability 
of annually appointing an Auditing Committee to examine the 
securities of the Society at the place where such securities may be 
stored. The Chair appointed gentlemen residing in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston: to wit, Professors Toy and Lyon of Cambridge. 
To them the Treasurer’s accounts, with bouk and vouchers, and 
with report on the state of the funds, were referred. The Commit- 
tee reported to the Society and certified that the accounts were in 
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due order and properly vouched, and that the funds called for 
by the balances were in the possession of the Treasurer. The 
usual analytical summary of the General Account follows : 


RECEIPTs. 

Balance from old account, April 6, 1893............ $1,045.96. 
Assessments (168) for 1898-4..............2.---.--.- $840.00 
Assessments (34) for other years ..................-- 170.00 
Income of investments, so far as collected.......... 36.46 
Interest on balances of General Account. -.----.....-- 30.50 
Supplement to anonymous gift of $1,000............ 8.00 

Total collected income of the year........_.-- 1,199.22 

Total receipts for the year.............-...--. $2,245.18 

EXPENDITURES. 

Journal, xv. 3, and distribution ..............-.---- $212.52 
154,12 
Authors’ extras from Journal and Proceedings..... 31.75 
33.69 

Total disbursements for the year...........-- 696.67 

Credit balance on Gen’l Account, March 29, 1894 1,548.51 


$2,245.18 


The supplementary gift of $8 was intended to offset the excess 
over $1,000 of the cost of the eight shares of bank-stock (at 126) 
in which the original gift was invested. 

The interest of the Bradley Type-fund is regularly passed to 
the credit of that fund for further accumulation. 

Exclusive of that interest, the amount of the interest, collected 
and uncollected, for the year is $110.40, and belongs to the credit 
of the General Account. 

The state of the funds is as follows : 


1893, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund -...-......-- $1,369.88. 
55.32 

1894, Jan. 1, Amount of the Bradley Type-fund ..... ...... $1,425.20 
Amount of Publication-fund --........-..-.---.-.--.--------- $2,127.19 
1894, March 29, Balance of General Account....-....--..-..-- $1,548.51 
Total of funds in possession of the Society-..--.-----...-.--- $5,100.90 


The bills for Journal xvi. 1 have not yet been all presented. 
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The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven, 
presented the following report for the year 1893-94. 


The additions to the Society’s Library for the year now closing have 
been 90 volumes, 87 parts of volumes, 118 pamphlets, and a plaster 
cast of the Chaldean Deluge tablet. The number of titles is now 4,648. 

No sales having been reported by the Paris agency* for ten years 
past, orders were sent for the return of the volumes of the Journal on 
hand, except vols. ii.-v., of which the Society already had a more than 
sufficient supply. In accordance with the instructions given, ten sets 
of these four volumes were distributed to certain designated libraries 
and institutions. From one of these, the Musée Guimet, we have just 
received an unexpectedly large return, no less than fifty volumes of 
its publications, including twenty-three quarto volumes of the Annales 
and twenty volumes of the Revue de histoire des religions. The 
Society will no doubt authorize the sending of the volumes of the 
Journal needed to complete the Museum’s set. 

The Imperial Russian Archeological Society has invited an ex- 
change of publications by sending the latest volumes of three separate 
series of its issues, an invitation which should be promptly accepted. 

The standing appropriation of $25 a year for binding voted at the 
last meeting has not been expended. There will be a certain advantage 
if two years’ appropriations may be combined so that $50 may be 
available every second year. 

During the past summer a much needed rearrangement of the 
Society’s library was completed by Dr. Oertel, with the aid of Dr. 
Haskell, a service for which the thanks of the Society are due to them. 


For the Committee of Publication, Professor Lanman reported 
as follows : The Proceedings of the Society at Boston and Cam- 
bridge, April 6-8, 1893, were issued, as a pamphlet of xlviii 

ages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Jectial, on the Ist of 
June, 1893. The printing of the first half of volume xvi. of the 
Journal (260 pages) is so nearly completed that the part can 
be issued a few days after the meeting. , 

The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Lanman, as 
follows : 

1. They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be 
held at Philadelphia at some time during the Christmas week of 
1894, in case the American Philological Association or an 
of the other Societies addressed by us upon the subject ye | 
finally determine to unite with us in a joint meeting at that time 


* The stocks of publications of the Society long held by Messrs. Triibner and 
Co. of London, and by the firm F. A. Brockhaus of Leipzig, have now been 
returned; and likewise those held by Prof. Lanman. The Society has therefore 
now no scattered agencies whatever for the sale of its publications, and the entire 
stock thereof, along with its library, is gratuitously stored and cared for by the 
Yale University Library. 


| 
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and place. The Committee on Joint Meeting was continued 
over. As eventual Committee of Arrangements had been ap- 

ointed the Corresponding Secretary, and Professors Haupt, 

opkins, and M. Jastrow, Jr. [The next annual business 
meeting will be held in the week beginning with Easter (April 
14), 1895. 

2. They. had appointed, as Committee of Publication for 
1894-95, Professors I. H. Hall, Haupt, Lanman, G. F. Moore, 
and W. D. Whitney. 

3. They had appointed Mr. W. E. Coleman to represent the 
Society at the meeting of the Geographical Society, and Messrs. 
Brinton, Gottheil, Haupt, and Jackson as delegates to the Ge- 
neva Congress: all as noted above, page lii. 

4. They had authorized the exchanges suggested in the Re- 
port of the Librarian, and the biennial combination of the annual 
appropriations for book-binding. 

5. The Directors voted to recommend to the Society that an 
invitation be extended to the International Congress of Orien- 
talists convening at Geneva in 1894, to meet in this country in 
1897, under the auspices of the American Oriental Society. e 
Directors were careful to refrain from committing themselves to 
any question of details as to the place of meeting and the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements ; and not to commit the Society to the 
expenditure of money. 

6. They had voted to recommend to the Society for election 
to membership the following persons : 


As Corporate Members : 


Mrs. Emma J. Arnold, Providence, R. L.; 
Rev. E. E. Atkinson, Belmont, Mass.; 

Hon. Truxton Beale, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, Boston, Mass.; 
Prof. G. R. Carpenter, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Mr. Ephraim Deinard, Kearny, N. J.; 

Mr. Joseph H. Durkee, New York, N. Y.; 
Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Lucia G. Grieve, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. J. B. Grossmann, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof. Joshua A. Joffé, New York, N. Y.: 
Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, Okayama, Japan ; 
Mr. Robert Lilley, New York, N. Y.; 

Prof. Samuel A. Martin, Lincoln University, Pa.; 
Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass.; 

Mr. George W. Osborn, Westfield, N. J.; 
Rev. Ismar J. Peritz, Mattapan, Mass.: 

Mr. Edward Robinson, Boston, Mass. ; 

Mr. Sanford L. Rotter, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Adelaide Rudolph, New York, N. Y.; 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Macy M. Skinner, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mr. A. W. Stratton, Toronto, Canada ; 
Miss Cornelia Warren, Boston, Mass, ; 
Rev. J. E. Werren, Abington, Mass.; 
Prof. John H. Wigmore, Evanston, Illinois ; 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. A. Yohannan, New York, N. Y. [28.] 


The recommendation contained in the fifth paragraph of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously adopted by the Society. 
And the persons recommended for election to membership, after 
ballot duly had, were formally elected. 

On Saturday morning, Rev. Dr. Ward, and Professors Toy 
and Hopkins, as Committee on the Nomination of Officers, re- 
ported. The oe Secretary, Professor Lanman, who 
was elected to that office first in 1884, and had performed the 
somewhat similar duties of Secretary of the American Philolo- 
gical Association from 1879 to 1884, having expressed a wish, 
after fifteen years of such service, to be relieved, the Committee 
nominated in his stead Professor Edward Delavan Perry of 
Columbia College, New York ; and, for the remaining offices, the 
incumbents of the foregoing year. The gentlemen so nominated 
were duly elected by the Society. For convenience of reference, 
the names of the Board for 1894-95 may here be given: 


President—Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge ; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. E. D. Perry, of New York. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon, of Cambridge. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named: and Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia ; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 


In taking the Chair on Friday afternoon, the President of the 
Society made a brief address, in which he expressed his grateful 
appreciation of the honor that the Society had conferred upon 
him. 


In assuming the office, in order to be quite familiar with the policy 
that had been pursued, he had made it his duty to read with attention 
the minutes of the Directors as well as of the Society, during the past 
half century ; and he spoke particularly of its new birth in 1857. At 
that time, the question had arisen as to the possible enlargement of 
resources and membership, and an elaborate report, drawn up by Pro- 
fessor Whitney and approved by an able committee, was presented and 
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adopted.* This report is still worth consideration. It lays stress upon 
the importance of publishing contributions to Oriental learning, as the 
chief condition of usefulness and honor. The long series of learned 
papers that bear the Society’s imprint shows how steadily this principle 
has been observed. There are no indications that the standard will be 
lowered. On the contrary, the increasing number of scholars in this 
country devoted to Oriental learning gives assurance that the Journal 
and the Proceedings will continue to publish important contributions 
to Oriental science. Thus the highest object of the Society has been 
and will be attained. 

In respect to the scope which should be given to Oriental studies, the 
report of the Committee makes these remarks, which, in view of the 
tendency of the Society toward philological studies, are worth repeat- 
ing: 

‘* We believe that Oriental studies have a high and positive value for 
all who are studying the history of the human race; that natural his- 
tory, that geography, that ethnology, that linguistics, that the history 
of religions, of philosophy, of political institutions, of commerce cannot 
be pursued without the most constant reference to the Orient. * * * 

‘** We need not fear * * * to welcome into our number any person 
who has enlightenment and culture enough to take an interest in our 
objects and to be willing to contribute to their furtherance. * * * 

** We do not regard Oriental scholarship as a requisite for admission 
to the Society, but only that liberal culture which inspires an apprecia- 
tion of our objects and a willingness to join heartily in promotiug 
them. * * *” 

After other introductory words, the Chairman called attention to the 
fact that in a very few days, on the twelfth of April, it will be a hun- 
dred years since the birth of the distinguished geographer, Edward 
Robinson, who held the office of President of the American Oriental 
Society for a period of seventeen years, from 1846 to 1863. But few of 
the actual members of this association knew him personally. There 
are some, however, who remember how constantly he attended the 
meetings, which were then held semi-annually, as a general rule in 
Boston and New Haven ; how dignified and courteous he was as a pre- 
siding officer ; and how much lustre was derived from his acquisitions 
as a scholar and his fame as an explorer. The published memorials of 
his life are brief, consisting chiefly of the discourses delivered soon after 
his death by his colleagues in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, Professors Henry B. Smith and Roswell D. Hitchcock ; but this 
brevity is not a reason for serious regrets, because his writings consti- 
tute his memoirs, and because the outward incidents of his career were 
not of extraordinary interest. He belongs to the class of men who 
confer great benefits upon their generation, and acquire corresponding 
renown, by accurate, patient, prolonged, and unostentatious researches, 
the results of which are important contributions to human knowl- 
edge. Although he was a minister of the Presbyterian church, it is not 
as a minister that he is remembered. He secured the reverence of his 


* The Committee included Dr. Edward Robinson, President Woolsey, Professor 
C. C. Felton, Professor Hadley, and Professor Whitney. 
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pupils, but not so much by the inspiring qualities which were charac- 
teristic of his own biblical teacher, Moses Stuart of Andover, as by the 
thoroughness of his scholarship and the reputation of his works. Asa 
grammarian and lexicographer he won distinction, especially in the 
early part of his career; but his lasting reputation is due to the thor- 
ough explorations which he made in the peninsula of Sinai, in the 
Desert, and in Palestine. Part of his fame may perhaps be attributed 
to the fact that in this modern epoch of scientific researches he was a 
pioneer in the field of Biblical geography ; but far more depends upon 
his accuracy and thoroughness, as an observer, a recorder, and an inter- 
preter. He would himself award the heartiest praise to his companion 
in travel, Rev. Eli Smith, whose name is associated with Robinson's 
upon the title page of the Biblical Researches. To his extraordinary 
preparations for the journey the most ample references are made, both 
in the preface and in the earliest chapter of the narrative, which is based 
upon the diaries of both the travelers. 

In the archives of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (the speaker continued) I have recently read the letters which 
were addressed by Eli Smith to Dr. Rufus Anderson, one of the Secre- 


taries in Boston. I cannot say that they throw much light upon the’ 


well-known Researches in Palestine, but it is more than possible that 
they will interest those members of the Society who regard the journey 
of Robinson and Smith as an epoch-making expedition. Some extracts 
from this correspondence I therefore present to the Society, in com- 
memoration of the life which began one hundred years since. 


Here is added also the substance of President W. Hayes Ward’s 
address at the meeting in Boston last year (April 7th, 1893: see 
the Proceedings of that meeting, p. vi). 


A few gentlemen held an informal meeting, fifty years ago last 
August [1842], in the office of John Pickering, of Boston, to consider the 
practicability of organizing an American Oriental Society. They ap- 
pointed a Committee to draft a constitution. They met again in the 
same place on the 7th of September, when the draft was reported, 
amended, and adopted. Again they adjourned till October 13th, when 
the organization was perfected by the election of John Pickering as 
President ; William Jenks, Moses Stuart, and Edward Robinson as 
Vice-Presidents ; William W. Greenough as Corresponding Secretary ; 
Francis Gardner as Recording Secretary and Librarian ; and John James 
Dixwellas Treasurer. The incorporators were John Pickering, William 
Jenks, and John J. Dixwell. The first Directors were Rufus Anderson, 
Barnas Sears, C. C. Felton, Sidney Willard, and Bela B. Edwards, and 
the object of the Society was stated to be the cultivation of learning in 
the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages. 

I ask you now to stop for a moment and look at those names. You 
will notice, in the first place, that they do not represent particularly 
either Harvard College or Yale College. Professor Felton’s name is a 
famous one in the history of Harvard, but he was a Grecian, and his 
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own studies were not especially in the line of those of the Society of 
which he was made one of the original Directors. Yale was not rep- 
resented at all. It was inevitable that John Pickering should be 
elected first President of the American Oriental Society. It was to his 
initiative and that of Rev. Dr. Jenks* that its organization was due. 
He was for the first two or three years of its existence its life and soul. 
Mr. Pickering was—more, perhaps, than any other man we have ever 
had—our admirable Crichton, or Mezzofanti. He was, according to 
Charles Sumner, “familiar with the English, French, Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Romaic, Greek, and Latin languages ; less 
familiar, but acquainted, with Dutch, Swedish, Danish, and Hebrew ; 
and he had explored, with various degrees of care, Arabic, Turkish, 
Syriac, Persian, Coptic, Sanskrit, Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, Russian, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, Malay in several dialects, and particularly the 
Indian languages of America and the Polynesian islands.” 

He was invited by Harvard College to the chair of Hebrew, and 
afterward of Greek, and declined both. He was pioneer in the study 
of the languages and antiquities of our American Indians. He wrote 
numerous books and papers, of which the one which will now be best 
remembered is his dictionary of the Greek language. Pickering’s 
Lexicon succeeded Hedericus and Schrevelius in the use of our schools 
in the first half of the century, and did not lose its currency even down 
to the time when Liddell and Scott took and possessed the field. He 
was also a lawyer in full practice, City Solicitor for Boston, State Sen- 
ator, and reviser and editor of the Statutes of Massachusetts. Such 
a man was a whole Oriental Society in himself, and his decease so 
soon after its organization seemed at first to be fatal to its survival. 

The two oldest foreign Missionary Societies were very definitely rep- 
resented in the two directors Rufus Anderson and Barnas Sears. It 
was more than anything else to provide a place where the grammatical, 
geographical, and historical studies of missionaries could be received 
and published, that the American Oriental Society was founded. 

Rufus Anderson was the most distinguished director of missionary 
work that this country has ever seen. He was a tall, smooth-shaven, 
very dignified and very positive man, and made one great mistake in 
the conduct of the mission work under his charge. He undervalued 
the direct and indirect work of education, and to this day the injury 
is felt which resulted from his suppressing certain advanced schools 
after his visit to India. While he was not a contributor himself of 
articles to be read at the meetings of the Society, his hearty codpera- 
tion was of great value, as encouraging the missionaries under his 
care to prepare and send valuable contributions. 

Barnas Sears, Professor in Newton Theological Seminary, was closely 
related to the second foreign Missionary Society organized in this coun- 
try, and which found its field in what was then the almost utterly un- 
known land of Burmah. But to the public Barnas Sears was known as 


* See Proceedings for May, 1875, p. iii (Journal, vol. x., p. cix). 
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one of the very foremost representatives of education in this country, 
not simply as connected with seminary or college, but by his activity 
in all matters which concerned public education. He was no more of 
an Orientalist than Dr. Rufus Anderson, but his sympathy was genuine 
and his help hearty. 

An entirely different class of men was represented by Moses Stuart, 
Edward Robinson, and Bela B. Edwards. These men were scholars 
such as we cannot easily equal, the men who first introduced our 
youth to German learning. Moses Stuart was the pioneer of Hebrew 
studies in America, Professor of Hebrew at Andover Seminary, a man 
of free, open, and honest mind, thoroughly devoted to the truth, the 
author of excellent Hebrew grammars and Chrestomathies, and of 
numerous able commentaries and learned discussions and excursuses, 
If any man in this country was the morning star of Oriental learning, 
it was Moses Stuart, a man far in advanceof hisday. I never saw him, 
although I learned as a boy to believe him the chief of American schol- 
ars, and I went to Andover Academy in time to hear, ten years after 
the organization of the Society, the commemorative funeral discourse 
preached at the opening of the term following his death. As might be 
expected, he was a theologian as well as an Orientalist ; but his singu- 
larly candid mind always put him in advance of the conservatives of 
his day, although I remember that it did not prevent him from defend- 

ing the paternal institution of African slavery against the areas 
ete of the troublesome Abolitionists. 

Edward Robinson was a younger man, who lived fora while i in Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s family, and was induced by him to devote himself to 
Oriental studies. He was then in the prime of his power, and had the 
year before published his famous “ Biblical Researches” in Germany 
and the United States. His edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon had 
not yet appeared, nor his Hebrew grammar. The young Hebrew stu- 
dents of the day still used Stuart’s Grammar and Chrestomathy, and 
Gibbs’s Lexicon. I well remember Edward Robinson, and indeed I 
recited to him a few times while he was still teaching in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, but in feeble health, in 1857. He was a bluff, some- 
what gruff man, strongbodied and large, with a kind heart under a 
rough exterior. I recall a recitation in the Harmony of the Gospels— 
for at this time he had ceased to teach the Old Testament—in which, 
when he had mentioned Good Friday, one of the junior theological stu- 
dents from Puritan New England asked him in perfect innocence, and 
with an ignorance that did not all surprise me, ‘*‘ What part of the year 
does Good Friday come on?” ‘Are you,” was his severe reply, ‘‘ from 
Connecticut, and don’t you know that Fast Day always comes on Good 
Friday?” We all of us knew the annual Fast Day, if we did not know 
Good Friday. Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson were the fathers of 
a real school of Hebrew students, and he created an enthusiasm in Sem- 
itic studies which might have borne much more fruit if the time had 
been ripe for it, as it was ripe when men of our own day created a new 
interest in the same studies. But then little advance seemed possible. 
There was no key to the Semitic problems. Scholars seemed able to 
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go only round and round in the same circle, and so enthusiasm was 
soon dampened. Besides, the key to Aryan languages was then found 
in the new study of Sanskrit, which attracted all the attention of our 
ambitious young men. And yet Moses Stuart and Edward Robinson 
were pioneers to whom we cannot give too much credit. Even the best 
methods of modern teaching were not unfamiliar to them. The Sem- 
inary method, of which we make so much, was familiar to them, if I 
may judge from a single specimen of their labors which I found a day 
or two ago in looking over some pamphlets belonging to my father, 
who was one of Moses Stuart’s pupils, and a member of the class which 
prepared this pamphlet. It is a collection of all the quotations in the 
New Testament, arranged in parallel columns, giving the Hebrew and 
Septuagint forms from the Old Testament, with the quotations as they 
stand in the New Testament, and prepared by the junior class of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, under the superintendence of Moses Stuart, 
and published in 1827. The texts of both Greek and Hebrew are the 
latest and best available, the Septuagint being taken from that of the 
Vatican manuscript. 

Bela B. Edwards, another of Moses Stuart’s pupils, was a yet younger 
man, and a very brilliant scholar ; but he died at an earlierage. I will 
not stop to recount his career and character, but I have mentioned 
these men as the typical Oriental scholars of their time. All that the 
schools of the day could do for Oriental studies was to teach Hebrew 
to theological students, with a little Syriac to those who wanted it. 

It is at first surprising that, with so many theological seminaries, 
every one of which had a professor of Hebrew, there was so little done 
worth recording. It was only a very few enterprising men like Moses 
Stuart and Edward Robinson that attempted anything new and credit- 
able ; the rest simply taught the dry rules of grammar, as the grammar 
gave it, to their pupils. There was not a professor of any Semitic lan- 
guage in any of our colleges or universities, with the sole remarkable 
exception, soon to be mentioned, of Edward E. Salisbury in Yale Col- 
lege. Indeed, there was no professor of Arabic in Harvard, our oldest 
University, until, not many years ago, our own Professor Toy was 
called to the chair of Semitics. The reason is clear—the time was not 
ripe for any unifying principles which should give basis for compara- 
tive study. Among the Aryan languages, Comparative Grammar was 
in its infancy ; and outside of that family, where the key had been 
found in Sanskrit, it was unknown. 

I have said that the organization of the American Oriental Society 
was perfected at the October meeting in 1842 by the election of the first 
board of officers. At the next May meeting, in 1843, the President 
read an admirable introductory address, in which he outlined the pur- 
poses of the Society and the advantages which it possessed, and then 
gave a general view of the progress of Oriental studies up to that time. 
One who now observes that our country is full of young and ambitious 
scholars devoted to these studies in our institutions of learning will be 
surprised to see that it was not tosuch men that our first President 
looked for the learned papers which should justify the existence of the 
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Society, but chiefly to the missionaries in foreign lands. It was they 
only, or travelers like Edward Robinson, that seemed to have any 
opportunity to make original researches. We must look, he said, to 
the ‘‘intelligent and energetic American missionaries and scholars 
who are now spread over some of the most interesting regions of the 
civilized East and of uncivilized Polynesia.” There are, he added, 
**more American missionaries masters of these languages than of any 
other nation on the globe.” On these men he depended; but he 
pointed with special pride to the monumental work of Edward Robin- 
son, issued the year before. Then he cast his eye over the entire globe, 
but stopped a moment in Egypt, where, he said, it is now proved that 
history goes back as far as the nineteenth century before Christ, in 
Carthage, Phenicia, Asia Minor, in the Nestorian country of Persia, 
where Justin Perkins had honorable mention, and in Mesopotamia, 
whose records were yet unexcavated. 

It is interesting, now that Cuneiform literature holds so prominent 
a place in our studies, to hear President Pickering speak thus of the 
few cuneiform inscriptions then known, mostly from Persia: ‘‘ The 
eminent Dr. Grotefend, of Frankfort, has recently applied himself to 
the task of deciphering them, and his success thus far does the greatest 
credit to his learning and sagacity.” Only the Persepolitan was known, 
and the angular style of the writing shows, said he, that the cuneiform 
characters were used ‘‘exclusively for the purpose of engraving on 
stone, and were never intended for the ordinary purposes of writing.” 
It is evident that libraries of cuneiform writing to be unburied in every 
ancient city were then unimagined. Not yet were the names of 
Rawlinson, Oppert, Hincks, and Norris known to the world. 

After going the circuit of the East and of Polynesia, attracted to the 
latter region by the labors of the missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 
President Pickering makes one observation which was a prophecy, and 
which anticipated what proved to be almost a complete revolution in 
the work of the Society and in the linguistic scholarship of the country. 
These words deserve to be quoted. He says (J AOS. i. 42) : 

“It is a high gratification to every American, who values the reputa- 
tion of his native land, to know, thav some of our young countrymen are 
now residing in Germany—that genial soil of protound learning—with a 


view to the acquisition of the Sanscrit language ; and that we shall 
one day have the fruits of their learning among us.” 


To this was appended the following note : 


‘*Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has 
returned from Germany, with a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts 
(formerly in De Sacy’s library), and a valuable body of works in Sans- 
crit literature ; which, it is said, are to accompany him to the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” 


That young man was Edward E. Salisbury, who had gone to Yale 
_ College to take the chair of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, and also 
was destined to become very soon after this the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and to take on his willing and capable shoulders the burden of the 
Society, to prepare or secure its papers, and to pay the expense of their 
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publication. That chief burden he bore until, in 1857, he succeeded in 
shifting the responsibility of the office upon William D. Whitney, the 
most distinguished scholar among all the names on our records. 

Such was the origin of the American Oriental Society in 1842, just 
twenty years after the organization of the Asiatic Society of France, 
and nineteen years after the organization of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
England. The German Oriental Society, it may surprise us to recall, 
was organized in Dresden in 1844, two years after the American Orien- 
tal Society, and the first number of its Zeitschrift, issued in 1846, has 
an article on Oriental studies in America, prepared, I think, by Bela B. 
Edwards, in which a very handsome tribute is paid to the excellent 
work of Edward Robinson, Eli Smith, and others, and mention is made 
of the publications of this Society and of the excellent introductory ad- 
dress of Mr. Pickering, whose death is lamented, as he was the life of 
the Society, and it had seemed to be in a state of suspended animation 
since his decease. 

The first article in the first issue of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, following the President’s address, is on Buddhism, 
and is by Edward E. Salisbury. Every other article in this volume— 
and the same is very nearly true of the second—is by some American mis- 
sionary. One of these,on the Zulu language, is by Lewis Grout, and 
it is a remarkable fact that he offers an article for this meeting on a 
kindred topic. In vol. iv. there are twelve articles, ten by missionaries, 
one by Edward E. Salisbury, and one by William D. Whitney. Professor 
Whitney’s first contribution to our Journal is in the Second Part of 
vol. iii. and is on ‘‘ the Main Results of the Later Vedic Researches in 
Germany.” 

Such was, in brief, the condition of Oriental studies in the United 
States during the first four years after the organization of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. Then followed immediately what we may call 
our Sanskrit era. From this time the two men who carried the Oriental 
Society on their shoulders, and who gave it its fame and glory, were 
Edward E. Salisbury, the elder scholar, and his distinguished pupil, 
William D. Whitney. Philology had found its key. The great school 
of American philologists found their teacher and master at ‘‘ the ancient 
and respectable College at New Haven.” The generous expenditure of 
time, labor, and money by these two men in behalf of this Society is 


beyond all praise. 


During the session of Saturday morning, a telegram was 
received from Professor Theodore F. Wright, who had meantime 
returned to Cambridge, to the effect that permission had been 
granted by Government to the authorities of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund to conduct excavations for two years in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Talcott Williams, a member of the Executive Committee 
on the Babylonian Section of the Archzological Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, announced that explorations had 
been resumed at Niffer by Mr. John Henry Haynes, who had 
prosecuted the work with great success during the past year, and 
would be kept in the field for a year to come. 


‘ 
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Rev. Dr. Ward presented the following minute, and added 
some fitting words showing how great have been the services of 
Professor Salisbury to the Society. By vote of the Society, the 
minute was adopted for record and for transmission to Professor 


Salisbury. 


The American Oriental Society, at its annual meeting in New York, 
this the thirtieth day of March, 1894, remembering with gratitude 
the eminent services rendered for many years to it, and through it to 
American scholarship, by its oldest living member and most efficient 
founder, Edward Elbridge Salisbury of New Haven, Connecticut, 
desires heartily to congratulate him on occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, now almost attained, and to express its fervent wish that 
he may long continue to encourage and aid it with his interest and 
his counsels. 


In the program for the meeting, the Corresponding Secretary 
had ventured to insert the following paragraph : 


The plan of the sessions allows about nine hours for the presentation 
of communications. It is evident that, in fairness to all, no one 
speaker has a right to more than fifteen minutes for the presentation 
of any one single communication. It is, moreover, palpably inappro- 
priate to read a long or a highly technical paper before persons of so 
varied interests as are they who now compose the Society. It is there- 
fore suggested that in case of such papers no attempt be made to read 
the manuscript ; but that a résumé of the paper be given, along with a 
brief account of the methods employed in reaching the conclusions. 
It is believed that the results of an enforcement of such a rule on the 
part of the presiding officer would commend the rule to the hearty 
approval of the Society. 


The suggestion was in fact adopted as a rule, and was enforced 
with all desirable strictness by the Chair, and with excellent 
effect. If a continuance of this rule should also prove effectual, 
for a time at least, in staving off what is proposed as an other- 
wise inevitable division of the Society into Aryan and Semitic 
sections for the reading of papers, no one can doubt that we 
should all be the gainers. 

The suggestion was made that all papers be handed in some 
weeks prior to the meeting and distributed in print to the 
members before they leave their homes, so that the time now 
devoted to reading might be free for discussion ; but such a 
course would appear for the present hardly feasible. 

The Society held four formal sessions, all in the Room of the 
Trustees of Columbia College. The afternoon sessions of Thurs- 
day and Friday began at about three o’clock ; and the morning 
sessions of Friday and Saturday, at about half-past nine. To 
break the continuity of the sessions, several recesses of five 
minutes were taken. Between the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of Friday, certain New York members entertained the 
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Society at luncheon at No. 54 East Forty-ninth Street, opposite 
the College. On Friday evening, at about seven o’clock, some 
thirty-five members dined together at Hotel Wellington. Bothon 
on Thursday evening, and also on Friday evening after the dinner, a 
very considerable number of the members met informally in a pleas- 
ant hall, and spent several hours in agreeable social intercourse. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be sent to the 
authorities of Columbia College for their hospitality, and to the 
Committee of Arrangements for their work, which accomplished 
much for the comfort and pleasure of the members and for the 
success of the meeting. 

Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 12.35 P. M. 


The following communications were presented : 


1. Report of progress of work upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi- 
Magga ; by Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Several years ago I ‘began to make translations from the Buddhist 
Scriptures as contained in the Pali language. My plan was by a series 
of translations to present Buddhist doctrine in Buddhist phraseology, 
so to speak. The work has proved very pleasant. The thoughts, the 
dialectic, the point ‘of view, the whole mental and moral atmosphere 
in which one is immersed, in the study of native Buddhist texts, are 
each and all so different from anything to which we Occidentals are 
accustomed, and so much that seemed important truth rewarded my 
search, that, though the work has grown but slowly, my interest has 
never flagged. ° 

In order the better to carry out my plan of giving a consistent view 
of Buddhist teaching, it was necessary to consult and, if possible, 
master Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi-Magga. Buddhaghosa was a Buddhist 
convert who flourished in the fourth century of our era. He wrote in 
Pali, and his masterpiece is, no doubt, this same Visuddhi-Magga, which, 
being interpreted, is ‘The Way of Purity,’ or ‘The Way of Salvation.’ 
This Visuddhi-Magga is a treasure-house of Buddhist doctrine, and 
elaborates in an orderly, systematic manner the Buddhist plan of sal- 
vation. 

As the Visuddhi-Magga, however, is only to be had in native manu- 
script, I had recourse to one owned by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, and began to transcribe. It 
seems almost impossible to understand a Pali work written on palm- 
leaves until it has first been transcribed. The natives do not divide 
the words, and they make use of almost no devices to help the eye, so 
that it becomes a question of spelling one’s way along letter by letter, 
and it is hardly possible to read currently. Accordingly I was obliged 
to copy, and to copy not once but a number of times, and thus I found 
myself editing the Visuddhi. In order to better the readings of the 
passages I wanted to translate, I obtained from Rev. Richard Morris, 
of England, another palm-leaf manuscript, written like the first one, 
in the Singhalese character. As these two manuscripts, however, 
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were very similar, and repeated each other’s mistakes, and as I now 
felt myself fairly embarked on the task of editing the Visuddhi, I 
borrowed the copy belonging to the India Office Library of London, 
England. This is a very correct manuscript in large Burmese charac- 
ters, and on it I rely as much as on both the others put together. 
Lastly, a fourth manuscript has just been received, written like the 
India Office Library copy in the Burmese character, and, so far as I have 
yet had opportunity to judge, with very similar readings. 

Thus the volume of translations and the editing of the Visuddhi 
have gone on hand in hand ; but the volume of translations, as having 
been first undertaken, I am intending to publish first. In fact, the 
first chapter is being printed, and the electroplates made ; but the next 
three chapters occasion me more difficulty, and are still in a backward 
condition. As they are largely of a philosophical character, and 
contain with the fifth and last chapter what will make some seventy- 
five printed pages of translations from the Visuddhi ; and as, moreover, 
there is much of a technical nature in the Visuddhi which must be 
mastered in order to understand the thought, my progress in my 
volume of translations is conditioned by my comprehension of the 
Visuddhi; and, per contra, in order to edit properly I must understand 
what I am editing, and to that end translation is greatly helpful. 
Thus I do not find it advantageous to let one undertaking far outrun 
the other, and hence also it seems impossible at present to fix the date 
when either one will be finished. However, two complete type- 
written copies of the Visuddhi have been made, and about a third of 
another one. My design is to have this third copy be the last, for there 
would appear to be no need of a fourth complete revision. Therefore 
I am in hopes that, when this third copy is finished and the various 
readings have been affixed, it will be fit to send to the printers. 


2. On the Sacrifices 955 and 555 OSw in the Marseilles 
Inscription ; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

It will be remembered that in the Marseilles inscription mention is 
made of three different kinds of sacrifices, which are respectively called 


555. Myr. and 555 Of these, the is sufficiently’ 
explained in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. The exact mean- 


ing of the other two is, however, much debated. ;. 

As to 555), Vogiié and Blau think this word an adjective descrip- 
tive of the SN , corresponding to the Hebrew O°. The following 
uses of the word in Hebrew may be urged in support of this opinion : 
‘79 >) 713" ‘thy beauty for it was perfect,’ Eze. xvi. 14; n> 
%») ‘perfect i in beauty,’ Eze. xxvii. 3. This view is, however, shown to 


be incorrect by the inscription itself ; for we have in 1. 3. 9955, in 

the case of a 555 , where 5555 is evidently the name of a aiiie, 
Saulcy, Munk, Schréder, Meier, Halévy, and the editors of the Corpus 
are therefore in the right when they maintain that there are three sac- 
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rifices, and not two only, mentioned here. The Corpus translates rz) 
‘holocaust,’ and in this follows the Hebrew usage. Cf. Lev. vi. 15, 
“ph 29 min? ‘it shall be to Yahwe a holocaust, burned as 


incense; Lev. vi. 16, NO 
‘every minkhath of the priest shall be a holocaust ; ; it shall not be 


eaten Deut. xiii. 17, AIM 


mim? 9D now ‘and its 


welt thou shalt gather together unto the midst of. the stanet, and thou 
shalt burn the city with fire ; it is a holocaust to Yahwe ;’ 1 Sam. vii. 9, 


Samuel took a fat lamb, and offered it ‘as a burnt offering, a holocaust 
to Yahwe.’ 

From these examples it is clear that 555 means ‘holocaust’ in 
Hebrew, and there are no Hebrew examples to be adduced on the other 
side. It does not, however, follow from this that it had the same 
meaning in Phoenician. Indeed, our present inscription abundantly 
proves that it did not have that meaning. It prescribes that in the case 
of an ox as a 555 the priest should have three hundred shekels of 
flesh,* and that in the case of a calf as a 555 he should have one hun- 
dred and fifty shekels of flesh. Whence was the flesh to come, if not 
from the victim? Moreover, the hide, the viscera, the feet, and the 
rest of the flesh went to the owner of the sacrifice. Whether the owner 
offered all this as a burnt offering, or retained a portion for himself, 
does not appear. It may be supposed that he offered it, but this cannot 
be proved. When the victims were smaller animals, as rams, lambs, 
kids, and birds, the priest received a money-payment only. Were these 
then real holocausts? It is uncertain; for in some cases, as when the 
victim was a lamb or a kid, the hide etc. went to the worshiper. 

When the victim was an ox or a calf, therefore, we are sure that the 
offering was not a holocaust ; and we cannot be sure that it was so in 
all the other cases. 

It appears, therefore, that the 555 did not signify a holocaust, but 
was a technical name for a sacrifice the exact nature of which is not 
yet known. 

Is the nature of the 555 Oy’ clear? In this phrase the DSy’ 
appears to have been the name of the sacrifice, and the S55 an adjec- 
tive describing it. If so, the adjective meant ‘complete’ or ‘ whole,’ if 
we may reason from Hebrew analogy. 

The root-meaning of Dv’ was ‘be whole.’ If etymology were, 
therefore, to have any weight, we should conclude that this sacrifice 
was designed to renew the bond of union between the worshiper and 


* It is true that this statement rests on an emended passage of the text, but of 
the correctness of the emendation there can be no doubt. The reasons for it are 


patent to all, and in it all agree. 
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his god. Among the Hebrews the etymological meaning is supported 
by several statements of the literature. For example, Deut. xxvii. 7, 


fice onde, and eat there, and rejoice before Yahwe thy God.’ Here 
p’p>w’ is a survival of the old commensal idea of sacrifice. Lev. xix. 


ye offer sacrifices of pnd’ to Yahwe, ye shall offer them that ye 
may be accepted.’ From Lev. iii. 3, vii. 31, etc., we learn that the fat 
of the pow’ was burned on the altar, and the inwards without the 
camp, and that the flesh was eaten. Lev. vii. 11-21 divides the 
apap into thank-offerings and vow-offerings: cf. Prov. vii. 14. 
Whether a similar ritual existed, and similar distinctions held, in Phe- 
nicia, we have no means of knowing. The analogy of 555 as a sacri- 
fice would lead us to think not. The term OY’ has disappeared from 
the Carthage tablet. We have also no means of determining the exact 
force of 55°) in the compound expression. It may have applied either 
to the victim, implying that the whole was a Dov’, or to the idea of 
the root p>v’, implying that it effected a complete wholeness between 
the god and the worshiper. The former supposition is more in accord- 
ance with the analogies of primitive thought, and is to be preferred. 


3. Description of the Semitic manuscripts in the library of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary; by Professor Duncan B. 
Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 


I, Syriac. 


Four fragments of lectionaries (P*shita and Harglensian text), all in 
very similar hands, closely resembling Plate VII. in the facsimiles 
given in Wright’s Cat. of the Syr. Mss. in the Brit. Mus., but more 
regular and angular. They resemble, also, but by no means so closely, 
Plate XIV., being much finer in outline and not so clumsy. 

A. A double leaf of vellum, not the inner leaf of a gathering ; double 
cols.; 43 x 31,* written part 26 x 20, between cols. 2.5; a full line aver- 
ages 11 letters; single point punctuation and colored ornaments ; Harq. 
text. 

F. 1a.—John xv. 26-xvi. 3; then ome (colored orna- 


ment across page) . 

b.—Colored ornament across page, then 
. 

F, 1052) Luke v. 17-20. 

b.—Luke v. 20-25. 

B. A fragment cut out apparently for the sake of a painting of Christ 
raising the dead, which fills one side. On the other, in double cols., 
Luke xxiv. 4-6, 9-10. Breadth of written portion 21, between cols. 2.5; 


* All measurements are given in centimetres. 
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a full line averages 11 letters; single point punctuation ; small orna- 
ments between verses 4 and 5, 9 and 10. Harg. text. 

C. A single vellum leaf, much shriveled and damaged by fire ; double 
cols.; written portion 28 x 19, between cols.1; a full line averages 11 
letters; single point punctuation; rubrics in red and gold; P*shita 
text. 

12-17. 

b.—John xii. 17-22; at foot of col. 2 a rubric of 8 lines, but much 
damaged. 

D. A single vellum leaf; double cols.; 43 x 32, written portion 30 x 21, 
between cols. 2.5; a full line averages 10 letters; single point punctua- 
tion ; rubrics and colored ornaments : nares text. 


b.—Luke xiii. 28-30; then, in a small hand, bata» 
| (along margin Then, in a larger hand, 
| | then, at head of col. 2, John 


iv.46-50. 

Marginal readings : in Luke xiii. 25, p> qs for qs «h*]; in John 
iv. 47, Jon for jen reas: 

[It may, perhaps, serve as an explanation of so elaborate a descrip- 
tion of such small fragments, that they are to be regarded as specimens 
from an as yet untouched collection in Kurdistan. So far as the evi- 
dence goes, we may have here a new find of 8th Century MSS.: and, as 
efforts are being made to get at them, further information may be 
looked for. ] 


IT. ARABIC. 


1. Kiafi Qur'an fragment. 

One very large oblong vellum leaf, written on both sides but mounted 
in such a manner that only the writing on one side is accessible ; size 
of leaf as it remains, 54.5 x 49, of written part 48 x 45.5; 25 lines ; a 
rounded regular hand, sloped slightly backwards, and with much 
closer resemblances to Plate LIX. in the Palszeographical Society’s Fac- 
similes (dated by Wright in the 8th century) than to any other Kiafi 
text I have seen ; but it is firmer and more rounded, and the slope back- 
wards is not so marked; it is absolutely different from the usual stiff 
artificial Kifi; words divided between lines ; at the end of line 13 there 
is a little stroke to fill out the line, thus— —, , and the rest of the word, 

3, comes in the next line ; no vowels; diacritical points sparingly 
given, in the shape of short slanting lines ; and divisions of verses are 
similarly marked (except end of verse 95, where there is no mark); but 
all these are apparently later additions, for the ink is much blacker and 
fresher ; terminal ornament to 1. 14 (end of v. 92)—this certainly by 
original hand, and just before it stand three slanting lines belonging to 
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the later verse divisions ; the page that is accessible contains Sira xi., 
v. 86, to v. 98, ; there is no ruling 


visible. 

There are the following differences of exthegrephy from the Qur’an 
text as given in Fligel and in Fleischer’s Baiddwi (compare generally 
Néldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, pp. 248 ff.): The alif of prolongation 


is omitted in L 5, 8, L 9, L 12, 


1. 16, 1. 20, S361. 21, 25, and in all 
the cases of the vocative Le, viz. ll. 3, 6, 10, 15, 17, 19; the alif with 


le 
hamza is omitted in 6(N6ld., p. 254); in 1. ana 16 


are written for and in 1. 5 (accepting 
the later diacritical points) is read for 2L33 in Baidawi's text, but he 


gives 2Las as a various reading (compare also N6ld., p. 258); but in the 
text given with the Calcutta edition of az-Zamakhshari’s ae 


several of these words are as in this fragment A 


exe $5} ond in all the 


cases of the vocative ; in the Qur’an lithographed by Drugulin in 1890 
from a MS. of A. H. 1094 I find the first three of these, and the first 
two are in the Qur’an MS. of A. H. 978 in the Seminary library. I give 
these details as an addition to the growing proof of our need of a relia- 
ble Qur'an text. No one could describe Fliigel’s edition as reliable, and 
Fleischer edited Baidawi, not the Qur'an. The following extracts from 


p. 167 of the Sr! As HAE at 
outleall (on the margin of Ibn al-Qasih’s Commentary on the Shdfi- 
biya, Cairo, A. H. 1304) may be of interest as to two of the above read- 


glans doll . On p. 18 in the 
he explains: Kab th ol, 

due dine Li, Lush Lf 
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2. Qur'an of A. H. 978. 


Carefully written on Oriental glazed paper ; fully pointed and, gener- 
ally, with the wagf signs (Kosegarten, Gramm. arab., p. 88; Diction- 
ary of the technical terms used in the sciences of the Musalmans, pp. 
1498-1500 ; as-Suyiti, Itqdn, Calc. edit., pp. 195 ff.; Cairo edit. of A. H. 
1306, pp. 87 ff.; Néld., Gesch., pp. 352 ff.). Consists at present of 329 
leaves, but one is missing between F. 326 and F. 327 (contained Siras 
xciii.—xcvi.): gatherings @ 5, but so many leaves have been mounted 
that the later gatherings cannot be distinguished; size of page, 
20.5 x 15; of written parts, 13.5 x 7.5; 13 ll. to the page ; catchwords 
to leaves ; no ruling visible ; Siira titles, sections, and pausal signs in 
red ; has been carefully collated, with corrections on margin; on b of 


_ last leaf came last words of (wll 8), and an Arabic-Turkish 


Stamped oriental leather binding ; bookplate with D.G. IOHANNES 
WILHELMUS D. 5S. I. C. M. A. & W. | EX BIBLIOTHECA SERENIS- 
SIMZ DOMUS | SAXO-ISENACENSIS. 
8. Al-Ghazzali Hamid Muhammad b. M. b. M.) ash-Shafi'i— 
Minhdj al-‘ Abidin, and three books of the ’Ihyd al-‘Ulim. A. H. 850. 
Written in a legible hand on Oriental glazed paper, without vowels, 


but with many diacritical points ; rulings with dry point (the § nee ?), 


as also slanting on the margin for notes; many marginal notes and 
corrections; catchwords to leaves; section-titles and divisions in red; 


174 leaves ; 17 gatherings @ 5 + 1 @ 2?); the second leaves of the first 
and last gatherings are lost ; leaves 1a and b, 109b, and 173-4a and b 


are blank ; 27 ll. to page; size of page 27 x 18, of written part 17 x 12. 
Contains, on leaves 3-109, 37-40 of being 


the last sections of the 4th (wlisi!! -«: ») and last quarter of the 
work: compare Gosche, pp. 254 ff. The titles of the sections are - 
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(40) Log they correspond to Vol. iv., pp. 
327—end of Cairo (’Azhariya) edit. of A. H. 1802; the beginning of § 37 
is missing down to P- 827, 1. 26 of above 
edit.; on leaves 110-171 is Lgiv complete down 


to Lite, p. 89, 1. 80 of Cairo (Maimuntya) edit. of A. H. 


1305 ; the closing four lines and the colophon were on the lost leaf, 172 ; 
on leaf 109a is colophon to the ’Jhyd al-'Ulim (in this and in other 
notes I supply diacritical points, which are mostly lacking) : 


ols, 


On the margin there comes in the same hand : 


Or the blank pages there are several notes scribbled in very illegible 
hands, of which the following may be of some interest : 


| 
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é! Sas 

This volume has apparently been a Wagqf at one time ; for on leaf 1a 
stands ar plas Wis,. On the same page: Ex bibliotheca ducali 
Hilpertohusana. Stamped oriental leather binding ; book-plate as No. 2. 

4-5. Al-’Idrisi (the Sharif ‘Abii ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. M. b. 
‘Abd Allah b. ’Idris)—Nuzhat al-mushtdq fi ikhtirdg al-afaq. 

A very careful collation (with Roman abridgment ‘e typographia 
Medicea,’ 1592?) of the Oxford MSS., Pococke 375 and Grav. 42, 
DCCCLXXXIV. and DCCCLXXXVIL., in Bibl. Bodl. Cat. Vol. I., p. 192. 
The collator was Rev. George Cecil Renouard, and in the second vol- 
ume the date 13 Aug., 1823, is given. At the end of the first volume is 
the following note : Extraits du traité de géographie d’Edrisi d’aprés les 
deux exemplaires de la bibliothéque d’Oxford, et collation de quelques 
passages des deux manuscrits, par le révérend George Cecil Renouard, 
qui avait enterpris une édition du texte arabe avec une version anglaise. 
C’est ici le premier volume. Les deux volumes m’ont été offerts par 
M. Renouard le 30 Juin, 1854, dans une lettre datée de Swanscombe, 
Dartford, Kent. Reinaud. 

The collation extends over Climate I., parts 1-10, II. 1-7, III. 1-5, 
and IV.1. Of te Oxford MSS. there have already been used by Dozy 
and de Goeje in the Description de l'Afrique et de lEspagne, 
Climates I. 1-5, II. 1-4, ITI. 1-4, and IV. 1.; by Gildemeister, in Idristi 
Palestina et Syria (Bonn, 1885: compare, too, Rosenmiiller, Analecta 
arabica III.), Il. 5 and IV. 5 (extracts); by Schiaparelli and Amari, in 
L’ Italia descritta nel ‘‘ Libro del re Ruggero” (Rome, 1883), IV. 2 and 3, 
V. 2and 3; by Amari, in Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (Leipzig, 1857), IV. 2. 
This leaves a comparatively small unpublished part for which this col- 
lation is available. In view of Gildemeister’s note on p. Pa, it may be 
worth mentioning that Renouard read the date of Pococke 375 as A. H. 
960, in opposition to Gagnier’s 806 and Uri’s 906. Dozy read it as 860. 

From a notice prefixed to Lee’s translation of Ibn Batuta (London, 
1829) it would appear that this was a preparation for a translation to be 
published by the Oriental Translation Committee. 

6. Ibn Duraid (Abi Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan) al-’Azdi— Al-qasi- 
da al-magstra. ‘ 

Az-Zamakhshari (Jar Allah ’Abi-l-Qasim Mahmid b. ‘Umar)—Kitdb 
as-Sawdabigh fi sharh an-nawdbigh. 

A carefully written manuscript in a European hand (Schultens’), with 
few vowels. It begins— 


[the space of a line blank] Sas xt 
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Thus it is a commentary that follows, and not a (9% : at the end 
patil 


The date and the name of the transcriber are the same as those of Cod. 


1072 Warn. (Cat. Bibl. Lugd., Vol. ii., pp. 49ff.) and this may be from 
that MS. : then the Nawdabigh begin : 


It appears to be a copy of Cod. 814 (8) Warn., leaves 219-243 (Cat. Bibl. 
Iugd., Vol. i. [2d edit.], p. 219); and contains the text with extracts 
from at-Taftazani’s Comm. up to on p. 103 
of Schultens’ edit. (Lugd. Bat., 1772); there it breaks off abruptly, and 
there follows immediately : Explicit MS. Cl. Schultensii manu descrip- 
tum nullo finiti operis addito indicio. There are interlinear and mar- 
ginal glosses in Latin. 

7. Al-Jurjani (‘Abd al-Qahir b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman)—Al-‘awdmil al-mi'a. 
With a commentary. Written in at least two generally legible hands, 
on oriental glazed paper, without vowels, but with diacritica! points ; 
some marginal corrections; catchwords to leaves: text sometimes 
underlined in red, sometimes in black, but both irregularly ; 105 leaves ; 
gatherings @ 5 but very irregular; 11 lines to page; size of page 
14.75 x 10.5, of written part 9.5 x 6.5. 

The commentary is anonymous, and in the manuscript catalogues 
accessible to me I can find traces of two other copies only, also anony- 
mous, and both in the Escurial : see Derenbourg, Les manuscrits arabes 
de l Escurial, Vol. i., pp. 103-4 ; Casiri, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Es- 
curialensis, Vol. i., p. 40. Casiri gives name of author as Khalid b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. ’Abi Bakr al-’Ansari, but apparently through confusion with 
another work in the same volume. It begins after the basmala— 
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gle (sio) HyLally Like [Derenb. 


It is siaitiahiin at the end, Santino off abruptly i in the treatment of 
the mubtada’ and habar at the foot of leaf 105b : 


The remainder is missing, with the colophon. 

8. Ibn ’Abi ’Usaibi‘a (Muwaffaq ad-Din ’Abi 1-‘Abbas ’Ahmad b. al- 
Qasim b. Khalifa b. Yiinus as-Sa‘di al-Khazraji)—Kitab ‘Uyin al-anba 
Si tabagat al-attiba. 

A copy of the Vienna MS. Mxt. 180 (II. 330 No. 1164 in Fligel’s Cat.), 
apparently made for Miller by Hassan and Langer. It consists of 843 
large leaves, in 9 fasciculi. On the value of the MS. see Miiller’s edit., 
Vol. ii., p. xviii. Further description of this transcript is unnecessary. 


4. Non-Jewish religious ceremonies in the Talmud; by 
Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, of Washington, D. C. 


The Talmud is not only the storehouse of the Jewish religious and 
mental life for more than seven centuries, but also a panopticon, as it 
were, of the whole ancient world. For just the time which this 
encyclopedia of the Jewish mental history encompasses, namely from 
the 4th century before to the 4th after Christ, was the period in which 
the Jewish nation was drawn into the circle of the pagan world, not 
only in political life but also in the domain of culture and civilization. 
Long before Palestine was brought under the supremacy of Rome, it 
came into close contact and conflict with that phase of Greek culture 
and civilization which is called Hellenism, and it might be expected 
that the mental life of the prominent nations of that period, which, 
moreover, was characterized by its cosmopolitanism and syncretism, 
will be found in some way reflected and mirrored in the Talmud. 

Limiting ourselves to the representation of the religious ceremonies 
of the nations that came under the observation of the authors of the 
Talmud, we give in the following pages a specimen of the material 
which the Talmud contains for a study of the religious practices of the 
ancient world, as found in the tract Aboda Zarah. 

This section of the Talmud, as its name indicates, cultus alienus sive 
extraneus, which in the talmudical and rabbinical usage of language 
means ‘idolatry,’ contains the laws relating to idolatry and the 
enticers or seducers to it, and treats in eight chapters of: 1. The 
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festivals of idolaters ; 2. The social and commercial intercourse with 
them; 3. Images and other objects of pagan worship; 4. Matters 
pertaining to idolatry. 

The treatise is written with the object of protecting and guarding 
Judaism against the encroachments of Paganism. 

We arrange the statements of the Talmud, adding the parallels from 
the classical writers where there are such, under the following head- 
ings: 1. Seasons; 2. Places; 3. Objects; 4. Offerings and mode of 
worship; 5. Witchcraft. 

1, Seasons of Worship. 

“It is forbidden to enter into any transactions with idolaters three 
_ days before their festivals. ... And these are the festivals of the 

idolaters: the Calendae, Saturnalia, Cratesim, the day of the Genesia 
of the kings, the days of birth and death. These are the words of 
Rabbi Meir.* The (other) wise men say: the death at which a (public) 
cremation takes place is connected with idolatry, otherwise not ; while 
in case of shaving the beard and front-lock, of returning from a sea- 
voyage, of release from prison, or of giving a festival to a son, it 
is forbidden to have converse with this single man and on this single 
day only.” (i. 1. la; 3. 8a.) 

‘‘Rab Chanin+ says the Calendae takes place eight days after the 
solstice (of Tebeth=December), the Saturnalia eight days before the 
same solstice.” (i. 1. 6a.) 

Calendae means properly the day of summoning, from calare ‘ sum- 
mon.’ Macrobiust and Varro§ mention that it was the duty of one of 
the pontifices to watch for the first appearance of the new moon, and, 
as soon as he descried it, to carry word to the rex sacrorum, who then 
summoned the people and offered a sacrifice. The Calendae, i. e. the 
first day of each month, were consecrated to Juno. Also to the 
Lares gifts were offered on the Calendae.| _The Calendae of January, 
which are alluded to in our passage, were celebrated with special 
solemnity, and were called the Calendae par excellence." 

The Saturnalia were celebrated in December, at first only for one 
day, on the nineteenth,** later for several days, beginning on the 
seventeenth,++ in honor of Saturnus (Cronos), with sacrifices in open 
air, and were accompanied by great merriment. tt 

The meaning of the word genesia (yevecia) is discussed 10a, and de- 
cided to mean the assuming of the reign by the king, while that of 
cratesim (kparioec) is said to be the obtaining of the supremacy of 
Rome, 8b. The Latin equivalent of yevecia, natalis, was also employed 
in a wider sense. Thus Spartianus, Vita Adriani 4, says: ‘‘ quando 


* Lived in the second century A. D. {] Griinbaum in ZDMG, xxxi. 277. 

+ Lived 299-352 A. D., in Machuza. ** Livy ii. 21. 2. 

¢ Saturn i. 15. +t Dio Cass. 59. 6; Macrob., 1. ¢., i. 
§ De re rustica i, 37. 10; Suet. Caligula 17. 

| Preller, Rémische Mythologie, p.490. $f Macrob., l. c., i. 7, 8, 10, ete. 
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et natalem adoptionis celebrari jussit. Tertio Iduum earundem quando 
et natalem imperii instituit celebrandum ;” to which Casaubon re- 
marks: ‘Antiqui vocarunt natules omnes dies propter aliquam 
letitiam insignem sibi solemnes; inde in historiis principis ejusdem 
tot natales.” The Jerusalem Talmud, i. 39¢c, takes yevecic in the mean- 
ing of birthday, and xparjoec of the installation of the king in his 
office. 

That these days of the Roman emperors were religiously celebrated 
is attested by Roman writers.* So were also offerings made to the 
Lares on the birthday, at the entering of a son on the age of maturity, 
on the happy return from a voyage, etc., of private persons. + 

Funerals, with the Greeks as well as with the Romans, were ac- 
companied by a sacrifice and a funeral repast, especially on the ninth 
day after burial.t 

“These (viz. those named above) are the festivals of the Romans. 
Which are those of the Persians? The Motredi, Turiski, Moharneki, 
and Moharin. These are of the Romans and Persians; and which are 
of the Babylonians? The Moharneki, the Arquenithi, and the tenth 
of Adar (March-April).” (11b.) 

2. Places of Worship. 

Rab§ said there were five principal (established) places of idolatry : 
the house of Bel in Babylon, the house of Nebo in Cursi, Tar‘atha in 
Maphog, Carepa in Askalon, Nishra (eagle) in Arabia.” (110.) 

The temple of Bel, i. e. of Bel-Merodach, in the city of Babylon, of 
which he was the tutelar deity, was quite celebrated in antiquity. 
The principal seat of worship of Nebo was, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Borsippa, the sister-city of Babylon. Under Carepa of 
Askalon probably Serapis is to be understood.| According to Hai 
Gaon,{ there was in a mosque of Arabia a stone with an eagle engraved 
on it, to which religious homage was paid,** and it is very likely that 
in pre-Islamic times such an object existed as the Ka‘aba in Mecca. 

‘*Tt is allowed to assist in the building of platforms and bath-houses ; 
but when the cupola is reached where idols are placed, it is forbidden.” 
(16a.) 

**Proclus the philosopher asked of Rabban Gamaliel,++ while he was 
in the bath of Aphrodite at Acco (Ptolemais), why he was bathing in a 
bath where an idol is set up? Gamaliel answered: She (i.e Aphro- 
dite) came into our (territory), not we into hers; the bath was not 


* Sueton. Vespasian 6; Tiberius 53; Tacit. Histor. ii. 79; Pliny, Panegyricus 53. 

+ Preller, 1. c., p. 491. 

¢ Juvenal v. 84; Augustine, Confessions vi. 2. 2. 

§ Principal of the Academy of Sora, died A. D. 247. 

| Levy, Wérterbuch iv. 222. 

¥ Lived 969-1038 in Pumbeditha. 

** Levy, ib. iii. 455. 

++ Gamaliel II, President of the Academy and Synhedrion of Jabne (Jamnia) at 
the end of the first and beginning of the second century A. D. 
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made for Aphrodite, but Aphrodite for the bath (i. e. to decorate it).” 
(iii. 5. 440.) 

Baths equipped with halls, libraries, etc., and decorated with statues, 
are often spoken of in the ancient authors.* 

In another passage (iv. 6. 53b) ‘‘ platforms (Sua) of kings” are men- 
tioned, which Rashi explains to have been stone structures erected on 
the road where the king had to pass. On these were placed idols, that 
the king may worship them in passing. 

‘*Rabbi Meir says it is forbidden to visit the:theaters and circuses, 
because they deliberate there on the affairs of idolatry.” (18b.) 

8. Objects of worship. 

‘Rabbi Ishmael} says: three stones, arranged one at the side of 
the other, make out a Mercury, and are forbidden to make use of ; but 
two are allowed.” (iv. 1. 49b.) Another authority defines a Mercury 
thus : ‘‘two stones on each side and a third one placed upon them.” 
(50a.) It was the old primitive form of worship, and represented not 
the Roman Mercury, but the Greek Hermes, with whom, however, 
Mercury was in later time identified. Hermes was originally con- 
sidered a deity of crops, flocks, and roads, and particularly as Hermes 
évédwoc, i, e. the omnipresent protector of roads; pillars of stone were 
raised in his honor at cross-roads, to which every passer-by used to 
add a stone. As early as Homer these épyueia or éppuetor Adpoe were 
known.{ But it is a well-known fact that the crude primitive 
representations of the deities, like the Xoanes etc., were through the 
whole period of classical antiquity most devoutly reverenced in Greece 
and Italy, and survived down to the centuries of the Christian era. 
The Herme, in particular, not only were seen by Strabo in Egypt§ 
and Pausanias in Greece, but have also been found by recent trav- 
elers in Greece and other countries.4] It is therefore probable that 
the Greek settlers also introduced them into Palestine and Syria. 

“Rabbi Judah** adds (to that which is to be considered as an idol 
and therefore forbidden to make use of) the representation of a 
suckling woman and Serapis . . . , but this only when he has a 
modius and she a sucking child.” (43a.) 

Serapis or Sarapis, Egyptian Asarhapi=Osiris-Apis, was the Egyptian 
Osiris in the character of a god of the lower world, his corresponding 
incarnation as a god of the upper world being the bull Apis. Under 
the Ptolemies, Osiris and his sister-wife Isis were amalgamated with 
Greek divinities. As Serapis he included the Egyptian Osiris, Pluto, 


* Cf. especially Vitruvius v. 10 ff.; Seneca Ep. ii. 2. 
+ Died as martyr under Hadrian about 134 A. D. 

¢ Cf. Odys. xvi. 471. 

§ Cf. xvii. 818. 

| Cf. iv. 33. 3. 

J] Cf. Ross, Reisen durch Griechenland, i. 18, 174. 
** Disciple of Akiba, 100-160 A. D. (?) 
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®sculapius, and Zeus. His temple at Alexandria, the Serapeion, was 
one of the most famous buildings in antiquity. This new worship 
rapidly spread from Egypt to Greece.* In Rome the Egyptian eults 
make their appearance in the second century B. C., and in 43 B. C.a 
temple was erected in honor of Serapis and Isis by the Triumvirs. 
Their worship, favored by the emperors, spread especially in the Roman 
provinces. The worship of Serapis in Palestine is, moreover, attested 
by coins of Caesarea, Ptolemais (Acco), Neapolis (Shechem), and Alia 
Capitolina (Jerusalem).+ Serapis as Zeus-Serapis was represented— 
as may be seen from the surviving colossal bust in the Vatican—with 
a modius, or corn-measure, upon his head. The suckling woman with 
infant may have been a representation of Isis, who was often conceived 
as having her son Horus on her lap; or of Juno, who, as goddess of 
childbirth (Juno Lucina), was represented on her festival, the Matro- 
nalia, with an infant in swaddling clothes; or also of Aphrodite- 
Ashtarte. 

‘Rabbi Meir says: all kinds of images are forbidden, because they 
are worshiped once a year; but the wise men say it is not forbidden 
unless the hand holds a staff, or a bird, or a globe—which shows, 
as Rashi explains, that great importance was attributed to the image.” 
(iii. 1. 400.) 

There are still extant numerous statues with the objects named 
above attached to them, as for instance a scepter or staff to those of 
Zeus, Hera (Juno), Hermes (Mercury), Aésculapius ; and a bird to those 
of Apollo and Aphrodite (Venus). 

‘*Fragments of images are allowed, but the representation of a hand 
or foot is forbidden, for these things are worshiped.” (iii. 2. 41a.) 

‘* When one finds vessels with a representation of the sun, the moon, 
a serpent (dragon), upon them, he shall carry them to the Dead Sea 
{i. e. destroy them).” Another authority says: ‘‘ All representations 
are allowed except that of a serpent.” (iii. 3. 42a.) 

The representation of divinities and mythological scenes on vases, 
lekyths, etc., is still extant in numerous specimens. That these vessels 
were objects of religious homage is not known from any other source. 
The serpent particularly was the attribute of many divinities. It was 
also the symbol of Aésculapius, who was brought from Epidaurus to 
Rome in the shape of a snake when his worship was introduced into 
that city 293 B.C. It was also the popular representation of the Genii.{ 

‘*Tdolaters who worship mountains and hills—they themselves (i. e. 
the mountains and hills) are allowed, but what is upon them (trees) is 
forbidden ” (iii. 6. 45a.) 

Sacred groves and trees are often mentioned in the classical writers.$ 


* Preller in Berichte der séichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1854, p. 195 ff. 

¢ Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, i. 546, 
586; ii. 15 ff. ; 

¢ Preller, Rémische Mythologie, pp. 76, 566; Vergil, 42n. v. 95. 

§ Cf. e. g. Vergil, Georg. iii. 332; dn. i. 165 ff; see also Preller, |. c., p. 297. 
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Particular trees were sacred to individual! divinities: so, for instance, 
the oak to Zeus, the laurel to Avollo, the myrtle to Aphrodite. The 
worship on elevated places is also often referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

“It is forbidden to put the mouth to the statues which pour out 
water, in order to drink, because it might give the appearance of kissing 
the idol.” (12a.) 

‘“With regard to the statues of kings the opinions are divided. 
According to Rabbah,* all agree that those of cities are allowed to be 
made use of, because they are made for the sake of ornament [not with 
a view to religious worship].” (41a.) 

It is well known that since Augustus the provinces especially were 
zealous in the cult of the emperors. It was with them an expression 
of loyalty to Rome. Caligula demanded divine worship even from the 
Jews, and only his timely death prevented the temple at Jerusalem 
from being defiled by his statue. 

4. Offerings and Mode of Worship. 

‘*It is forbidden to sell to idolaters pineapples, cembrenuts, figs, 
frankincense, and the white cock. Rabbi Judah says it is allowed to 
sell a white cock among other cocks, and in the case of a single 
white cock it may be sold when one of its toes is cut off, for they do not 
offer a defective victim. .... Rabbi Meir says it is also forbidden to 
sell to idolaters dates and palms.” (i. 5, 130.) 

The cock was offered to Aisculapius, the god of healing. The specifi- 
cation of a white cock is found only here. 

** When one finds upon the head of (a statue or pillar of) Mercury 
money, garlands, or vessels, they are allowed for use; but vines, gar- 
lands of ears, wine, oil, flour, and similar things that are offered upon 
the altar are forbidden.” (iv. 2. 51b.) 

‘The following objects of non-Israelites are forbidden for any use 
whatever: wine, vinegar that was originally wine, and skins with a 
hole in the region of the heart. Rabban Simeon ben Gamaliel+ says 
that if the opening (of the skin) is round it is forbidden, if oblong it is 
allowed.” (ii. 3. 296.) 

The use of wine for libations is well known. The opening of the 
skins in the region of the heart may refer to the inspection of the 
entrails of the victims by the haruspices. 

‘It is forbidden to make ornaments for idols, as chains, earrings, 
and rings.” (19b.) 

‘“* A city where there is an idol and where there are booths with gar- 
lands and without garlands—the former are forbidden (to enter and 
make purchases in), the latter are allowed.” (i. 4. 12b.) 

The distinction is made because the booths decorated with garlands 
were used in the interest of the cult. 


* Died 300 A. D., as principal of the Academy of Pumbeditha. 
+ President of the Synhedrion at the time of the Judzeo-Roman war. 
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‘Rabbi Nathan* says that on the day when taxes are remitted they 
use to proclaim and make known: ‘ whosoever shall put a wreath upon 
his head and that of his animal in honor of the idol, to him the taxes 
will be remitted.” (13a.) 

‘*Rab Judah said that Rab was teaching concerning an idol that 
was worshiped with a stick (Rashi: a stick was swung in front of it); 
that if one broke a stick in front of it he was guilty (of an act of idola- 
try), but if he merely threw it he was free.” (50b.) 

5. Witchcraft and Superstition. 

‘* Said Rabba bar Rab Isaac to Rab Judah: ‘there is an idolatrous 
house in our place, where, when the world is in need of rain, a dream 
says to them: slaughter a man for me and rain will come. And they 
slaughter a man and rain comes.’” (55a.) 

**Said Zonan to Rabbi Akiba:+ ‘ both of us know that there is no 
reality in idolatry, and yet we see people going to the temples broken 
down (as cripples) and returning restored.’” (55a.) The answer of 
Akiba is to the effect that God does not overrule the pre-ordained desti- 
nies of men on account of their foolishness. 

‘* When one goes to the stadia and circuses and sees there the snakes, 
the conjurors, the flute-players, the clowns (?), the muledrivers (?), the 
ventriloquists (?), the hierodules (?), and the sigillaria (?), so is this sitting 
in the seat of the scornful (Psalm i. 1).” (18b.) 


These are the references to the religious beliefs and practices of the 
nations who came under the observation of the Jews about the time of 
the beginning of the Christian era, derived from a single treatise of the 
Talmud. Many of the customs recorded are also found in the Greek 
and Roman writers ; some are met with only in this treatise. Alto- 
gether, it would seem that the Talmud is not entirely to be disdained as 
a source of instruction respecting the civilization and religions of the 
ancient world. 


5. On a recent attempt, by Jacobi and Tilak, to determine on 
astronomical evidence the date of the earliest Vedic period as 
4000 B. C.; by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, 


New Haven. 


At a meeting of the Society in this city nearly nine years ago (Oct. 
°85), I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of 
the Rig-Veda by alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, 
Bergaigne, passed the same judgment upon it at nearly the same time, 
(Journ, Asiat. ’86). Although the two criticisms provoked from Lud- 
wig a violent and most uncourteous retort (see his Rig-Veda, vol. vi., 


* Lived about 140-200 A. D. 
+ Died as a martyr under Hadrian. 
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p. x),* his argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone 
it merited. 

Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently 
of one another, by two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in 
the Festgruss an Roth, 1893, pp. 68-74) and one Hindu (Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, The Orion, or researches into the antiquity of the Vedas, Bom- 
bay, 1893, pp. ix, 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and 
coming to an accordant conclusion: namely, that the oldest period 
called Vedic goes back to or into the fifth millennium before Christ—an 
antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian civilization, 
and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. 
This is a startling novelty ; as such, however, we have no right to re- 
ject it offhand ; but we are justified in demanding pretty distinct and 
unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it our credence. 

The general argument may be very briefly stated thus : The Hindus (as 
also the Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 
(or 28) asterisms, rudely marking the successive days of the moon’s cir- 
cuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the Hindu science of 
astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries 
of our era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Acvini (in 
the head of Aries), for the acknowledged reason that that group was 
nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier, in the Brahmanas 
etc., the series always began with Krttika (Pleiades), presumably 
because, owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the 
equinox: and this was the case some two thousand and more years 
before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet earlier, the 
equinox was near to Mrgagiras, or the head of Orion ; if, therefore, it 
can be made to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal 
system with Mrgaciras, and because of the latter’s coincidence with the 
equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than four 
thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can be worked in 
terms of months. The Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidere- 
ally, each from the asterism in or adjacent to which the moon is full in 
the given month ; but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices ; 
hence the rainy season, for example, began about a month earlier when 
Agvini (Aries) was at the equinox than when Krttika (Pleiades) was 
there, and about two months earlier than when Mrgaciras (Orion) was 
there ; and if it can be shown that the year always commenced with a 
fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrgaciras (Orion) 


* His language is as follows: “‘ Anything more completely the opposite ( Wider- 
spil) of criticism than the judgment which our, in all points well-considered, dis- 
cussion of the subject has met with at the hands of Whitney and Bergaigne is 
not to be conceived. It [the discussion] is refuted in no single point; the judges 
do not stand upon the ground of criticism, but upon that of personal and wholiy 
unjustified opposition.” Perhaps nothing different from this was to be expected 
from one who could propose such a theory: finding nothing to say in its defense | 
he was obliged to abuse his critics and impute to them personal motives. 
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will thus also be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or 
remembered period in Hindu history. And this, in one of the two 
alternative methods, or in both combined, is what our two authors 
attempt to demonstrate. 

Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Rig-Veda the beginning 
of the year to be determined by that of the rainy season. And first 
he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn to the frogs, RV. vii. 
108. 9, usually rendered thus: ‘‘they keep the divine ordering of 
the twelve-fold one (i. e. of the year); those fellows do not in- 
fringe the season, when in the year the early rain has come”: 
that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. 
Jacobi objects that dvddagd, rendered “‘ twelve-fold,” means strictly 
‘‘twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more natural sense ; 
and he translates : ‘‘ they keep the divine ordinance ; those fellows do 
not infringe the season of the twelfth [month];” inferring that then 
the downright rains mark the first month of the new year. But 
dvaddagd does not in fact mean “twelfth” any more naturally than 
“*twelve-fold ;” its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later 
time, is not one whit more original and proper than the other, or than 
yet others; and the proposed change, partly as agreeing less with the 
metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improvement, but 
rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year 
can be drawn from it with any fair degree of confidence. This first 
datum, then, is too indefinite and doubtful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very 
late siryd-hymn in the tenth book (x. 85), where, for the sole and only 
time in the Rig-Veda, mention appears to be made of two out of the 
series of asterisms, the Atharva-Veda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the 
verse reads thus: ‘‘ The bridal-car (vahati) of Strya hath gone forth, 
which Savitar sent off ; in the Magha’s (RV. Agha’s) are slain the kine 
(i. e., apparently, for the wedding-feast); in the Phalguni’s (RV. Arjuni’s) 
is the carrying-off (RV. carrying-about: vivdha ‘carrying-off’ is the 
regular name for wedding).” The Magha’s and the Phalguni’s are suc- 
cessive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being the Sickle, with a Leonis, Reg- 
ulus, as principal star ; and the Phalguni's (reckoned as two asterisms, 
‘*former” and “ latter” Phalguni’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or 
B, 0, 6, and 98 Leonis. Now, as Professor Jacobi points out, the transfer 
of the sun-bride to a new home would seem plausibly interpretable as 
the change of the sun from the old year to a new one; and hence the 
beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the sum- 
mer solstice, would be with the sun in the Phalguni’s; and this would 
imply the vernal equinox at Mrgagiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. C. 
or earlier. 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. 
But it is also beset with many difficulties. The whole myth in question 
is a strange and problematic one. That the moon’should be viewed as 
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the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for ‘‘moon” are 
masculine) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural 
enough; but that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the 
nonce (siryd instead of stirya), while always masculine else, should be 
the moon’s bride, is very startling: nor, indeed, is it anywhere dis- 
tinctly stated that the moon (soma) is the bridegroom, though this is 
inferable with tolerable confidence from intimations given. Sirya is 
repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12d) to her husband (and 
only vs. 38 to be “ carried about :” but for Agni, not Soma), or to go (vs. 
10d) to her house; while any people who had gone so far in observa- 
tion of the heavens as to establish a system of asterisms, and to deter- 
mine the position of the sun in it at a given time (no easy matter, but 
one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen 
that it is the moon who “ goes forth” in the zodiac to the sun. The 
astronomical puzzle-headedness involved in the myth is hardly recon- 
cilable with the accuracy which should make its details reliable data 
for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in 
Magha; then if the wedding-train starts when sun and moon are 
together in the Phalguni’s, which would be ten to fifteen days later, 
how do we know that they do not go and settle down in some other 
asterism, further on? And are we to suppose that the couple move and 
start their new life in the rains? That is certainly the least auspicious 
time for such an undertaking, and no safe model for the earthly wed- 
dings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, 
there is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 
Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Professor Jacobi’s 
next plea, which is derived from the prescriptions of the Grhya-Sitras 
as to the time when a Vedic student is to be received by his teacher, 
and to commence study. Cankhayana sets this at the season when the 
plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains; and it is 
pointed out that the Buddhists also fix their season of study and preach- 
ing in the same part of the year. But Paraskara puts the initiation of ~ 
the student at the full moon of the month Cravana, which (Cravana 
being 8, a, y Aquilze) would have been first month of the rains in the 
second millennium before Christ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, 
in the month Bhadrapada, which would have occupied the same posi- 
tion more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal equinox 
was at Orion. The author further points out that the Ramayana (a 
comparatively very late authority) designates Bhaidrapada as the 
month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and that the Jains (whom 
one would think likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Professor 
Jacobi takes to be the fact that ‘‘ the rainy months, during which all 
out-of-doors oecupation ceases, are the natural time of study ;” and 
then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations 
of Cravana and Bhadrapada can be due only to traditions from older 
periods, when those months began the rainy season respectively. On 
this point cautious critics will be little likely to agree with him. If the 
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systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 4000 B. 
C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to 
the in-doors rainy season, we should expect to find it attached through- 
out to the season, and not to the month, and especially in the case of 
the Jains ; that these also abandoned the rains is one indication that 
the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox 
Vedic student did not go to school for a limited time in each year, but 
for a series of years of uninterrupted labor; and on what date the 
beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or 
other convenience—or to the caprice of schools, which might seek after 
something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute the smallest value 
to this part of our author’s argumentation. 

We are next referred by him to the connection established by several 
of the Brahmanas between the Phalguni’s (9, J, etc. Leonis) and the 
beginning and end of the year. The Taittiriya-Sam)hita (vii. 4. 8) and 
the Pancavinga-Brahmana (v. 9. 8) say simply that ‘‘the full-moon in 
Phalguni is the mouth (mukha, i. e. ‘ beginning’) of the year;” this 
would imply a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhadra- 
pada’s (a Pegasi etc.), and determine the Phalguna month, beginning 
14 days earlier, as first month. The Kausitaki-Brihmana (v. 1) makes 
an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following: ‘ the latter 
(eastern) Phalgu’s are the mouth, the former (western) are the tail ;” 
and the Taittiriya-Brahmana (i. 6. 2°) virtually comments on this, saying 
that ‘‘the former Phalguni’s are the last night of the year, and the 
latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the year.” The Catapatha- 
Brahmana (vi. 2. 2. 18) puts it still alittle differently : ‘‘the full moon 
of Phalguni is the first night of the year—namely, the latter one; the 
former one is the last [night].” All this, it seems, can only mean that, 
of two successive (nearly) fuJl-moon nights in Phalguni, the former, 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one 
year, and the other the first night of the next year; and the only conclu- 
sion to be properly drawn from it is that the full-moon of the month 
Phalguna divides the two years. But Professor Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the state- 
ment as if they were two separate and independent statements, infer- 
ring from the one that Phalguna was recognized by the Brahmanas as 
a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was de- 
termined by them to lie between the former and latter Phalguni’s—as 
if the sun in the Phalguni’s entered into the question at all, and as if 
the Brahmanas ever made any pretense to such astronomical exact- 
ness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colure between 
the former and the latter Phalguni’s! What they have really done is 
bad and blundering enough, but quite of a piece with their general 
treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. For it is 
senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Phalguna, of a 
year-limit between the two Phalguni’s ; if the definition would fit the 
circumstances in a given year, it could not possibly do so in the year 
following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
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sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Brihmana pas- 
sages is that they recognize a reckoning of the year (among others) that 
makes it begin in Phalguna; and this might be for one of a great many 
reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from 
varying beginnings of the year, in one and another and another month, 
seem to me helplessly weak supports for any important theory. With 
their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (rt) in the 
year; and there was no controling reason why any of these might not 
have been given the first place—the vacillating relations of the lunar 
months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month 
sacrifices, of primary importance, would be arranged accordingly. 

Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dog- 
matism) to derive a little support from the names of the two asterisms 
which, with the vernal equinox at Mrgaciras (Orion's head), would 
enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jyestha ‘eldest’ before the 
equinox, and Mila ‘ root’ after it : the former, he thinks, might desig- 
nate the ‘‘ old” year, and the latter be that out of which the new series 
springs and grows. But how should jyestha, ‘ oldest’ or ‘chief,’ ever 
come to be so applied? The superlative is plainly and entirely unsuited 
to the use ; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month ; 
and the asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled 
rather the ‘“‘ youngest,” the most recent, of its series. If we are to 
determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful etymological 
grounds (after the manner of the Brahmanas), I would repeat my sug- 
gestion, made in the notes to the Sirya-Siddhanta, that Mila (tail of the 
Scorpion) is ‘root’ as being the lowest or southernmost of the whole 
series ; that Jyestha (Antares etc.) is its ‘‘oldest” branch, while in 
Vicakha ‘ divaricate’ (a and 8 Libre) it branches apart toward Svati 
(Arcturus) and Citra (Spica); this is at least much more plausible than 
our author’s interpretation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences ‘‘ point unmistak- 
ably ” (untriiglich) to the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in 
the oldest Vedic period, Professor Jacobi goes on as follows : ‘‘ The later 
Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting in the transfer of the 
initial point to Krttika (the Pleiades) ; aad this very circumstance gives 
their determination a real significance ; it must have been nearly right 
at the time of the correction.” Here he seems to me to be wanting in 
due candor ; I cannot see that he has any right to make such a state- 
ment without at least adding a caveat : ‘‘ provided the system of aster- 
isms was really of Hindu origin and modification,” or something else 
equivalent to this. Doubtless he cannot be ignorant of the discussions 
and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at least 
some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would 
deprive his statement of all value. If the asterismal system were 
limited to India, there would be much less reason for regarding it as 
introduced there from abroad—and yet, even in that case, some would 
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doubtless have been acute enough to suspect a foreign origin. But it is 
found (as was pointed out above) over a large part of Asia; and the 
only question is whether it was brought into India or carried out of 
India. What possible grounds has Professor Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to 
be referred to? The eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he 
had proved it primitively Chinese, by an array of correspondences and 
historical evidences alongside of which our author’s proofs of a remote 
antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars—e. g. 
Sédillot—have been as confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. 
Weber and I, on whatever other points we may have been discordant, 
agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been in- 
troduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia; nor, I believe, has 
either of us seen any reason for changing his conviction since. And I 
know of no modern scholar whose opinion is of any value that holds 
and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Rig-Veda 
nor in the Brahmanas, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, 
tends in any degree to give us the impression that the ancient Hindus 
were observers, recorders, and interpreters of astronomical phenomena. 
On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already seen 
an instance or two above) shows the same looseness and heedlessness 
that is characteristic of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to 
objective truths, to successive historical occurrences. That no hint of 
the existence of a planet can be found in the Rig-Veda is enough by 
itself to show that the Hindus of that period had not devised an aster- 
ismal system. A late hymn or two, and passages in the Brahmanas, 
show the recognition of a year of 360 days, divided into 12 months of 
30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days: what their relation to one another. how their 
differences were reconciled, and by what method either reckoning was 
kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. The earliest so-called 
** Vedic” astronomical manual (veddnga), the Jyotisha, whose tirst 
object, seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly 
filled with unintelligible rubbish, and leaves us quite in the lurch as 
regards valuable information. And when, not long after the beginning 
of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical 
science, the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they 
at once proceeded to cast it into an artificial form, founded on assumed 
and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet use, with exclu- 
sion of further observation : taking in as part of the data a grossly 
inaccurate determination of the positions of certain selected ‘‘ junction- 
stars’ (yogatdrd) of the asterisms, which positions they called dhruva 
‘ fixed,’ thus virtually denying the precession. That such observers and 
reasoners as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand 
years before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have 
determined, the position of the summer solstice as between #8 and é 
Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. Instead of 
shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrgaciras (Orion’s 
head) to Krttika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone 
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probable that they received the system from abroad with Krttika at its 
head, and would probably have retained it in that form until the 
present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krttiké to Ag¢vini 
(Aries), it was for good reason, and owing to the change of position of 
the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs to the Greeks, and not to 
the Hindus. 

If Professor Jacobi’s main argument is thus wholly destitute of con- 
vincing force, neither can we attribute any greater value to the sup- 
porting evidence which he would fain derive from the mention of a 
polar star (dhruva, lit’ly ‘ fixed’) by the Grhya-Sitras, solely and alone 
as something which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on 
the evening of her wedding-day. For such observers, and for such a 
trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole would have satisfied 
both the newly-wedded woman and the exhibitor ; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period 
when a Draconis was really very close to the pole, across an interval of 
two or three thousand years, during which there is no mention of a 
pole-star, either in Veda or in Brahmana. 

The success of the author of the other work here considered in estab- 
lishing his kindred thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr. 
Tilak is not by profession a student of Indian antiquity, nor of astron- 
omy, but a lawyer—a pleader and lecturer on law in Poona. He was, 
as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna’s claim in 
the Bhagavad-Gité ‘‘I am Margacirsha among the months,” ascribing 
to it an importance and authority which, considering the late date and 
secondary origin of that episode of the Mahabharata, Western scholar? 
would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an 
excellent spirit, with much and various learning, and with commenda- 
ble ingenuity ; it assembles many interesting facts, and makes some 
curious and attractive combinations; but, as appears to me, its argu- 
ments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclu- 
sions lacking in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed 
to discuss fully all that the author brings forward ; nothing more can 
be attempted here than to excerpt and comment upon leading points, 
in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 

Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the 
asterism Mrgaciras (lit’ly ‘deer’s head’) with its surroundings, or the 
constellation Orion with its neighbors, was a great center of observa- 
tion and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity—and this, not only because of its con- 
spicuous beauty as a constellation, but also, and principally, for its 
position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth millennium before 
Christ : somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior promi- 
nence of the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, 
and in part to its place near the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a 
well-managed succession of stages. After a general introductory chap- 
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ter, on which we need not dwell, the second is entitled ‘‘ Sacrifice alias 
the Year ;” and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between 
natural periods of time and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the 
morning and evening oblations depend upon the day; the new-moon 
and full-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons; and so, when the 
round of the year had made itself plain, there were established rites to 
mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to hold that the year was 
fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (‘ session’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact 
that every ceremony of more than twelve days is called a sattra, and 
so that there are sattras of a great variety of lengths, even year-sattras 
for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the 
very superfetation of a highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying 
orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one may even say, regu- 
lated city life—he views (pp. 13-14) the year-sattra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar. ‘‘ With- 
out a yearly satra regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have 
been able to ascertain and measure the time in the way he did. 

The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may be safely 
supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the 
Aryan race.” Then, in order to trace back into the Rig-Veda a recog- 
nition of the two ayanas (‘ courses’) or halves of the year, the northern 
and the southern—those, namely, in which the sun moves respectively 
aorthward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the 
word has both varieties of application) on the north and on the south 
of the equator, from equinox to equinox—he determines that meaning 
to belong to the Vedic terms devaydna and pitrydna: and this is an 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words have no such value; devaydna 
occurs a dozen times, usually as adjective with some noun meaning 
‘roads,’ and never signifies anything but the paths that go to the gods, 
or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to 
which they come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshipers ; 
and pitrydna, occurring only once, designates in like manner the road 
traveled by the Fathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. There is, in 
fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Rig-Veda to indicate, or even 
intimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and sol- 
stices, regarded as distances and points in the heavens, had ever been 
thought of ; everything of the kind that the author of Orion thinks to 
find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a much 
later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of them- 
selves to vitiate his whole argument. 

The next chapter (III.) is entitled ‘‘ The Krittikas.” Over its main 
thesis—namely, that in the earlier time the asterismal system began 
with Krttika (Pleiades) instead of Acvini (Aries)—we need not linger ; 
that is conceded by everyone, and has been sufficiently set forth above : 
together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
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this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. 
Tilak barely mentions in his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter 
into any discussion of it: and, from his point of view, not without 
reason ; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had 
a yet earlier system beginning with Mrgacgiras (Orion), he has demon- 
strated the Hindu origin, in spite of all that has been said and can be 
said against it. A considerable part of the chapter is taken up with a 
full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two par- 
allel passages from the Taittiriya and the Kaushitaki Brihmanas, 
respecting the times of consecration for the year-sattra. Four different 
times are prescribed in succession: the last quarter in the month 
Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phalguna, the full-moon 
of the next succeeding month Caitra, and four days before the full- 
moon (i. e., doubtless, of Caitra; but some native authorities regard 
Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 343); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) 
are approved as acceptable. If, now, this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak 
assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the year, established in 
primeval times, on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose 
of keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to 
the movements of the sun ; and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 
days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, and 180 days of the 
same in a reverse order following it) were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the 
day between light and darkness ; and then if there were no way of ex- 
plaining the series of alternative beginnings excepting by recognizing 
two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions—then, and only then, we could use them as 
sufficient data, inferring from them the positions of the equinox, and 
hence the epochs, at which they were successively established. But all 
these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the Nakshatras (ii. 341 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brahmana 
passages in full. He demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for 
beginning the year-sattra, out of the Kaushitaki-Brahmana itself and 
out of the Siitras. So far as any preference is shown in connection 
with the incidence of the vishuvant-day, it is for the solstice instead of 
the equinox. And the texts which set forth the different dates side by 
side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for the choice of one 
instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from 
these quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in 
practice, and was allowed, as regards the time for commencing the 
sattra, and that the element of astronomical exactness did not enter 
into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was 
attached to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? no fixa- 
tion expressed in such terms could ever be accurate two years in suc- 
cession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, or 
among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a 
certain sidereal position of the sun, there would have been enough to 
keep it there, without transference to an ever-oscillating date. 
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The next chapter is called ‘‘ Agrahiyana,” and is devoted to a learned 
and ingenious argument to prove that, as the word agrahdyana means 
‘beginning of the year,’ and is recognized as a name for the month 
Margacirsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may 
be freely granted, without at all implying that the asterism Mrgaciras 
(Orion’s head) was ever first of the asterismal series, and for the reason 
that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahdyana 
and its derivatives, dgrahdyani etc., as laid down and defended by vari- 
ous native lexicographers and grammarians, are rather lost upon us, 
who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use in 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of compara- 
tively modern Hindu savants; that agrahdyana itself designates the 
asterism Mrgaciras, and so proves it to have been first asterism of a 
series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credi- 
ted, in the absence of any passages exhibiting such use, and against the 
evidence of all the analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, *‘the Antelope’s Head,” we come to the 
very center of our author's position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s 
head (mrgagiras) has been generally understood the little group of 
inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes 
another, called Ardra (‘ wet’); the whole constellation of Orion has 
been viewed as the antelope (mrga) ; and, correspondingly, the neigh- 
boring Sirius is named mrgavyddha ‘ deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point just in the direction of Sirius, are the 
** three-jointed arrow ” (isus trikdndd) shot by the hunter. Mrgaciras, 
as so understood, is in itself an insignificant group, and we have some 
reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was not 
selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that 
anything standing in a clearly definable relation to it might well be 
regarded as sufficiently marked ; and, at any rate, the identity of this 
group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by the 
circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the 
Chinese and the Arab. Mr. Tilak, however—under what inducement, 
it seems difficult to understand-—desires to change all this, and to turn 
the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call the 
‘*belt ” running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so 
doing he cuts loose altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, 
makes up an unacceptable constellation with some of the brightest 
stars omitted, and regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been a rifle-bullet. All this, though our 
author values it so highly as to make his frontispiece of it, is to be sum- 
marily rejected. If the Hindus of the Brahmana period saw, as they 
plainly did, a deer (mrga) in Orion, it should be enough for us that the 
asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of 
the deer itself might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it. 
Mr. Tilak tries to find something relating to it in the Rig-Veda, by point- 
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ing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than once spoken of 
there as a “‘ wild beast” (mrga : this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the 
head of his foe the dragon; but here, as nearly everywhere that he 
appeals to the Rig-Veda, his exegesis is faulty; two of his three 
passages speak of ‘“ splitting” (bhid) the head, and the other of “crush- 
ing” (sam-pis) it ; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find 
in the earliest Veda a severed head of a mrga, in whatever sense of the 
word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there are Hindus at the present time 
who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrgaciras, that can be 
nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three 
stars another and brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of 
a people who have long been notoriously careless as to the real identity 
of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the Milky Way, near by, the river 
that separates this and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis 
Minor the two dogs that guard it on either side, and the two dogs of 
Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and Sarama, and Cerberus, and the 
dog whom (RV. i. 161. 18: see below) the he-goat accused of waking 
up the Ribhus—all very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature 
only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already proved by evidence possess- 
ing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught to 
regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, 
the dogs having been later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and 
the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) by Greek tradition. 
Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Rig-Veda 
passages is far from being such as Western scholarship can approve ; 
and the same is the case with the final conclusion of the chapter, that 
‘the three principal deities in the Hindu mythology can be traced to 
and located in this part of the heavens”—the trio being Vishnu, 
Rudra, and Prajapati. 4 

The sixth chapter, ‘‘ Orion and his Belt,” continues the same argu- 
ment, and with evidences to which we must take equal exception. 
Agrahdyana and its derivatives are again brought forward for explana- 
tion, and its hdyana is made out to come probably from ayana, with 
an indifferent h prefixed (for which various supporting facts are 
adduced, as hinv and inv) and the vowel lengthened; and thus 
dgrahdyani is identified with dgrayani, the sacrifice of first fruits, 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The 
number of the planets is found to be “‘ fixed at nine” (with anticipation, 
it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus and Neptune), since 
there are nine grahas or ‘dips’ of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the 
common name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the 
Brahmans comes from Orion’s belt as its prototype ; and the belt, staff, 
and antelope’s skin of the Brahmanic pupil commencing his Vedic study 
go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no direct bear- 
ing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted 
only as illustrating the degree of the author’s prepossession in favor of his 
theory of the immense importance of Orion. And the first part of 
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chapter VII., ‘‘ Ribhus and Vrishakapi,” is of the same character. It 
is suggested that the means—turiyena brahmand (RV. v. 40. 6), ‘ by the 
fourth prayer "—which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing 
the eclipsed sun back into the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some 
similar instrument. Planets are recognized in brhaspati, in gukra and 
manthin, and in vena, both vena and gukra ( = cypris) being names of 
Venus—and soon. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to 
the discussion of a couple of obscure legends from the Rig-Veda. At 
i. 161. 13 we read thus: *“‘ Having slept. ye Ribhus, ye asked : ‘Who, O 
Agohya, hath awakened us?’ The he-goat declares the dog to be the 
awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (i. e. opened your 
eyes) ;” and iv. 33. 7 says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests 
with Agohya. If, now (as has been suggested also by others), the 
Ribhus are the divinities of the seasons (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all); and 
if Agohya, lit’ly ‘the unconcealable one,’ is the sun ; and if the twelve 
days of recreation are the twelve that must be added to the lunar year 
to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, which neither 
Vedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if ‘‘in a year” (sasvat- 
sare) means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the 
sleep had been of a year’s length, but is far less probable, if not impos- 
sible, supposing it to have been of twelve days only)—then the dog that 
roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he-goat, 
whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order 
to recommence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have 
been Canis Major (although this is nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradi- 
tion, the Hindus, as we saw above, having lost that feature of the original 
Indo-European legend) ; and this would imply the sun's start upon his 
yearly round from a vernal equinox in the neighborhood of Orion, at 
four to five thousand years before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally 
held that a conclusion depending on so many uncertainties and improb- 
abilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound evi- 
dence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an 
observed equinox at that point in the heavens, then the interpretation 
of the legend offered by our author might be viewed as an ingenious 
and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the Vrishikapi hymn (RV. x. 86), the use made of it in the 
chapter seems utterly fanciful and unwarranted. Of all who have 
attempted to bring sense out of that strange and obscure passage of the 
Rig-Veda, no one is less to be congratulated on his success than Mr. 
Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be paralleled with the endeavor 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for 
examination or criticism in detail. Nor need we spend any words 
upon the final chapter, ‘‘ Conclusions,” in which the theories and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added 
evidences, in their naked implausibility. Our own conclusion must be 
that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that nothing has been 
brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change 
the hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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6. On the third volame of Eggeling’s translation of the — 
patha-Brahmana, with remarks on “soma =the moon”; by Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 


Having presented to the Society (see Proceedings for October, 1882, 
and for October, 1888: Journal, vol. xi., p. cxxxiv; and vol. xiv., p. vi) 
criticisms on the first and second volumes of Eggeling’s translation, 
I feel called upon not to let the third pass without a few words of 
notice. It brings us to the middle of the Brahmana, and counts as vol. 
xli. of the Sacred Books of the East. When that series comes to an 
end (if it ever does), it is to be hoped me provision will be made 
for the completion of this extremely important work; that it should be 
left a fragment would be the greatest pity, and little to the credit of 
those who are responsible for the planning and carrying out of the 
enterprise. 

The volume contains three of the fourteen books constituting the 
Brahmana. Book v. concludes the exposition of the regular soma- 
sacrifices, being chiefly occupied with the vdjapeya and rdjasiiya cere- 
monies, and, at the end, with the sdutrdmani; on these, Weber has 
lately published important monographs.* Then books vi. and vii. give 
the first part of the interminable discussion of the agnicayana, or 
building-up of a fire-altar out of specially prepared bricks and other 
objects : something quite apart from the general order of Vedic rites, 
and apparently of comparatively modern origin ; and, as Weber points 
out in his detailed description of the ceremony in the Indische Studien 
(xiii. 217 ff.), the language of the Brahmana here takes on certain pecu- 
liarities, as if this part were from another hand or another school than 
that which produced the preceding books. 

That the volume is, upon the whole, an industrious and instructive 
piece of work, a trustworthy representative of its original, and sup- 
ported by notes generally valuable and helpful, is a matter of course. 
It is, as ought to be the case, perceptibly superior to its predecessors ; 
the occasional striking misapprehensions of meaning which had to 
be pointed out in them are here hardly to be found—whether from 
absence of occasion of their occurrence, or because the translator has 
learned much by experience; for it does not appear that he has been 
willing now, any more than hitherto, to submit his version to a careful 
and searching revision. The lack of this is indicated by the not very 
rare omissions of words or phrases or sentences of the original (toward 
fifty such cases have been noted): sometimes (as in v. 3.3.10; vi. 2.1.7; 
3. 8. 14; 6. 2. 7; 7. 2. 2; vii. 1. 1. 7; 3. 2. 10; 5. 2. 38) he skips from one 
occurrence of a word to a later one, losing what intervenes, to the 
extent even of a line or more; but usually only a word or two is let 
slip (examples are : mahate twice, v. 3. 3. 12, and repeated at v. 4. 2. 3; 
ciras, v. 4. 1. 9; itare, v. 4. 2.1; yugmdas, vi. 4. 4. 16; vittam, vi. 6. 2.4; 
riktas, vii. 1. 2. 9; samvatsare, vii. 1. 2. 11), or even a part of a word 


* Ueber den Vajapeya, in Sitzungsb. d. k, Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. for 1892, p. 765 f£., 
and Ueber die Kénigswethe, den Rajasitya, in Abhandl. do. do. for 1893. 
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(as -stomam, v. 1. 3.1; a-, v. 5. 4. 33, turning the negative statement 
into a positive). The same carelessness is shown in certain uncorrected 
errata: e. g., shed for sheds (du.), v. 2. 1. 23; lord for lords, v. 8. 8. 11; 
hip for hips (du.) vii. 5. 1. 35; seed once (vi. 4. 3. 2) for seat and once 
(vii. 3. 1. 36) for sand ; head (vi. 5. 4. 16) for heat ; substance for susten- 
ance (airj: vi. 7. 3. 8); saline salt for saline soil, vii. 1. 1.7; worship 
for worshiper (dd¢vdis: vii. 3. 1. 29). 

That the translator takes rather lightly his task of turning the Brah- 
mana into English may be instructively shown by a notable example 
out of hissecond volume. There isa certain combination of a root with 
prefixes, mad with upa+ni, which occurs (so far as known) only three 
times in the language, all in the third and fourth books of this Brah- 
mana ; and upon their interpretation depends in no small degree the 
important question whethera second root mad requires to be recognized. 
On turning to see what are the views of Professor Eggeling upon this 
point, we find that once (iii. 7. 3. 11) he renders the verb in question by 
‘*quiet them” (impv.), once again (iv. 3. 2. 4) by ‘‘he quickens,” and 
the last time (iv. 6. 9. 6) by ‘‘ he encourages”—in each case, plainly 
without any apprehension of the points involved, or any consciousness 
of the other two cases; and also without any reference to the Peters- 
burg Lexicon, whose interpretation is quite different. After making 
this experience, one feels that he cannot regard the author’s translation 
of any critical word or phrase as expressing his deliberate opinion of 
its meaning, because one cannot be certain that it attracted his serious 
attention. 

So, further, when we find a word rendered in a great variety of dif- 
ferent ways, it is presumably because the translator did not think it 
worth while to take the trouble to be consistent. A fair degree of con- 
sistency in such matters appears to me to be demanded in order to 
represent faithfully such a text; the Brahmana is not so much a 
literary monument as a technical treatise, of which the accordances 
and differences of expression have their decided value. For example, 
in books vi. and vii. the verb upa-dhd, lit’ly ‘put to,’ is in constant 
use to signify the addition or laying on or putting in of the bricks etc. 
that compose the fire-altar. As such it ought, in my opinion, to have 
a constant representative, departed from only under stress, and with 
notification of the departure. But the translator, for no discoverable 
reason more serious than the attainment of a pleasing variety of 
expression, renders it with a great number of discordant phrases: for 
example (for doubtless some have escaped my notice), pile up, build up, 
fill up, put on, place on, lay on, put in, put down, lay down, set down ; 
and also bestow (e. g. p. 333), give (396), endow (380): these last being 
fairly to be called mistranslations, as they import into the term some 
thing which it does not itself contain. So, again, at v. 3. 4. 3 ff., the 
verb grah is used formally, nineteen times in succession, of the ‘ tak- 
ing’ or ‘dipping’ of various kinds of water as ingredients of a com- 
pound ; in the majority of cases it is rendered ‘‘take,” but in several 
also ‘‘catch,” ‘‘catch up,” ‘‘draw.” For further examples we may 
quote : Gjya sometimes ‘‘ butter,” sometimes ‘‘ clarified butter,” some- 
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times ‘‘ ghee” (and ghrta, which is the word ghee, then on the same 
page, 79, rendered ‘clarified butter”); uwd-yam, repeated in two suc- 
cessive lines (p. 138), ‘‘aim” and “raise”; nir-math ‘‘churn out” 
and ‘‘ kindle” (217); agman ‘‘ rock” (147), ‘‘ pebble” (148), and “‘stone” 
as distinguished from pebble (158); rasa ‘sap, essence, vital sap, vital 
essence”; abhi-sic “anoint” and ‘ sprinkle,” and declared (68 n.) to 
mean lit’ly ‘‘ sprinkle,” which is an error, since it signifies ‘ pour on’ 
—and so on, in numberless cases of greater or less importance, many of 
them trivial in themselves, and worthy of notice only as they illustrate 
the loose habit of the translator, and his unwillingness to be governed 
by anything but the suggestion of the moment. 

Certain minor errors, also mainly attributable to carelessness in 
revision, may be pointed out: Prthin instead of Prthi(p, 81); Cunah- 
cepha instead of -¢epa (95 n.); ‘‘ Indra” for dindra (122), and ‘“‘ Varuna” 
for vdruna (405) ; “‘ half-month ” instead of * half-year’ for ayana (334) ; 
“lay on the ground” instead of ‘fell’ for agiyanta (380); “erect” 
for rohati, as if it were causative (22, and similarly 278), and prati-stha 
also as causative (55); ‘‘over” instead of ‘under’ for antara (31-32) ; 
‘‘may we obtain” for the aorist dpdma (100); anupirvam rendered as 
if anurtiipam (166); “bearded” for tépara (173); “innocuous” for 
anagandya (305) ; ‘* primeval” for rtavya (806) ; *‘ skin” for vapd (847) ; 
‘*foam ” for abhra (415)—and so on ; the examples might be multiplied ; 
nor is it possible to distinguish accurately between such cases and more 
serious misunderstandings; of the latter class are more distinctly 
“prosper” for kip (30, 107-8), ‘‘favor” for anu-sac (892), and so on. 
Then there are such unhappy selections of equivalents as “slaughter” 
for d-labh (162 et al.), ‘‘ rend asunder” for ava-dr (34 et al.), “‘cart” for 
ratha (138), “prayer” for yajus (155 et al.). On p. 348 (vii. 3. 1. 23) he 
fails to notice that the root is as well as the adjective mahant goes to 
make up the artificial etymology of mahisa ; and on p. 322 (vii. 2. 1. 11) 
it seems to escape him altogether that the forms of nir-arpay and 
nir-rch which are used are for the purpose of a play of words upon 
nirrti. A somewhat similar case is at vii. 5. 1. 21, where hethree times 
gives to pranayat the impossible meaning ‘‘ breathed,” not perceiving 
that only a pun is intended between it and prdana, and that it signifies 
‘he led forth’ the breaths: the same pun is found also elsewhere 
(Prag. Up. iv. 3; JUB. iv. 18. 9). In afew instances the connection of 
the parts of a sentence seems to me wrongly apprehended : for example, 
at vi. 3. 1. 42, read rather *‘ thereby it [is] gold ; gold is immortal ; the 
waters are immortal” ; at vii. 1. 2. 19, rather ‘‘that is the dhavaniya, 
that the sky, that the head... that is the gdrhapatya, that the 
foundation, that this world”; at vi. 1. 1. 9, “‘ whatsoever there was 
here” belongs with “‘ everything here” ; at vii. 5. 1. 9, sukrtasya quali- 
fies loke : ‘in the world of the well-done.’ 

A very notable oversight is committed at vi. 2. 2. 28, where, after 
speaking of the new moon, the text goes on to tell of what happens 
‘during the half-month of (her) increase’ dpiryamdnapakse, and the 
translator renders it “‘ when his (Agni’s second) wing is covered (with 
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loose soil)” ! And the true sense of the antithesis between adhidevatam 
and adhydtmam (239, 248, 270) seems to be misconceived by him. After 
identifying certain things or certain parts of things with sundry 
divinities (the grounds being usually as obscure as those for the identi- 
fication of soma with the moon), the Brihmana says: “‘ to this effect as 
regards the divinities ; now as regards one’s self (or, the self) ;” and 
then follows a similar (and similarly obscure) identification of them 
with members or faculties or operations of human beings; such is 
plainly the sense in each of the three passages cited here, as it is else- 
where ; and the translator is quite mistaken in conjecturing and sug- 
gesting (in parenthesis) a connection of adhydtmam with Agni’s “ self” 
or body. Ithink him also plainly in error in translating the present 
passive participle as if it were perfect : antayoh samhskriyamdadnayoh 
‘after the two ends have been completed” (vii. 1. 2. 23: cf. also p. 314, 
note 2); it should be ‘while the two ends are being completed.’ At 
vi. 2. 8. 1 and several similar passages later, we are doubtless not to 
infer from his rendering tesdsh cetayamdndndm by ‘ whilst they were 
meditating” that he regards the expression as a genitive absolute ; he 
is only giving a convenient and perfectly proper paraphrase of the 
literal meaning: ‘of them, as they were meditating, Prajapati’ did so 
and so. 

The translator still insists on viewing the pronoun ayam when applied 
to the wind as the equivalent of asdu and requiring to be represented 
by “yonder” (‘‘the wind that blows yonder”). So, too, as in the pre- 
ceding volume we have read of the sacrificer’s ‘‘ lady ” (patni), we now 
again, as result of a like spasmodic attempt to lift the style of the 
Brahmana up to a level with that of modern Society, meet with the 
**ladies” (gnds: vi. 5. 4. 7) of those elegant gentlemen the gods; and 
the mahisi (lit’ly ‘she-buffalo,’ but applied also to a chief wife) appears 
in the grandiloquent disguise of a ‘‘ consecrated consort” (vi. 5. 3. 1 
et al.)! 

When the Brahmana gives only the first words (pratika) of a quoted 
verse, or those severally of a series of verses, the translator once (p. 213) 
adds in a note the version of them complete; but in a considerable 
number of cases (pp. 75, 259, 279, 282, etc. etc.) he fills out the verse or 
verses in his text, without even intimating by brackets that he is mak- 
ing additions: surely the former was the better way, and should have 
been followed throughout ; in such a work we have the right to know 
just what the Brahmana gives and what it does not give. Per contra, 
although he usually has the utmost patience with its interminable 
repetitions, reproducing them faithfully, there are a few passages 
(pp. 80 bis, 85, 193, 398) where he abbreviates, putting in a representa- 
tive pronoun instead of the detail of his original—by a weakness that 
is to be regretted, for the reason just pleaded above. 

It is, of course, not impossible that, in one and another of the points 
here brought to notice, the translator may be working upon a text 
different from that which the published edition of the Brahmana lays 
before us. But that cannot be regarded as relieving him of responsi- 
bility with regard to these very points. That he should report differ- 
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ences of reading, correcting the printed text where it requires correc- 
tion, is what we have the right to expect of him. Weber's text is very 
carefully edited, and unusually accurate, and it will unquestionably be 
very long before we have another to put in its place; and no one has 
such an opportunity as a translator, equipped with additional manu- 
scripts and with commentaries, to test every word in it. To my mind, 
it is the bounden duty of the translator, under such circumstances, to 
note and make known every error that he detects in the published text. 
Doubtless it is an added burden to do so; but it is one that counts for 
almost nothing in the sum of what he has undertaken, and also in com- 
parison with what it would cost another if undertaken separately ; 
and to leave it wholly untouched is little better than shirking. 


At the end of his Introduction, the translator steps aside, as it were, 
to add the weight of his full approval and acceptance to Hillebrandt’s 
recently published* views as to the relation between soma and the 
moon. It might have been more in place to mention Weber’s compre- 
hensive essays, referred to above (though that on the rdjastiya was per- 
haps published too recently for such mention), on account of their 
direct bearing upon the contents of the volume. And Hillebrandt 
might himself have been more gratified if the translator, who had now 
been dealing with soma and soma-sacrifices through sundry hundreds 
of pages, had, instead of merely pronouncing a general formal approval, 
brought forward at least a single item to support the asserted relation, 
showing where it seemed to have been in the mind of the authors of 
the Brihmana, and where its recognition would aid our comprehension 
of their rules and expositions. Are we not perhaps justified in assuming 
that he would have been much puzzled to do so? and, in that case, what 
is the value to him of the new truth? Without some support of this 
kind, his recommendation is only an idle form. 

But, even as form, it is open to serious objection. Professor Hille- 
brandt, it says, has ‘‘fully established . . . the identity of Soma with 
the Moon in early Vedic mythology.” It is doubtless by an error of 
expression that Professor Eggeling seems to say here more and other 
than he means—or than Hillebrandt himself would claim. What he 
intends is rather that soma has been identified with the moon: which 
is a very different matter. If two things are identical, they are inter- 
changeable without any (at least, considerable or essential) change of 
sense. On the other hand, objects that are very different may have 
had an identical origin ; and objects originally very different may come 
to be to a greater or less extent identified. And the Vedic Hindus have 
a perfect rage for identifications of things the most diverse ; the volume 
before us, for example, teems with them, on almost every page. I 
open it at a venture, and I read: “‘ [Agni] Vai¢vanara truly is the year, 
and Prajapati is the year” (p. 57); and every student of the Brahmanas 


* Vedische Mythologie von Alfred Hillebrandt. Erster Band. Soma und ver- 
wandte Gétter. Breslau, 1891. 
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knows how it is elsewhere insisted on, with endless iteration, that 
Prajapati and the year and the sacrifice are all one ; accordingly, as the 
translator, to be consistent, would have to maintain, “ this fully 
establishes the identity of Agni Vaigvanara and Prajapati and the year 
and the sacrifice in early Vedic mythology.” Yet we know that they 
are four quite independent and discordant entities, and that to replace 
one of them by any one of the others in a given passage would be a 
very dangerous proceeding, justifiable only by a careful examination 
and convincing exposition of the reasons for it in the particular case. 
Is it otherwise than this with soma and the moon? Soma is, as all 
acknowledge, a derivative from the root sw ‘press out,’ and means 
literally ‘extract ;’ and all its primary uses are in accordance with this: 
a certain juicy plant is gathered on the mountains, and—at the time of 
the Brahmanas, with infinite ceremony ; earlier, doubtless quite simply 
—pounded and pressed, and the exuding liquid caught and filtered, 
mixed with certain added ingredients, and then drunk ; and sometimes, 
when one drinks too much of it, the result is unfortunate ; it comes 
out of him again by vomiting and purging, and the unhappy drinker 
has to submit to remedial or expiatory treatment. All this, now, 
according to the letter of Professor Eggeling’s attestation, is true like- 
wise of the moon! The absurdity of such an allegation is apparent to 
the dimmest eyes. But the hypothesis of original identity and later 
differentiation is equally excluded by the circumstances of the case. 
There remains as a possibility only the theory of secondary identification; 
and, in spite of our experience that the Hindus are ready, without appar- 
ent justification, to identify almost anything with almost anything else, 
we should regard this as incredible if it were not also incontestable ; as 
every Sanskrit scholar knows, it is not buried in theosophical treatises 
only ; it has spread into general usage, so that soma has come to be 
frequent among the many moon-names, and the two things have various 
appellations in common ; although none of the really distinctive names 
of the moon, like candramas, is made a title of the drink soma. 

Such being the condition of things, its investigation has two parts: 
first, what is the basis of the identification? what likeness or analogy 
suggested it at the beginning, and what others supported and main- 
tained it, giving it finally such general acceptance? and, second, how 
early is it, and how pervading, and of what degree of importance in 
determining the view and treatment of the two things identified, in 
different writings and classes of writings? As for the first of these two 


divisions of the subject, Hillebrandt does not deem it worthy of the | 


smallest attention ; for all that he says about it, he might himself be a 
Hindu, and regard as quite natural and to be expected that a mild 
intoxicant and the queen of night should become mixed up with one 
another, to the partial loss of their separate identity. Herein lies, in 
my opinion, the weakness of Hillebrandt’s work ; the question of basis 
is not one of curious historical interest only ; its answer must have an 
important practical bearing upon those involved in the other division. 
The latter are essentially questions of more and less; possibly, Sanskrit 
scholars in general have not recognized enough of the element of 
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lunacy in the ecstatic soma-hymns ; butalso its presence in the measure 
claimed for it seems far from likely to be demonstrated. A consider- 
able part of the author’s reasoning seems to me to be underlain by this 
argument: it is very strange that the moon makes so small a figure in 
Hindu mythology and ceremony; on the other hand, it is strange that 
the drink soma should have been raised to such prominence as a divin- 
ity ; hence, by a union of soma and the moon, the two unexplainables 
may be made in a manner to explain one another. I am not at all 
satisfied that their combination is an admissible one, or that the exalta- 
tion of soma is not sufficiently accounted for by its own merits; but I 
should reserve a confident opinion on such points till after a more 
thorough examination and consideration, on my own part and on that 
of others. Meanwhile, I cannot regard any facile endorsement like 
that of Professor Eggeling as contributing perceptibly to the decision 
of the question. 


7. Transitive and intransitive verbs in Semitic ; by Professor 
Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The following is an abstract of this paper, which will be published in 
full in the American Journal of Philology. 

The difference between the so-called transitive and intransitive verbs 
in Semitic is not that the first class requires an object to complete the 
sense while the verbs of the second class express an action or state that 
is limited to the agent or subject; the distinctive features of the two 
groups are rather that the so-called transitive verbs express an action 
dependent upon the will of the subject, while the so-called intransitive 
verbs originally express an action or state not dependent upon the will 
of the subject, but beyond the control of the individual in question. 
Consequently it would be better to call them intentional and uninten- 
tional verbs: or, if a Latin term be preferred, verba voluntaria et invo- 
luntaria. 

French entendre ‘hear’ (Arabic sdémi‘a) would be in Semitic an unin- 
tentional verb; you often hear things which you do not want to hear. 
If you hear a paper, for instance, on transitive and intransitive verbs in 
Semitic, hear is a verbum involuntarium. The corresponding verbum 
voluntarium is écouter, ‘listen,’ Heb. higSibh, or hd’zin, or hittéh ézén— 
all causative stems meaning ‘ give ear.’ The same difference exists be- 
tween Assyrian amédru ‘see’ and dagdlu ‘look at.’ JI see in Semitic 
really means ‘ my eyes were struck with the sight ;’ the Arabic rd’é ‘see’ 
has therefore the characteristic semipassive vowel a in the imperfect, 
while the corresponding verbum voluntarium ‘look at’ is again ex- 
pressed by causative stems in Hebrew : hibbit, or hiiqif. 

After this explanation, the involuntary or semipassive nature of the 
verbs hate, love, fear will be apparent. If to ride a horse is treated as a 
verbum involuntarium, it would seem as if the equestrian skill of 
the primitive Semites could not have been very great. Any one who 
has seen a man without any experience in horsemanship on the back of 
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a spirited steed will appreciate the semipassive vowel a in irkab ‘he 
rides.’ It is interesting to note in this connection that the Hebrew ex- 
pression for he dismounted is ‘ he fell from the horse.’ Irkab ‘he rides’ 
means simply ‘he was carried ;’ the verbum voluntarium would be ‘he 


manages a horse as an equestrian’ (49 32). Iimad ‘he learns’ means 


really ‘he is taught a lesson ;’ the lesson is hammered into him. It is 
characteristic that the nominal derivative of ilmad ‘he learns,’ the 
noun malmdadh, with prefixed m instrumentale, means not exactly ‘in- 
strument of learning,’ but ‘ox-goad.’ 


8. The Origin of the Pentateuch ; by Professor Haupt. 


An abstract of this paper, which will appear in full elsewhere, is as 
follows : 

The question has never been raised ‘‘ why is the Hexateuch a com- 
posite structure? why did not the final editor re-write the whole matter 
in his own language? why were the older sources quoted in full with 
all their phraseological peculiarities as well as internal contradictions 
and incongruities, different accounts of one and the same event which 
mutually exclude one another ?” 

The only satisfactory theory explaining the origin of the Pentateuch, 
it seems to me, is that the pre-existing documents were incorporated 
because they could not be suppressed. The only thing the priestly 
editors could do in certain cases was to give objectionable traditional 
stories a parenetic setting emphasizing the spiritual lessons deducible 
from them. The church followed a similar policy in dealing with the 
heathen festivals of our Germanic ancestors: as the Christian priests 
found it impossible to abolish the ancient pagan rites, they endeavored 
to infuse Christian ideas into them. 

The church has always connived at certain things, making conces- 
sions to popular prejudices ; and this has been a wise policy. A com- 
promise is always better than a revolution or radical reformation. The 
failure of Ezra’s first attempt at reformation immediately after his 
arrival in Jerusalem was probably due to the fact that he hoped to 
make the abstract system of P,* without the popular JED,* the canon- 
ical book of the post-exilic congregation. The law which Ezra brought 
from Babylonia in 458 was P (including H) ;* but the Torah which was 
proclaimed 14 years later, at the great public meeting convened by 
Nehemiah in 444, must have been P+JED combined : that is, practi- 
cally our present Hexateuch (excepting later strata of P). It is not 
impossible that the combination of JED and P was effected under the 
influence of Nehemiah, who, being a courtier and a diplomat, was 
probably more in touch with the feelings of the people than the school 


* For the explanation of these symbols consult the index to Driver’s Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the O. T. 
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of priests who had systematized the legal precepts of P in Babylonia* 
about 500 B. C. The haggadic elements of JE were necessary to clothe 
the halachic skeleton of P with flesh and blood. The prosaic legal frame- 
work of P, without the picturesque narratives of JE, was not adapted 
to the common people, and the combination of JED with P was the 
best way to counteract the effect of JE, which was too popular to be 
suppressed. 

The Book of Joshua must have been cut off from the Hexateuch after 
the Torah had been proclaimed as the standard of the restored com- 
munity in 444; and this separation was evidently made with the aim to 
emphasize the Mosaic origin of the Law. Certain elements of JE were 
no doubt eliminated, especially those that were at variance with P, but 
this process was most probably a gradual one: objectionable passages 
were pruned away or modified in the course of time ; on the other hand, 
it became necessary subsequently to re-insert certain sections which 
had originally been excluded from the Deuteronomistic redaction of the 


historical books. 


9. The Rivers of Paradise ; by Professor Haupt. 


The full text of this paper will be published elsewhere ; the following 
is a brief abstract. 

Gen. ii. 10-14 represents a subsequent insertion, written about 640 
B.C. To expect an accurate geographical description of a distant re- 
gion at such a date would be as unreasonable as the attempt to har- 
monize the account of creation given in the beginning of the Bible with 
the latest results of modern science. 

The fourth and the third of the rivers mentioned are perfectly clear : 
the Euphrates and the Hiddekel, or Tigris, which flows east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The second, Gihon, must be a river originating from the same 
source as the Euphrates and Tigris, and afterwards flowing around the 
whole country of Cush, or Ethiopia. Of course, there is no such river ; 
but if we remember that Alexander the Great thought at first that the 
sources of the Nile were in northwestern India (Arrian iv. 1; Strabo, 
§ 696), there can be no doubt that the Hebrew narrator intended the 
Gihon for the imaginary upper course of the Nile in the Asiatic region 
east of the Tigris, as well as in the supposed eastern projection of 
Africa+ joining eastern Asia. 

The first river, the Pison,{ is in the extreme east, most distant from 


* P is influenced by Babylonian institutions; we can trace the Babylonian pro- 
totypes not only for certain Jewish rites, but also for certain technical terms of the 
Levitic priestly language. The term gorbdn ‘gift’ or ‘offering’ is a Babylonian 
loan-word; the euphemism “clean place” for “dumping ground” (Lev. iv. 12; 
vi. 11) is also found in the cuneiform incantations (iv. R®. 8,43; 14, no. 2, rev. 2). 

+ See e.g. the maps illustrating the growth of our geographical knowledge in 
W. Sievers’ Asien (Leipzig und Berlin, 1892), p. 5. 

t For the form pi8én instead of *p&3dén, see Barth’s Nominalbildung, i. (Leipzig, 
1889), p. xxix below. 
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the Palestinian writer. It is, therefore, mentioned first, and described 
more minutely. Not only the district around which it flows is men- 
tioned, but also the products of that region : pure gold, bdellium,* and 
shoham stones, or pearls (Assyr. sdndu,+ properly the ‘gray gem’). 
Havilah, i. e. the ‘sandy region,’ is the old Hebrew name for the Ara- 
bian peninsula (with the exception of northernt Arabia); and the Pison, 
i. e. ‘the broad stream,’ flowing around Haviléh, can be nothing but 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. The Hebrew narrator thought that 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea formed one ‘‘ broad river,” flowing 
around Arabia,§ but originating from the same source as the Euphrates 
and Tigris. 

We may safely assume that the Palestinian writer fancied the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea to be much narrower than they are, and 
he may have believed that the yam-stif or ‘ Weedy Sea,’ i. e. the Gulf 
of Suez (and the Gulf of Akaba), was much larger. It would not be sur- 
prising if he had looked upon the yaém-sif, or Weedy Sea, as the sea 
into which the Pison, i. e. the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, emptied. 
A study of medieval maps will show that such an idea is by no means 
impossible. Besides, we must remember that the Assyrians called the 
Persian Gulf néru marratu ‘the bitter, or salt-water river.’ The name 
is also applied to the universal sea, imagined as a broad circular stream 
surrounding Babylonia,| just as Homer called the ocean encircling the 
disc of the earth worauéc, There is no sharp distinction between river 
and sea in Semitic; and maps on which the various rivers and seas 
appear in their proper proportions are quite modern. 


* This is the gum resin of the balsamodendron mukul, which is often found 
mixed with myrrh. It is not impossible that Heb. bédhdélah is an older name for 
myrrh, as suggested by Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 132). We may find a cuneiform 
name bidalluxu or bitalluzu some day; the d is probably due to a partial assimila- 
tion of the infixed ¢ to the initial bd. 

+ See Meissner-Rost, Bawinschriften Sanherib’s (Leipzig, 1893), p. 25, 30; sdn- 


(Sarg. Cyl. 21) means ‘like a pearl-diver’ 
¢ Cf. H. Winckler, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen (Leipzig, 1892), p. 146, n. 2. 
§ If the Gihon is the Nile, and the Pison the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, then 
the upper course of the Gihon would naturally be further east than the Pison, unless 
we are ready to admit that the Hebrew narrator fancied that Havilah, which is 
washed by both the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, was situated west of the Nile. 
In a diagram exhibiting the vague geographical notions of the Hebrew narrator, 
it will be best to make the Pison the second river. This confusion does not sur- 
prise me at all. I have come across several students of Assyriology who did not 
know exactly whether the east river of Mesopotamia was the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 
Besides, we must bear in mind that the lower course of the Pison, i. e. the Red 
Sea, is east of the lower course of the Gihon, i. e. the Nile. 
_ | See the Babylonian map published ZA. iv. 369: ef. vi. 175. 
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Of the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris the Palestinian writer evi- 
dently had no accurate knowledge.* He certainly did not think that 
they emptied into the Persian Gulf, which he considered a part of the 
Pison. If he troubled himself at all about the question, he may have 
fancied that they disappeared in the swamps of southern Babylonia, 
just as the great Arabic geographers, who had a much better knowl- 
edge of the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, believed that the 


Euphrates emptied into the swamps (g.5LbSI 3 a3) southwest of 
Babylon.+ , 


10. On two passages of the Chaldean Flood-tablet ; by Profes- 
sor Haupt. 


The goddess Istar exclaims in Il. 123 and 124 of the Chaldean Flood- 
tablet: andki-ma ullada nist’d-ma ki mare nine umalla tamtd-ma.t 
I translated the passage in 1881 (sic !), in my commentary on the cunei- 
form account of the Deluge printed in the second edition of Professor 
E. Schrader’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament (KAT.? 63. 
15): ‘I do not bear my people that they should fill the sea like fish- 
spawn.’§ Delitzsch, in his great Assyrian Dictionary (p. 324 below), 
adopted my translation ; but Professor Peter Jensen, of Marburg, in his 
Cosmology of the Babylonians (Strassburg, 1890), p. 419, remarks: ‘‘ it 
is true, @ may mean ‘not,’ but only in prohibitive clauses, and not at 
the end of such sentences” (against Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm., p. 215). 


* Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 177) says: Ich gehe wohl nicht zu weit wenn ich be- 
haupte, dass sich nur die Wenigsten bisher ein klares Bild vom Miindungsgebiete 
des Euphrat und Tigris gemacht haben. 

+ See the map of the ‘Ir4q in the Gotha MS. (written 1173 A. D.) of el-Igtakhri 
(c. 950), reproduced in Aug. Miiller’s Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland (Berlin, 
1885), i. 576; andcompare Reinaud’s Géographie d’ Aboulféda (Paris, 1848), ii. 1: 
pp. 54,n. 1; 65,n. 1. Also on the Babylonian map mentioned above the Eu- 
phrates empties into the apparu, or swamp (ZA. iv. 367). Pliny (v. 26, sec. 90) 
says: Scinditur Euphrates a Zeugmate DLXXXIIII milibus passuum circa vicem 
Massicen, et parte leva in Mesopotamiam vadit per ipsam Seleuciam, circa eam 
praefluenti infusus Tigri; dexteriore autem alveo Babylonem quondam Chaldzz 
caput petit, mediamque permeans, item quam Mothrin vocant, distrahitur in 
paludes. 

¢ I stated in my paper On a modern reproduction of the eleventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod Epic, printed in these Proceedings for April, 1893, p. xi, note }, 
that we seemed to have a masculine form tamma instead of tdmtu or tdmdu ‘sea’ * 
in 1. 133 of the Deluge text; but that I thought it should be read udma=Heb. 
ddamah ‘land.’ Some Assyriologists may feel inclined to combine tamma with 


the Arabic alo ‘sea.’ 
§ Ich aber gebire die Menschen nicht dazu dass sie wie Fischbrut das Meer 
fillen. 
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This strange statement is characteristic of certain polemical remarks 
of Jensen’s aimed at Delitzsch and myself: in order to be able to cor- 
rect what he imagines to be our mistakes, he is obliged to distort the 
facts,and impute to us a blunder we never dreamed of. That is, of 
course, highly flattering for both Delitzsch and myself. Neither of us 
ever thought of combining @-ma (cf. Heb. dl-nd)* with the preceding 
clause. In my commentary of 1881, as well as in Delitzsch’s lexicon, 
it is evident that we connect the negative particle with the following 
line. The position of the @ at the end of the preceding line would be 
the same as in the last line of the Esarhaddon cylinder, i. R. 47, 56: 
i. e. Esarh. vi. 56 (=KB. ii. 150: cf. Abel Winckler, Keilschrifttexte, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 24 below). 

Now I do not any longer believe that my former translation of the 
passage is correct, although it has been followed by so great an Assyri- 
ologist as Delitzsch (I shall state presently how the lines must be ex- 
plained); but my interpretation proposed in 1881 is certainly better 
than Jensen’s rendering (Cosmol., 429): ‘‘ what I bore—where is it?” A 
beginner could tell Professor Jensen that this would be in Assyrian 34 
filidu dnu St (or Si), not anakumma ulladina si aiama. Ullada is 
present or future, not imperfect or preterit; and for the benefit of the 
goddess [star it might be better to take ullada as the present of the 
Piel : wlada=*uwallada : cf. uddas =waddas, uhaddas ‘1 renew,’ ubbat 
=w’abbat ‘I destroy,’ etc. It is enough for Istar to be the mw’allidat 
(or mustésirat), the divine midwife or superintendent of the birth of 
the post-diluvian race ; she could not well be the dlidat gimir nabniti 3a 
arki abtibi, the real mother or generatrix. 

For the synonym of mw’allidat see my ASKT. 116. 10: cf. ibid. 85. 40. 
The stem is not yussuru ‘direct’ (cf. Coran, sura 80, v. 20) but wsSuru 
with N,t=mussuru (Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 98 n.) ‘ deliver’ (that is ‘ liberate,’ 
‘ save,’ or ‘surrender,’ or ‘communicate,’ or ‘ relieve of a child in child- 
birth,’ etc.): i.e. Arabic mdsara (=sdlla wastdxraja): cf. my Beitr. z. 
assyr. Lautlehre, Géttingen, 1883, p. 91, n. 2). Wefind the same stem 
in post-Biblical Hebrew (see Levy, vol. iii., p. 117*, no. 3), and the term 
Masora must be derived from it (contra Lagarde, Mittheil. i. 94): see 


* See the abstract of my paper on the Hebrew particle -ndé in the Johns Hop- 
kins University Circulars, No. 112, May, 1894. 

+ In the prospectus just issued of the Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches Glossar, 
herausgegeben von W. Muss-Arnolt (the title is cautiously worded), it is stated: 
“ Ein &. und yy fir urspriingliches Anfangs- m und -n: e. g. itaplusu fir nita- 
plusu anzusetzen, wie es im Jahre 1887 in der Ankiindigung des von dem Semitic 


: Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, Mt. [sic!]) versprochenen 


Glossars proponiert wurde (vergleiche Proceedings of the American oriental 
society, vol. xiii., p. xliv ff.), war keine Ursache vorhanden ” 

As this is the only reference to the Johns Hopkins University in the Prospectus 
of Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt’s Glossary, it may be well to place here side by side some 
extracts from Dr. Arnolt’s prospectus and from the Announcement of a New As- 
syrian-Glossary, presented on behalf of the Semitic Seminary of the Johns 
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Strack in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie, ix. 388, and cf. Kénig, Einleit. in 
das A. T. (Bonn, 1893), p. 38. The Aeyéuevov wayyimmaséri, Num. 
xxxi. 5, means ‘they were sent forth.’ Assyr. mussuru is a synonym 
of Heb. sillah (cf. Lev. xiv. 7, 53; Deut. xxii. 7; and ll. 147, 150, 158 of 
the Flood-tablet). The Nifal nimsdr has the same meaning as the Pual 
Sulladh, Prov. xvii. 11. 


Hopkins University, by Mr. Edgar P. Allen, of the Johns Hopkins University (A. 
0. S. Proc. at Baltimore, Oct. 1887, p. ecxlvii), one year before Dr. Muss-Arnolt 


became a member of the Assyrian Seminary of that University : 


Chicago, 1894. 

Um jedoch die Auffindung solcher De- 
rivate, namentlich von schwachen Stém- 
men, zu erleichtern, sind alle Wérter auch 
in alphabetischer Ordnung mit Angabe 
des Verbalstammes, zu dem sie gehéren, 
verzeichnet. 

Diese Anordnung hat zwei wesent- 
liche Vorziige fir sich. Zum ersten 
bietet sie einen Ueberblick dar tiber die 
Klasse von Wortern, die zwar mit den- 
selben Prafixen versehen sind 
Ausserdem erweist sich dadurch die 
relative Frequenz gewisser Wortbildun- 
gen. Speciell bequem, wie schon ge- 
sagt, ist diese Anordnung fir Worter, 
deren Ableitung eine noch bestrittene 
Sache ist..... 

Die Staémme sind in der Regel in he- 
braischen Buchstaben gegeben. Hebra- 
ische und syrische Worter sind in hebra- 
ischer Schrift citiert, . ... . athiopische 
.... in lateinischer Transcription. 

Die Anordnung der Consonanten ist 
die von Haupt und Delitzsch in ihren 
Werken befolgte. Alle Anfangsguttura- 
len werden unter ® behandelt.... 
e.g. abu....., alaku ‘gehen,’ alibu 
‘siisse Milch,’ agrabu ‘Skorpion,’ aribu 
‘Rabe’. ... 


Baltimore, 1887. 

But, in order to facilitate the finding 
of words, especially of derivatives from 
feeble stems, all words ..... will be 
cited also in alphabetical order, with ap- 
pended references to their stems. 


This arrangement has two advantages : 
a survey will thereby be obtained of 
classes of words formed by the same 
prefix, and also an idea of the relative 
frequency of certain formations; it will, 
besides, be especially convenient for 
words whose stems are a matter of 
doubt. 


The stems will be expressed in Hebrew 
letters.... Hebrew and Syriac words 
cited will’ be written in Hebrew, ... 
while . . . Ethiopic . . . will be translit- 
erated in Roman characters. 

The arrangement of consonants will 


_be according to the system first indicated 


by Professor Haupt, and followed by De- . 
litzsch in his Dictionary: that is, all ini- 
tial gutturals will be cited under ®... 
for example abu ‘father,’ aldku ‘go,’ 
alibu ‘milk,’ agrabu ‘scorpion,’ and 
dribu ‘raven.’ 


I deem it unnecessary to add a word of comment. As soon as Dr. W. Muss- 
Arnolt’s glossary is published, I shall review it in a special paper, in which I shall 
also discuss the history of the work and Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s card-catalogue or rather 


collection of slips. 
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The correct rendering of the two lines 123 and 124 of the Deluge-text 
is: ‘*I will raise my people again, though they fill the sea like fish- 
spawn.” Dr. Muss-Arnolt has published my explanation in what he 
calls a revised translation of the Chaldean account of the Deluge (1. 116), 
published in thé Chicago Biblical World (Chicago, 1894), iii, 109-118. 
Dr. Muss-Arnolt, however, appears to have misunderstood my philolog- 
ical reasons for this translation ; he seems to think that the ki at the 
beginning of the second line (NE. 108. 15; 128. 1) is a concessive con- 
junction, like the Heb. ki in such passages as Eccl. iv. 14, 9% 95 
NY’ OVD ‘though he may come from a family of outcasts,’ para- 
phrased by the following explanatory gloss :* 
wv" ‘though he may have been poor in (what subsequently became) his 
kingdom.’ ki, of course, in ki mére nfine can only be the kaph simili- 
tudinis. Dr. Muss-Arnolt’s rendering of ki madre nine, “although like 
the spawn of the fishes,” would be on a par with Jules Oppert’s trans- 
lation of the fourth line of the Flood-tablet : u atta ul Sandta,} “ the 
number of thy years does not change ;” where Sandta is made to ex- 
press both years and change (see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
Feb. 1889, No. 69, p. 17a). ki mare nine umallé tamtd-ma is a conces- 
sive circumstantial clause (Gesenius-Kautzsch (25), $160), introduced by 
the enclitic -ma ‘and’ appended to nis#’a: cf. Heb. wé- in passages like 
Gen. xviii. 27 ; xxvi. 27; Is. xxxiii. 1; Jer. xiv. 15; ¥¥ xliv. 18: 1. 17, 
etc.). In an accurate rendering of the Deluge-text the concessive par- 
ticle ‘‘although” must appear at the end of 1. 123, not as the beginning 
of 1. 124. 

Now this question arises: can we take niSi’d-mé as the noun niu 
with the suffix of the first person followed by the enclitic -ma? George 
Smith understood it so (Records of the Past, vii. 139, 14), and this inter- 
pretation is certainly favored by the fact that there is no space between 
nisa and d-ma on the original (cf. Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 132, n. ;{ NE. 
108, n. 7). The form nis#’ad is not exceptional ; it is a form like ab@#’a 
‘my father,’ Sepi’ad ‘ my foot,’ etc. The singular nis@ is used because 
the goddess speaks of the post-diluvian race: ni¥@’a means ‘my race; 
the plural ni3é’a would mean ‘my races,’ which would be less appro- 
priate in this connection. It took some time, of course, before the post- 
diluvian race could develop into nise or different races. 

_ The length of the a-vowel of the suffix is preserved under the influ- 
ence of the enclitic -ma. The original form of the possessive suffix of 


* Cf. the abstract of my paper On the Book of Ecclesiastes, in the Johns Hop- 
kins University Circulars, No. 90 (June, 1891), p. 115 a below, note *. 

+ The overlapping -a is found especially in the permansive forms of the verba 
tertie infirme. The language tries to strengthen these forms as much as possi- 
ble: cf. the feminine termination in the forms of the infinite construct in the verbs 
tertize 7 in Hebrew, etc. 

t My remark, Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 132, was known to Jensen, and should have 
prevented him from reading ulladani Sia iama. 
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the first person sing. was -yd@, with a long final vowel: cf. Arabic pause 
forms, as ‘abdiyd (xsd or Lidus) ‘my servant’ (Kosegarten, §1016, 
p. 444; Ewald, Gramm. arab. § 367; Caspari-Miller, § 36, note d).* We 
find the same lengthening in 1. 41 of the Deluge (NE. 136): ina gaqqar 
Bel ul a’dkan resi’4-ma (or pani’a) ‘on the ground of Bel (that is, terra 
jirma) I cannot resist (the Flood).’ The passage has been very incor- 
rectly translated. Dr. Muss-Arnolt (l. c., 1. 33) renders: ‘‘On Bel’s 
earth I dare not live securely,” following Jensen’s and Jeremias’s erro- 
neous interpretation: ‘‘ will auf Bel’s Ort mein Haupt nicht mehr 
niederlegen.” Dr. Meissner, perhaps the ablest representative of the 
younger German school of Assyriology, translated (ZA. iii. 418; cf. BA. 
i. 320, ad p. 122): ‘‘ nicht werde ich meinen Geist auf Bel’s Erde rich- 
ten.” Sakdanu Sa resi, however, means nothing but ‘ resist,’} literally 
‘make head,’ like our English idiom. Parnell, for example, said in his 
manifesto to the Irish people of America (March 138, 91): ‘‘ without 
your aid Ireland could not for one moment have made head against her 
oppressors.” We find the same phrase in NE. 51. 17: salalti Sandti al 
Uruk lamt nakru, [star ana nakrisu ul iidkan gaqqadsa ‘three years 
was the enemy besieging the city of Erech ; the goddess [Star could no 
longer resist its (Erech’s) enemies.’ 

Another form like resi’4-ma ‘my head’ is guxri’d-ma ‘ my youth,’ 
in 1. 299 of the eleventh tablet of the Gilgamesh legends (NE. 147): 
aniku likul-ma latir ana sat cuxrtd-ma ‘I will eat it§ and become 
again as I was in my youth.’ 

For the long -@ before the enclitic -ma cf. also Delitzsch’s Assyrian 
Grammar, p. 128 ; Jager’s inaugural dissertation, p. 12, n.* =Beitr. z. 
Assyr. i. 453. We find the long @ also without the -ma: Professor 
Bezold gives a number of passages in his transliteration of the el- 
Amarna texts in the British Museum, published under the misleading 
title Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893, pp. 68, 70, sub abu ‘ father’ and 
azxu ‘brother’); and Professor Zimmern has some in his translation of 
the cuneiform letters from Jerusalem (ZA. v. 150.7, 11; 152. 22, 5, etc.). 
Professor Bezold’s reading, ab@'ai, is certainly wrong (cf. Bezold’s 
remarks, |. c. §3). Nor do I believe (with Jensen, ZA. v. 100) that 
a-bu-u-a-a was pronounced abtya. 


* Compare the abstract of my paper on the possessive suffix of the first person 
singular in Assyrian, in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, May, 1894. 

+ It is not a synonym of naa Sa reSi, as Meissner (Altbabyl. Privatrecht, p. 
138) supposes: cf. note 29 ot my paper On the Book of Ecclesiastes, in the Phil- 
adelphia Oriental Studies (Philadelphia, 1894), 

¢ For the use of the relative pronoun 8a in this connection cf. Dr. Kreetzsch- 
mar’s paper in Beitr. z. Assyr. i. 358 below. 

§ The magical plant whose name is: “a man, though gray-haired, became 
young again,” Assyr. Suma Sibu iggaxir amelu: cf. Alfred Jeremias, Vorstel- 
lungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 93. 
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Cases where the enclitic -ma is appended to the suffix of the first per- 
son without scriptio plena of the preceding final a-vowel of the posses- 
sive suffix of the first person sing. are quite common ; we find several 
instances in the inscriptions of Tiglathpileser I. (cf. Lotz, 118), in the 
annals of Assurnacirpal (cf. Ernst Miller, ZA. i. 362); and in the el- 
Amarna texts (cf. ZA. v. 156, 18), etc. 

There are several points in Jensen’s translation of the Deluge-text 
which I do not approve of, and I hope to find the time to discuss some 
of them. It is undoubtedly true that the interpretation of the Deluge- 
text has been much advanced since I published my commentary thir- 
teen years ago, chiefly through the works of Delitzsch and Zimmern ;* 
but several of Jensen’s remarks criticizing my translation+ of 1881 are 
just as gratuitous as the specimens quoted above. 

Let me give one additional exemplification. I said in 1881 that the 
cuneiform epithet of the Babylonian Noah, Atra-xasis or Xasis-atra, 
i. e. Zicovdpoc,t had about the same meaning as the Hebrew YX 
DDN) PT¥ ‘a just and perfect man,’ as Noah is called in the 


priestly narrative of the Biblical Flood. I stated that Xasts-atra meant 
‘wise and reverential, God-fearing.’ Now Jensen remarks (Cosmol., 


* Cf. e.g. Zimmern, Buss-psalmen: 26. 1 (Pir-napistim); 118. 1 (attari, 
Delitzsch); 47 (dipdrdti); 55. 1 Saxarratu); 17 (naplusu); 20. 10 (letu);—De- 
litzsch, Wérterbuch ; 67 below (Ubara); 205 (Ubara-Tutu); 168.1 (Adar); 185 
(méraku ‘length’!); 139, below (Sar); 2°8 (ezub); 127 (dde stbiSu); 126. 4 
(kiru); 135 (dddnu); 143 (igrida); 133 (adi ‘along with’); 321 (kukki); 274 
(tdbat rigma); 314 (iwréti); 238. 3 (vi. urra, vii. ma3ati); 288, below (mew); 
237 (urru imtdqut); 210 (ana ndsi ul iddin); 120. 3 (adagur); 222 (aban 
kiSddi); 262 (wasisu); 250 (itéziz); 168. 2 (Atrawxasis: cf. Beitr. z. Assyr., ii. 
401), ete, ete. 

+ On p. 367 of his Cosmology, Jensen speaks of my Uebersetzungsversuche ! 

¢ As I stated in my note on GilgameS=TiAyapoc (A. O. S. Proc. for April, 
1893, p. ix, n. ¢), Mark Lidzbarski suggested that Zicovdpoc might be the proto- 
type of the Arabic el-Khidr, living at the confluence of the two great rivers 
(Koran, sura 18. 59 ff.), who is identified with the prophet Elijah, St. George, and 


the prime minister of Alexander the Great: ..&45 means ‘bluish green,’ like 
and, of course. the Greek (IIévrio¢) is the same 
mythical personage (ZA. vii. 320). Professor Bezold ought to have added (ZA. 
vii. 109. 2, 320) that Lidzbarski’s and Dyroff’s remarks had been anticipated by 
Lenormant, Les Origines de Vhistoire (Paris, 1882), ii. 13 (“ L’analogie est si 
frappante qu’il est inutile d’insister davantage. J’ajouterai seulement que le mot 
Khidhr lui-méme n’est rien autre que la contraction de la form grecque Xisuthros, 
ou de la forme babylonienne ’Hasis-Adra, transmise directement aux Arabes sans 
passer par le grec”). It would also have been well if Professer Bezold, before 
printing Lidzbarski’s and Dyroff’s articles in his Zeitschrift, had called their 
attention to Clermont-Ganneau's paper Horus et Saint Georges, published in the 
Revue archéologique, nouvelle série, xxxii. 388-397, and cited by Lenormant, 1. c. 
Compare also Lidzbarski’s reply to Dyroff in Parts 3 and 4 (issued Jan., 1894) of 
Bezold’s Zeitschrift, vol. viii. 
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p. 385): ‘‘ Warum an Xisuthros das Moment der Furcht besonders her- 
vorgehoben werden soll, versteht man nicht recht.” He fails to see 
why a word implying fear should be used as an epithet of the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who braved the terrors of the Deluge. Professor Jensen 
evidently considers this a very clever remark, otherwise he would not 
have distorted the facts in order to be able to bring it in. He knows, 
of course, as well as I do, that there is a difference between ehrfiirch- 
tig, gottesfirchtig, and furchtbar, feige. When Bismarck made his 
famous remark in the Reichstag : ‘‘ Wir Deutschen firchten Gott und 
sonst nichts in der Welt,” he did not mean to emphasize ‘‘ das Moment 
der Furcht.”* I have often noticed that certain men would rather 
make an inaccurate statement than sacrifice an apergu which they con- 
sider ‘‘smart.” But indeed Xasis-atra or Atra-«xasis after all means 
‘most reverential or God-fearing, just and perfect,’ like the Hebrew 
ayeyn)| prs U"N. Atra stands, as Professor Jensen rightly pointed 
out, for ‘watra : it is a prefix which has about the same meaning as our 
prefixed arch-, or arrant, and is evidently identical with the Aramaic 
7d yattir,t while Assyr. xasis has about the same meaning as Syriac 
so that Atra-wasis or Xasis-atra is pede Or pods 
i. e. ‘exceedingly wise.’ But wisdom according to Semitic ideas is 
religion,§ and ungodliness is folly ; the fool says in his heart there is 
no God ; and in Job xxviii. 28 (a polemical interpolation directed against 
the tendency of the poem) we read: ‘‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understanding.” I recommend 
the last statement to Professor Jensen’s special consideration. 

I need hardly add that the above remarks do not affect my apprecia- 
tion of Professor Jensen’s wide reading and untiring industry, and of 
the breadth and originality of his views. I would only suggest in the 
most amicable manner that he select another corpus vile when he desires 
to practice himself in the facetious style of polemics. 


* A similar rather “juvenile” remark is Jensen’s statement, Cosmol., p. 384: 
“Samas-napistim kénnte nur bedeuten ‘Lebenasonne.’ So bezeichnen zwar bei 
uns Verliebte einander [!], und ein solcher Ausdruck ware fir einen Konig eine 
vielleicht auch im Munde eines Babyloniers passende Bezeichnung; aber warum 
Xisuthros Lebenssonne genannt werden konnte will mir nicht einfallen.” The fact 
that the reason for a certain name does not occur to Jensen hardly proves that the 
name is impossible. 

+ Cf. e. g. Dan. vii. 7, ‘exceedingly strong,’ or vii. 19, 
‘ exceedingly dreadful.’ 

¢ As Néldeke, § 245, states, #2. may precede or follow the adjective to which 
it belongs. In Assyrian the adverbial accusative atra seems to have been pre- 
fixed in the older period of the language (Atra-wasis), and afterwards to have been 
affixed (Zicovdpoc = Xasis-atra). 

§ See note of my paper On the Book of Ecclesiastes in the Philadelphia Orien- 
tal Studies (Philadelphia, 1894). 
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11. Hindu Modes and Tunes; by Rev. Edward Webb, Lin- 
coln University, Pa. 


This paper will merely glance at some of the features which distin- 
guish the Hindu system of music from our own. 

In editing a book of Christian lyrics for our converts in the year 1858,* 
it became necessary to study the principles of their musical science. 
My way was immediately blocked by the discovery that there were no 
treatises on the subject in the Tamil, the vernacular of that part of 
India. There was a brief one in Canarese, and others in Sanskrit, of 
which I could make little use till I should spend valuable time on those 
languages. I was further hindered by the jealousy of the native musi- 
cians whom Iemployed. All I got through them was by strategy ; for 
they used every artifice to keep the arcana of their science shut up 
from my approach. 

More than one hundred years ago, Sir William Jones, in Bengal, 
encountered the same difficulties. His articles on the ‘‘ Musical Modes 
of the Hindus” were prepared by the aid of Pundits, employees of the 
court in which he was presiding judge. With every profession of 
frankness, these men either misinformed him or concealed the clues to 
some of the fundamental facts. The articles have been freely used in 
all encyclopedic notices of this subject. They develop many valuable 
facts, but contain also not a few errors. 

Roman Catholic missionaries have always encouraged the use of 
native tunes and metres in the public and social worship of their con- 
verts. But Protestant missionaries, fearing their influence from asso- 
ciation with idol worship in the temples and elsewhere, long opposed 
their use. Psalms and Hymns in English metres and set to English 
tunes were provided for them. These continued in general use through 
all our India missions for nearly half a century. 

It is easy to see that these foreign forms would have no attraction, 
and would prove to be utterly impracticable, for a people who justly 
boasted a prosody of far greater elaboration than our own, and a 
musical science hoary with antiquity, which has remained essentially 
unchanged for unnumbered centuries, being in common daily use 
among all the nationalities of India, and to which even the most illit- 
erate are passionately attached. 

The philosophical works of the Hindus—all, as they claim, divinely 
inspired—classify the arts and sciences under sixty-four heads. Five 
of these treat of music. One, the twenty-second, regulates the modula- 
tion of sounds. The other four give rules for instrumental music. One 
is on the lute, another on the flute-—the wind and the stringed instru- 
ments; the third and fourth treat of the tambourine and cymbals, 
which furnish time, measure, and rhythm for the tune. Music and 
tune are designated by the word rdka (Skt. rdga), signifying ‘love, 
emotion, passion’; for they regard this art as the God-given organ to 
express and impress emotion. 


* Mr. Webb was for many years a missionary at Dindigal, in the Madura dis- 
trict, Southern India. 
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The octave or diatonic scale is, of necessity perhaps, the basis of their 
musical system, as of our own. Like ours, it has eight notes, the first 
and the eighth being in unison, with a ratio of one to two. It has also 
seven divisions or steps, five of which may be termed major and two 
minor, corresponding to the number of our tones and semi-tones. But 
here the correspondence ends ; for, in their fractional proportions and 
mathematical ratios, tones and semi-tones differ radically throughout 
from the European gamut. Each of these seven notes has its name. 
The first is called Sakshma, the second Rishaba, and so on. Each is also 
designated by a single syllable, as with us. The syllable used for this 
purpose is the first of its name; thus, Sa for Sakshma, Ri for Rishaba, 
and the rest, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Tha, Ni, for our do, re, mi, etc.; and 
they answer the purpose in practice quite as well. Two of the tones, 
the first and the fifth, Sa and Ga, are called Pirakiruthi ‘ unchanged,’ 
because they admit of no modification by division. The others—that is, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, or Ri, Ga, Ma, Tha and Ni—are variously subdivided. The 
fourth, or Ma, is divided but once. The other four have each two 
divisions. There are therefore found in the Hindu scale seven principal 
and nine subordinate notes, sixteen in all. As the principal, so also the 
subordinate notes have each its distinctive name, and with these names 
the musical experts are perfectly familiar. But they all acknowledge 
that in actual practice one subdivision only is admissible, so that four 
of the nine are simply theoretical. The American Encyclopedia says 
that the Hindu gamut is divided into twenty-two fractional tones ; but 
this is anerror. Theoretically they have sixteen, practically but twelve, 
as in our chromatic scale. 

Many of their tunes find their most distinctive characteristic and 
attractive expression in the construction of the descending scale, which, 
in many of their modes, differs from the ascending both in the order of 
its tones and subtones and in their mathematical ratio, somewhat as in 
our minor mode. 

Hindu musicians claim that, though their system knows nothing of 
the intricate harmonies highly admired by Europeans, its attraction 
and excellence are far superior to ours, both for expression and im- 
pression: 1. Because of the scientific and artistic construction of their 
scales ; 2. Because of the charming character and expression developed 
by them in their system of intervals ; 3. Because of the scientific com- 
bination and succession which their system accords to these intervals ; 
4. Because of the skillful application of the variations developed in the 
descending scales. 

The pitch or key of a tune, as well as the intensity and the timbre or 
quality of the tone, with the time and rhythm of the movement, are 
applied by us together with the scale in the construction of the tune. 
All these the Hindus treat with great elaboration as quite distinct 
though supplementary sciences, under the general term of Thala. The 
marvelous ingenuity and infinite detail in the construction of the Thala 
appear in the class-books used in the training of the dancing-girls in the 
temples. On one occasion I examined these books with some care. I 
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found them full of mathematical tables for the fractional division of 
time in their movements. Their practice with these tables extends 
through a period of eight or ten years of daily exercises. Once I was 
present when a class of these girls carried on simultaneously five dis- 
tinct rhythmical movements: one with the right hand; another, and 
quite diverse, with the left ; a third and fourth with each foot ; and still 
another with graceful movements of the head, all the time advancing 
and receding with instrumental and vocal accompaniment. This was 
an exhibition of consummate skill under the rules of their Thala. 

I have spoken of the scales and their subdivisions, also of their rules 
for time, measure, and rhythm. I must now refer to the tunes which 
are constructed of the scales. They are thirty-two in number, enu- 
merated and described in their shastras. These thirty-two are treated as 
classical genera, on the basis of which a multitude of others may be 
and have been composed. Each one of these latter is related to its 
theme as a species to its genus. Several of these original Vedic tunes 
are adapted to the several forms of classic verse—one for Venpa, the 
best or sacerdotal verse ; another for Akavetpa, the heroic ; another for 
Kalippa, the mercantile ; the fourth for Vanjippa, the agricultural. 
Several are called tunes of place, supposed to express or awaken emo- 
tions suggested by localities, as maritime, mountainous, or agricultural. 
Some are appropriated to the seasons, as to spring and autumn ; others 
to the different parts of the day—to morning, noon, or evening. They 
gravely object to singing or playing a morning tune in the evening 
hour, when, as they say, the physical and mental condition is relaxed 
and demands the soothing and rest which the intervals of the evening 
minor modes suggest and promote. Other adaptations and modes or 
arrangements of the scales are used for popular songs in religious wor- 
ship. These last they call Patha Keerttinai or Lyrics. Several of the 
original thirty-two arrangements of the scale are intended for use on 
special occasions : one to express joy, another sorrow ; some for wed- 
dings or for funerals, for felicitation or for condolence, for festive 
scenes, for dancing or for martial inspiration. 

Their skilful musicians are very quick not only to detect dissonance 
or imperfect vocalization, but to criticise severely the admission of in- 
tervals that are foreign to the mode or tune announced. After hearing 
three or four intervals, they will announce the name of the tune, as 
their scientific classification of tunes is largely determined by the char- 
acter of the intervals and their order. For this reason they scorn our 
European music. They despise it. They say it shows gross ignorance 
of the first principles of the science. I have heard them say that while 
in many of the arts and sciences, and in the amenities of our social life, 
we greatly excel, in music and religion we are inferior, shallow, and 
far in the rear. For with their religion, as with their music, they are 
intensely conceited. They refer with infinite pride to their amazing 
chronology as contrasted with the biblical—to their Brahma-Kalpa 
of one hundred days in the life of the god, each of which numbers 
4,320,000,000 years—over against our paltry 6,000 years. 
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The question is often asked how such delicate and intricate modes 
and melodies are preserved, and how they have been transmitted un- 
changed, as is claimed, from generation to generation through so many 
centuries? How have their identity and individuality been protected, 
with no musical staff or other device by which to make permanent 
record of the tones and intervals that distinguish them—to say nothing 
of the time, measure, pitch, and rhythm? To this they reply: 1. These 
modes and tunes were originally communicated to men by Brahma 
himself, who carefully guards them, as he does all his gifts; 2. They 
are all constructed in accordance with natural laws and principles that 
can suffer no change or variation ; 3. By divine provision they were 
from the first permanently recorded on the lute. This instrument was 
invented, as they claim, under instruction from Brahma, by Nared, his 
own son. In the twenty-third of the sixty-four inspired treatises on the 
arts and sciences it is minutely described, with its seven strings and its 
key-board for frets, and very specific rules are given for its use; 4. Al- 
though they have no device like the European staff on which to record 
the scales, each of the twelve notes and subnotes, the three key-tones 
and the seven Thalas, or modes of time, positive and relative, with 
every prescribed variation of feet, measures, and rhythm, have their 
own specific name or designation announced in the shastras, and used 
there in their description, and well-known to every educated Hindu. 
By these means the preservation and accurate transmission of all the 
tunes of their elaborate musical system have been perfectly secured, as 
they claim, through all past ages, and are safe for all coming time. 


12. On a Greek Inscription; by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 


This inscription occurs on a bronze object shaped like the head-end of 
a tenpenny cut nail, with the upper part of the head convex and hav- 
ing rounded corners. Upon the head is a figure now obscure, but 
apparently the representation of an equestrian soldier. The dimensions 
of the object are as follows: extreme length, 3.7 centimeters ; head, 4.2 
centimeters in diameter, .04 thick. Width of sides, .04 at small end, 
-07 next to head. A hole passes through it from side to side, 2.3 centi- 
meters from long end. The inscription occupies the four sides of the 
object, two sides having one line each, and two having two lines each. 
The inscription appears to be of the Byzantine period. The object was 
found near Tyre, somewhere in the Lebanon. The inscription is as 
follows, the numbers denoting the sides of the object : 


1, ATIOC KYPILOC 

2, IOYAIAN@ 

3.a, TW AOVAOYC 
b. OVTWSOPOHTI 

4. a, OKATOIKMN€ NBOHOIA 
b. TWYYICTWBOHOI 
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The hole mentioned above passes through from the end of 1. to the 
end of 8. On 1., beyond the hole, is an engraved figure which appears 
to be a circle about a cross, the strokes forming the latter being double, 
and a stray stroke from the circle making the whole figure, in its pres- 
ent condition, look like a lion. The letters on 1. and 2. are about 
twice as large as those on 8. and 4. The lines on 1. and 8. stop at the 
hole, while those on 2. and 4. run to the head. Or, if close measure- 
ment is required, the line on 1. is 2.1 centimeters long ; that on 2. is 
2.5 c. long; those on 3. are 2.1 c. long; those on 4. are 2.85 long. 
Height of letters on 1., 0.3 c. ; on 2., 0.35. ; on 3., 0.15 to 0.2 c.; on 4., 
0.125 to 0.2 c. 

Putting it into modern type and separating the words : 

Kbpiog | | dobAob o ov TH | 6 év Bonbia | TO 
Bon, 

Perhaps the inscription should be taken as beginning with 2., but the 
sense would be the same. The chief difficulty is the word at the end of 
86. I find no example of it elsewhere, and can only conjecture its 
meaning as something akin to ‘supporter’ or ‘furtherer.’ Another 
difficulty is that of determining the exact meaning of the phrase 
inior» ; but I incline to take it as a dative of manner or degree. The 
itacisms in the last word of 4 a and 4 b give no trouble; nor the 
nominative with the (apparent) 2d pers. imperative. 

**Holy Lord, who dwellest in help, help most loftily Julianus the 
supporter (?) of thy servant.” 

For what purpose the object was made or used, or what more nearly 
was the purport of the inscription, I cannot determine. 


13. The casts of sculptures and inscriptions at iy TE ; by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


The following is a brief note from Dr. Adler’s paper* : In the winter 
of 1891 a private expedition was sent out from England, with the assist- 
ance of Lord Saville, for the purpose of securing moulds of the sculp- 
tures and inscriptions at Persepolis. The expedition was in charge of 
Mr. Herbert Weld Blundell, the modeling being done by Mr. Giunteni. 
As a result, all the important sculptures and inscriptions at Persepolis 
have been successfully produced in London. Twenty sets have been 
made from the moulds ; and they are offered for sale, for about $1500 
a set, by Mr. Cecil H. Smith, 3, The Avenue, Fulham Road, London, 
Ss. W. 

Hon. Truxton Beale, who was during this period U. S. Minister to 
Persia, visited Persepolis during the progress of the work, and received 
from Mr. Blundell for the U. 8. National Museum two paper moulds, 
which he transmitted to Washington. Plaster casts have been success- 
fully made from these moulds. The one is an inscription of Artaxerxes 
III. (Ochus), who reigned 358-344 B. C., or, according to some, 359-338 
B. C. ; the other is the figure of a warrior, probably one of the “ Immortal 


Guard.” 
* To be published in the Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1893, 
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14. On a catalogue of the Sanskrit part of the Society’s library ; 
by Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Librarian’s Reports of Additions to the Society’s Library form, 
when taken together, a pretty complete catalogue of the library. There 
are nineteen of these lists. and one or two of them are given in each of 
the first fifteen volumes of the Journal except volumes xii. and xiv. 
Especially notable are the first list of volume vii. (the Bradley books) 
and the first list of volume xi. (the Thompson books). Since these 
lists are available as a catalogue only to those who have at hand a full 
set of the Journal, and since they are, by nature of their arrangement, 
not convenient for ready use, it cannot be doubted that an alphabetical 
catalogue of authors and subjects would considerably increase the use- 
fulness of the Society’s collection. 

To make and print such a catalogue, on the other hand, would 
involve an expense of labor and money quite disproportionate to the use 
likely to. be made of it: this, partly because of the great number of 
languages represented, and partly because the collection, as made by 
donations, is not systematically complete in any subject.* Moreover, 
the growth of the library would necessitate frequent supplementary 
lists, so that we should soon be again confronted with the inconvenience 
already alluded to. 

A manuscript card-catalogue is obviously the only solution of the 
difficulty ; this could be sent, part after part, as finished, to such insti- 
tutions of learning as desired to have it copied. The copying might 
perhaps be done by members of the regular library staff or by some 
interested graduate students. Far the best and easiest way would be, 
in departments where partly complete printed bibliographies exist (and 
in Sanskrit such is the case: see Haas and Bendall), to run through 
the book with the cards, and enter the initials ‘‘ A. O. S.” on the margin 
opposite the titles of works owned by the Society. This would be 
satisfactory ; and, if competent volunteers for the really important 
departments of the library can be found, all that it is desirable to 
accomplish can be done, and without expense to the Society. 

I propose to prepare such a catalogue for the Sanskrit part of the 
Society’s library, and have ready now the first part of it, containing the 
titles of Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts. Of these there are several 
not mentioned in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum. The titles are 
alphabetized according to the name of the author; and the names of 
the places where the manuscripts are deposited are entered as cross- 


* It is in place here to quote an extract from Prof. W. D. Whitney’s open letter 
to the Members of the American Oriental Society, of April, 1891, page 5: 

“The library has become, after a life of nearly fifty years, one of noteworthy 
extent and value, especially on account of the long series of publications of learned 
societies which it contains; apart from those, it has the miscellaneous and scram- 
bly character which belongs to a collection made by donation only, and in no 


department completed by purchase.” 
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references. To the titles are added also references to Aufrecht’s Cata- 
logus and Haas-Bendall’s Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pali Books in 
the British Museum. This first part is to be followed by a Catalogue of - 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. I should be very happy to receive sug- © 
gestions regarding the work. 


15. Hindu Calvinism ; by Prof. Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Bryn Mawr College, Byrn Mawr, Pa. 


Under this title was given a translation and criticism of a scene in the 
third book of the Mahabharata (29-36). The different religious systems 
of the Epic were spoken of, and the passage under consideration was 
shown to be early for various reasons. The doctrine taught was anal- 
yzed. It is the converse of that teaching which first crops out in the 
late Upanishads that the prasdda or special grace of the Lord suffices 
to save—being therefore a sort of parallel to the Calvinistic doctrine . 
of salvation by special privilege.* The chief disputant isa woman, who 
claims that if the Lord saves by grace he damns by cruelty, and: 
‘*Man is led about by the Creator like a bull by the nose or a bird by the 
string. In obtaining good and evil God’s will, not man’s work, is para- 
mount. Each one is sent to heaven or to hell by the Lord at the Lord’s 
pleasure, not because he deserves it,” etc. (igvaraprerita, iii. 30. 28). The — 
queen is then refuted by her husband. He tells her that what she 
says is heresy (ndstikyam), and lays down the admirable principle that 
works should be disinterested, i. e. without expectation of heavenly 
reward. ‘ There is no virtue in trying to milk virtue.” (Compare Schil- 
ler, Einem ist sie eine Kuh, etc.) All this is interesting as a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Divine Song, the principles of which are here enun- 
ciated without the later Krishnaism. The duel of words concludes 
characteristically. The king says, and this is his only real argument, 
that the religious doctrine contradicted by the queen must be true, for 
** people would not have been good for so many ages if there had not 
been some reward attached to goodness,” thereby contradicting himself 
in true Epic style. ‘‘ But,” he adds, “all thisis after alla mystery ; the 
gods are full of illusion. Do not blame the Lord Creator ; it is through 
his grace that the mortal who believes attains to immortality.” Then, 
just as the sage woman in the Upanishads is debarred from too pene- 
trating inquiry by the word “‘ ask no more, or your head will fall off,” so 
the queen here suddenly recants all that she says. At the end of the 
recantation, which is apparently a later working over of the text, the 
queen asseverates that she has learned this ‘‘ wisdom of Brhaspati” as 
a child in her father’s house. It is questionable whether this tag did 
not originally belong at the end of the first argument. For Brhaspati 
is a seer not over-orthodox in the Epic, and there seems to be less ridi- 


* To the title of the paper as well as to any parallelism between Calvinism and 
this phase of Hinduism exception having been taken in the meeting, it may be 
well to state that no real Calvinism was seen in the Hindu Epic, only something 
that reminded the writer very strongly of Calvinism. 
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cule than historic basis for the fact that he was the seer of the hedonic 
Carvaka, who was the infidel and Epicurean (if we may call him so) of 
failing Brahmanism. There may possibly be some connection between 
Brhaspati’s name and rites (sects) not held in much esteem by orthodox 
Brahmans. 


16. Trita, the scape-goat of the gods, in relation to Atharva- 
Veda vi. 112 and 113; by Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The legend alluded to in AV. vi. 112-13 is stated as follows in MS. iv. 
1. 9 (p. 12, L. 2 ff.): ‘* The gods did not find a person upon whom they 
might be able to wipe off (mdrksydmahe) from themselves the bloody 
part of the sacrifice (that is any one upon whom they might transfer 
their guilt). Then Agni spake : ‘I will create for you him upon whom 
ye shall wipe off from yourselves the bloody part of the sacrifice.’ He 
threw a coal upon the waters; from that Ekata was born. (He threw) 
a second one (dvitiyam); from that Dvita (was born). (He threw) a 
third one (trtiyam); from that Trita (was born) . . . The gods came 
wiping themselves upon (Ekata, Dvita, and Trita) ; they (in turn) wiped 
themselves upon one who was overtaken by the rising sun, i. e. one 
over whom the sun rises while he is asleep; this one (wiped himself) 
upon one who was overtaken (asleep) by the setting sun; he upon one 
afflicted with brown teeth ; he upon one with diseased nails ; he upon 
one who had married a younger sister before the older one was married ; 
he upon one whose younger brother had married before himself; he 
upon one who had married before his older brother ; he upon one who 
had slain a man; he upon one who had committed an abortion. Be- 
yond him who has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.’ 

In TB. iii. 2. 8. 9 ff. the same story is told with variants, the chief 
difference being that the culminating sin is the slaying of a Brahman : 
‘“‘ Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does not pass.” Still other 
versions occur in the Kath. S. xxxi. 7; Kap. 8. xlvii. 7 (cf. also QB. 
i. 2. 2. 8; KQS. ii. 5. 26; Mahidhara to VS. i. 23; ApQS. i. 25.15); and 
similar lists of sinful personages are to be quoted from a variety of 
Sitras and later Smarta-texts ; they have been assembled by Professor 
Delbriick in his monograph ‘ Die indogermanischen Verwandschafts- 
namen,’ Transactions of the Royal Saxon Society, vol. xi., nr. v, pp. 578 
ff. (200 ff. of the reprint); cf. also Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 315. 
All those mentioned in the lists are obviously regarded as burdened 
with guilt (énas); and the legend clearly marks them as persons upon 
whom, therefore, the guilt of others may be unloaded. 

Another legend, which reads like a remote echo of the one stated 
above, occurs at CB. i. 2. 3. 1 ff. (cf. SBE. xiii. 47 ff.). Its essence is that 
Agni, after his three older brothers had worn themselves out in the ser- 
vice of the gods—a story upon which the Braihmanas are constantly 
ringing the changes—fled into the waters, lest he should succumb to 
the same fate. But the gods discovered him there, and Agni spat upon 
the waters because they had not proved a safe refuge. Thence sprang 
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the Aptya (cf. dpya in the account of the Tait. Br. above) deities, Trita, 
Dvita, and Ekata. 

“They roamed about with Indra, even as nowadays a Brahmana 
follows in the train of a king. When he slew Vicvaripa, the three- 
headed son of Tvastar, they also knew of his going tobe killed; and 
straightway Trita slew him. Indra, assuredly, was free from that (sin), 
for he is a god. 

‘** And the people thereupon said: ‘Let those be guilty of the sin who 
knew about his going to be killed! ‘How?’ they asked. ‘The sacri- 
fice shall wipe it off upon (shall transfer it to) them,’ they said” (Pro- 
fessor Eggeling’s translation). The Aptyas, then, loaded with the guilt 
(or impurity) of the sacrifice, determine to pass this guilt on, and they 
pick out as their victim him who performs a sacrifice without confer- 
ring the daksind upon the officiating priest. Further, the impure rins- 
ing-water is poured out for the Aptyas with the formulas, ‘‘ For Trita 
thee! For Dvita thee! For Ekata thee!” (cf. VS. i. 23, and Mahi- 
dhara’s comment thereon). 

Similarly Sayana to RV. i. 52. 5 describes the relation of Trita and 
the rest of the Aptyas : cf. also his introduction to RV. i. 105. 

The human beings upon whom Trita and the other Aptyas wipe off 
the guilt of the gods deposited in themselves are sinners or outcasts 
without exception. Aside from the testimony of the legends above, 
VS. xxx. presents a fictitious, schematic list of human beings, fit to be 
sacrificed at the purusamedha, the human sacrifice, and, in verse 9, the 
parivitta, the parivividdna, and the edidhisuhpati(!) are sacrificed 
respectively to the female personifications of evil, Nirrti, Araddhi, and 
Niskrti. In ApQS. ix. 12. 11 an expiatory rite is performed for a still 
larger part of these lists, and in Vasistha’s Dharmagastra they are 
designated as enasvin ‘loaded with guilt (énas).’ It follows that Trita 
must also have committed some crime which fitted him in his turn for 
the position of scape-goat of the gods. The nature of this crime is, in 
our judgment, indicated in part in the version of the legend in CB. 
above. Indra’s drastic performances upon the great variety of demons 
whom he slays, coupled as they are at times with wiles and treachery, 
have not failed to arouse the compunctions of a certain school of Vedic 
moralists, who contemplate his exploits with mingled sorrow and fear 
for Indra’s position as a righteous god. Soe. g. in TB. i. 7. 1. 7.8; PB. 
xii. 6.8; and MS. iv. 3. 4, Indra is blamed for having betrayed and 
slain his quondam friend Namuci, and is compelled to perform purifi- 
catory rites ; see our “‘ Contributions to the interpretation of the Veda,” 
Third Series, J.A.O.S. xv. 160. Similarly, Vrtra is betrayed in TS. vi. 
5. 1. 1-8; MS. iv. 5. 6; PB. xx. 15.6 ff. Especially the death of Vi¢va- 
rapa, Tvastar’s son, is treated by certain texts with a naive affectation 
of horror, and accounted as amounting to Brahman-murder, the crime 
upon which TB. iii. 2. 8. 11 (and other texts quoted by Professor Del- 
briick above) remarks: ‘ Beyond the slayer of a Brahman the sin does 
not pass.’ Thus, in TS. ii. 5. 1. 2, the beings (bhiatdni) cry to Indra: 
“thou art the slayer of a Brahman”: see also the Cantiparvan of the 
Mahabharata (xii. 13210 ff.), and the Rig-vidhana iii. 5. 4. 
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Since, now, Indra’s misdeeds on account of their prominence are 
likely to have given rise to the notion of misdeeds on the part of the 
gods (devdinasd, AV. vi. iii. 3; x. 1. 12), it was natural that some per- 
sonage closely associated with Indra—a personage, moreover, who 
could be construed as subservient, or at least ancillary to him—should 
be picked out for the unenviable position. For this Trita seems fitted 
in an eminent degree. Trita is in general the double of Indra in his 
struggle with the demons. A passage like RV. i. 187. 1, pitimh ni 
stosam .. . ydsya tritd vy djasd vrtrdm viparvam arddyat, ‘Let me 
now praise the drink by whose might Trita tore Vrtra joint from joint,’ 
suits Indra as well as Trita.* In RV. i. 52.5; v. 86. 1; viii. 7. 24 he 
appears as Indra’s coadjutor, and, in the first one of these passages, as 
Indra’s predecessor and model in the fights against the dragons. In x. 
48. 2 Indra gets the cows for Trita from the dragon, and in i. 163. 2 
Trita in his turn appears as Indra’s servitor, harnessing the horse which 
Indra rides. Especially RV. x. 8. 8, ‘Trita Aptya, knowing (the nature 
of) his weapons, derived from the Fathers, and impelled by Indra, 
fought against the three-headed and seven-rayed (monster), and, slay- 
ing him, freed the cows of the son of Tvastar.’ Compare also ii. 11. 19. 

Whether, now, we regard Trita as the faded predecessor of Indra in 
the réle of a demiurge, being, as it were, the Indo-Iranian Hercules 
(cf. the Avestan Thraetaona Athwya), supplanted in part in the land of 
the seven streams by Indra; whether we regard him, as would appear 
from some passages of the Rig-Veda, as Indra’s lieutenant ; or whether 
we follow Bergaigne, Religion Védique, pp. 326, 330, in viewing him as 
a divine sacrificer; in each case the moralizing fancy, which would 
whitewash the cruelties incidental upon Indra’s valued services, natu- 
rally alights upon Trita, and makes him bear the burden of his superior’s 
misdeeds. And this again has been generalized so that in AV. vi. 118. 
the gods in general, without specification, are said to have wiped off 
their guilt upon Trita. 

The rites within which AV. vi. 113.114 are embedded in the Kaucika- 
sutra (46. 26-29), in their turn, have for their object the removal of the 
sin of him whose younger brother marries first, as also of the prema- 
turely married younger brother. Symbolically the sin is again re- 
moved, this time to a non-living object, being washed off upon reeds 
which are then placed upon foam in a river. As the foam vanishes, so 
does the sin. 

The treatment of the Kaucika embraces but ong side of the hymn in 
employing it in connection with the expiatory performances of the 
parivitta and the parivividdna. It seems to me that this is too narrow, 
and that the hymns were constructed to cover all the crimes in the cat- 
alogues connected with the legend of Trita, as given above. This at least 
is in Kegava’s mind when, commenting upon Kaug. 46. 26 ff., he says, 
‘now the expiation is stated for him who marries, performs the rite of 
building the fire, and undergoes the consecration for the Soma-sacrifice, 


* Of. our ‘Contributions,’ Fifth series, J.A.0.S. xvi. p. 32, and Yaska’s Nirukta 
ix. 25, where Indra is substituted outright. 
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while the older brother is alive.” Further, the text of both hymns (vi. 
112. 3; 113. 2) states distinctly that the sins in question shall be wiped 
off upon the abortionist, the bhriinahan, whose crime figures as a 
most shocking one at the end of the lists. 

This indicates that the entire list of sins is in the mind of the poet, 
even though he intends to direct his charm against some special part of 
them. Finally, the expression dvdédagadh4 in vi. 113. 3, ‘ Deposited in 
a dozen places is that which has been wiped off on Trita, namely the 
sins belonging to man,’ refers in my opinion again to the list of crimes, 
which are stated variously as from 9-11 in number, the use of the num- 
ber 12 being due to its formulary and solemn character. From all this 
it seems to me that the hymns have in mind at least all the sins which 
arise from the inversion of the order of precedence as between the 
younger and older brothers, and probably the rest also. 

The two hymns again present a marked instance of the close inter- 
lacing between the legendary material of the Brahmanas and the Man- 
tras.* I doubt whether the true purport of them would ever have be- 
come clear without the legends reported above, and their previous 
treatment owes a certain degree of vagueness to the absence of these 
legends from the apparatus of the translators. 

The hymns have been translated by Ludwig, Rig-Veda iii. 469, 444; 
by Grill,’ pp. 15, 171 ; Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanische Periode, p. 201 ; 
cf. also Zimmer’s luminous allusion to vi. 113 in his Altindisches Leben, 
p. 315 ; and Ludwig (I. c., p. 469, 470). Grill treats both hymns rather 
too vaguely, under the caption ‘‘Krankheit” (pp. 8 ff.). The Anu- 
kramani defines vi. 112 as dgneyam ; vi. 113 as pdwsnam. 

I add the translation of the two hymns, undertaken in the light of 
the preceding exposition : 

vi. 112. 1. May this (younger brother) not slay the oldest one of 
them, O Agni; protect him so that he be not torn out by the root! Do 
thou here cunningly loosen the fetters of Grahi (attack of disease); 
may all the gods give thee leave! 2, Free these three, O Agni, from 
the three fetters with which they have been shackled! Do thou here 
cunningly loosen the fetters of Grihi; release them all, father, sons, 
and mother !+ 3. The fetters with which the older brother, whese 
younger brother has married before him, has been bound, with which 
he has been encumbered and shackled limb by limb, may they be loos- 
ened ; since fit for loosening they are. Wipe off, O Pisan, the mis- 
deeds upon him who practices abortion ! 

vi. 113. 1. On Trita the gods wiped off this sin, Trita wiped it off on 
human beings ; hence, if Grahi has seized thee, may these gods remove 
her by means of their charm. 2. Enter into the rays, into smoke, O 
sin; go into the vapors, and into the fog! Lose thyself with the foam 
of the river; wipe off, O Pigan, the misdeeds upon him who practices 


* Cf. my ‘Contributions.’ Third series J.A.0.S. xv. p. 163; Fifth series, ib. 
xvi. p. 3. 

+ That is, release the entire family from the consequences of the misdeeds of 
certain members (the sons). 
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abortion! 8. Deposited in twelve places is that which has been wiped 
off Trita, the sins belonging to humanity; hence, if Grahi has seized 
thee, may these gods remove her by means of their charm ! 


17. On the group of Vedic words ending in -gva and -gvin ; by 
Professor Bloomfield.* 


In 1852, Professor Roth in his note on Nirukta xi. 19 (p. 149) said 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘ The suffix -gva is to be found outside of navagva 
and its correspondent dagagva only in etagva and atithigva. An ex- 
tension of it seems to be -gvin in ¢atagvin. If we look for a unity of 
meaning for the suffix in all these formations, we must assume for it, 
as well as for the related suffix -gu, which occurs in a considerable num- 
ber of compounds, a broad meaning, something like ‘ having the kind, 
form, number of.’” And further, ‘‘navagva and dagagva kénnte die 
‘Neuner, Zehner,’ d. h. die Glieder einer soviele Theile zihlenden 
Gemeinschaft, etagva ein buntgearteter, gatagvin hundertfach sein.” 
The suggestion of a similar view may be found also in Benfey’s gloss- 
ary to the Sima-Veda, s. v. efagva and navagva. Ludwig's transla- 
tions are along the same line: see, for instance, RV. i. 159. 5 (171) ; viii. 
45. 11 (603). Grassmann in his concordance essays to lend etymological 
support to this kind of construction, by assuming a stem -gva ‘ coming,’ 
from a root gvd ‘to come,’ an ‘‘older” form of the root gd, having in 
mind doubtless the labialized forms of the root in aive, venio, etc. : cf. 
his somewhat similar misconception of the interrogative stem ku (s. v.). 
It is, however, not worth while to discuss subtle phonological questions 
in this connection, since a correct philological interpretation of these 
suffixes obviates the necessity of stepping outside of ordinary gram- 
matical experiences. The stems are -gv-a and -gv-in; and gu is the 
well known weakest stem-form of go ‘ cow.’ 

The word ¢ata-gv-in speaks most plainly; it means ‘ possessing, or 
consisting of, a hundred cows,’ and one needs but to present the five 
passages in which the word occurs to put the question as a whole upon 
a firm basis : RV. i. 159. .5, ‘To us, O heaven and earth, give wealth rich 
in goods, containing a hundred cattle (gatagvinamy ; iv. 49. 4, rayirm 
catagvinam d¢vdvantam sahasrinam. And again: viii. 45. 11, ‘going 
easily, O thou to whom belongs the press-stone (Indra), rich in horses, 
having a hundred cows’ (d¢vdvantah gatagvinah) ; ix. 65. 17, catagvinam 
gavim pdsam svdgvyam ; ix. 67. 6, gatagvinam rayimh gomantam ag¢vi- 
nam: cf. in general RV. ix. 62. 12. 

The word ¢atagvin does not differ in structure fundamentally from 
saptdgu in RV. x. 47. 6, ‘to Brhaspati, who gives (or obtains) seven 
cows (saptdgum).’ The words saptdgu and rayim in the relation of 
cause and effect are obviously parallel to gatagvinam and rayim. And 
in Gaut. Dharmag. xviii. 26, 27; Manu xi. 14; Mahabh. xiii. 3742, ¢a- 
tagu and sahasragu are later representatives of such formation : cf. 


* First read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, March 17, 
1893; see Johns Hopkins University Circulars, vol. xii, no. 105, p. 90. 
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also ekagu, Vait. Si. 24. 20. But the additional suffix -in (gatu-gv-in) 
does impart to the word a more general adjectival value, rendered with 
difficulty in English by ‘‘ hundred-cow-like ;” and at any rate the word 
is on the road to a meaning like ‘ hundredfold’ even in RV. ix. 65. 17, 
catagvinanm rayim gomantam, where gatagvinam is sufficiently faded 
and generalized to admit of the additional gomantam. This is there- 
fore not precisely tautological ; the expression as it stands is to be ren- 
dered ‘ hundredfold wealth abounding in cattle.’ And so the poet finds 
it possible in RV. viii. 1. 9 to address Indra thus: yé te sdnti dagagvi- 
nah gatino yé sahasrinah . . . ‘ with thy horses in tens, hundreds, and 
thousands !’* 

The proper name atithigvd has, so far as is known, never been trans- 
lated. Grassmann’s -gva ‘ going’ does not yield appreciable sense. 

If we analyze structurally atithi-gv-d ‘he who has or offers a cow 
for the guest,’ ‘he who is hospitable,’ we have a normal compound, 
normal sense, and a valuable glimpse of Vedic house-practices, known 
hitherto only in the Brahmanas and Sitras. At the arghya-ceremony, 
which is performed on the arrival of an honored guest, the ‘‘ prepara- 
tion” of a cow is the central feature. The technical expression is gdm 
kurute : see CGS. ii. 15. 1; AGS. i. 24. 30, 31; PGS. i. 3. 26, 80 ; Gobh. iv. 
10.1; ApGS. 18. 15; HGS. i. 18. 10; ApDhS. ii. 4. 8. 5. In TS. vi. 1. 
10. 1 the ceremony goes by the name go-argha. There is no reason 
why this simple and natural practice should not be reflected by the 
hymns, and it comports with the character of Atithigva as a generous 
giver: cf. vi. 47. 22; x. 48. 8; i. 180. 7, also similar statements in ref- 
erence to descendants of Atithigva (dtithigvd) in viii. 68. 16,17. The 
adjective atithin is a ar.2ey. in RV. x. 68. 3; it occurs in the expression 
atithinir gah ; and, whatever it may mean, it suggests forcibly the 
proper name in question. The rendering of atithin by ‘ wandering,’ as 
given by the Petersburg lexicons and Grassmann, is based upon the 
supposed etymology (root at ‘ wander’), and reflects the vagueness 
usual with such interpretations. Ludwig's translation (972) ‘‘ wie gaste 
kommend” is a compromise between the etymology and the ordinary 


* The Homeric bahuvrthi- compounds teccapd-Bo( F)-o¢ ‘ yrorth four steers,’ and 
similarly évved-, dwdexd-, éecxood-, éxatdu-Gowc, suggest, along with the Vedic 
words, that the I. E. word gdu- was a prominent unit of count. The weak stem 
gu at the end of a possessive compound appears in éxatéu37, which almost reflects 
a possible Vedic *pata-gv-@ ‘a body of hundred cows or steers.’ éxaréu3n has 
undergone a somewhat similar fate with gatagvin ; it means originally ‘a sacrifice 
of a hundred steers,’ but the meaning of its component parts must have been 
thoroughly lost sight of before Peleus, II. xxiii. 146, could promise a hecatomb of 
fifty rams; cf. also the ratpwv te xai apvecdv éxatéuBn, Od. i. 25, and the éxatouByn 
tatpwr 70’ aiyéy, Il. i. 315. In a different way the meaning has faded out of Sov- 
in BovkéAoc, so as to enable it to appear in the compound immoBovxdAo¢ ‘ horse- 
herd.’ Another type and use of numerals in composition with the stem géu is 
exhibited in the Phrygian proper name Uxtayde (cf saptdgu, and navagud, dagagud, 
below); see Bezz. Beitr. x. 196; Indog. Anzeig. ii. 15. 
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meaning of dtithi. The passage in question reads: ‘Brhaspati has 
divided out like barley from bushels the (rain-) cows propitious to 
the pious, fit for guests (atithin), strong, desirable, beautiful in color, 
faultless in form, after having conquered them from the clouds.’ The 
proper name atithi-gv-d means therefore precisely one who has atithinir 
gah. 

It seems scarcely possible to hesitate, after these considerations, when 
we come to analyze the words navagvd and dagagvd. Whatever their 
precise meaning, they also are bahuvrihi-compounds, containing the 
stem gu- ‘cow’; and the proof may be rendered on the severest tech- 
nical grounds. As the outflow of Indra’s supreme power to obtain the 
cows (waters) from the mountains (clouds), the same capacity appears 
delegated to Brhaspati, frequently with the qualifying attribute Af- 
giras or Afigirasa; next, to the Afigirases themselves ; further, to the 
Navagvas and Dacagvas, who are also frequently designated as Af- 
girases ; and finally, to Sarama in the specific character as a messenger 
of Indra. Brhaspati Afigirasa is designated as saptdgu in x. 46. 7. 
Indra, the Afigirases, Brhaspati, and Sarama appear in the same exploit 
in i. 62. 3: cf. in general the hymns x. 67 and 108. Statements of this 
sort which concern the Navagvas and Dacagvas are found in RV. x. 62. 
6,7; v. 29. 12; 45.7; and similarly x. 108. 8; iii. 39.5. Note also the 
more general relation of ndvagva in ix. 108. 4 to gah in st. 6; of ndva- 
gvah to gopdm in x. 61. 10 and of ddgagvah to géarnasd in ii. 34, 12. 
In these passages the poet at any rate must be conscious of a relation 
between the element -gva and the stem go or its derivatives. Without 
entering here upon a complete discussion of all the mythological ideas 
involved (cf. Bergaigne, Religion Védique ii. 307 ff.), it seems to me that 
we must choose one of two interpretations of -guvd in these two names. 
Either the Navagvas and Dacagvas are heavenly assistants of Indra or 
Brhaspati, and distinguished themselves in these exploits by obtain- 
ing or freeing nine or ten of the cloud-cows ; or, like the Afigirases, 
they are mythical sacrificers who, by giving nine or ten cows, 
strengthen Indra or Brhaspati in his attacks upon the cloud-cows. 
In fact, the name seems to carry a changeable force involving both 
aspects, just as the epithet saptdgu applied to Brhaspati in x. 47. 6 
clearly implies his participation in the heavenly exploit, and at the 
same time the generous bestowal of cattle upon the reverent sacrificer 
who praises him with songs. But evena future modification of this 
view cannot impair the fundamental fact that these words are posses- 
sive compounds with stem gu- as their second member. 

The ending -gva occurs in one other word, étagva. Grassmann, under 
the coercion of his theory that gva=gé ‘ go,’ translates it by “‘ coming 
quickly, hurrying”; the Petersburg lexicons by ‘‘ bunt schimmernd”; 
Ludwig at i. 115. 3 (128) by ‘‘schillernd,” but at vii. 70. 2 (54), and viii. 
59. 7 (618) by Etagva, a makeshift clearly indicative of embarrassment. 
Sadyana’s comments do not present anything tenable so far as -gva is 
concerned. The interpretation of .gva becomes simple enough if we 
follow the lead of the other words of the group; it contains the stem 
gu ‘cow’ in the sense of ‘ray’; étagva means ‘ having bright rays,’ and 
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1 so ‘shining brightly.’ In v. 80. 2-4 Ugas is spoken of as follows: brhad- 
ratha ... es4 gébhir arunébhir yujand . . . vyéni bhavati; the cows 
| can scarcely refer to anything but rays, or sheets of light. 
| In conclusion, a few brief remarks, suggested by the preceding inves- 
tf tigation: Another case of a word misunderstood as a suffix is con- 
i tained in visnu. This is explained by the lexicons as a derivative of 
it root vis; I would propose to analyze it as vi-snu ‘crossing the back (of 
i} the heavens)’: cf. the constant use of the root kram+vi in connection 
with Visnu’s three steps. Conversely, a misunderstanding has given 
| rise to a prefix is with the root kr and with no other root in the sense 
i ‘prepare.’ There is really no such prefix; it has been abstracted in 
| this single connection from combinations like dniskrta, which was 
| misunderstood to be dn-is-krta, but is in reality d-nis-krta. In this way 
/ arose the expression iskartadram dniskrtam, RV. viii. 99. 8. That is+kr 
iW is identical with nis+kr appears from a comparison of RV. x. 97. 9: 
iskrtir nama vo mata, with TS. iv. 2. 6. 2: niskrtir nama vo mata. Cf. 
English apron, from a napron, (felt to be an apron: cf. napkin), and a 
host of other examples collected by Mr. Charles P. G. Scott in the 
Trans. of the Am. Philol. Assoc. xxiii. 179 ff. 
The difficult word ddhrigu I shall hope on some other occasion to 
explain as d-dhrigu ‘ not poor, rich, liberal,’ dhrigu=Zend drigu ‘ poor.’ 
The word is employed as an epithet of both divine and human sacrifi- 
cers : see especially RV. viii. 22. 11; 93. 11. 


18. Notes on Zoroaster and the Avesta; by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York City. 


I. Attusion To ZoROASTER IN THE SNoRRA Eppa PREFACE. 


In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording among the allusions to his 
name found in non-Oriental literature.* The preface to the Snorra 
Edda after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down to 
the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the Tower 
of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confusion of 
tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was Zoroaster ; 
the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and that he was 
the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of tongues he was 
known by many names, but chief among these was Baal or Bel. 
The text Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, formdli 2, ed. Jonsson, p. 5, is here 
given for convenience of future reference: Ok sd, er fremstr var, hét 
Zoréastres ; hann hl6, fyrr enn hann grét, er hann kom i veréldina ; 
: enn forsmithir voru II ok LXX, ok své margar tungur hafa sithan 
' dreifst um verdldina, eptir thvi sem risarnir skiptust sithan til landa, 
| ok thjothirnar fjdlguthust. Ithesum sama stath var gjér ein hin dgeetasta 
: borg ok dregit af nafni stépulsins, ok kéllut Babilon. Ok sem tungna- 


* My attention was first called to the passage by a passing mention in A. Wirth, 
Aus orientalischen Chroniken, p. xxiv, Frankfurt, 1894. 
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skiptit var orthit, tha fjdlguthust své néfnin mannanna ok annara 
hluta, ok sja sami Zordastres hafthi mérg néfn ; ok thé at hann undir- 
steethi, at hans ofsi veeri legthr of sagthri smith, tha foerthi haan sik 
thé fram til veraldligs metnathar, ok lét taka sik til konungs yfir mér- 
gum thjothum Assiriorum. Af honum hdfst skurthgotha villa ; ok sem 
hann var blétathr, var hann kallathr Baal ; thann kéllum vér Bel; hann 
hafthi ok mérg énnur néfn. Enn sem néfnin fijdlguthust, tha tyndist 
meth thi sannleikrinn. 

5(p. 7). Ok af thessu héfst énnur villa millum Kritarmanna ok Mace- 
donidrum, sem hin fyrri methal Assiriérum ok Kaldeis af Zordastre. 

This may be rendered :* ‘He who was the foremost (builder of the 
tower) was called Zoroaster ; he laughed before he cried when he came 
into the world. But there were (in all) seventy-two master-builders ; 
and so many tongues have since spread throughout the world, accord- 
ing as the giants were scattered over the land and the nations multi- 
plied. In this same place was built a most renowned town, and it 
derived its title from the name of the tower, and was called Babylon. 
And when the confusion of tongues had come to pass, then multiplied 
also the names of men and of other things; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names. And although he well understood that his pride 
was humbled by the said work, nevertheless he pushed his way on to 
worldly distinction, and got himself chosen king over many peoples of 
the Assyrians. From him arose the error of graven images (i. e. idol- 
atry); and when he was sacrificed unto, he was called Baal ; we call 
him Bel; he had also many other names. But, as the names multi- 
plied, so was the truth lost withal.’ 

5. ‘(From Saturn) there arose another heresy among the Cretans and 
Macedonians, just as the above mentioned error among the Assyrians 
and Chaldeans arose from Zoroaster.’ 

This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded regarding Zoroas- 
ter’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born into 
the world. This statement is found in Pliny N. H. vii. 16. 15: risisse 
eodem die quo genitus esset, unum hominem accepimus, Zoroastrem. 
Again, in the Pahlavi Dinkart vii., pavan zarkhunishno bard khandito 
‘he laughed at the time of his birth’ (cf. Darab Peshotan Sanjana, 
Geiger’s Eastern Iranians ii. 196 note and on p. 200 note, a similar quo- 
tation found in Solinus). The same tradition is preserved in the Zar- 
tusht Namah (cf. Wilson’s Parsi Religion, p. 483) ‘as he left the womb 
he laughed ; the house was enlightened with his laughter.’ In Shahras- 
tani likewise we read that Zoroaster ‘‘as he was born uttered a laugh ” 
(see Gottheil’s Semitic References to Zoroaster in the Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler). The same, moreover, is noted in the Persian 
Dabistan, Ch. i. Sect. 14, transl. Shea and Troyer, i. 218: “‘ Zaradusht, 


* For some helpful suggestions in connection with the passage I am indebted 
to the kindness of my friend and colleague, Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia 
College, and to Mr. E. H. Babbitt. 
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on issuing forth into the abode of existence, laughed aloud at the mo- 
ment of his birth.” 

Second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldza, and Babylon are to be added to other references which also 
connect his name with these places (e. g. consult Windischmann. Zor. 
Studien, p. 308 ff.) ; or again they are to be placed beside the statement 
of the Armenian Moses of Khorni, who makes Zoroaster a contempo- 
rary of Semiramis, and appointed by her to be ruler of Nineveh and 
Assyria. (See Spiegel, Erdnische Alterthumskunde, 1. 682.) 

Third, in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of Zoro- 
aster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention might 
be called to the citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar ‘Ali (ca. A.D. 
832) s. v. Balaam, ‘ Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of the Magians’ (cf. 
Gottheil, References in the Drisler Classical Studies). 


II. Prurarcn’s Artaxeraes, Ch. iii. 1-10. 


A passage in the above designated chapter of Plutarch is worth con- 
sidering in the light of ancient Persian antiquities. The famous biog- 
rapher’s life of Artaxerxes Mnemon opens with an account of this 
ruler’s succession to the throne of Darius in B. C. 404, and then de- 
scribes some of the priestly ceremonies that accompanied the corona- 
tion. 

Shortly after the death of Darius, the new king went to Pasargade, 
according to Plutarch, to be installed in the kingly office by the Per- 
sian priests. The ceremonies were performed in the temple of a god- 
dess whom he compares with the Grecian Athena. But as most of the 
rites were not public, Plutarch is able to give us only the following 
details : 

Eic rovro dei Tov tedobuevov tiv idiav arobécba croAqy, avaia- 
Beiv fv Kipoc 6 radaide Bacidede yevéoba, Kai cixwv 
éugayévta tepuivOov Katatpayeiv Kai éxieiv (Plutarchi 
Vitae parallelae, Artaxerxes, Ch. iii. p. 106, recogn. Sintenis). 

This may be rendered : ‘ After entering the temple, the one to be con- 
secrated must take off his own robe and put on that which Cyrus 
the Elder had worn before he was king. And then, having partaken 
of a cake of figs, he must chew some turpentine and drink some acid- 
ulated milk.’ 

A comparison with one or two elements in the sacrifice of the Aves- 
tan ritual may naturally be instituted. 

First, the suggestion at once presents itself that the “‘ cake of figs,” 
cixwv waddOnc, answers to the Avestan draonah, Mod. Pers. darin, 
which with the milk, butter, fruits, flowers, and small bit of meat, 
composes the myazda or oblation. See Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta Tra- 
duction, i. p. xvi; Spiegel, Avesta iibersetzt, ii. p. xl; de Harlez, Avesta 
traduit, p. clxxviii; Haug, ‘Some Parsi Ceremonies’ in Essays on the 
Parsis, 3 ed., pp. 396, 407. 

' Second, the mention of the turpentine tree, tépucvfoc, naturally sug- 
gests the peculiar tasting haoma stalks which play so important a part 
in the Avestan ritual. 
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Third, the acidulated milk, curds, or whey, 4ftyada, may not unrea- 
sonably be identified with the mixture of the haoma-juice and milk 
which was regularly used at the sacrifice : cf. Ys. x. 14: 


Yase-té bidha haoma zdiré 

gava iristahé bakhsahé 

* Whoso, golden Haoma, ever 
Drinketh thee when mixed with milk.’ 


Again, Vd. xviii. 72 zaothrandm haomavaitindm gaomavaitindm .. . 
ham-irista aétaydo urvaraydo yd vaocé hadhdnaépata ‘ libations accom- 
panied by haoma-juice and meat, mixed also with the hadhdnaépdata- 
plant (benzoin).’ Consult also the renderings of Geldner, Studien i. 48, 
and de Harlez, Avesta Trad. pp. 289, clxvi. 

There is of course nothing certain in the above suggested identifica- 
tions, but they seem plausible; and, if we assume that in Plutarch’s 
description there may be some reminiscence of ceremonies that were 
actually performed when the king was consecrated by the priests, these 
hints may help to throw some light on the classical passage. 


19. On some Hittite seal cylinders; by Rev. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, of New York, N. Y. 


Two cylinders were presented for inspection bearing Hittite inscrip- 
tions. While many cylinders were known that could safely be ascribed 
to Hittite art, those having undoubted Hittite inscriptions had not been 
met with, until these two came to light. One of them is of copper 
plated with silver, and is said to have been brought, with a number of 
other antiquities, from Haifa in Syria. It is to the galvanic action of 
the silver on the copper that we are indebted for the excellent preser- 
vation of the outer layer of silver. The cylinder is made of a flat, rec- 
tangular piece of metal, bent around so as to bring the opposite edges 
into juxtaposition, thus forming a cylinder; but these two edges are 
not soldered together. The cylinder is 21 millimeters in length by 9 
millimeters in diameter. At each end is a rope pattern, enclosed in 
border lines. On the body of the cylinder is a personage, with what 
appears to be a crowded and contracted solar disk over his head. He 
wears a long, loose, open robe, and holds one hand extended, and in 
the other what appears to be a lituus, with the lower end bent up, as 
is common in Hittite sculpture. Facing him, but separated by two 
columns of Hittite characters, is a figure in a close cap, a short robe, 
with one hand lifted, and the other holding a mace over his shoulder, 
the top of which is a circle divided in the middle by the handle of the 
mace. Back to the latter, and with a star between them, is a person- 
age in a high Phrygian cap, a long robe, and with both hands extended 
in front. The toes of these figures are mostly turned up. Behind the 
principal figure surmounted by the winged disk are what appear to be 
hieroglyphs, a bird, and a triangle with a smaller one beside it; and 
behind him are two vertical lines of inscription, three characters in 
each column, unless one of them over the hand of the personage be an 
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object held in the hand. One of the characters is new, and is identical 
with the Babylonian character for Harran, and suggests the possibility 
that it may be the ideograph for that city. While it is of little use to 
try to read the characters, yet their presence distinctly defines the 
Hittite style of a considerable family of cylinders which for other rea- 
sons we have called Hittite. We have here the rope pattern, the tall 
Phrygian cap, the turned up toes. There is a considerable body of 
hematite cylinders of about this size and type which these written 
characters help us to designate more positively as Hittite, although it 
has often seemed doubtful whether they should not be called Syrian or 
Phenician. The shape and size of these cylinders are about the same 
as those of the hematite Babylonian cylinders of about 2000 B.C.; which 
inclines one to give them a considerable antiquity, especially as about 
1500 B. C. a much larger cylinder came into use, with the advent of the 
Kassite dynasty, and similar large cylinders were in use in Assyria. 

The other cylinder of which I speak is unfortunately in very poor 
condition. It is of black serpentine, and came from the region of 

rfa, and is of unusual size, being 56 millimeters in length and 15 mil- 
limeters in diameter. Although considerably battered, it is easy to 
make out that there were on it five lines of Hittite characters, cover- 
ing the whole surface ; but no connected text can be restored. The 
characters are arranged in the way usual in Hittite inscriptions, two 
characters often appearing one over the other. One line is wrong side 
up as compared with the others. 

Although of little value as a text, this cylinder is of much value 
because of its relationship in shape and material with a large class of 
these large, deeply cut, soft black serpentine cylinders which I have 
been in the habit, with others, of calling Assyrian, but with a good 
deal of doubt whether they are really so. These are the cylinders that 
introduce the winged disk and the sacred tree, elements unknown to 
early Babylonian art, and especially delight in the fight between Bel 
and the dragon. It is evident that in the time of the Assyrian empire 
the art of the country had somehow acquired important elements of 
mythology not familiar to the early Babylonian empire, and it was not 
easy to discover evidence whence they came, much as we might con- 
jecture in certain particulars. If then, as this Hittite cylinder seems 
to indicate, we can refer these large cylinders, so peculiar in character, 
to a Hittite region, we are in the line of a connection with Egypt. We 
well know how close was the connection between the Egyptian and the 
Hittite kingdoms in the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties ; and we may be certain that it was about this time that western 
Asia felt most markedly the influence of Egypt, the influence previ- 
ously being chiefly Babylonian. I am inclined to think that the winged 
disk was brought into western Asia about the time of Thothmes IT. or 
Rameses III., and came to represent the special god of Nahrina, by 
a sort of religious revolution which modified considerably the idea of 
the winged disk as it had been known in Egypt, and made of it the 
only supreme god, so that it was hardly to be recognized and identified 
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with its Egyptian original, when the iconoclastic heretic king Khuena- 
ten made it his sole divinity. From the Hittites and the Mesopotamian 
people the Assyrians accepted the disk and the sacred tree. This would 
not make this large cylinder and the kindred ones of an age as old as 
the silvered cylinder of which I have spoken. Indeed, if, as seems 
probable, this large type was introduced about the time of king Burna- 
buriash, then we might put these large serpentine cylinders as early as 
1300 or 1200 B.C.; and from these large Hittite or Mesopotamian cylin- 
ders were copied the later characteristic cylinders of the Sargonide 
period which we know are Assyrian. 


20. A royal cylinder of Burnaburiash ; by Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Ward. 


Menant, in his Les Pierres Gravées, i. 193, calls attention to two cyl- 
inders which bear the hame of Kurigalzu, one of the kings of the Kas- 
site dynasty of the old Babylonian empire. They belong to a marked 
type, larger than those that preceded them, and are characterized by 
long inscriptions of six or eight lines, generally prayers to a god, with 
or without the name of the owner. With the inscription there is gen- 
erally one human figure standing, with one hand raised, and accom- 
panied by symbolic emblems, the most characteristic of which are the 
Maltese cross, or labarum, and the lozenge. These are new elements 
in Babylonian art. 

A third royal cylinder belonging to this same Kassite dynasty be- 
longed to me but has now been transferred to the Metropolitan Museum. 
It bears the name of Kurigalzu’s father, Burnaburiash, and it is dis- 
tinctly stated that the owner of the seal, a servant of Burnaburiash, 
was himself a Kassite. This cylinder belongs to the same general type 
as those of Kurigalzu, and we may now consider that the Kassite type 
is pretty certainly fixed. 

This cylinder is of a stone intermediate between chalcedony and sard, 
mainly bluish white, but clouded with a yellowish shade. It is 34 mil- 
limeters long by 15 millimeters in diameter, and is thus considerably 
larger than the Babylonian cylinders of 2000-2500 B.C., but of about 
the prevailing size and shape of the best cylinders of the period of the 
Assyrian empire, and of the second Babylonian empire, to both of 
which we may conclude that these Kassite cylinders gave the type. 
There is a single human figure in this cylinder of Burnaburiash, of the 
same type as on the cylinders of Kurigalzu. The entire remaining space 
is taken up with nine lines of inscription, which Mr. T. G. Pinches has 
kindly translated for me in part as follows : 

1. Rimmon, supreme lord, judge, 

2. Who rains, fertility, 
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7. Son of Ka&ii (i. e. the Kassite), 

8. Servant of Burnaburia§, 

9. King of the world. 
While Rimmon is a god widely worshipped, the last lines of the inscrip- 
tion are purely Kassite. Not only is the king Kassite, and the owner 
designated as a Kassite, but the name of a Kassite god enters into the 


name of its owner Uzi-Sutah. The length of the inscription leaves no 
room for any symbols, but in shape, size, the style of the human figure, 
and the length of the inscription, the cylinder is characteristically 
Kassite. 

Of the two cylinders bearing the name of Kurigalzu, one belonged 
to his son, and one to Duriulmas, the son of his servant. Yet another 
is figured in DeClercq’s Collection, No. 257, of the same type, and be- 
longed to Iriba-Bin, son of Durulmas, probably the same as the owner 
of the previous seal. Here we have the Kassite type fixed by a series 
of four cylinders, one of Burnaburiash, father of Kurigalzu, one of 
Kurigalzu’s son, one of Kurigalzu’s servant’s son Duriulmas, and one 
of the son of Duriulmas, or Durulmas, thus giving us four generations. 
From one or more of these four cylinders we get the cross and the lozenge, 
and a bird like a dove or raven. A dozen other cylinders of this type 
could be mentioned, of which not less than half a dozen belong to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A very interesting cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
figured by General di Cesnola, Cyprus, pl. xxxi. fig. 3, is of this same 
type. It is of the usual size and has eight lines of inscription, and the 
usual standing figure, above which, separated by a line, are two 
winged sphinxes face to face. This is a new and surprising emblem, 
and it is not strange that it has led M. Menant to decide that this cylin- 
der must have been made as late as the time of the second Babylonian 
empire, under an archaizing influence, in imitation of the older cylin- 
ders. But it is not clear that such a cylinder, found in Cyprus, may 
not have been made there in the time of the Kassite dynasty, which 
was a very powerful one, and which must have extended its influence 
over the Syrian coast, and probably over Cyprus. In this case a 
Babylonian officer living in Cyprus might very well have had a seal 
made after the general style of his country, but the sphinxes would 
have been copied from the familiar Egyptian art which had spread all 
along the coast. Indeed, precisely this design of two sphinxes facing 
each other, is what we find in Phenician or Hittite cylinders, which 
probably go back earlier than this date. The two sphinxes have just the 
same relation to the figure under them as the two birds have in one of 
the Kassite cylinders. There would therefore be no reason for believ- 
ing this to be a bit of archaizing work of the age of Nabonidus, were 
it not that it is made of a blue chalcedony, which, so far as we know, 
came into use even later than Nabonidus; and that the ends are con- 
vex, another sign of later execution. 
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21. On the classification of oriental cylinders ; by Rev. Dr. W. 
H. Ward. 
In this paper an attempt was made to classify the known cylinders 


according to their national origin and age, separating the different 
designs, and suggesting a flexible method of enumerating them ina 


Museum. 


22. On the physiological correlations of certain linguistic 
radicals ; by Professor D. G. Brinton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of this paper a very brief abstract is as follows. The purpose of the 
paper is chiefly practical—to dissuade from the use, as signs of relation- 
ship between languages, of radicals between which and certain physi- 
ological processes correlations exist, in virtue of which a class of ar- 
ticulate sounds are strongly prompted by a class of functions. Imita- 
tive or onomatopoetic words are not here meant; such are the result, 
not of physiological correlation, but of conscious mimicry. They are 
words to which their signification is imparted by certain physiological 
processes, common to the race everywhere, and leading to the creation 
of the same signs with the same meaning in totally sundered linguistic 
stocks. These signs I would call ‘‘ physonyms,” and the process of 
their formation ‘‘ physonymous.” 

One of the best known and simplest examples is that of the wide- 
spread designation of ‘‘ mother” by such words as mama, nana, ana ; 
and of ‘‘ father” by such as papa, baba, tata. Its true explanation 
has been found to be that, in the infant’s first attempt to utter articu- 
late sounds, the consonants m, p, and t decidedly preponderate ; and the 
natural vowel, a, associated with these, yields the child’s first syllables. 
It repeats such sounds as ma-ma-ma or pa-pa-pa, without attaching 
any meaning to them ; the parents apply these sounds to themselves, 
and thus impart to them their signification. 

More curious and far-reaching is the correlation between the post- 
linguals (k and g) and words of direction and indication, as pointed out 
also by Winkler. His position could easily be strengthened by numer- 
ous further examples. K is at the basis of many roots that are local 
exponents ; with o, u, and a, it is the characteristic element in demon- 
stratives in all Dravidian, Malayan, Melanesian, and Polynesian 
tongues, in most Australian, and in many Ural-Altaic and American 
idioms. But the pre-linguals, ¢ and d, very rarely in primitive tongues 
are main signifiers of indication from and toward. 

Yet more remarkable are the contrary correlations of the nasals, n 
and m ; they denote a condition of rest, repose, and inward connection. 
The contrast of the two classes appears especially in the personal pro- 
nouns. In very many diverse languages, m and m are associated with 
the first person ; k, t, and d with the second; almost never the con- } 
trary. Thus, m and appear in the first person in all Indo-European 
tongues, all Ural-Altaic, over twenty African, and I should say more 
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than half the American ; further, in the Hamitic and Semitic groups, 
and in Australian and Dravidian. And with similar frequency are k, 
t, and d found in the second person. 

In various groups of unrelated languages, s is essentially demonstra- 
tive and locative ; this is explained by its alternation with k and g. 

In some American tongues we find significant phonetic elements— 
that is, certain simple sounds always attached to certain classes of per- 
ceptions (see my Essays of an Americanist, p. 394). 

We are driven to assume for these identities a correlation with phys- 
iological function, though we have not yet the material for its defini- 
tion. What we need for the proper solution of the problem is an ex- 
haustive collation of these physonymous radicals from all the lan- 
guages of the world, an arrangement of them into classes, and then a 
study of the relations which each class bears to the physiological reac- 
tions of the sounds to which it corresponds. 


23. On some causes of the Chinese anti-foreign riots of 1892- 
93; by Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Dr. Gracey presented to the Library of the Society a copy of a 
Chinese book entitled Causes of the riots etc., containing reproduc- 
tions (reduced in size) of some of the anti-foreign placards which are 
pasted on walls and otherwise published or circulated in China, and 
which can be found on sale at the Government book-stalls all over the 
country. 

The superstitious prejudices of the people render them an easy prey 
to designing leaders. The people in general are of a sufficiently literary 
turn to be open to literary influences. The literati themselves are the 
ruling class. In the course of centuries, they have become dema- 
gogues adept in inflaming the passions and directing the actions of the 
people by means of the printed sheet. The Honan province is a power- 
ful center for these evil forces and for their administration. From 
that center, what we might call a ‘tract operation” is conducted, 
which circulates books, placards, etc. gratuitously, and which can at 
any time produce simultaneous inspiration over all the Yangtse valley 
and widely over China besides. 

The volume is in itself an interesting specimen of the native art. It 
gives on the one page the placards, and on the opposite page descrip- 
tive letter-press in English, explaining the pictures, interpreting the 
legends inscribed on the various figures therein, and translating the 
other Chinese matter which the placards contain. All is thus rendered 
quite intelligible, and is a drastic exhibition of unprincipled scurrility 
and of a mendaciousness which is to us incredible. The pictures are 
rude, brightly colored, and often obscene ; but their obscenity is of a 
kind calculated to arouse in the native the passion of hatred rather 
than lust, and to occasion in us feelings of simple disgust and indigna- 
tion. Jesus is called the ‘‘ Hog ancestor” and is pictured as a hog. 
Christianity is called the ‘‘ Foreign devil religion ” and the ‘‘ Heavenly 
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Hog religion.” The missionaries are represented as grossly licentious; 
and are accused of kidnapping the Chinese children, ostensibly to put 
them into the Christian schools, but in reality in order that the foreign- 
ers may pluck out the children’s eyes and hearts wherewith to con- 
coct chemicals for making silver and gold. And so forth. 

The introduction to the book gives a good explanation of the book 
itself and of its relation to national political movements. Closely 
allied therewith are a couple of matters upon which Dr. Gracey adds a 
few words. 

1. The pensioned army. This is a deep and penetrating cause of 
ready disturbance and is a constant menace. The million or so of men 
who were pensioned at the close of the war of the Taiping rebellion 
were practically pauperized and supported in idleness. They became 
restless, and wandered over the country, lawless and violent. The 
opium den became the unit of their organized operations. Substitutes 
have been hypothecated on the death of the pensioners, and the govern- 
ment so corrupted that no administration has dared to arrest the out- 
flow from the national exchequer to this idle, vicious, and turbulent 
organization. 

2. The secret societies. One of these is the Kolao Hui, a military 
organization,—originally a benevolent one. It is recruited very exten- 
sively from among the soldiers of the war of the Taiping rebellion. In 
that army were a great many men from Honan, known as the Honan 
Braves. These men have been the important element in the organized 
conspiracy against foreigners, which domestically includes the reign- 


ing dynasty, who are opposed and hated as foreigners, being Tartar. 
The Government army is honeycombed with members of the secret 
society antagonistic to foreigners of all kinds. The Government may 
not know whether it can depend on the army in an emergency or not. 


24. An incident in the life of the illustrious Chinese Buddhist 
monk, Fa-hien; by Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


That Ancient India has no history is one of the most important 
general facts in the history of India, and one of those having the 
deepest significance. It means that the religious belief of the Hindu 
of antiquity—be he Pantheist, Buddhist, or what not—is so tinged 
with pessimism that the examples of public spirit and of faith in high 
endeavor which culminate, after generations, in a Cavour, a Bismarck, 
or a Lincoln, are almost grotesquely inconceivable. To comprehend 
fully the reasons why Ancient India is so barren of great personalities 
and of the noble records that should enshrine them for the memory of 
mankind—this is a first great step in the understanding of Hindu 
character. 

And yet, as nineteenth century students of Indic antiquity, we can- 
not help wishing that there were something in it a little more personal 
and tangible. It is indeed hard to “draw nigh” to the pale gods of 
the Rig-Veda; and as for Brahma, his very essence precludes it. If we 
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can never become intimate with any ancient Hindus themselves, we 
should like at least to know some men who have known them well. 
And we want something that was intentionally written for a record. 
All the more welcome, therefore, are the books, albeit written by 
foreigners, which were really meant for records, to wit: first, the 
Greek and Latin accounts which rest on the observations of the 
generals and followers of Alexander the Great, and on the information 
that flowed later to the great mart of Alexandria in the Nile Delta; 
second, the records of the Buddhist pilgrims from China; and third, 
those of the learned Chorasmian, Albiruni. To test the statements of F 
these foreign records on the touchstone of native evidence and of 
recent archzological discovery has been one of the most fascinating 
and rewarding tasks of Indology of the last few years. 

Of all the eminent ancient foreign visitors to India, the Chinese 
pilgrims seem to me to have the most peculiar claim to our sympathy 
and admiration. The Greeks came for gain and conquest. Not so the 
bold yet gentle followers of the great and gentle Buddha. Perhaps it 
will not tax your patience too severely, if I read you a few verses 
which were inspired by this feeling, and were written as a college 
exercise in English by one of my P&ali-students at Harvard University, 
Mr. Murray A. Potter, of San Francisco. 


THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS. 


Across the Gobi’s plains of burning sand 
They crept unmindful of the stifling air, 

Until at length they saw the temples fair 

And thronging marts of stately Samarcand. 

Not there they stopped; but on their little band 
Pursued its way o’er wind-swept passes bare 
And Pamir’s icy heights; their only care, 

Toreach at last the long-sought promised land. 


And now beneath the sacred Bo-tree’s shade, 
By fragrant winds of Magadha caressed, 
They humbly bowed themselves, and ever prayed 

That, like their noble teacher, Buddha blessed, 
When death their bodies to oblivion laid, 
They too might gain Nirvana’s endless rest. 


Before the close of the century that saw the life and works of Jesus, 
the importation of Buddhist books into China had already begun. 
Some of the converts were moved to undergo the great perils of a pil- 
grimage to India, in order to see the places sacred in Buddhist story, 
and especially the Bo-tree in Magadha. Of these pilgrims, the first to 
leave a record now accessible to us was Faé-hien. He started in the 
year 399 A. D. from Chang’an for India to procure complete copies 
of the Vinaya-pitaka, and after an absence of fourteen years returned 
to Nan-kin, translated some of the books, and wrote the account of his 
travels, 
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These travels have been translated from Chinese into English by 
Professor Legge of Oxford (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886); and to 
them he has prefixed a brief introduction, with details of the author’s 
life culled from a Chinese work named Memoirs of eminent monks, 
compiled in 519 A.D. Some of these I quote:— 

His surname, they tell us, was Kung, and he was a native of 
Wa-yang in P’ing-yang, which is still the name of a large department 
in Shan-hsi. He had three brothers older than himself: but, when 
they all died before shedding their first teeth, his father devoted him 
to the service of the Buddhist society, and had him entered as a 
Cramanera (‘novice’), still keeping him at home in the family. The 
little fellow fell dangerously ill, and the father sent him to the monas- 
tery, where he soon got well, and refused to return to his parents. 

When he was ten years old, his father died; and an uncle, consider- 
ing the widowed solitariness and helplessness of the mother, urged him 
to renounce the monastic life, and return to her; but the boy replied: 
‘“*T did not quit the family in compliance with my father’s wishes, but 
because I wished to be far from the dust and vulgar ways of life. This 
is why I chose monkhood.” The uncle approved of his words, and 
gave over urging him. When his mother also died, it appeared how 
great had been the affection for her of his fine nature; but after her 
burial he returned to the monastery. 

On one occasion, he was cutting rice with a score or two of his fellow 
disciples, when some hungry thieves came upon them to take away 
their grain by force. The other Crémanera’s all fled, but our young 
hero stood his ground, and said to the thieves, ‘“‘If you must have the 
grain, take what you please. But, sirs, it was your former neglect of 
charity that brought you to your present state of destitution; and now, 
again, you wish to rob others.* I am afraid that in the coming ages you 
will have still greater poverty and distress; I am sorry for you before- 
hand.” With these words he followed his companions to the monas- 
tery, while the thieves left the grain and went away, all the monks, of 
whom there were several hundred, doing homage to his conduct and 
courage. So far Professor Legge’s introduction. 

Now there are several considerations which move me to give full 
credence to this little incident: first, the character of the eminent monk 
of whom it is related; second, the general nature of the tradition by 
which it is handed down to us; and third, the intrinsic genuineness and 
correctness of the Buddhist doctrine which Fa-hien propounds to the 
thieves. When tested on the touchstone of the Buddhist Sutta-pitaka, 
this correctness is so striking that I am tempted to point out the pre- 
cise book and chapter which may have suggested to Fa-hien his ready, 
appropriate, and courageous words. 


idani puna pi papam eva karost. 


| 
* Precisely so the Bodhisat, for example, Jataka, vol i., p. 133**: especially, 
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It is found in one of the Five Nikayas, the Anguttara (iv. 197), and 
narrates how Mallika, the queen of Kosala, was rich, and high in the 
social scale, but yet of a very ugly face and bad figure. She approaches 
the Buddha to inquire the reason of her unhappy fate. She puts her 
question in characteristically Buddhist fashion: namely, in a kind of 
tabular form. She makes four combinations of the two matters of 
most import to many women, and asks: 


Why is a woman born ugly and poor ? 
“ 


rich ? 


2, 
3. beautiful and poor ? 
4 “ “ “ rich ? 


The passage has been translated for the third volume of the Harvard 
Oriental Series by Mr. H. C. Warren. From his version I read some 


parts:— 


‘“«*« Reverend Sir, what is the reason. and what is the cause, when a 

woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and indigent, 
r, needy, and low in the social scale ? 

‘* «Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and rich, 
wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale ? 

‘** Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possessed of surpassing 
loveliness, and indigent, r, needy, and low in the social scale ? 

‘«* Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive. pleasing, and possessed of surpassing 
loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale?’” 

[Skipping to Buddha’s answer to the seccnd question, which covers 
Mallika’s case. 

“* And, again, Mallika, when a woman has been irascible and vio- 
lent, and at every little thing said against her has felt spiteful, angry, 
een and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, and heartburn- 
ing; but has given alms to monks and Brahmans, of food, drink, build- 
ing-sites, carriages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling- 
houses, and lamps, and has not been of an envious disposition, nor felt 
envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
came to others, nor been furious and envious thereat; then, when she 
leaves that existence and comes to this one, wherever she may be born, 
she is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and rich, wealthy, 
affluent, and high in the social scale.’ * * * 

‘* When he had thus spoken, Mallika the queen replied to The Blessed 
One as follows: 

** «Since now, Reverend Sir, in a former existence I was irascible and 
violent. and at every little thing said against me felt spiteful, angry. 
enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, and heartburning, 
therefore am I now ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at. Since 
now, Reverend Sir, in a former existence I gave alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, scents, 
ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, therefore am I now 
rich, wealthy, and affluent. Since now, Reverend Sir, in a former 
existence I was not of an envious disposition, nor felt envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that came to 
others, nor was furious and envious thereat, therefore am I now high 
in the social scale. 

‘««# * * From this day forth I will not be irascible or violent, and 
though much be said against me, I will not feel spiteful, angry, en 
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raged, or sulky, nor manifest anger, hatred, and heartburning. I will 
give alms * * *, And I will not be of an envious disposition * * *.’” 


It is hardly to be doubted that Fa-hien was well read in the Buddhist 
scriptures; and it is fairly presumable that he knew this very story. 
Nevertheless, there is a long way between proving that a thing may be 
and that it must be. Indeed, there are passages in Sanskrit which 
may be held to contain the key-note of the monk’s warning. Thus, in 
Carfigadhara’s Paddhati,* no. 274, page 48, ed. Peterson, we read: 


bodhayanti na yacante bhiksdcaré grhe-grhe: 
diyatam diyatam nityam adatuh phalam idrgam. 


From house to house for alms they go. 
They beg not. No! they simply warn: 
An if thou givest not to me, 

My lot of beggar thine shall be. 


The indication of a not improbable source is the only point of my 
paper; and even that is not certain. But I hope I may not have asked 
your attention in vain.+ 


Postscript, dated June 1, 1894, to Prof. Haupt’s article on the 
Flood-tablet, above p. ev. 


I find that Prof. Sayce in his new book The “‘ Higher Criticism” and 
the Verdict of the Monuments (London, 1894), p. 110, has adopted Prof. 
Jensen’s translation, ‘what I have borne, where is it?” Prof, Sayce has 
also retained the erroneous translation of kima @ri mitxurat usallu, 
‘like the trunks of trees did the bodies float.’ He also reads Adra-kha- 
sis, with d, instead of Atra-khasis, explaining the name to mean ‘the 
reverently intelligent’ (1. c. p. 109). Line 164 (cf. NE. 141, n. 12) is 
translated, ‘the great goddess lifted up the mighty bow which Anu 
had made; eteziz, line 172, ‘ stood still’ (cf. Delitzsch’s Wérterbuch, 
250); line 178, * who except Ea can devise a speech ? 

To the foot-note (p. civ) concerning Peiser’s Babylonian map, add the 
reference : cf. also Alfred Jeremias, Izdubar-Nimrod (Leipzig, 1891), p. 
87, note. 


* Cf. Béhtlingk, Indische Spriiche,? no. 4489. 

+ ‘Professor Legge, on page 59, note, observes in passing: “I am surprised it 
does not end with the statement that she [mother Vais’akha] is to become a 
Buddha.” Some readers may be interested to know that it is a condition, sine qua 
non, for becoming a Buddha that the creature in question should be a human 
being and of the male sex. Jtthi-bhavam na gachanti, ‘the Buddhas are never 
of the female sex,’ says the Introduction to the Jataka, i. 45°, 
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Other papers were presented, as follows : 


25. On Ibrahim of Mosul, a study in Arabic literary tradition ; 
by Dr. F. D. Chester, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

o be published in the Journal, xvi. 261 ff. 

26. On the Arval-song, an ‘Aryan document; by Dr. E. W. 
Fay, of Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 

27. Studies in agglutination; by Dr. Fay. To be published in 
the American Journal of Philology, vol. xv. 

28. Influence of the Christian orient and of Byzantine civili- 
zation on Italy during the early middle age ; by Professor A. L. 
~ > ane Jr., of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, 

29. On the Kitib al-Matr of Al-Anziri; by Professor R. Gott- 
heil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. To be published 
in the Journal. 

30. On numerical formule in the Veda and their iy on 
Vedic criticism ; by Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr 
na Bryn Mawr, Pa. To be published in the Journal, xvi. 
275 ff. 

31. On the recently discovered tablet of Raman-nirari; by 
Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
To be published in the Journal. 

32. On contact between the eastern coast of Asia and the 
western coast of America in pre-historic times; by Rev. 8. D. 
Peet, of Good Hope, Illinois. 

33. Notes on Die altpersischen Keilinschriften of Weissbach 


and Bang; by Professor H. C. Tolman, of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Published in pamphlet form, 
as a supplement to his Old Persian Inscriptions. 

34. On foreign words in the Koran ; by Professor C. H. Toy, 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

35. On some points of Arabic Syntax; by Mr. W. Scott 
Watson, of Towerhill, N. J. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


December 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1894. 


TuE meeting of the American Oriental Society in Philadelphia, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1894, 
was held in accordance with a vote passed at the annual meeting 
in New York, March 29-31, 1894, which provided that a joint 
meeting should be held with various other associations. The 


committee to whom the arrangements for the joint meeting 
were entrusted having conferred with similar committees repre- 
senting the other associations which intended to participate in 
the meeting, it was decided that such joint meeting should be 
made commemorative of the services of the late Professor Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney, who had passed away on June 7, 1894. 
The following organizations took part in the joint meeting : 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Society OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS, 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, 

SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, 

ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


These societies held three joint sessions. 

On Thursday, December 27, at 12 m., the societies havin 
assembled in the large hall of the library of the University o 
Pennsylvania, addresses were made by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Actin 
Provost of the University, by Professor A. Marshall Elliott o 
the Johns Hopkins University, President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and saa, Boe ve! of the session, and by 

. Horace Howard Furness of Philadelphia. 
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At the close of the opening joint session the Local Committee 
announced the places of meeting of the various societies; a 
luncheon to be served to all members by the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; a dinner at six o’clock Pp. M., at one dollar per person, 
in the Bullitt Building, to which all were invited ; a reception by 
the Provost and Trustees in the Library Building of the Univer- 
sity from eight to eleven o’clock P. M.; an invitation to attend the 
monthly reception of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, from 
eight to eleven o’clock p. M.; and for Friday, December 28, an 
invitation to the gentlemen to attend a reception of the Penn 
Club from half-past nine to half-past eleven P. M. 

The second joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 10 a. m., and was devoted to the reading of 
papers. 

The third joint session was held in the same place on Friday, 
December 28, at 8 p.m. It was a Memorial Meeting in honor of 
William Dwight 

The programmes of the joint sessions, and of the separate 
meetings of the societies other than the American Oriental 
Society, will be found below. The papers commemorative of 
Professor Whitney will be published in a separate volume. 

Three separate sessions were held by the American Oriental 
Society : on Thursday, December 27, at 3.00 P. m.; on Friday, 
December 28, at 2.30 p.m.; and on Saturday, December 29, at 
10 a.m. It has been found impossible, owing to the fact that so 
many members of this Society are also members of other philo- 
logical associations and attended the other separate sessions, to 
prepare a complete list of those present at our separate sessions. 
A partial list follows : 


Adler, Cyrus Gilbert, H. L. Lawler, T. B. Steele, J. D. 
Barton, G. A. Gilman, D. C. Levias, C. Stratton, A. W. 
Batten, L. W. Gottheil, R. J. H. Lyman, B. S. Taylor, C. M. 
Binney, John Grape, J. Lyon, D. G. Taylor, J. P. 
Bloomfield, M. Hall, I. H. Macdonald, D. B. Tyler, C. M. 
Briggs, C. A. Harris, J. R. Mead, ©. M. Van Name, A. 
Buck, C. D. Harper, R. F. More, P. E. Ward, W. H. 
Culin, 8. Haupt, P. Myer, Isaac Webb, E. 
Deinard, E. Hazard, W. H. Oertel, H. Wheeler, B. I. 
Easton, M. W. Hilprecht, H. V. Olcott, G. N. White, J. W. 
Elwell, L. H. Hopkins, E.W. ‘Paton, L. B. Williams, T. 
Fay, E. W. Jackson, A. V. W. Perry, E. D. Wright, T. F. [54] 
Ferguson, H. Jastrow, M., Jr. Ramsay, F. P. 

Frothingham, A.L.,Jr. Lanman, C. R. Schmidt, Nathaniel 


The minutes of the last meeting, at New York, were read by 
the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, 
and accepted by the Society. 

Reports of officers being now in order, the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Professor Perry, of Columbia College, presented some of 
the correspondence of the year. 


Directors’ Report. exliii 


Professor E. E. Salisbury had written to thank the Society for the 
vote passed at its last meeting congratulating him on the near approach 
of his eightieth birthday. 

Mr. W. E. Coleman had written in reference to the Geographical Con- 
gress, which was held in San Francisco on May 4, 1894, at which he ~ 
was present as the representative of this Society. Mr. Coleman read at 
the Congress a paper on ‘Oriental Societies and Geographical Re- 
search,” and he states that this paper is to be printed in one of the bul- 
letins of the Congress. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a copy of the letter which he had 
sent to the International Congress of Orientalists, held at Geneva, Sep- 
tember 3-12, 1894, inviting that body to meet in this country in 1897. 

He also read a letter from Prof. A. H. Edgren of the University of 
Nebraska, stating that he had inscribed to Prof. Whitney’s memory his 
translation of Shakuntala, an advance copy of which he presents to the 
Society. 

He also read a letter from the Honorary Philological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, stating that he sends 20 copies of a fly-leaf 
exhibiting the system of transliteration which willin future be adhered 
to by the Asiatic Society of Bengal for all its publications. 


Reports on the Geneva Congress of Orientalists being called 
for, Professors R. J. H. Gottheil and A. V. W. Jackson 
responded. The former stated that a provisional report was made 
at the Congress of Edward Glaser’s most recent journey of dis- 
covery. Glaser brought home some 600 Saban inscriptions and 
a collection of rare Arabic MSS. The American delegates pre- 
sented the invitation extended by the American Oriental Society, 
but the Congress finally chose Paris for the next place of meeting. 
Professor Jackson stated that Professors Ascoli and Weber paid 
fitting tributes to the memory of Professor Whitney. 

No reports were presented by the Treasurer, the Librarian, or 
the Committee of Publication, such being due only at the annual 
meeting in Easter Week. 

‘ The Directors reported by their Scribe, Professor Perry, as 
ollows : 


1. That they recommended for election to Corporate Membership the 
following persons : 

Professor L. W. Batten, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr. Samuel N. Deinard, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Mr. Harry Westbrook Dunning, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. J. A. Kohut, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor W. Max Miiller, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Professor L. B. Paton, Hartford, Conn. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Mr. M. Victor Staley, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Charles Mellen Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. Albrecht Wirth, Chicago, Ill. [11] 


| 
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2. That they recommended that the next annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on Thursday, April 18, 1895, and the following day, the 
Committee of Arrangements to consist of Messrs. Van Name, Salisbury, 
Oertel, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

8. That they recommended that the report of deceased members be 
postponed until the April meeting. 

4. That they recommended that the next issue of Proceedings shall 
follow the April meeting. 

5. That the vacancy in the Publication Committee caused by the 
death of Professor Whitney had been filled by the appointment thereto 
of the Corresponding Secretary. 


Ballot being had, the persons recommended for election to 
membership were declared formally elected; and the other recom- 
mendations contained in the above report were unanimously 
adopted by the Society. 

On motion it was resolved that the minute passed at the last 
meeting in regard to the long and faithful services of Professor 
Lanman as Corresponding Secretary should be printed in the 
next issue of the Proceedings. 

The minute is as follows: 


VoTED :—That the American Oriental Society has heard with great 
regret that Professor Lanman feels himself obliged to decline re-election 
as Corresponding Secretary of this Society. With singular devotion 
and great faithfulness he has performed the difficult and engrossing 
duties of this office for the past ten years. During these years the con- 
duct of the work of the Society has been committed especially to his 
_ hands, and to his indefatigable efficiency its success has been to a very 
great extent due. The Society hereby expresses its hearty thanks to 
him for his faithful and self-sacrificing services, and gratefully recog- 
nizes his worthy succession to the two distinguislied scholars who pre- 
ceded him in this office. 


The Society passed a vote of thanks to the University of Penn- 
—— for their hospitality, and to the Local Committee for 
their efficient services, which had added so greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the members in attendance. 

This vote was in the nature of an affirmation of the vote of 
thanks passed at the joint session of Friday, December 28, which 
was as follows : 


The several Societies here assembled in the CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGISTS, viz.: 
THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS, 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY, 
THE SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, and 
THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


Hopkins, Notes on Dydus, Visnu, Varuna, and Rudra. cxlv 


unite in expressing their hearty thanks to the Provost and Trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania for their unstinted hospitality ; to the 
Local Committee, with its efficient Chairman and Secretary, for the 
considerate provision made for the convenience of every guest; and 
also to Dr. Horace Howard Furness for his memorable words of wel- 
come. They further desire to record their grateful recognition of the 
courtesies generously extended to them and their friends by 

THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

THE PENN CLUB, 

THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, 

THE ART CLUB, 

THE ACORN CLUB, and 

THE NEW CENTURY CLUB. 


Final adjournment was had on Saturday at 11.30 a. Mm. 


The following communications were presented : 


1. Notes on Dyjus, Visnu, Varuna, and Rudra, by Professor 
E. W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Brya Mawr, Penn. 


These notes we intended to present as the detailed verification of cer- 
tain views set forth in more popular form in a volume (now in press) 
on Indic religions. The appearance of Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda 
after we had sent the title of this paper to the committee has led us to 
modify the form in which the notes were first drawn up, and to extend 
the field which they cover to a review of the principles involved in 
interpretation. 

First, as to Dyaus, we will simply state the grounds on which we have 
claimed that Dyaus was never a supreme god of the Aryans. The 
various Aryan families have each their own chief god, and there is no 
supreme Dydaus or etymologically equivalent supreme form in Teutonic* 
or Slavic mythology. In Rome there is a Mars-piter as well as a Ju-piter. 
In India itself pitd is said of Dyaus no more than of other gods. More- 
over, the instances where Dyaus is called father make it evident that 
he is not regarded as a Supreme Father but as father paired with 
Mother Earth. Now there is no advanced Earth-cult in the Rig-Veda. 
At most, one has a poem to Earth, called Mother as a matter of course; 
but no worship of Earth as a great divinity over the gods is found. 
This is just the position taken by Dyaus. He is, as the visible sky, not 
the Father, but one of many ‘father’-gods. That he fathers gods 
means nothing in the hyperbolic phraseology of the Rig-Veda. The 
Dawn and Agvins are his sons; but dawn may be sired of sky without 
much praise.+ Indra destroys Dydus in v. 54. 2-4, though the latter 
is called his father, iv. 17. 4. In invocations Dyaus is grouped as one 


* Compare Bremer, I. F., iii. 301. 
+ So x. 45. 8, sky begets fire. 
¢ In x. 173. 6 Indra carries Dyaus as an ornament. 
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of many gods (i. 129.3; 136.6; iii. 51.5; 54.2; v. 46. 8; x. 63. 10, 
etc.),* or more often as one of the pair ‘sky and earth’ (iv. 51. 11; v. 
59. 1; vi. 70. 5-6; x. 10.5; 36. 2; 59. 7-10), ‘father and mother.’ But 
the natural sex of Dyaus as an impregnating bull (Dydwr vr’sd, v. 36. 5) 
is not so strong but that heaven and earth are regarded also as two 
sisters (i. 185. 5; iii. 54. 10).| Dydaus in v. 47. 7 is mere place, the high 
seat, and so in other passages (iii. 6. 3; x. 8.11). Dydaus, it is true, is 
called the great father, v. 71. 5 (‘ Fire brought great father Dyaus and 
rain,’ rasa), just as it is said that ‘great Dyaus’ is the norm of Indra’s 
strength (v. 57.5. ‘Dy&us Asura and earth’ both bow to Indra, v. 131. 
1). But how few and unimportant} are the cases where Dyaus is father 
can be estimated only when one considers how large is the work in 
which the few cases occur, and how many other gods are also called 
‘father’ : 

‘Father Dydus be sweetness to us,’ i. 90. 7. 

‘ Dyaus is my father, my mother is the Earth,’ i. 164. 33. 

‘ Dyaus is your father, Earth is your mother,’ i. 191. 6. 

‘Dyaus and Earth, father and mother,’ v. 43. 2. 

‘Father Dyaus, mother Earth, brother Fire, vi. 51. 5. 

‘ Wind, Earth, and father Dyaus grant us place,’ i. 89. 4. 

‘Father Dyaus give us treasure,’ iv. 1. 10. 

Often it is only in connection with nourishing Agni (fire) that Dyaus 
is lauded (vii. 7.5; x. 8. 11; 88. 2, 8). 

That to be father even of the gods is not to be a Supreme Father-God 
is evident from i. 69. 2: bhivo devindm pité putrah sdn, ‘being the 
son thou becamest the father of the gods,’ said of Agni. Other pas- 
sages which show how lightly ‘father’ is used are as follows: 

‘(Agni) is our un-aging father,’ v. 4. 2. 

‘Thou, O Agni, art our Prometheus, our father,’ i. 31. 10.§ 

‘Thou, O Indra, art our Prometheus, and like a father,’ vii. 29. 4. 

So Brhaspati is father; and Tvastar is father ; and Wind is father ; 
and Varuna is father; and Yama is father; and Soma is father; and 
Agni is father again in two or three passages ; and Indra in another is 
father and mother both. | 

They that claim an orginal supreme Aryan Father Sky must point to 
him onearly Aryan soil or in India. They cannot do this in either case. 


* iv. 57. 3; i. 94. 16 (ix. 98. 58); iii. 54. 19 (* May sky, earth, waters, air, sun, 
stars, hear us’); vii. 34. 23 (‘sky, earth, trees, and plants,’ invoked for wealth) ; 
vy. 41. 1, ete. 

+ Dyaus and Earth both ‘wet the sacrifice,’ and give food in i. 22.13. Dyaus 
bellows (thunders) only in i. 31. 4 (verse 10 as ‘ father’); v. 58.6; vi. 72.3. The 
Maruts pour out ‘the pail of Dyaus’ in v. 59. 8. 

¢ Scarce a touch of moral greatness exists in Dydus. In iv. 3. 5 he is grouped 
with Varuna as a sin-regarding god, but the exception is marked. 

§ Prometheus, Prdmatis. In the two verses preceding, ‘Dyaus and Earth’ are 
the parents of Agni himself. 

ji. 31. 10; ii. 5.1; viii, 98=87. 11. For the other cases see the Lexicon. 
Wind in x. 186. 2 is both father and brother. 
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There is then no evidence whatever that Dydus in the Rig-Veda is a deca- 
dent Supreme. The testimony shows that while the Slav raised Bhaga, 
and the Teuton raised Wotan-Odin, the Greek raised Zeus out of a group 
of gods to be chief. To the Hindu Dyaus was never supreme, but only 
one of many ‘ protectors’ ( pitaras, fathers); whose ‘ fatherhood’ is not 
more pronounced than is thatof other gods. If Zeus-Jupiter is supreme 
in the Greeco-Italic combination, this proves nothing for the Aryans in 
general. It is parallel to a supreme Slavic deity with Iranian and 
Indic representations who are not supreme, even as Dydaus is not 
supreme. 


Visnu: Oldenberg claims that Visnu’s strides are atmospheric; that 
the god is a space-god. But Visnu has not been regarded as a sun-god 
through predeliction for sun-gods, but because what little is said of 
him answers only to that conception. It is the rule in the Rig-Veda 
that the spirits of the departed live in the top of the sky, and Vigsnu is 
the first god to represent (what he continues to represent through later 
ages) the sun-home of souls.* Earth-souls, star-souls, moon-souls, plant- 
souls, these are oddities, rarities in the Rig-Veda. The sun-soul is, as 
it is later, the norm. Vignu is the Herdsman, like Helios, and in the 
Rig-Veda, like Sirya and like Fire, ‘the undeceived Herdsman’: vignur 
gopa ddabhyas, i. 22. 18; (agnir) ddabdho gopas, vi. 7. 7; (siryo) jagato 
gopas, vii. 60. 2. Inii. 1. 8 ‘ Vigsnu of the wide steps’ and Fire are one. 
The fastening of the world is ascribed in the first two passages to the 
Universal Agni and to Visnu in almost the same words. In i. 155 his 
highest step is most clearly in the sky. Imi. 154, the ‘ highest pada’ of 
Visnu can scarcely be other than the highest place in the top of the 
sky.t 

Oldenberg, chiefly on the strength of the one verse i. 154. 4, where 
Visnu holds the three-fold world, is quite confident that this god is a 
space-god (p. 139). It is evident that this theory is built upon the 
ritualistic conception of Visnu, rather than on that of the Rig-Veda. 
For vi-kram can scarcely mean anything else than step widely out ; 


* i, 154. 1, 5. 

+ Although Visnu’s name occurs about forty times in the family books, as a 
general thing he is lauded only in hymns to Indra, whose friendly subordinate he 
is (iv. 18. 11; viii. 10O=89, 12). He appears inconspicuously in connection with 
the Maruts in v. 87; ii. 34 (v. 3. 3, interpolated); viii. 20 and 40; and is named 
in hymns to Indra in ii. 22; vi. 17, 20, 21; viii. 3, 9, 12, 15, 66; otherwise only 
in a list of gods vii. 44 (as in lists of All-gods, iii. 54, 55; v. 46, 49, 50; vi. 48, 49, 
50; vii. 35, 36, 39, 40; viii. 25, 27, 31, 72); in one hymn to Indra-Agni, vii. 93 ; 
in one hymn to Agni alone, iv. 3, with which deity he is identified (above); and 
in one hymn to the Agvins, viii. 35, to whom he is joined (verse 14). In viii. 
29. 7 he is (not named) the wide-stepping god whose steps are where gods are. He 
is almost ignored in some families, notably in that of Vigvamitra (book iii). 
Among all he gets but two independent hymns, both in the collection of one 
family (vii. 99-100); and shares one hymn with Indra in another family book 
(vi. 69). 
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and the solar home of souls is too evidently connected with Visnu to 
be thrust aside as of no account. To the translation of the unique, and 
in all probability late verse, i. 154. 4, which speaks of Visnu ‘support- 
ing the threefold world,’ whence Oldenberg concludes that the ritualis- 
tic idea is the normal conception of the Rig-Veda, he gives this signifi- 
cant note (p. 228): ‘‘ Diese Vorstellung herrscht in den jiingeren Veden 
vor.” We say that this is significant because it indicates not only the 
author’s attitude, but a certain lack of historical sense, which detracts 
from the value of his work, and which we shall have occasion to notice 
again. Historically stated, the note should read: ‘‘This view is quite 
unique in the Rig-Veda, but prevails in later literature.” In accord- 
ance with this later view Oldenberg translates uwrugdyd as ‘lord of 
wide spaces,’ instead of ‘ wide-stepping,’ and ignores altogether those 
traits which make a solar deity of Visnu. These traits, indeed, are not 
very pronounced, but the reason for this is the one given in our recent 
essay on Henotheism. Visnu is no longer a natural phenomenon. He 
is a mystic god, the keeper of the souls of the dead, the first cover of 
real pantheism. Of his solar character remain the three steps, indi- 
cated by vi-kram, ‘step widely,’ one of which is located in the zenith, 
and the others cannot be downward or upward (which vi-kram would 
not express) but across from horizon to horizon. 


Varuna: In the forthcoming book to which we referred above, we 
have directed ourselves chiefly against the interpretation of Varuna as 
a Sole Supreme, either in the Veda or at any other stage of Aryan 
belief. We should, therefore, be very ready to welcome any cogent in- 
terpretation of Varuna as nature-god more distinct than ‘covering 
heaven.’ But though we find such an interpretation in Hillebrandt and 
Oldenberg, we must ask what grounds make them identify Varuna with 
the moon and why, above all, should it be necessary to ‘regard Varuna 
as a Semite.’ The first question is answered shortly if not satisfac- 
torily, because Sun and Moon make a natural pair, Mitra and Varuna. 
But so do heaven and sun, especially when one is informed that sun is 
the eye of heaven (Varuna). So that what little support is given to 
any nature-interpretation remains to uphold the Heaven-Varuna. But 
it is especially the assertion on p. 193 of Oldenberg’s Religion : ‘ The 
Indo-European people has taken this (whole) circle of gods (Mitra, 
Varuna and the Adityas) from elsewhere’ that must be examined. 
The first argument is that Varuna is not Aryan, not the same with 
Ouranos ; an old doubt, which is based on phonetics, always uncertain 
in proper names, and not even then in this case fully justified. The 
next argument is that since Varuna is moon (a bare assumption), the 
Indo-Europeans would have two moon-gods and two sun-gods. To this 
the only answer necessary is that names are not things, and that the 
same natural phenomenon may diverge into two distinct gods. The ‘five 
planets’ as Adityas have of course no support save the attraction of 
novelty. And then follows: ‘‘Is it then not probable that the Indo- 
Iranians have here borrowed something which they only half under- 
stood, from a neighboring people, which knew more about the starry 
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heaven, in all likelihood the Semites (or the Akkadians)?” Further : 
*“‘When one examines the gods of the Veda does one not receive the 
impression that this closed circle of light-gods separates itself as some- 
thing peculiar, strange, from the other gods of the Vedic Olympus?” 

And so Oldenberg, by a further series of questions, states indirectly 
that he regards Varuna as representative of an older higher culture, 
witness of a lively intercourse with a people that “at that time ” stood 
before the threshold of India. 

We have shown in our book that Mexico has as good and as natural 
a Varuna as had ever the Akkadians, to whose moon-bymn Oldenberg 
triumphantly refers as proof of his interrogations being an argument. 
Something of this sort has been suggested by Brunnhofer (see our 
paper The Dog in the Rig-Veda, A.J.P. xv. 158), who also wants to get 
rid of Varuna (for a different reason), and so ascribes him to Iran. 

Our last quotation from Oldenberg gives, however, the key of the 
argument. Varuna is not like the other Vedic gods. Whether this be 
reason enough for regarding him as an exotic we shall discuss below. 
But first, in order to the elucidation of Varuna, some other divinities 
must be discussed. What does Oldenberg make of Dawn and Acvins? 

The chief question in regard to Dawn is why she is not allowed to 
share in the soma. Oldenberg’s answer to this is that in the later 
ritual she is given an hymn, but not soma; hence, etc. The answer 
that the whole tone of the Dawn hymns separates them as sharply as 
does those of the two great Varuna hymns from the later ritual is quite 
overlooked. 

As to the Acvins they are to Oldenberg the morning and the evening 
stars. They had previously been identified with the Gemini by Weber 
and with Venus by Bollensen. Why are they now taken to be two 
disjunct stars? The proof for such a statement is offered solely in the 
phraseology of i. 181. 4 and v. 73.4; of which passages the first says 
that the Agvins are ‘born here and there’ (ihéha jatd), and the second 
that they are nénd jatéu, which Oldenberg chooses to translate 
‘‘getrennt geboren,” though the first verse of the same hymn shows 
that the words mean ‘in different places.’ Oldenberg himself warns 
against taking sporadic phrases as expressive of normal Vedic ideas. 
Let us see what is the normal tone of the Vedic poets in regard to their 
twin gods. But first to review Oldenberg’s argument. 1. The Acvins 
must be the (one) morning star, because only a morning star can be 
spoken of as accompanying dawn and sun-rise. 2. ‘‘ Only the duality 
does not suit this idea.” But ‘‘a very little change will make this all 
right,” and so, since “ the idea of a morning star cannot be separated 
from that of an evening star: this (evening star) is the second Acvin.” 
8. As evidence: they are said to be ‘born here and there,’ etv. (as 
above), and are praised at morn and eve. 

We pause here to give a truer picture of the Acvins according to the 
Rig-Veda : 

i. 157. 1: ‘‘ Agni is awake, the Sun rises, Dawn shines, the two 
Acvins have yoked their car to go.” 

i. 180. 1: ‘* You two Agvins accompany Dawn.” 
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i. 183. 2: ‘‘ You two Acvins accompany Dawn.” 
viii, 5. 2: ‘‘ You two Acvins accompany Dawn.” 

And so on, in many cases, the Acvins as a pair accompany the morn- 
ing light. Their united duality is a part of their being, no less pro- 
nounced than is their matutinality. But again, it is not twice, morn 
and eve, but thrice that they appear. In the first place they come to 
three soma-pressings (passim), and in the second they are represented 
as being in three different places. Compare viii. 8. 14: ‘‘If ye two 
Acvins are in the distance or in air ;” 22, ‘‘in many places ;” 23, ‘‘ Three 
places of the Acvins there are now revealed, formerly secret.” Three- 
fold is the nature of the dual Acvins for this very reason (compare 
i. 34). ‘At eve and at morn,’ ‘in east or in west’ (x. 40. 2; viii. 10. 5), 
is merely part of their excursion ‘round earth and heaven’ (viii. 22. 5, 
and often); exactly as the expression ‘called at morn and eve’ (x. 39. 1; 
40. 4, etc.) represents only a part of the three-fold calling (morn, noon, 
and night, v. 76. 3), ‘the sky, the mountain, and the waters’ are these 
three places (v. 76. 4). But above all they come always in union 
together (¢kasmin yoge samdné vii. 67. 8). 

On the basis of this simple juxtaposition of actual verses we are 
constrained to think that Oldenberg’s facile view is not in accordance 
with the extant texts. For we demand at least a little proof of the one 
star, a little evidence of the evening star. But what proof is offered? 
None other, besides what we have mentioned, save the ‘ parallel’ of 
Mitra Varuna as sun and moon, where Varuna is not proved to be 
moon, and a further comparison of the Agvins’ intercourse with Sirya 
as the equivalent of a Lithuanian folk-song, which must itself, in order 
to fit into Oldenberg’s interpretation of the Agvins, be ‘ interpreted’ in 
a novel Oldenbergian way ! 

Rudra: But the best, and worst, example of Oldenberg’s method is 
found in his treatment of Rudra. The hymns in Rudra’s honor 
are very few. It is impossible that any one writing about them should 
overlook any significant statement. One of these statements is as 
plain as it is conclusive, vii. 46. 3: ‘May thy lightning which, hurled 
down from the sky, passes along the earth, avoid us.’ Now what has 
Oldenberg to say about this celestial lightning-hurler, who is (ii. 33. 1) 
the father of the rain-bejeweled (v. 57. 4) storm-gods, the Maruts? 
‘Rudra is wont to be considered a tempest-god. He cannot at any 
rate have this meaning in the consciousness of the Vedic poets. The 
hymns to the Maruts show how in the Veda the tempestuous rush 
of the wind is described : the lightnings flash, the rain pours down. 
[ete.] Nothing of this sort is found in the Rudra hymns.” Rudra 
in ii. 33. 3 is the god who ‘“‘holds the vdjra in his arms,” and this 
vdjra can be no other than the didyit ‘ gleaming bolt’ (literally ‘light- 
ning’) of vii. 46. 3, regarded also as an arrow of his bow (ii. 38. 10). 
And what should the leader of the rain-giving Maruts do? He does not 
pour the rain; he hurls the lightning. But when it is said (v. 58. 7): 
‘the sons of Rudra make rain of their sweat,’ is not Rudra implicated, 
at least as an ethereal or atmospheric god? But, to pass this point and 
return to the verse: (Rudra’s) ‘lightning hurled from the sky passes 
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along the earth.’ How does Oldenberg, who interprets Rudra as an Old 
Man of the Mountains without any celestial attributes, explain this? 
He does not even allude toit! He wanders off to Brahmanas and 
Siitras to explain the ‘mountain-nature’ and the medicines of this 
lightning-god of the sky, and to interpret his bolt as wind (pp. 217 ff.), 
till, after one page devoted to Rudra in the Rig-Veda, and six to the 
later Rudra, he comes to this result: ‘‘ We have before us here, I think, 
a relation of those European types whose nature Mannhardt has devel- 
oped in so masterly a way, Fauni and Silvani, wood-men, wild people. 
From the desert, from mountain and wood come the sickness-spirits or 
darts of sickness to human abodes. These are the hosts or the shafts 
of Rudra, who dwells in the mountains.” 

We are far from denying the possibility of such an origin for much 
in Rudra’s later nature, for Rudra in the later age is Civa, the folk-god. 
But where there are but four hymns to Rudra in the Rig-Veda, and one 
of them (vii. 46) represents him as a celestial god, not even mentioning 
mountains ; another praises him as ‘ bright as the sun, shining as gold,’ 
also without an allusion to mountains (i. 43; 5, like sun and gold); a 
third calls him ‘the boar of the sky’ and speaks of averting celes- 
tial wrath, also without an allusion to mountains; and the fourth calls 
him the god ‘that bears lightning in his arms’ (above), and speaks of 
the (jdlasa) cure that ‘carries off the celestial hurt,’ and of Rudra’s 
storming like a wild bull, a warrior aloft upon his car (ii. 33. 7, 11), also 
without an allusion to mountains—in these circumstances we main- 
tain that to represent Rudra as an original Old Man of the Mountains, 
portrayed in his primitive nature in later texts, and in a secondary 
nature in the Rig-Veda, is unhistorical. 

But Oldenberg lays much stress on the ‘ medicines’? This, however, 
proves nothing to the purpose, for to the Vedic seers the waters are 
medicines. Because Rudra as a Marut-leader is a water-causing god, 
therefore he is medicinally potent. What idea is connected with the 
word for medicine in the Rig-Veda? Compare i. 23. 20 ‘‘all medicines 
are in the waters” (apsi antdr vigvdni bhesaja). In i. 89. 4, Wind, 
Earth and Father Dydus are besought for medicines, along with the 
Acvins. Of which gods are used the verbs ‘to heal with medicine’? 
With one exception only, the dewy Acvins.* Are these, therefore, 
mountain-gods as well as separated stars? If we do not err, only 
hyperbolic Soma, the waters, the Acvins, and Rudra are called ‘ physi- 
cians.’ And if the last is ‘the best physician’ is it not because he is 
most responsible for ‘‘ the waters which are the physicians” (vi. 50. 7)? 
Can, in any circumstances, this, the Rik view, be calmly shoved over- 
board and the “‘true interpretation” of Rudra be one based on later 
texts, where the earthly pest-gods of the un-Aryan peoples have crept 
in and coalesced with the Vedic celestial ‘pest and healing’ god? 
Does not Helios in Greece send pest and is he not a saviour too? Is it 


* In viii. 79=68. 2 (compare viii. 72=61. 17; x. 175. 2) Soma as priest and 
poet heals (bhisdkti; the other verbs bhisajy and bhisnajy are used of the Agvins). 
In vi. 74. 3 Soma and Rudra have all medicines. 
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more scientific to be less historical? Let us see how the Vedic poet 
represents sickness and healing: ‘‘O Agni, keep off enemies, destroy 
sickness and demons, let out for us a quantity of water from the ocean 
of the sky” (x. 98. 12). For not only Rudra (Lightning) but the universal 
Agni, Fire, ‘‘sends down rain from the sky” (ib. 10); and this whole 
hymn shows that the medicines against sickness are the rains. More- 
over, when Wind is besought to ‘bring medicine’ how is it done? 
‘* Wind blow medicine hither, blow away hurt, for thou hast all medi- 
cines, and goest as the messenger of the gods . . . and may the gods 
bring help hither and the hosts of Maruts” (x. 187. 3, 5), for ‘the 
waters are curative, the waters drive away sickness, the waters cure 
everything, may they bring thee cure” (ib. 6). And that this is the 
regular view of the Vedic seers shows another passage: ‘‘ May we be 
with you, O Maruts, when the water streams down health and medi- 
cine” (v. 53. 14). In viii. 20. 25 medicine is in the Indus, in the Asikni, 
in the seas, and pdrvatesu, which, considering the preceding verse, 
‘* Maruts, bring us to your Marut-medicine,” must be rather cloud than 
hill, and here the ‘‘ Maruts, sons of Rudra,” also bring cure (ib. 17. 26). 
What says the poet directly? ‘‘From the sky come the medicines” 
(x. 59. 9, divdg caranti bhesaja). And it is only as dew-gods that the 
Acvins are physicians in the eyes of the Vedic poets: ‘‘ When ye two 
mount your car ye wet our realm with sweet ghee—ye heal with your 
medicines” (i. 157. 2, 6). In a word, Rudra as lightning and medicine 
god remains a thunder-storm god in strict accordance with the dogmas 
of the Vedic poets. One may indulge in any speculation as to his pre- 
Vedic nature without affecting the Rig-Vedic conception of him; and 
one may interpret the later Carva-Bhava-Civa mixture as one chooses, 
but the Vedic Rudra is not this conglomerate. 

Having thus obtained the key to Oldenberg’s method, we are in a 
position to understand the meaning of the interrogation in regard to 
Varuna. ‘‘Is he not a god quite different to the ritualistic gods, and 
consequently ought we not to condemn him as an alien, because he 
does not fit into our conception of the Rig-Veda?” This is what is 
intended. In answer we say: ‘‘ Well, yes, Varuna in some hymns is 
not like the ritualistic gods, and Xenophanes’ God is not like the gods 
of Aristophanes ; but that is no reason for supposing that Xenophanes 
borrowed from the Akkadians.” 

Varuna has been more misrepresented than any god of the Rig-Veda. 
There are at least three Varunas, all distinct variations under the same 
name. The last of these is the pantheistic Varuna of the Atharva, who 
is quite other than the quasi-monotheistic god of the Rik. 

The Rig-Veda contaii:zs two hymns to Varuna that are of exalted, 
almost monotheistic color. Other Varuna hymns represent him as a 
water-god chiefly, and do not give him a very lofty position. ‘‘ He 
upsets a water-keg and makes heaven, air and earth stream with rain. 
The king of creation wets the ground... ,” or “ Varuna lets the 
streams flow ”—such traits he shares with Parjanya, and in most of the 
hymns to him he does just what Rudra does in another fashion, sends 
rain which heals from hurts (sin), though the rainy side is vigorously 
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suppressed by some admirers. There is quite enough of it, however, in 
the Rig-Veda to show that Varuna is like the other gods, and to nullify 
the force of the appeal that is meant to oust him. Varuna rises to a 
great height, but he still drips water wherever he goes, and there is no 
reason for making the Semites or the Akkadians responsible for him. 

One last specimen of unhistorical interpretation may be given. In a 
burial-hymn of the Rig-Veda the dead man is addressed thus: ‘‘ Enter 
now into Mother Earth, the earth wide and kindly. May she, a maid 
soft as wool, guard thee from Destruction’s lap Nirrti (‘ going out,’ like 
Nirvana, ‘ blowing out’). Open, O Earth, harm him not, be easy of 
access, easy of approach to this man. As a mother (covers) her son 
with the hem of her garment, so enfuld him (open for him), O Earth.” 
Then the pillars and props of the grave are mentioned, and a clod of 
earth is cast down by the speaker of the hymn. The later hymns to 
the Manes (shown to be late by their content) have already knowledge 
of cremation as well as burial ; and in the later ritual-age cremation is 
the only rite for adults. Now Oldenberg must needs equate the Rig- 
Veda with the ritual, and on beginning his description of the Vedic 
funeral, he says (p. 570): ‘‘Cremation was the customary form of 
funeral though not the universal one”! In regard to the so clear 
allusion to burial given in the verses above he adds: ‘‘ It can just as 
well refer to cremation” (p. 571). It certainly can be forced to refer to 
cremation, and that is what the later ritualists did with it in arranging 
the ritual (Roth, Z.D.M.G. viii. 467), but it seems a pity to adopt nowa- 
days their point of view. 

We trust that the exception which we have taken to Oldenberg’s 
method, as exhibited in these instances, will not be accepted as a 
general depreciation of the clever and learned work in which that 
method is implicitly manifested. Especially in the latter part the book 
is one of great value, fruitful in reasonable suggestions and com- 
prehensive in its elucidation of the cult. Here there is by no means so 
much to stickle at as in the first part, which aims at presenting the 
Vedic religion as a whole, without due historical distinction between 
the Brahmanic age and belief as these are known in extant literature 
and the age and belief of the Rig-Veda. For it is one thing to say that 
the Rig-Veda is the product of a Brahmanic age (to that we should 
agree with some reservations), and another to say that this Brahmanic 
age is the Brahmanic age of extant Brihmanas. The extant Brah- 
manas, and even the Atharva-Veda, represent a period so removed 
from that of the Rig-Veda that the god who in the Rig-Veda is not yet 
developed as chief god is in the Brahmanas and Atharvan already an 
antiquated figure-head with whom other newer ritualistic gods are 
identified to ensure their respectability. 

But, although the cult-part of Oldenberg’s Religion des Veda (the 
radical error lurks even in the title, for there is no one religion of the 
Veda) is free from the grosser confusion of Brahmanic and Vedic views, 
to which we have called attention, there are yet several points even 
here which seem to demand a word of tentative criticism. For in- 
stance, we are not sure that Oldenberg is wrong and that we are right 
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in this regard, but to us it seems as if too much stress had been laid 
upon totemism. On page 85, our learned author, who is perhaps too 
well read in modern anthropology, seems to give the absolute dictum 
that animal names of persons and clans imply totemism. This is no 
longer a new theory. On the contrary, taken in so universal an appli- 
cation it is a theory already on the wane, and it seems to us injudi- 
cious to apply it at random to the Rig-Veda. Asa means of explana- 
tion it requires great circumspection, as is evinced by the practice of 
the American Indians, among whom it is a well-known fact that animal 
names not of totemistic origin are given, although many of the tribes 
do have totem-names. For example, in the Rig-Veda, Cucumber and 
Tortoise certainly appear to indicate totemism. But when we hear that 
Mr. Cucumber was so called because of his numerous family we must 
remain in doubt whether this was not the real reason. Such family 
events are apt to receive the mocking admiration of contemporaries. 
Again, Mr. Tortoise is the son of Grtsamada, a name smacking strongly 
of the sacrifice, a thoroughly priestly name, and it is not his ancestor 
but his son who is called Tortoise, very likely because he was slow. 
The descendants of this son will be called ‘sons of the tortoise,’ but 
there is no proof of totemism ; on the contrary, there is here direct 
evidence that totemistic appearance may be found without totemism. 
We can scarcely believe that Grtsamada’s ritualistically educated son 
ever worshipped the tortoise. 

Clearly enough, it is in the later literature that one is brought into 
closest rapport with the anthropological data of other peoples. This is 
due to the fact that the more the Hindus penetrated into India the 
more they absorbed the cult of the un-Aryan nations, and it is from 
these rather than from the refined priestliness of the Rig-Vedic Aryans 
that one may get parallels to the conceptions of Cis-Indic barbarians. 
All the more reason is there for not confounding Rig-Veda and Brah- 
manas. A rough-and-ready jumbling of Rik and Sitra will not, as it 
seems to us, be productive of any definitive results. Thus, to interpret 
(p. 328) the sacrifice as ‘‘ big medicine” (to use the corresponding phrase 
of the American Indians), is in our opinion as unwise and as opposed 
to the notions of the Rig-Veda as it is wise and legitimate in the pre- 
sentation of Brahmanic theosophy. 

The modern character of Oldenberg’s work (we refer to the first part) 
will make it popular with anthropologists, and we may expect to hear 
it cited for a long time as authority for anti-solar mythologists. The 
more we study primitive religion, however, the more we are likely to 
learn that religion is not all from one seed, and that solar deities after 
all have existed and do exist. To convert the Vedic gods into giants 
and dwarfs, or cast them out of India because they refuse either to 
conform to the anthropological model or to adapt themselves to the 
Procrustean bed of the later ritual is equally unhistorical. It would 
be more conducive to a true view to go through the history of each 
god, pointing out how and where the striking differences arise, which 
may be seen in the earlier and later conceptions of his character. 
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2. The Sanskrit Root manth-, math- in Avestan ; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York. 


The Sanskrit root manth- math- ‘to shake, agitate, cause concussion, 
crush, bruise,’ has apparently heretofore not been quotable in the 
Avesta ; its existence in Avestan, however, may now be shown from 
one of the fragments in the Farhang Zand-Pahlavi, p. 7, ll. 6-10 (Hosh- 
enji and Haug, Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, pp. 7 and 48; Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, traduction iii. p. 14). The passage, though corrupt in 
its syntax, apparently alludes to certain penalties incurred by acts of 
assault and battery, or in consequence of injuries carelessly inflicted 
upon a corpse in moving it from the kata or receiving vault to the 
Tower of Silence. The latter suggestion is Geldner’s, after Dastur 
Hoshenji. The text runs 


nars vaghdhanem 

astem aévd mastravandm 

vispaca yO mastraghndm amdsta 
hvaré-cithandm aétéé anyé cikayuto. 


With due allowance for the wretched syntax, aévd and the uncertain 
aétéé, this may be rendered : 


‘(As for) the head of a man— 

Whosoever has crushed a single bone of the skull, 
And he that has crushed all (the bones) of the skull, 
Shall pay (du.) the penalty of a wound as the others.’ 


Such at least is the sense one may gather from the Pahlavi version 
dé vanaskar vaghtan gabrda bard stimbénd . . ast aévak mastarg . . . zag 
hamdi zanisnd min mastarg dar sift ‘if a sinner crush the head of a 
man—a single bone—every blow which pierces the skull.’ Compare 
also Darmesteter loc. cit. 

Even though the sentence-structure be faulty, the general meaning 
is plain, and the verb amdsta in the third line of the Avestan fragment 
contains the looked-for root. The form is an aorist mid. 3 sg., either 
root-aorist a-mdth-ta, or s-aorist a-mdth-s-ta, cf. Skt. didnsta ( 4/tan ‘ to 
stretch,’) and mdista, Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 882 a. For the 
Avestan phonetic laws that come into consideration see Bartholomae, 
Handbuch d. alteran. Dialekte, 148 c, and Jackson, Avesta Grammar, 
I., 151, 46. 

The newly-found Avestan root which here describes the injuring or 
crushing of the head is employed quite similarly in Sanskrit with 
regard to the demon Namuci slain by Indra: RV. v. 30. 8 giro dasdsya 
nadmucer mathdydn and RV. vi. 20. 6 pra gyend nd madirdm angim as- 
mai giro dasdsya ndmucer mathdydn. Cf. also AV. vii. 50. 5, of a wolf 


shaking a sheep: dvimh vrko ydtha mdathat. 
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3. Two Problems in Sanskrit Grammar ; by Professor Maurice 
Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


1. On the instrumentals in nd from stems in man (mahind, varind, 
prathind, bhind, etc.). 

This problem has been discussed very frequently, the previous treat- 
ments being recorded by Professor Collitz, Bezzenberger’s Beitraege, 
xviii. 231 ff. There is no occasion for reviewing these here, since the 
present essay approaches the subject from a point of view radically 
different from that of the preceding attempts. 

We start from mahind, by far the most common of these words: it 
occurs 35 times in the Rig-Veda. All the occurrences are restricted to 
two metrical types. First, in octosyllabic pidas the word occupies the 
fourth, fifth and sixth syllables. There are four cases of this kind, iii. 
59. 7; viii. 12. 23; 68.3; x. 119. 8, e. g., iii. 59.7: abhi yd mahind divam. 

Secondly, in the other 31 cases (for which see Grassmann) the word 
follows immediately upon the caesura of a tristubh-jagati-pida, no 
matter whether the caesura is after the fourth or fifth syllable. The 
following examples may illustrate the situation : 


i. 173. 6: pra ydd itthd | mahind nrbhyo dsti (trigtubh). 

ii. 17.2: ¢irsdni | mahind praty amuficata (jagati). 
iii. 6.2: divdg cit agne | mahind prthivydh (trigtubh). 

vi. 68.9: yd urvi | mahind mahivratah (jagati).* 


Both positions are, metrically speaking, critical. The second half of 
octosyllabic padas is regularly iambic (see Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des 
Rig-Veda, p. 8); the caesura in trigstubh-jagati padas is regularly fol- 
lowed by an anapaest (~ ~ —) (ibid. p. 56). It is evident at once that 
the regular instrumental mahimnd, a bacchius (~ — —), could not, 
without violating the two general metrical laws, stand in these positions, 
and yet the facts show that there was a marked lexical and stylistic 
need for such a word in that very position.+ 

There is one other closely related word, equally unfit for these posi- 
tions in the metrical line, namely mahn4, occurring 34 times in the RV. 
This is the true metrical complement of mahind.t It occurs either at 
the end of trigtubh lines (7 times), where the final — = is needed, e. g., 
RV. ii. 85. 2: apdsh ndpdd asurydsya mahn4,§ or before the caesura in 


* Of the three cases of mahimnd in the RV. only one holds this position, i. 59. 
1, vaigvanaré | mahimnd vigvdksitih ; the remaining two appear before the caesura, 
where they are free to stand (vi. 61. 13; x. 88, 14). 

+ The AV., whose diction is less hieratic and in closer contact with popular 
speéch, whose metres are far less trammelled, reads at iv. 30. 8 (var. of RV. x. 
125. 8) et@vatt | mahimnd babhava. 

t Cf. e. g. RV. vii. 60. 10, déksasya cin mahind mrlaté nah, with iii. 62. 17, 
mahné déksasya rajathah. Cf. also RV. v. 87. 2%, pré yé | mahind yé ca nt 
svaydm, with the fourth pada of the same stanza, mahn@ tdd esam ddhrstaso na 
*drayah. 

§ The remaining passages of this sort are: RV. i. 174. 4; ii. 28.1; vi. 66. 5; 
viii. 100. 4; x. 55. 7; 89.1. 
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all of the remaining cases, except four (ii. 3. 2; iv. 2. 1; vi. 21. 2; x. 6. 

7). It is unnecessary for our purpose here to define the relations of the 

spondaic mahnd to the types prevalent in the divisions before the caesura, 

since these are liberal enough to accommodate any group of two sylla- 
bles no matter what their quantity may be (see Oldenberg’s tables, ibid. 
pp. 14, 49 ff.). 

Now the form mahnd4 is an isolated instrumental,* and we may at 
once permit ourselves to be struck with the peculiar fact that the 
‘dropping’ of the m in mahimné is also a matter which concerns the 
instrumental only. I assume that mahind is a contaminated (blend) 
form of mahné and mahimnd, instigated, or elevated to a position of 
prominence, by the obvious metrical and stylistic conveniences briefly 
sketched above. 

The word mahind means ‘with greatness.’ The former considera- 
tions of the problem have failed to take note of the semantic character 
of the remaining words that are involved in the discussion: varind 
means, ‘with extent’; prathind, ‘with extent’, and bhind, again, 
‘with greatness’. These are so obviously congenerict with mahind as 
to suggest at once that they were patterned after it. This is shown 
strikingly by TS. iv. 7. 2. 1 = MS. ii. 11. 2=VS. xviii. 4, where three of 
these four nouns succeed each other in a liturgical formula, and that, 
too, not in their instrumental form, but in the nominative singular, 
eliminating thus the suspicion that the peculiar form of the instru- 
mental is the cause of their appearance in company. The passage 
reads, mahimd ca me varimd ca me prathimad ca me. . . yajfiéna 
kalpantidm ‘may greatness, and scope, and breadth . . . form them- 
selves for me with the sacrifice.’. 

The only remaining form, prend, seems in every way out of agree- 
ment. The form occurs twice, and is taken as an instrumental from 
premdn ‘love.’ It is permitted, of course, to assume that by this time 
instrumentals in né from stems in mdn had asserted themselves unto 
freedom and independent initiative. But the meaning of the word is 
not at all certain, though Sfiyana at RV. x. 71. 1 explains it as equal to 

premna * with Vedic loss of m’ (makdralopag chandasah). 

We may finally note as a curiosum that the form draghmd, RV. x. 
70. 4, which is usually discussed in this connection as an instrumental 
from draighmdn (Saéyana, drdghimnd) is again lexically congeneric 
(‘with length’) with the group in n4; a corresponding nominative 
draghma (MS.), drdghimad (VS.), and dradghuyd (TS.) figures in the 
liturgical formula excerpted above along with the other designations 
of extent. 


* We may perhaps assume that it represents an ancient heteroclitic declension, 
together with the stem mdhas for the casus recti. 

¢ See for this term and the linguistic principles involved our two essays On 
adaptation of suffixes in congeneric classes of substantives, Am. Journ. Phil., xii. 
1 f£, and On the so-called root-determinatives in the Indo-European languages, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ff. 
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2. On the relation of the vowel-groups wr and ur to ir and ir in Sanskrit. 
De Saussure’s theory of dissyllabic roots (Mémoire sur le systéme 
primitif des voyelles, pp. 239 ff.) has yielded the result that the San- 
skrit vowel-groups ir (before consonants) and ir (before vowels) are now 
generally, though not universally, regarded as the reduced, low-tone, 
forms, (I. E. #) corresponding to SK. dri (I. E. éra*), Thus the root- 
forms fir in tir-tvd, and tir in tir-dti are regarded as weak form of the 
dissyllabic root tari in tari-tum, precisely as kr in kr-tvd is the weak 
form of kar in kdr-tum. De Saussure, ibid. p. 244, has also hinted at 
the correct explanation of the groups ar and ur, and it is the object of 
these lines to present the subject in clearer outline, and to illustrate it 
by additional materials. 
First of all we must eliminate one source of the groups @r and ur. 
The groups ir and ir never occur after labials when they represent 
I. E. r: only ir and ur are found. Thus the desiderative which has 


for some reason generalized the long reduced vowels i, a, ir, and ar 
never exhibits ir after a labial. A root beginning with a non-labial 
may exhibit either ir or dr (titirsati and tétirsati), a root beginning 
with a labial can have only ar, not ir (bubhirsati from bhr ‘ carry’); 
ef. Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus, ii. 229. The forms ar and ur, in roots 
beginning with labials are, therefore, otiose as far as their labial color- 
ing is concerned ; they may be = ir and ir, labialized by the initial con- 
sonant. On the other hand, the presence of the labial initial may be 
fortuitous, and the labial color of ar and ur may be organic, just as in 
roots that do not show the labial: each case must be judged by itself. 
Aside from labializing influences the Sk. groups ar and ur are the 
reduced vowel-forms (I. E. rh), occurring respectively before conso- 
nants and vowels, of the strong forms Sk. dri (I. E. érii). This may be 


stated in the following proportion : 
ar and ur: dri = ir and ir: dri-t 


* Perhaps also érd ; see the author in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen 


Gesellschaft, xlviii, p. 578. 

+ One may suppose that this lingual vowel was accompanied by some rounding 
of the lips even in proethnic times. 

¢ There is a marked difference between the strong types dra and dri. The 
former occurs before vowels in the form drv; the type dri never oceurs before 
vowels in the form dry; instead the monosyllabic ar appears. Thus the Avestan 
stem ta“rv-aya by the side of SK. taru-te, but there is no tary- anywhere to 


match tari-tum, tart-tar, etc. The varying quantity of the u of dri is interest- 
ing, because it shows that the long t of art is not of an origin radically differ- 
ent from that of the t of art, and is not the rvot-determinative 7 (I. E. t) which 
has crowded out %(I. E 2). Thus in reference to Brugmann, Grundriss ii, pp. 
896, 931; ef. our remarks Z.D.M.G. xlviii. 578. From what source, or what style 
of root-determinative can téra-sas (by the side of tdru-sa), vara-tdér and vdratha, 
jératha, etc., have derived their 7? Unless we assume purely metrical lengthen- 


ing we are compelled to acknowledge both ari and ari as I. K. types, erat and erp. 
This is, of course equally true of ant (=I. E. ana), ete. 
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The history of these vocalic relations may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing list : 
tdri-,tarv-: tir, tur ‘ pass.’ 


The base taru occurs in the verbal forms, Vedic taru-te, taru-gema, 
tdru-sante. This is the anteconsonantal form. The antevocalic form 
is tarv- in Avestan ta“rvaya ‘ overcome’ (e.g. ta“rv-ayeni, Yasht xiv.4). 
Nominal forms are numerous: tdéru-s, tdru-sa, taru-tar, tdru-tra, per- 
haps also, tdru-,tdru-na and tdri-sas. Further, tsdru-, if the root tsar 
is a contamination of tar and sar, as I have assumed (Indogermanische 
Forschungen, iv. 72).* The reduced forms, ante-consonantal vi¢va-tar(g), 
su-pra-tir(s), tir-td, tiir-nd, vigvd-tir-ti, -tir-ya, ta-tur-gati, tir-ni; 
ante-vocalic tur-dti, tur-dte, tdr-tur-dna, (ap-) tir-am, tir-a, turd-na, 
tur-i, td-tur-i, tar-tur-a. 

Cf. the dissyllabic base in i: -tari-tar, tari-sdni, tari-tum with the 
reduced forms, anteconsonantal ftir-nd, tir-tvd, ti-tir-sa, and ante- 
vocalic tir-dti, ti-tir-us, -tir-am, -tir-e, etc. The materials, of them- 
selves, yield the proportion : 


tari (tarv): tir, tur = tari: tir, tir. 


2. jérii, jarv: jar, jur ‘ waste, grow old.’ 

The Rig-Veda has jdriitha ‘ waste’, as the name of a personified force, 
destroyed by Agni (cf. his epithet a-jird ‘ not wasting away ’t); see RV. 
vii. i. 7; 9.6; x. 80.3. The antevocalic strong form appears in Avestan 
za”“rv-a ‘old age’; cf. zrv-an ‘time’.t The anteconsonantal weak form 
in jar-yati, jir-nd, jir-ni, and amd-jar(s) ‘aging at home’. The ante- 
vocalic weak form in jur-dti, jd-gur-i, a-jir-am. Cf. with this jari- 
mdn: jir-nd. The weak antevocalic form perhaps in a-jir-d (see above). 
Again we may state the proportion : 


jarit : jar, jur =jari: jir. 
8. cdru, garv: ‘crush’. 


The strong anteconsonantal ¢dru-s ‘missile’; antevocalic ¢arv-d, 
Avestan sa“rv-a ‘god of destruction’, The weak anteconsonantal 
form ¢ir-td (RV. i. 174. 6) ‘slain’. Cf. on the other hand the infinitive 
¢dri-tos with ¢ir-nd and ¢ir-td. 


4. caru, carv: cir ‘ grind’. 


This root presents the relation very clearly. Anteconsonantal strong 
cart-s ‘ porridge’ ; antevocalic cdrv-ati, carv-ayati ‘grind, chew’. The 


* Of. repb-cxerar* vocei, tepb-oxeto* éreipero (Hesych). 

+ The word is ordinarily, but doubtfully, compared with Lat. agilis ‘agile’, and 
derived from the root aj ‘ drive’. 

t Cf. also Greek ypai-s (Attic), ypyi-s (Lonic), ypnb-s (poetic), as evidence of u 
in the second syllable. 
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weak form in ciir-na ‘ground, flour’. The congeneric root bharv, in 
bharv-ati ‘chew’, Avestan as-bo“rv-a ‘eating much’, is in some way 
related to this root, but no weak forms of the root occur.* 


5. karu, karv: kir, kur ‘make’. 


The strong forms of the verb karé-mi are built upon a base karé- 
which is in direct relation to karu in kari-na ‘deed’. The antevocalic 
strong form in kdrv-ara ‘deed’. The weak anteconsonantal form in 
turi-kiir-mi, -kiir-min ‘acting mightily’; the antevocaliv perhaps in 
kuru ‘make thou’. Vedic ky-n-6-mi, kr-n-u-té also point to a dissylla- 
bic base ending in u. 


6. paru, parv: pir, pur ‘fill’. 


Whitney in his Roots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 100, treats under 
| root 1 pr the words pdru-s and pdrv-an ‘knot, joint’ (cf. pdrvata, 


Avestan pa”rvata, ‘mountain’). This etymology is none too certain, 
because Greek teipap (peru-n-tos), and areipwrt exhibit European 
r and the root for ‘fill’ has I. E. 7. These words doubtless represent an 
I. E. base péru. But we have I. E. pélu in Gothic filu which is related, 

along with its strong base filau (genitive filau-s) to Sk. puri, Greek 

moAt, as Sk. karu (karv) with its strengthened base karo is to kuru. 

Avestan po’ru, Achemenidan pariv may also be referred to I. E. pelu 

(Goth. filu).§ The weak anteconsonantal base in pir-dhi, piir-nd, pir- 

td, etc.; the weak antevocalic base in d-pi-pur-am, pd-pur-i, infinitive 

-pur-as, etc. But we must not fail to note that the dissyllabic base 

with ordinary sh’va in pdri-man may have a share in these weak forms, 

since the labial initial seems to prevent the occurrence of the weak 


stems *pir, *pir. 


7. varii (I. E. wert): ar, ur ‘cover, protect’. 


The strong stem in vdri-tar ‘ protector’, vdri-tha ‘protection’, and 
perhaps vdru-na ‘covering sky’.|| Further in Avestan vo"ru ‘ broad’, : 
i. e. Aryan vdru (cf. vohu = Sk. vasu). The form is very interesting in 
the light of the present discussion, since it manifests the same relation 


* There seems to be a vein of lexical adaptation in the w of the second syllable 
in the direction of the meaning ‘destroy’. See all the preceding numbers, and cf. 
our article On the root-determinatives, in Indogermanische Forschungen, iv. 66 ff. ; 
+ I do not divide kwr-u, because the form is an especial weak manifestation of ; 
karu. Perhaps originally barytone kdru: oxytone kurt: low tone kar. We shall i 
meet with this type again below. } 


a ¢ Cf. also paru-t ‘in the past year’, and parut-tna ‘ pertaining to the past year’. 
The forms are reported by the grammarians, and are as yet not quotable. They 
are, however, not to be questioned, because of tépurz (mépvor) ‘a year ago’. 

§ Cf. our explanation of Avestan vo"ru in the next number. 

| Greek Fépv-oGa: ‘ protect’, Fépv-ua ‘ protection’ also exhibit the strong stem. 
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between itself (I. E. yéru) and Sk. uri, as between Gothic filu, and per- 
haps also Avestan povru (1. E. pélu), and Sk. puri, Greek roAt. The 
weak anteconsonantal stem in ‘cover’, air-vd ‘reservoir’; the 
weak antevocalic form, perhaps in wr-as ‘ breast’. The type uri: vdru= 
kuru: karu = puru: paru (Goth. filu), etc. The dissyllabic types with 
sh’va, variman, varitum, etc., suggest the same caution as in the preced- 
ing group, because of the initial labial. 


8. varu (I. E. welu): ar, ur ‘surround, turn’. 

An apparently kindred I. E. root-word welu in the sense of ‘ surround, 
cover, turn’ is bound up with Sk. vari, because the latter fails to dif- 
ferentiate r and l. Latin volv-o, Goth. valv-jan ‘roll’; Greek FeAv in 
éAb-oOnv (Il. xxiii. 393), éAv-cOeig (Od. ix. 483) ‘roll, compress’, 4Av-rpov 
‘cover’. It is obviously impossible to decide in each particular case of 
Sk. vari whether it represents I. e. yeru or yelu. Soe. g. dr-noti may 
be from either. But the anteconsonantal weak form dr in fir-nd ‘ wool’ 
belongs to ywelu, as is attested by the European words for ‘ wool’; the 
antevocalic weak type may be assumed in wr-ana ‘ram’, and further 
uilba (ulva), Lat. vulv-a shows a base ulu- on a level with kuru, puri 
and urt (cf. also guri). 


9. dharu: dhir, dhur ‘ hold.’ 


The strong type in dhari-na ‘holding’; the weak ante-consonantal 
type in dhir-si, loc. plur. of dhur ‘ wagon-pole,’ the ante-vocalic type 
in acc. sing. dhir-am. 

In addition to the types that show the presence of u treated above 
under tdru, namely tdri (tarv), tir, and tur, there are other types which 
have in some way arisen as modifications of the same original dis- 
syllabic base. They are firv in tirv-ati ‘overcome’ and tvar ‘hasten.’ 
Similarly jirv ‘consume’ and jvar (jval) ‘burn.’ Now there is a root 
in the sense of ‘injure’ which correspondingly exhibits the following 
types: dhirv in dhfrv-ati, dhvar in dhvdr-ati, by the side of dhir in 
dhir-ta ‘robber,’ and dhur-d ‘forcibly,’ CB. x. 5. 2. 12 (quoted also by 
Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 87. top, from the MS.). These forms combined 
point forcibly to a dissyllabic mother-base dharu. We may best realize 
this by the following proportion : 


(tarv): tar, tur: tarv: tvar=jarii (jarv): jar, jur : jarv: joar=a: 
dhir, dhur: dhirv: dhvar. 


Here x is dharu, and we are thus led toa real etymon for the last series: 
dhir, etc. must have meant originally ‘to hold by force.’ The etymol- 
ogist should, moreover, not fail to take note of the congeneric mean- 
ing of tirv, jirv, and dhirv ; the grammarian may well be appalled by 
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the protean variety of these types, and the apparently hopeless task of 
coérdinating them.* 


10. (saru): sir ‘move.’ 


The perf. pass. partic. a-sfir-ta ‘untrodden, remote’ occurs in this 
indubitable meaning at AV. x. 3.9; cf. sfir-ta and a-sir-ta, RV. x. 82. 4, 
and Panini viii. 2. 61 (sir-ta=sy-ta). Further sir-mt ‘ water-pipe’; 
stir-mya ‘located in canals.’ The dissyllabic stem sdéru is wanting (sari 
in sdri-man), but the root sru ‘ flow’ is so evidently a modification of 
I, E. séru (cf. dhru-ti, type 7 in the foot-note, above), as to justify us in 
speaking of stir-ta as a participle from the root *saru. The parallel root 
¢ru is equally an early development of I. E. hélu ; the full root is appar- 
ent in xeAei-w ‘to make hear, to order,’ which seems to stand on the 
same morphological plane with Sk. karé, except that it appears in a 
thematic form (cf. ravi-w: Sk. tanu-té). 


11. maru: mir, mur ‘die.’ 


Nothing is coercive in this number. The perf. pass. partic. mir-na 
‘crushed’ goes with the secondary root mrn, but its long vowel points 
to a dissyllabic strong stem. The antevocalic weak type in mur-iya. 
Weber, Indische Studien iv. 398, and Whitney, Roots, etc., p. 24, derive 
maru ‘desert’ from the root mr ‘die,’ and this may represent the 
strong dissyllabic type. The secondary root mir-ch ‘thicken’ which 
forms a participle mir-td and the abstract mtir-ti ‘form’ may possibly 
claim a. place in this company, but its etymological relations are com- 
plicated and obscure. 

The weak stems gir, gur ‘greet’ in gir-td, gur-dte, etc. are wanting 
in any kind of a strong stem, directly connected with them.+ Similarly 
the root hur ‘ be crooked’ exhibits the forms ju-hir-thas, ju-hur-anta, 
hvdr-ate and hru-ti which suggest forcibly the proportion : 


dhir-td : dhur-d:dhvdr-ati : dhru-ti = ju-hir-thds : ju-hur-anta: 
hvdr-ate: hru-ti. 


This points to an original type *haru (see No. 9, and the note there). 
Deficient in strong correlative types are also jdr-gur-dna and jal-gul-as : 
root gr ‘swallow’; bhur-dntu, bhir-ni, and bhurv-dni (type xurv-, as in 
turv-dn, ulv-d): root bhur ‘ quiver’; cf. Lat. ferv-eo. It is of interest to 


* We may profitably resume here all the basic forms which seem to be 
descended from dissyllabic aarit, « being the varying initial consonant: 1. zarit 
(taru-te, tari-sas, etc.). 2. xarv (ta“rv-aya, za”rv-a, carv-d, etc.). 3. (tir-td, 
etc.). 4. (tur-dti, etc.). 5. (kuru, puré, ete.). 6. xurv- (ulv-a, turv-dn, 
ete.). 7. (zrv-an, dhru-tt ‘injury,’ etc.). 8. (dhruv-d ‘firm).’ 9. xarv 
(dhtirv-ati, jirv-ati, thrv-ati). 10. avar (jvdr-ati, tudr-ati, tudr-ati, dhvdr-ati). 1 
am tempted to pervert: ‘he who reads may run.’—Avestan zrv-an may belong 
rather to type 8 (=zruwv-an), than to type 7. 

+ Cf. perhaps Gr. yypt-w ‘sing’ in relation to jari-tdr ‘singer,’ gir-bhts ‘with 
songs.’ 
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glance over the list under the suffix vdni Whitney, Sk. Gr.’ § 1170°. 
Seven examples are given, but five of them are turv-dni, bhurv-dni, 
da-dhrsv-dni (Opact-¢, dhrs-n-u-te), tu-turv-dni, and ju-gurv-dni. Nomi- 
nal suffixes beginning with v makes a very feeble showing in the light 
of the theory of dissyllabic types in u. Cf. also daghv-an: dagh-n-u- 
yat; prusv-d: prus-n-u-te ; tdkv-an: tdku, etc. Conversely there need 
be little doubt that the dissyllabic strong stem aru in drv-ant, drv-an, 
and Avestan a“rv-a is a type on the same morphological plane with the 
preceding, though the weak forms ar, ur do not happen to occur. The 
stem aru: r-n-6-ti=stem karu: kr-n-6-ti=stem *dharsu 
dhrs-n-0-ti, etc. 

When the group @r is followed by a consonant the morphological 
antecedents of the types are generally wanting. Thus mirdhan (cf. Av. 
ka-mereda), bhirja, sphtrg-ati, kiird-ati (gird: see J.A.O.S. xi., p. 
exlvii), arj, irdhvd, etc. 

The solitary form spirdhdn from sprdh (cf. Avestan 6th class stem 
spereda-) shows a labial before ar, as do several other of these, and is 
therefore of doubtful value. If we compare cidd ‘ crest’ with xépv-do-¢ 
‘crested lark’* we may assume for it the value *cir-dd. The ablaut 
relation of ciidd: xépv-dog would then be parallel to that of ix-voc: Sk. 
svdp-nas. Similarly von Bradke, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift xxxiv. 157, would 
explain Sk. kifd (*kil-td) ‘ without horns’ upon the basis kdlu in Lat. 
calv-os ‘ bald’ (cf. Sk. kulv-a). 


4. Description of a Collection of Arabic, Coptic, and Carshooni 
MSS. belonging to Dr. Cyrus Adler; by Prof. Henri Hyvernat, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The MSS. briefly described in the following list are the property of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Washington, and were purchased by him in Egypt 
in 1891. They formed a single collection and were secured from the 
widow of a Coptic priest. All of them were written in Egypt for the 
use of the Coptic Church. While none of them is of great antiquity, 
several are careful and correct specimens of chirography, and would 
hold an honorable rank in the collections of Europe. Such is, for 
instance, No. I, a Bible in Arabic from Genesis to II Chronicles inclu- 
sive, written in the year 1276 of the Coptic era or 1560 A. D., as appears 
from an interesting note of the copyist. No. 6, containing the Acts 
and the Epistles, must be of the same date; it begins with a preface on 
the life and epistles of St. Paul and sums up the sections, chapters and 
verses, and also gives an index of quotations from the Old Testament in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. No. 13 is a very good MS., containing the 
lives of Barlaam and Josaphat ; the date was not found, but I think it 
can be ascribed to the XIVth Century. It would be worth while to 
compare it with the other copies of that famous work in the libraries 


of Europe. 


* For other noun-stems built up on the stem keru, koru, see Vani°ek Griechisch- 
Lateinisches Worterbuch, p. 126; Persson, Wurzelerweiterung, p. 222. 
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Among the Coptic MSS. may be named No. 15, containing the Gospel 
of St. Mark in the Memphitic or Bahiric dialect ; although not much 
older than the XVIth Century, it represents a good classical school from 
a paleographical point of view, and also a good recension. On the 
last folio there is an interesting cryptographical note of the copyist, 
which I traaslate thus: For God's sake remember your servant Gabriel 
who wrote this second Gospel. 

The catalogue contains 24 numbers. The 24th is not Christian. It is 
the first part of the work of Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic from | to Ue: 


I sincerely hope that the Oriental Society will not further delay in 
the compilation of a general catalogue of all the Oriental MSS. in the 
public or private libraries of America. I am very willing to do my 
share of the work, by cataloguing all the Coptic and Christian Arabic 
MSS. I have myself from 75 to 80 Oriental MSS., Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, Syriac and Armenian, and will be glad to send them to whoso- 
ever will volunteer to catalogue them. 

The following is a list of the MSS.: 

No. 1. The Bible in Arabic. Genesis to II Chronicles inclusive. Two 
volumes in one; very good MS., neatly written and well preserved ; 
contains interesting note of the copyist on the last folio of each volume, 
especially of the second volume; original binding 11} inches long, 8} 
inches wide. Folios, vol. i, 162; vol. ii, 193; 22 lines on page. Date 
1276 Coptic era—1560 A.D. 

No. 2. The Four Gospels in Arabic; complete. Pretty good MS., 
mutilated in places ; supplemented by a recent rough hand ; chapters 
marked in Coptic letters ; 44 inches long, 3} inches wide. Folios not 
numbered regularly; by count 272; 9 to 15 lineson a page. 1508 Coptic 
era—1792 A.D. Date found at the end of St. Luke. 

No. 3. St. Mark in Arabic. II-12 to XVI-14; inexperienced hand ; 
careless in places ; 5 inches long, 3 inches wide. Folios not numbered, 
by count 96; 10 lines on a page. Date not found--recent. 

No. 4. St. Luke in Arabic; complete. Different hand-writings; all 
of them poor and rough. 5} inches long, 4} inches wide ; 9 to 12 lines 
on a page. Folios not numbered, by count 125. Date not found—recent. 

No. 5. St. John in Arabic; complete except last verse; hand very 
ordinary but regular ; chapters not numbered and not marked except 
last chapter ; 5 inches long ; 3§ inches wide. Folios not numbered, by 
count 79; 9 lines on a page. Date not found—recent. 

No. 6. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; complete except last 54 verses . 
of Acts; good hand, regular; chapters not marked in text; supple- 
mented in places at a rather early date; front page supplemented by 
another hand at a later period. Preface on the life and epistles of St. 
Paul, together with an index of sections, chapters, verses, and an index 
of quotations from the Old Testament in the Epistles of St. Paul; 10 
inches long; 74 inches wide, Folios 181; 15 lines on a page; date not 
found, about XVI Century. 

No. 7. Epistles and Acts, in Arabic ; from XXV-21 to end of Acts 
wanting ; fine broad hand ; uniform ; preface like in No. 6, but first 
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three folios wanting ; 8} inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 259; 15 
lines on a page. Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 8. Epistles of St. Paul in Arabic; complete. Neat but rather 
awkward hand; chapters marked in full in text; sections in margin. In 
beginning, usual preface on the life and epistles of St. Paul, but first 
folios wanting ; at end is index of sections, chapters, etc., and also of 
quotations from the Old Testament ; 6§ inches long, 44 inches wide. 
Folios 202, 15 lines on a page. Date not found; not earlier than XVIII 
Century.* 

No. 9. Lessons from the Bible for Holy Week, in Arabic ; complete. 
Hasty hand; bound; supplemented in places at a later period; 8} 
inches long, 6 inches wide. Folio not numbered, by count 140; 17 lines 
ona page. Date not found, not older than XVIII Century. Compare 
Biblioth. Nat. No, 118. 

No. 10. Portions of Psalms to be sung at morning and evening 
prayers or at Mass during the months of Thoth, Hathor, Koiak, Taubeh, 
Emshir, and on the fifth Sunday of the month when there is one—in 
Arabic. First seven months wanting. Very ordinary and unimpor- 
tant; 6 inches long, 3§ inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 
44; 12 lines ona page. Date not found—quite recent. 

No. 11. Hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin and of Saints, in 
Arabic. Clear but hasty hand ; text interspersed with illustrations of 
saints; somewhat worn; 6} inches long, 44 inches wide. Folios 174, 
the first three wanting ; 9 lines on a page. Date 1461 of Martyrdon 
--1745 A. D. 

No. 12. Calendar or abridged Martyrology for Coptic Church, in 
Arabic. Neat hand; complete; 6¢ inches long, 44 inches wide. Folios 
not numbered, by count 29; 12 lines on a page. Date not found—recent. 

No. 13. Lives of Barlaam and Josaphat, in Arabic, complete. Neat 
regular hand but not elegant. Oriental binding, good MSS., 8} inches 
long, 5 inches wide. Folios 269; last three added at later period ; 14 
lines on a page. Date not found, XV Century or older. 

No. 14. Portions of the Bible to be chanted in the office of Holy Week, 
in Coptic-Bahiric ; complete. Pretty good hand for the time ; title in 
Arabic ; well preserved ; 83 inches long ; 64 inches wide. Folios 42; 
12 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 15. St. Mark in Coptic-Bahiric. First five verses wanting; Arabic 
translation added on first few folios. Good, regular, classical hand, 
suffered much from usage. Chapters and sections marked in margin ; 
at folio 147 a new hand of later date. On reverse of last folio, beside 
the title ‘‘Gospel by St. Mark” is a note of the scribe in cipher ‘‘ For 
the sake of God remember your servant Gabriel who wrote this second 
Gospel ;” 9 inches long, 6§ inches wide. Folios 153,—folios 1, 2, 48, 
111 wanting. 15, 16, 17 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVI 


Century. 


* For these last three MSS. compare Biblioth. Nation. MSS. Arab., Nos. 63, 64, 
65, 66. 
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No. 16. The Theotokia, in Coptic-Babiric. Hymns, chiefly in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, of the martyrs and of other saints. Folios 2, 3 
and 4 wanting. Decadence, titles in Arabic; headings of chapters de- 
corated with scrolls of flower and open twine, combined with most 
absurd figures of animals ; binding wanting ; 8} inches long, 64 inches 
wide. Folios 155, numbered except last three; 17 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVII Century. 

No. 17. Prayer Book, in Coptic-Bahiric, with Arabic translation. 
Two parts—1. The Angelic praise to be sung after the Gospel of St. 
John, at morning prayer. 2. Prayers of midnight. Complete. Uni- 
form; at end is a subscription of the copyist, an inhabitant of Cairo; 
64 inches long, 44 inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 34, 
Number of lines on a page varies. Date not found, XIX Century. 

No. 18. Fragments of Gospel of St. John in Coptic-Memphitic, with 
Arabic translation ; 10} inches long, 74 inches wide. Folios 2; about 
XVIII Century. 

No. 19. Psalmody or collection of Acrostic Hymns and anthems in 
Coptic-Bahiric with Arabic translation. Complete ; very rude hand, 
index in Arabic prefixed at later date; name of author in note, Razek 
Joseph Reshide; worn; 8} inches long, 6 inches wide. Folios 277, 
marked in Coptic letters; 15 lines on a page. Date in note by the 
copyist at the end, 1552 of Martyrs—1836 A. D. 

No. 20. Fragment of a Diaconicum or book which contains the 
prayers to be recited at Mass by the deacon, in Arabic and Carshooni ; 
74 inches long, 54 inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 8; 16 
lines on a page. Date not found—recent. 

No. 21. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-39— 
XIII-46 ; 6} inches long, 44 inches wide. Folios not numbered ; by 
count 8; 16 lines on a page. Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 22. Fragment of Gospel, in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. XII-82— 
XVI-4; 63 inches long, 4§ inches wide. Folios 20; 16 lines on a page. 
Date not found, about XVIII Century. 

No. 23. Fragment of Gospel in Arabic and Carshooni, Matt. I-1 to 
Mark II-7; 6% inches long, 44 inches wide; folios 140; 16 lines ona 
page. Date not found, XVII Century. 

No. 24. Lives of famous men, by Ibn Chalikkan, in Arabic. From 


I-6 ; clean, clear hand, not elegant; Oriental binding, 10} inches long, 
74 inches wide. Folios not numbered, by count 166 ; 21 lines on a page. 
Date not found, XIII or XTV Century. 


5. The Emphatic Particle 5 in the Old Testament ; by Dr. I. 
M. Casanowicz, of the U. 8S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


It is a well-known fact that the prefix oy) is used in some passages of 
the Old Testament to emphasize a noun ; and that classical Hebrew 
likewise employs S& in the meaning ‘ whether-or,’ sive-sive or et-et; 
and 555, after a preceding series or enumeration, to sum up, ‘every, 
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all.’ In the past, 9 in these cases has been commonly regarded by 
exegetes and grammarians as a variety of the preposition 5 in its 
meaning ‘as to,’ quod attinet ad, quoad. Professor Haupt, in a paper 
read before the American Oriental Society, April 22, 1892,* pointed out 
that we have here to do with a special emphatic particle in Hebrew, 5 
being the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic lat and Assyrian /@,{ 
‘verily’; 5-5 = Assyrian 14-10 (li-li)§, which is a compound of @ or 6, 
the Assyrian equivalent of Hebrew jX, and the emphatic 9; while 5 in 
555 is a variety of the same emphatic particle 5. In illustration of 
this view Professor Haupt quoted the following passages: Gen. ix. 10, 
xxiii. 10; Ex. xxvii. 3, 19; Josh. xvii. 16; Ezek. xliv. 9; Eccl. ix. 4; 
Ezr. i. 11; I Chr, vii. 21. 

In view of the importance of Professor Haupt’s statement for Hebrew 
syntax, I prepared, after reading the Old Testament, the following list 
of the passages in which S has apparently one of these three meanings: 


ty, ‘ verily.’ 


1. Ps, Ixxxix. 19. 13372 13239 7177"? ‘for 
verily| Jhvh is our shield, and the Holy One of Israel is our king.’ 

2, Eccl. ix. 3959 95, ‘for 
verily a living dog is better than a dead lion.’** 

8. 1LChr. vii. 21. DU YOY VOY AA 
‘and this house which was exalted, verily every one that passeth it will 
be appalled at it.’++ 


* An abstractof this paper has been published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, vol. xiii, no. 114, p. 107f., under the title, A New Hebrew Particle. 

+ Cf. Caspari-Miiller’, pp. 242, 339, 340, 342, 394. 

¢ Cf Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, §78, p. 214; §93, p. 258; and § 145, p. 
353. 

§ Of. Delitzsch, 1. c. § 82, p. 230. 

| In a good literary translation the emphatic particles would, of course, ordi- 
narily be omitted, and the emphasis expressed by intonation; they are inserted 
here to bring out the point under discussion. 

4] The » is commonly considered in this passage as the preposition of the pos- 
sessor, and the verse rendered, ‘For Jhvh’s is our shield, and to the Holy One of 
Israel belongs our king.’ But it is only in the succeeding part of the psalm that 
the human king is spoken of; in all the preceding verses Jhvh is the subject. 
Hitzig renders the second hemistich, ‘und der Heilige Israels (was den anlangt, 
der) ist unser Kénig.’ 

** The 5 here is authenticated by Symmachus’s rendering, vt Cavre BEAriov 
éoriv Abovre reOvnxére. 

++ Cf. the parallel passage in I Kings ix. 8, with Haupt’s conjectural emendation 
of the text in both passages, in the Abstract mentioned above, p. 108. 
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11. 5-5, sive-sive. 


4. Lev. vii, 26 (P). 793 XP OF 79) 


$9775) , ‘and ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl 
or of beast, in any of your dwellings.’ 
5. Lev. xxii. 18 (P). -INTW WON WIN 


OFT 737 1337, ‘whosoever of the house of 
Israel . . . offereth his oblation, whether it be any of their vows or of 
their freewill offerings.’ 

6. Num. xxix. 89(P). 339 MAY WYN AK 
D2'D>5w/5) , ‘these ye shall offer unto Jhvh in your feasts, beside your 
vows and your free-will offerings, (with regard to) your burnt offer- 
ings, and your meal offerings, and your poured-out offerings, and your 
peace offerings.’ 

7, Josh. xvii. 16. 993 993 
WAN'T ID [NL WN, ‘and all the 


Canaanites that dwell in the land of the valley have iron chariots, both 
they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, and they who are of the 
valley of Jezreel.’ 

8, I Kings vi. 30. AD¥ MIA NN» 
‘and he overlaid the floor of the house with gold, both within and 
without.’ 


9. I Kings x. 28. PINT 


MpDM), ‘and King Solomon excelled all the kings of the earth, both 
in riches and in wisdom.’ 


10. II Kings xviii. 24 (Is. xxxvi. 9). 3599 OY 
D'w7D>), ‘and thou hast put thy trust in Egypt, both for chariots 
and for horsemen.’ 


Ear. i. 11. ‘7D, ‘all the vessels, both silver 


and gold.’ 
12, Chr. xxi. 8. 4039 MIN TAN 


My) ‘and their father gave them great gifts, silver as well as 
gold and precious things.’ 


111. 55, ‘in short, every.’ 

18. Gen. ix. 9, 10(P). FN) AN 13377 
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‘1, ‘and I, behold, I am establishing my covenant with you and 
with your offspring after you ; and with every living being that is with 
you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth with you; of all 
that come out of the ark, in short, every beast of the earth.’* 

14. Gen. xxiii. 10(P). 999 AN 


555 NN, ‘and Ephron the Hittite answered Abra- 
ham in the audience of the Hittites, of all those who entered the gate 
of his town.’+ 

15. Ex. xxvii. 8 (P). YOPW WWI? 


nym Awyn 959 , ‘and thou shalt 
make its pots to take away its ashes, and its shovels, and its sprinkling- 
basins, and its flesh-hooks, and its fire-pans, in short, all its vessels 
shalt thou make of brass.’ 

16, Ex. xxvii. 18,19(P). 999 


95) 95) 555, ‘and their 
sockets shall be of brass. In short, all the instruments of the taber- 


nacle in all its service, and all its pins, and the pins of the court, shall 
be of brass.’ 


Lev, xi. 42(P). BY 99) find IW 9D 
DYYINA ND OY 999 95 Ty, 


‘whatsoever goeth on the belly, and whatsoever goeth upon all fours, 
and all that hath many feet, in short, all creeping things that creep upon 
the earth—them ye shall not eat.’ LXX. év rao: roig épreroig roig Eprovew 


A=995. 


* Delitzsch, ad loc. : ‘Erst 3 der Teile, in welchen das Ganze besteht, dann 


2D des genus ex quo d. i. des Allgemeinen, unter das das Einzelne sich sub- 
sumirt, hierauf ‘9 des Gesamtbegriffs, wonach sich das darunter befasste Einzelne 
bestimmt.’ This explanation seems rather strained; 7ANT PN 999 is 
superfluous, and is probably a later addition; it is omitted by the LXX. 

+ Here “)3) 5555 could also be taken as an epexegetical limitation of YfT 995, 
‘as many of them as used to enter the gate of his town,’ i. e. those who were his — 
immediate neighbors. In vs. 18 5} is used in the same phrase, on which J. H. 


Michaelis in his edition (1720) observes: Pro 95) habet 955 3. sed contra 
Mas. impressam ad v. 10. 
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18. Num. xviii 8 (P). 737 
Se 7” 995 wD 555, ‘and I, behold, I have given thee the charge 
of my heave offerings, even of all the hallowed things of the Israelites.’ 
LXX. révtwv rév x. T. 

19, Ezek. xliv.5. DN YOY PIXYI AND oy 
WANN 99°71 MPA 739 JAN TWH ID, 
‘mark well, and behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears all 
that I say unto thee, in short, all the ordinances of the house and all 
the law therof.’ 

20. Ezek. xliv.9 NI NP WI MN 39 My 9D 
932 PINI WR ID) 999 ON, ‘no alien, 
uncircumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh, shall come into my 
sanctuary, in short, no alien who is in the midst of Israel.’ LXX. é 
maow vioic T. 1. 

21, Bar. i.5. MINA WIP" 
rly’, ‘then rose up the heads of the houses of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the priests and Levites, in short, all whose spirit God had stirred 
up to return and to build the house of Jhvh.’ 

22, Ear. vii. 28. 959) 959 TDN Aw 
on337 707 , ‘and He hath extended mercy unto me before the 
king and his counsellors, in short, before all the mighty princes of the 
king.’ 

98, I Chr. vi. 84. ADAYA MIMD BY 193) 
his sons were offering on the altar of the burnt offering, and on the 
altar of incense, in short, (they attended) to all the work of the most 


holy place.’ 
%4. 1 Chr. xxviii. 21. 939 


3) 959 AINID 993 Jo 
999 OYA 9D) ANIY 797, ‘and, behold, there 


are the divisions of the priests and Levites for all the service of the 
house of God, indeed, there will be with thee in all kind of work every 
willing man that is skillful, and the princes and all the people will be 
entirely at thy command.’ 


Chr. v. 12. ON? OPI? ONT 
712 DANN?) 07937), ‘and the Levites who were 


singers, they all, namely Asaph, Heman, Jeduthun, and their sons 
and brethren, arrayed in byssus. . .’ 


| 
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APPENDIX. 


Passages in which either corruption of the text may be suspected or 
the 5 admits a different explanation :— 


‘behold, a king will reign in righteousness, and princes will rule in 
judgment.’— Here is rejected by most modern commentators as a 
mistake, though it is supported by Symmachus’s rendering, idoid ei¢ 
Baoireboer and emphasis would he here quite in place. 

In Ps. xvi. 8, WN the 5 may be depend- 


ent on PYVWON in vs. 2; cf. Delitzsch in loc., and Haupt in the Abstract 
mentioned above. 


In I Chr. iii. 2, FDYD OYWIND I Chr. vii. 1, 
YON 1939), and I Chr. xxiv.1, PAN 


“\}) the 5 is evidently due to a copyist’s error ; see Haupt 1. c. 
In the following passages the 5 may be explained as introducing the 
accusative, a use which is common in Aramaic :—Job v. 2, SND 5 


mon ‘for vexation killeth the foolish 


man, and jealousy slayeth the silly man.’ 
I Chr. xvi. 87. SOND AT 9959 Ow 


‘and he left there before the ark of the covenant of Jhvh, Asaph and 
his brethren.’ 


‘and Hezekiah installed the divisions of the priests and Levites in their 
divisions, every man according to his service, the priests and Levites, 
for burnt offerings and peace offerings.’ 


In Chr. xxviii. 15, 939 ‘and they 


carried them on asses, every one that was feeble,’ ‘9 is best explained 
as the exponent of the accusative. 

Not counting the passages in which either the authenticity or the 
meaning of the S is doubtful, there have been found three cases of 
the emphatic particle 5 ‘verily’; nine cases of yo equivalent to 
sive-sive; and thirteen cases of 5595 ‘in short.’ Of these twenty-five 
cases, twenty-one occur in post-exilic writers; the nine passages from 
the Pentateuch all occurring in portions assigned to the Priest's Code 
(P). This is quite in keeping with what is generally observed in lan- 
guages in their decline, viz., that they multiply external means of 


expressing emphasis. 
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6. Some Epithets of Agni; by Professor E. W. Fay, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


I have suggested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. xi) that one of 
the descriptions of Agni in the Vedas, viz: Apdém ndpdt, ‘ Waters’ son,’ 
is repeated in Lat. Nept-unus (<*ud-nos) ‘son of water,’ and, less 
literally, in (for *Ne-ror-idawv) ‘son of the *idds, being 
interpreted as something like ‘kindlings,’ ‘fuel.’ I accounted for the 
aphaeresis in Greek by a completer personification in consequence of 
which there was a shift of conception from ‘son of the *idds’ to ‘lord 
of the idds,’ I failed to explain F in Corinthian Tore(:)4Fov: ; this, if not 
merely orthographic, may be explained as belonging to the suffix 
-von, °iaFov- being interpreted as ‘ possessing fuel.’ I do not claim 
cogency, however, for the supposition that Ior- is for *Neror, nor does 
my interpretation of °:dawy reach probability. 

We can, however, from other mythological sources largely augment 
the probability of my comparison. 


1) Néra-gdnsa, 


The epithet Ndrd-gdnsa is separable in the Rig Veda (x. 64. 3), though 
only the last part is inflected. In Nypet¢ we have the dualic nom. in 
éu (Sk. Nédrd=Ndrdu) converted into a stem and inflected. For the 
genesis of these dualic forms I refer to my Agglutination etc., (A.J.P. 
xv, 430). “he only phonetic difficulty in identifying Ndrd- with 
Nypet¢ is the variant quantity of the stem-vowel. All will admit, I 
take it, the probability that Nypet¢ may have been originally but an 
epithet of Nordduv. 

Not only was the epithet ndrd¢gdisa mepemniie, but there was a dis- 
tinct divinity Cdnsa in the Vedas. He was associated with Bhdga, and 
Bhdga with Pigdn (cf. Grassmann, Wort. s. v.). The compound epithet 
Ndrdgdisa is used of Pigan as well as of Agni, and we may infer that 
Cadnsa is one of the forms of Agni-Pisgsan. 

In Latin Consus, the phonetic equation with (dnsa is perfect, and 
the mythological sphere is the same, for Consus is, according to Livy 
(i. 9. 6), Neptunus Equester. 

2) Agni-Matarigvan. 


The Rishis had etymologized on this epithet quite early; thus we 
read in RV. iii. 29. 11%. mdtarigvaé ydd dmimita matdri vatdsya 
sdrgo abhavat sdrimani: ‘When MAatarigvaé roared in his mother he 
became a gust of wind, to howl.’ Here I have referred dmimita to 
¥ma ‘bellow,’ and defined sdrimani after Sdrasvati ‘ goddess of the 
voice’ (cf. Lat. sermo ‘speech’); amimita has, however, been taken 
heretofore in the sense ‘was fashioned,’ and mdtarigvan understood 
as *mdtdri-cvan ‘ growing in his mother.’ The accent of the compound 
demands, however, a division mdtar-i¢van with its first member mean- 
ing ‘roaring’ or ‘mother.’ If the epithet belongs to Agni as lightning 
then it might mean something like ‘possessing a mother- *i¢va-’ or 
‘with a roaring *igva-’ and this *igva- might have a sense like apdm 
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in Apam Ndapat, that is to say ‘water’ or ‘cloud’; thus the compound 
would mean ‘possessing water as a mother’ or ‘having a roaring- 
cloud,’ either being quite apt epithets of the lightning. 

No stem *igva- ‘water’ is extant in Sanskrit, and so, if this signifi- 
cation is to be justified, it will be necessary to have recourse to the 
kindred languages. 

Because of the mythological association of the water-deities Apadm 
Ndpat, Poseidon and Neptune with the creation of the horse, I sug- 
gested (Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1894, p. xi) a primitive confusion of the 
kindred stems akwa- ‘water’ and ekwe- ‘ horse,’ uniting in a still more 
primitive *ake (cf. A.J.P. xv, 425). Sibree in the Academy (Nos. 
1018, 1052) had made the same suggestion, though this was quite 
unknown to me. Inasmuch as the vocalization of irro¢ ‘horse’ is 
abnormal in Greek, it is possible there wasa imrn ‘water.’ Thus Sibree 
interprets 'Ayavixrn as ‘ great-spring,’ MeAavirmov as ‘little black-water’ 
and Euhippa as ‘fair-water.’ This seems to me more reasonable than 
an interpretation as ‘Great-horse,’ etc. Homer offers, I believe, a 
quite certain case of imrn ‘water’ in 4 500: d¢ of rap’ 
imrwv Oxecdov. ‘He came to him from Abydos, from beside the swift 
waters,’ an interpretation far more cogent, in my opinion, than ‘from 
beside the swift mares.’ 

The sense of ‘ water’ seems also to belong to Sk. dgva-. Not to take 
account of Sibree’s Sanskrit and Avestan names of rivers, I cite RV. 
viii. 26. 24: 


hi supsdérastomam nrsidanegu himdhe gravananm nd¢gvaprstham 


manhdna 


Ludwig translates with forced literalness: ‘‘ dich den iberreichen an 
trefflicher nahrung, rufen zu der menschen sitzen wir, der wie ein 
stein von rossriickenbreite an reichlichkeit.” Grassmann rénders the 
third pada “ Dem steine gleich, der reichlich scharfen Soma tragt”— 
a translation got by correcting ndgvaprstham to ndgtiprstham. Grass- 
mann’s translation seems to me absolutely correct, and we can reach it 
without a textual correction if the stem dgva be taken to mean ‘ fluid.’ 
This it does also in the name of the ac¢vatthd tree which was either 
regarded directly as a source of Soma (RV. I. 135. 8), or used for mak- 
ing a vat for theSoma. The agvatthd (‘ ficus religiosa’) was, like all the 
figs, rich in sap, and caoutchouc is made from it in modern times 
(Encyc. Brit.’, s. v. fig). As to its formation, I would explain -ttha 
thus ; -tta (pte. of dd): Vdi=ttha: Vdhd, and so agva-tthd would 
mean ‘having water as its gift,’ i.e. ‘furnishing water.’ The accent 
is, however, the less usual one for appositional compounds, and so it 
may be best to take it as a tatpuruga, ‘furnished with water.’ 

It seems to me that both in Sanskrit and Greek the words for ‘ horse’ 
and ‘water’ have kept hand in hand, even to showing the same 
abnormal vocalization in Greek. So far as the stem ekwe- ‘horse’ is 
concerned, the Greek abnormality may be stated as an interchange of 


é and t, and is to be ascribed, in my opinion, to an Aryan doublet 2] 
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(cf. A.J.P. xvi, 5ff.). Thus we might have in Sanskrit a doublet 
*igva- | d¢va-, and in -i¢van of our compound I would see a haplolalic 
*mdtari¢gva-van ‘possessing a roaring water.’ Another explanation 
would be to assume a stem *mdtari¢va- extended by -n- on the analogy 
of dtharvan, etc. 


8) Tani-ndipat. 


This epithet of Agni is traditionally explained as ‘self-son.’ There 
is a difficulty with the accent, however, for tan& ‘self’ is oxytone. 
Further, the double accent suggests a dvandva. I interpret tdni- as 
‘thunder’ ( #(s)tan). It is not preserved in the Veda as simplex, but 
the suffix -w- is found in tanayitni, tanyati, tanyt and standthu ; the 
inferred *tdnu- is warranted by Lat. tonus=tonitrus (Seneca, Q. N. ii. 
56: antiqui autem tonitrum dixerunt aut tonum), for this tonus can 
hardly be the borrowed révoc, which has no such signification in Greek. 

I interpret the compound as ‘thunder and lightning’; for ndpdt as 
short for apdm ndpat I refer to RV. ii. 35. 14° and to x. 15. 8° (?). 


4) THE NUMERAL GODS. 


The Vedic fire-god Agni, if not an actual derivative of Vaj ‘lead,’ 
was liable to such a popular association. Hence we can explain his 
epithet purdhita- ‘set before’ (RV. i. 1. 1); he is also known as 
prathama-ja ‘first-born’ (RV. x. 5.7; 61. 19], though not the exclu- 
sive possessor of this epithet. We may therefore infer that [pwreic, 
which is a by-name of Poseidon, harks back to the primitive period for 
its meaning. In Latin Portunus (suffix from Neptinus), usually 
explained as ‘ harbor-god,’ we have the self-same name. 

We have further in the Veda a numeral divinity Tritd Aptyd (<*iipt- 
yo- : napdat ‘lightning’?) where Apt-yd is usually interpreted as ‘son of 
the waters.’ Now Poseidon’s wife was ’Ay@-tpiry and their son was 
Tpitwv; in the battle of Zeus with the giants he rendered great ser- 
vice by blowing on a conch. This suggests identification with the 
‘thunder’ which might very naturally be termed ‘son of lightning.’ 
In Tpitwy we have, I believe, a reduplicated form of Vtan ‘thunder’ 
in reverse order to Lat. ton-i-tr-u-. Its precise Aryan form can not be 
constructed from the material surviving, for already in the Aryan 
period association with tri-to ‘third’ had taken place, suggested doubt- 
less by Agni as ‘first.’ In the Greek forms, i doubtless belonged to the 
original reduplicating syllable, cf. the Sk. intensive doublet var-i-vrt | 
varvrt. For the interchange of r and m in reduplication a good exam- 
ple is Grk. xap-xiv-o¢ by the side of Lat. can-cer ‘crab.’ 

In Sanskrit a Dvitd- ‘second’ stands beside Tritd- ‘third.’ In the 
Old Norse mythology Odhin has the epithets Thridhi ‘third,’ and Tveggi 
‘second.’ It is probable, therefore, that all this numeral toying took 
place in the primitive period. 
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7. A Description of the Baliq Edition of the Jamhara Ash'ar 
al- ‘Arab, with an Examination into the Origin and Sources of 
the Collection ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hartford, Ct.* 


It is some ten years since Hommel drew attention to the Jamhara 
Ash‘adr al-‘Arab in his Prolegomena to a new Arabic Lexicon, read 
before the Sixth Oriental Congress at Leyden'. Previously, the book 
had been used and referred to by Néldeke in his Beitrdge*, and by 
Ahlwardt in his Six Divans*, besides descriptions, more or less incom- 
plete, in different catalogues of manuscripts*. 

Hommel gave a description of the book and a careful list of the 
poems contained in it, and promised to publish it on the basis of all the 
European manuscripts. That promise has not yet been fulfilled, and 
the present Bialaq print is, therefore, the editio princeps. A descrip- 
tion of this edition and a consideration of the origin and sources of the 
collection is the object of the present paper. 

As the Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress, in which 
Hommel gave his list of the poems, are generally accessible, and the 
present recension agrees essentially with that list, it will not be neces- 
sary here to go into detail’. I need only say that the book consists of 
forty-nine Qasidas, seven groups of seven each, the first group being 
what we now know as the Mu'‘allagat. 

The Bualaq edition is a quarto of 4+ 196 pages, clearly printed on good 
paper. There are no vowels except on p. 57-96, gatherings 8-12, in 
which the verses are partly vowelled. Why these five sheets should be 
excepted, I cannot guess. The title-page is dated, The Amiriya Press, 
Bilaq, 1308 ; but the date in the colophon is the latter part of Safar, . 
1311. This difference will be explained immediately. The first page is 
blank ; then come three pages of Fihrist, the title-page, and a page 
with the Mugaddima of the editor. He names himself Sa‘id Effendi 
b. ‘Antiin ‘Ammin, and says that his attention had been called to 
the Jamhara by Count Carlo de Landberg, and that at his instance he 
had resolved to edit it. The preface is tolerably concise in style, but 
involved and obscure in expression. A wordy colophon by Muhammad 
al-Husayni comes on p. 193-195. He explains that after the work had 
been interrupted by the death of the editor, it was taken up and fin- 
ished by Iskandar ‘Ammin, his brother. No hint is given at what 
point the break in the editorship took place, or what manuscripts were 
used. He only complains of their fewness and badness. As in the 
numerous marginal notes ‘a manuscript’ is spoken of, and ‘ another 
manuscript,’ there were at least three; but they were apparently not 
all complete, and thus the number available at different points varied. 
At one point there was only one, for the note occurs: ‘‘Thus in the 


* This paper had finally left the author’s hands before the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Néldeke’s notes on the Gamharat as‘ar al-' Arab in Z.D.M.G. xlix. 1895, p. 
290-293.— Ed. 
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manuscript which is in our hands; but it is very corrupt (sagima), so 
correct it.” But the manuscripts seem to have been used faithfully, 
for on p. 114, at the poem of ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, there is a note to the 
effect that in the Majmii' ad-Dawdwin' there are two additional verses 
at that point. On the next page a various reading is noted, and the 
editors confess that the Jamhara reading which they print contradicts 
the lexicons accessible to them, but add: ‘* And we seek refuge with 
God from falsifying.” Again, on p. 137 there is the remark: 
‘**‘Alqama stands here in the manuscripts ; but according to the Qamis 
and the Aghdni and the rest it was‘Alas.” There are many other 
notes, but these will indicate the tolerably reliable character of the 
editing. A curious misarrangement may be noticed. In the list of 
poets according to their classes which is given on p. 35, ‘Antara b. 
‘Amr b. ash-Shaddad comes rightly second in the second class. But 
the poem itself stands immediately after that of Tarafa, and is 
treated as an eighth Mu'‘allaqa, thus leaving only six poems in the 
second class. This is probably due to the manuscripts; the poem of 
‘Antara in question became his Mu‘allaga-poem when he was reckoned 
among the Mu'‘allaga-poets. As to the manuscripts which may have 
been used in this edition, I can give little information. In the 
Khedival Library in Cairo there are, apparently, two. In Qism i, 
Juz iv. of the Catalogue, p. 224, one is described very briefly, with 
name of another and beginning of text exactly as in this edition. 
There is added : *‘ And of what is mentioned in this book are the forty- 
nine Mu‘allagdt (!), divided into seven divisions, each division of seven 
poems, designated by a designation peculiar to them. A MS. in two 
vols. in an ancient hand’.” The author is said to have died A. H. 170; but 
after the forty-nine Mu‘allagdt we need not pay much attention to that, 
and the date will be shown later to be absolutely impossible. Then in 
Juz’ vii. p. 192, Majmi' 141, 1, there is another copy. In the beginning 


of the text quoted is a various reading for (p. 8, 1. 8 
of the printed text.) 

To return to the description of the book, pages 1-39 are taken up 
with a long introduction. It begins: ‘‘This is the Book of the Col- 
lection of the Poems of the Arabs in the time of the Ignorance and of 
al-Islam, according to whose tongue the Qur’an was revealed, and from 
whose words the Arabic language is derived, and from whose poems 
are taken the witnesses for the meanings of the Qur’an and the obscure 
usages of tradition, and to whom are referred wisdom and the polite 
sciences, composed by Abii Zayd Muhammad b. Abi-l-Khattab al- 
Qurashi. And since no one has been found of the poets after them who 
has not been driven to steal from the beauties of their expressions ; 
and since a knowledge of them on that account suffices; and further, 
since they are the mighty ones of poetry’, who wade its sea and whose 
ambition in it is far-reaching, and they made for it a Record (Diwdn) in 
which the advantages derived from them are many,—and if it were 
not that the language is common to all, verily they would have appro- 
priated it from all others,—therefore we took from their poems, since 
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they are the source, the most brilliant and most important of them. 
And we make mention in this our book of what the stories handed 
down and the poems preserved bring from them, and of what of their 
words agrees with the Qur’an, and of what is handed down by tradition 
from the Prophet of God concerning poetry and poets, and of what 
comes from his Companions and from those who followed after them, 
and of what each one of them has praised, and who first spoke poetry, 
and what is preserved of the poetry of Jinn.” 

The programme sketched in the last lines is closely adhered to. The 
next seven pages are occupied with illustrations of the value of the 
poets as interpreters of the Qur’an. Then comes a page or two on the 
question of the first poet, followed by several pages of anecdotes from 
the Prophet and his Companions, relating what they said and thought 
of poetry. Then (p. 16, foot) begins the perennial discussion concerning 
the most poetical of mankind, and the claims of Imr al-Qays are 
upheld. This passes into eerie stories of the Jinn; how they made 
poetry, appeared to human beings in the desert, and inspired the Arab 
' poets with their verses. Then, in succession (p. 24-34), the claims of 
Zuhayr, an-Nabigha adh-DhubyAni, al-A‘sha, Labid, ‘Amr b. Kulthim, 
and Tarafa are set forth. At the foot of p. 34 begins a general consid- 
eration of the Classes (Tabaqdt) of the poets, and statement of the 
arrangement of this particular selection. But this important part of 
‘the volume must be taken up from another side, and I would pass to it 
through an examination of the date of the compiler and the nature of 
his sources. 

The name of the compiler of this collection, or its editor and annota- 
tor, as the case may be, is given in his preface as Abii Zayd Muhammad 
b. Abi-l-Khattab al-Qurashi’. At the foot of p. 10, he seems to refer to 
himself with a gala Muhammadun. These are all the references that 
I can find in the book; and outside of the book there is not a trace of 
such a person to be found. Hommel’s suggestion, that he may be the 
Muhammad b. Ziyad al-Qurashi who is named in an Jsndd in the Kitab 
al-Aghani™, can hardly be accepted, as his position in the Isndd would 
bring him much too early. For his date, then, and date of the collec- 
tion we are driven to an examination of the Isndds that occur in the 
book. But first, it may be noted that according to the British Museum 
Catalogue'', the Jamhara is quoted by Ibn Rashig al-Qayrawani, who 
died A. H. 463; and that it is not mentioned in the Fihrist, which 
appears to reach down to A. H. 400. The first date gives a terminus ad 
quem, though, of course, we cannot say that the second gives the 
terminus a quo. Still, in a work professedly bibliographical, such as the 
Fihrist, the entire absence of any allusion to the Jamhara would be 
strange. 

Among the names which stand last in the Isndds, the four principal 
ones are Abii 'Ubayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna (full name, p. 12; gen- 
erally Abii ‘Ubayda); Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-Ja‘fari; Abi-l-‘Abbas 
al-Warraq al-Katib; and al-Mufaddal. As to Abi ‘Ubayda, there can- 
not be any doubt. He is the well known grammarian", who was 
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born A. H. 114, and died A. H. 208, 209, 210 or 211—traditions vary. — 
The Jsndds which contain him are the following: p. 19, Sunayd (?), 
from Hizim b. Artah, from Abii ‘Ubayda, from Abii Bakr al-Muzani ; 
p. 25, Abi ‘Ubayda, from Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahmdan al-Ghassani, from 
Sharik b. al-Aswad; p. 25, Abii ‘Ubayda, from ash-Sha‘bi" [but on the 
margin from another MS., Sunayd, from Abi ‘Abd Allah al- Jahmi", of 
Jahm b. Hudhayfa, from Abii ‘Ubayda, from Abi-l-Mukhashshi (?) and 
Mujalid", from ash-Sha’'bi] ; p. 26, Abii ‘Ubayda, from Qutayba b. Sha- 
bib b. al--Awwam b. Zuhayr ; p. 29, al-Jahmi, from Abi ‘Ubayda, from 
Abii ‘Ubayda, from Abii ‘Amr b. al- Ala'®; p. 35, Abt’ ‘Ubayda, from 
Abi ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala; pp. 24, 34, 35 are simple references to statements 
of Abii ‘Ubayda, without Isndds. It will be noticed that between Abi 
Zayd and Abi ‘Ubayda two links come in twice. One of these, al- 
Jahmi, was a contemporary of the Khalifa al-Mutawakkil, A. H. 232- 
247. 

As to Muhammad b. ‘Uthman, I can only make one suggestion: he 
may be the Aba Ja‘far b. ‘Uthman b. Abii Shayba al-'Absi of the 
Fihrist", who died A. H. 297. But in the Jamhara the name is al- 
Ja'‘fari ; though that may be through confusion with his Kunya. Fur- 
ther, of his books, the Fihrist only mentions one, Kitdb as-Sunan fi-l- 
Fiqh. His Isndds are: from al-Hasan b. Da’ iid al-Ja‘fari, from Ibn 
‘Aisha at-Taymi'*; p. 18, from ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Muhammad, from 
al-Haytham b. ‘Adi'*, from Mujalid, from ash-Sha‘bi; p. 14, from Mutar- . 
rif al-Kinani®, from Ibn Da’b*', from Aba Lihzim al-‘Anbari, from ash- 
Sha‘bi; same p., from b. al-Musayyab”; p. 15, from Ibn Ishaq, 
from ‘Abd Allah b. at-Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather ; 
p. 25, from Abii Misma', from Ibn Da’b; p. 26, from Mutarrif al-Kinani, 
from Ibn Da’b:; p. 27, from Abii ‘Alqama, from Mufalij (?) b. Sulayman, 
from ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Zayd, from ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattab, from Hassan b. Thabit ; p. 32, from ‘Ali b. Tahir adh-Dhuhli. 
As Ibn ‘A’isha died A. H. 228 and al-Haytham in 209, and as Mutarrif 
was probably the Qadi of Sana‘, who died about 191 (the two inter- 
mediaries I cannot fix), it is evident that A. H. 297 is not an impossi- 
bly late date for our Muhammad b. ‘Uthman. 

Abi-l-‘Abbas, also, is hard to fix. The Kunya is common and was 
borne, among others, by al-Mubarrad (d. 285), Tha‘lab, (d. 291), the elder 
al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi (d. 170). But he is further distinguished as al- 
Warragq al-Katib. The title al-Katib is very common, but that of al- 
Warraq is not. In Ibn Khallikan I can find only three to whom it is 
given ; the well known author of the Fihrist, an Abi-l_ Hasan Muham- 
mad without date, and an ‘Umar contemporary with Abi Nuwas, who 
died A. H. 195 or 196. The Kunya of the last may have been Abi-l- 
‘Abbas, and that is all we can say®. But it was the Kunya of the 
grammarian al-Ahwal; and in the Fihrist** he is described as Ndsikh 
(scribe), and by Haji Khalifa as Muharrir (correct scribe or corrector). 
From the Fihrist we learn that he edited (‘(amala) the poems of Dhi-r- 
Rumma and Imr al-Qays. Wiistenfeld suggests that his date probably 
fell between the end of the second and the middle of the third cen- 
turies of the Flight. ® 
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In the Jamhara, Abi-l-'Abbas has the following Isndds: p. 12, Abi 
Talha Misa b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khuz&i, from Bakr b. Sulayman, from 
Muhammad b. Ishaq, from Hishim b. ‘Urwa, from his father, from ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zam‘a b. al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib; p. 18, from Abi Talha, from 
Bakr b. Sulayman, going back to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id; p. 16, from 
Masa b. ‘Abd Allah, from Abii ‘Ubayda ; p. 17, in the text stands, “ Ibn 
al-Marwazi said, There related to me my father”; but on the margin 
there is as the reading of some manuscripts : ‘‘ And there related to us 
Abi-l-‘Abbas al-Warraq, from Abi Talha Misa b. ‘Abd Allah az-Zaridi ; 
there related to me my father.” This last is almost certainly right ; 
for it is a first-hand story of Bedawi life and of how the Jinn made 
poetry and inspired the Arab poets, and with such a ‘ man of Merv’ 
could have nothing todo. Further, towards the end, occurs the phrase 
qala az-Zaridi, and in the middle of the story comes: ‘‘ Then I became 
old and weak and remained in Zarid’’’. The strange nisba az-Zaridi, 
which is not in as-Suyiti’s Lubb al-Lubdb, seems to have caused the 
difficulty**. 

Last comes al-Mufaddal. On page 3 he is named al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad ad-Dabbi; and on p. 10, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Mufaddal b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Muhabbari. Elsewhere he is simply al-Mufaddal. Ndl- 
deke, who used the Berlin manuscript of the Jamhara (Cod. Sprenger 
1215), seems to have understood al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbi the elder, who 
died in 170. Hommel, who had access to all the European manuscripts, 
takes explicitly the same view. But if this edition is to count as evi- 
dence, there are insuperable difficulties in the way. In early Arabic 
literary history two al-Mufaddals are known. The one was Abi-l- 
‘Abbas [or Abii ‘Abd ar-Rahman, or Abi Muhammad] al-Mufaddal b. 
Muhammad b. Ya'la b. ‘Amir b. Salim b. ar-Rammad ad-Dabbi, of the 
stem Tha'laba b. as-Sid b. Dabba. He was the collector of the Mufad- 
daliyat, and died, as stated above, in A. H. 170%. The other was Abi 
Talib al-Mufaddal b. Salama b. ‘Asim aq-Dabbi al-Kifi, who died after 
300°. It may be worth noticing that he wrote a Kitab Jamdhir al- 
Qab@il. But the two fuller indications in the Jamhara are inconsist- 
ent with one another, and only the first agrees with the elder al - 
Mufaddal, while the question still remains, how we are to explain the 
indication on p. 10, and especially the strange nisba, al-Muhabbari. 
On the margin of p. 3 there is given as the reading of one copy, al- 
Mufaddal b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Muhabbar b. 
Abd ar-Rahman b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattaéb. This agrees with the indica- 
tion on p. 10, which seems to be the reading of all the manuscripts to 
which the Cairo editors had access: but does not agree with either of 
the two historically authenticated al-Mufaddals. Further, there is a 
serious difficulty in the genealogical chain. Ibn Qutayba* tells us that 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab had a son al-Mujabbar (or al-Mujabbir) ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman, and he again had a son whose name we learn from an- 
Nawawi® was also al-Mujabbar (or Mujabbir), but Ibn Qutayba adds ex- 
pressly that there was no issue of this line. Have we an instance here 
of the genealogical ignorance remarked on in the preface to the Kitab 
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al-Ma'arif*, through which men traced up their origin to a distin- 
guished name and did not notice /d ‘agba lahu, ‘he had no issue’? Still, 
whether some links in the chain are forged or not, I have little doubt 
that we have here the genealogy as Abii Zayd gave it, and a hitherto 
unknown al-Mufaddal. The name would easily explain the confusion 
with one or the other of the great grammarians, and the changing of 
the genealogy to suit him; but it would be hard to explain the reverse 
process. Further, from the Jsndds it can be decisively proved that we 
have not here the elder al-Mufaddal. On page 3 the tradition is said 
to go back to Ibn ‘Abbas, but the margin gives the longer form, from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abii Zabyan*, from Ibn ‘Abbas 
(it will be noticed that the first two links in this chain occur in almost 
all the Isndds); p. 10, he asked his father; p. 11, from his father, from 
his grandfather, from Muhammad b. Ishaq (without doubt the Sahib 
al-Maghazi, d. 151), from Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allih, from Abi Sa‘iid al- 
Khuzai, from Abi-t-Tufayl ‘Amir b. Wathila®; p. 17, no Isndd in the 
text but on margin as given on the margins of several copies: from 
his father, from his grandfather, from Abii ‘Ubayda, from ‘Attab b. 
‘Umayr b. ‘Abd al-Malik; p. 20, from his father, from his grandfather, 
from Ibn Ishaq, from Mujahid®, from Ibn ‘Abbas; p. 21, from his 
father, from his grandfather, from al-'Ala b-Maymin al-Amidi, from 
his father; p. 29, from Ali b. Tahir adh-Dhuhli, from Abii ‘Ubayda, 
from al-Mujalid, from ash-Sha‘bi; pp. 16, 34, 25, references, but no 
Isndds. It will be noticed that twice in the above Abii ‘Ubayda occurs, 
once with two links between himself and al-Mufaddal, and once with 
one. But as Abii ‘Ubayda died in 210 and the elder Mufaddal in 170, 
we certainly here cannot have to do with the elder Mufaddal. But 
have we then the younger, who died probably after 300? The names 
are quite different and offer no support to such an idea. I confess I 
can throw no light upon this matter, and must content myself with 
simply stating the difficulty and giving the facts as I have them. 

To complete the statement of the Isndds contained in the Jamhara 
I must add the followiag: p. 15, Ibn Ishaq, from ‘Abd Allah b. at- 
Tufayl, from his father, from his grandfather; p. 16, al-Maqna', from 
his father, from al-Asmai; p. 19, Mutarrif al-Kinani, from Ibn Da’b; 
p. 31, ‘Isa b. ‘Umar; ibid., Abi ‘Amr b. al-'Al4. Hommel cites from 
the copy that von Kremer had made from a Cairo MS., Sunayd b. 
Muhammad al-Azdi, from Ibn al-A'rabi* ; but this I cannot find in the 
Balaq text. 

As a further dating-point it may be noticed that in the Commentary 
on ‘Antara’s Qasida (p. 98) a line is quoted from Abii Tammam, the 
compiler of the Hamdsa, 172'or 188 or 190—228 or 231 or 282. 

Taking the evidence that has now been presented, scanty and uncer- 
tain as it is, I feel inclined to date the present form of the Jamhara 
in the latter part of the third or the beginning of the fourth centuries of 
the Flight; if anything, later rather than earlier. 

From much of the above it will have become evident that the text 
of this edition varies markedly from those which Néldeke, Ahlwardt 
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and Homme! had before them. This is especially the case in the sec- 
tion describing the classes (fabaqdt) of the poets. There the text is 
quite different from the fragment quoted by Noldeke from the Berlin 
manuscript, and since the passage is very important as throwing light, 
not only on the history of the Jamhara, but also on that of the collect- 
ing of Arabic poems generally, I shall translate the whole of it. 

It begins on p. 34; ‘‘The section making mention of the classes of 
those of whom we have named some. Abii Ubayda said : The greatest 
poets are the people of the tents especially®. They are Imr aJ-Qays, 
and Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha. But if any one say that Imr al-Qays is 
not of the people of Najd, then, verily, these abodes of which he has 
made mention in his poetry are the abodes of the Bani Asad b. Khuz- 
ayma. And in the second class are al-A'sha, and Labid, and Tarafa. 
And it is said that al-Farazdaq said, Imr al-Qays is the greatest poet ; 
and Jarir said, an-Nabigha; and al-Akhtal said, al-A’sha; and Ibn 
Ahmar said Zuhayr; and Dhi-r-Rumma said, Labid ; and Ibn Mugbil 
said, Tarafa, and al-Kumayt said, ‘Amr. b. Kulthim ; but our opinion 
[apparently Abi Zayd’s] is that of Abii ‘Ubayda ; that is, Imr al-Qays, 
then Zuhayr, and an-Nabigha, and al-A'‘shaé, and Labid, and ‘Amr 
[Abii ‘Ubayda does not mention ‘Amr above], and Tarafa. Al-Mufad- 
dal said : These are the authors of the seven long poems which the 
Arabs call as-Sumit [the strings of beads or pearls], and whoever says 
that a place in the seven belongs to other than them has contradicted 
that in which the people of science and knowledge have united. And 
we have perceived the most of the people of science saying that after 
these came seven not inferior to them ; and in truth their authors have 
followed the authors of the first, but have not fallen short of them. 
And these are the. Mujamhardat [collected*'] by ‘Abid b. al-Abrag, and 
‘Antara b. ‘Amr, and ‘Adi b. Zayd, and Bishr b. Abi Khazim, and 
Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt, and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and an-Namr b. Tawlab. 
And as for the Muntaqaydt [chosen] of the Arabs, they are by Musay- 
yab b. ‘Alas, and al-Muraqgish, and al-Mutalammis, and ‘Urwa b. al- 
Ward, and Muhalhil b. Rabi'a, and Durayd b. as-Simma, and al-Mutan- 
akhkhil b. ‘Uwaymir. And as for the Mudhahhabdat [gilded], they 
belong to [the tribes of] al-Aws and al-Khazraj specially, and are by 
Hassin b. Thabit, and ‘Abd Allah b. Rawa&ha, and Malik b. al-'Ajlan, 
and Qays b. al-Khatim, and Uhayha b. al-Julah, and Abi Qays b. al- 
Aslat, and ‘Amr b. Imr al-Qays. And the most highly prized Marathi 
[laments] are seven, by Abii Dhu‘ayb al-Hudhali, and ‘Alqama b. Dhi 
Jadan al-Himyari, and Muhammad b. Ka'b al-Ghanawi, and al-A'sha 
al-Bahili, and Abii Zayd at-Ta’i, and Malik b. ar-Rayb an-Nahshali, and 
Mutammim b. Nuwayra al-Yarbi'l. And as for the Mashitdat [mixed] 
of the Arabs, they are those with which unbelief and al-Islam mixed, 
and they are by Nabigha bani Ja‘da, and Ka'b b. Zuhayr, and al-Qutami, 
and al-Khutay‘a, and ash-Shammakh, and ‘Amr b. Ahmar, and Ibn 
Mugbil. And as for the seven Mulhamdt [well-joined], they are by al- 
Farazdaq, and Jarir,and al-Akhtal, and ‘Ubayd ar-R&i, and Dhi-r- 
Rumma, and al-Kumayt b. Zayd, and at-Tirimma&h b. Hakim. Al- 
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Mufaddal said: These nine and forty Qasidas are the most highly 
prized of the poems of the Arabs in the period of the Ignorance and of 
al-Islam, and the soul of the poetry of each man of them”. And Abi 
‘Ubayda mentioned in the third class of poets, al-Muraqqish and Ka'b 
b. Zuhayr, and al-Khutay’a and Khadash b. Zuhayr, and Durayd b. as- 
Simma, and ‘Antara, and ‘Urwa b. al-Ward, and an-Namr b. Tawlab, 
and ash-Shammakh b. Dirfr, and ‘Amr b. Ahmar. Al-Mufaddal said : 
These are the mighty ones of the poets of the people of Najd, who 
blamed and praised, and pursued every kind of poetry. And as for 
the people of al-Hijaz, they were best in love poetry. And Abii ‘Ubay- 
da mentioned that men agreed that the greatest poets of the people of 
al-Islam were al-Farazdaq, and Jarir, and al-Akhtal.” 

The relative merits of the three last-named poets are then discussed 
for about three pages. Then, from the middle of p. 38, various stories 
about Imr al-Qays are given from Ibn Da’b, derived from al-Farazdaq. 
The Mu‘allaga of Imr al-Qays begins at the foot of p. 39. 

Before going on to examine this passage it may be well to state 
shortly the views expressed by Néldeke and Hommel, based upon the 
Berlin manuscript already referred to. Nédldeke notices first that 
according to Ibn an-Nahhas* (d. 338), the seven Mu'allagat were selected 
by Hammad ar-Rawiya (d. 167). His view then is that Abi ‘Ubayda 
and al-Mufaddal, whom he takes to be the elder, the collector of the 
Mufaddaliydat, are represented as agreeing in this choice of Hammad’s, 
and that to this first class of seven Abii Zayd selected and added the 
other six classes. Without doubt this is the right interpretation of the 
passage as it stands in the Berlin manuscript. Hommel’s final view is 
similar. He thinks that the whole collection had been known to Abi 
‘Ubayda and al-Mufaddal, and that it was only the present recension, 
with its commentary and introduction, that was due to Abii Zayd. 

But if we are to accept the Bilaq text, those views must be essen- 
tially modified. First, as Hommel has already noticed, there is abso- 
lutely no mention in the Jamhara of Hammad ar-Rawiya and the 
part he took in selecting and combining the seven Mu‘allaqdt, or, as 
they are called here, Sumit. But I do not feel that we can follow 
Hommel further and deduce from this that Abii Zayd did not know 
this tradition, and still less that the tradition is false. There was no 
necessity for him to mention it at this point, and his whole treatment 
of the subject shows that he is giving a highly compressed statement. 
Next, Abi ‘Ubayda and al-Mufaddal witness to two quite different 
things. Abi ‘Ubayda has apparently no connection with the Jamhara 
arrangement of seven groups of seven poems each, and knows nothing 
of it. His arrangement is one into three Tabaqdt, the first two embrac- 
ing the seven Mu'‘allaqa-poets, and the third ten other poets. Whether 
he had yet more classes we are not told; but it is worth noticing 
that these three classes are limited to poets of Najd. His arrangement 
is not followed in the Jamhara, except in that his first two classes are 
put into one and made a first class, and that Imr al-Qays is regarded 
as the greatest poet. Whether he divided into two classes the poems 
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which Hammad had selected and made into one, or Hammad com- 
bined his two classes must remain unsettled. This would lead us to 
expect that he had written a book Tabagdt Shu'ard Najd, or simply 
ash-Shu'ard, which Abi Zayd is here using ; but the nearest I can find 
is a mention by the Fihrist of a book by him Kitab ash-Shir wash- 
Shu'arda. 

But al-Mufaddal, whoever he was, evidently knew the Jamhara 
arrangement of seven groups of seven, whether it was due to him or 
not. Therefore, leaving the positive question of its authorship open, 
we may fix one thing, viz., that it is not to be ascribed to Abii Zayd. 
But is it not possible to push the origin further back, and say of 
some at least of the classes what we know of the first? Some of them 
are spoken of as well known as selections and under these names. In 
none of them is the grouping of the seven poems together said to have 
been coincident in time with the grouping of the seven classes together. 
Thus, we have the Muntagaydt al--Arab and the Mashibdt al-'Arab, 
just exactly as we have the poems called as-Sumit by the Arabs. 
So, too, we have the seven Mulhamat. If we did not know of the 
Sumit, or Mu'allagat (a term never used by Abii Zayd), separately, we 
could not draw any distinction between them and the others. Because 
the other six classes have not survived as separate entities, have we 
any right to say that they never were separate? After Hammad ar- 
Rawiya or Abii ‘Ubayda, as the case may be, had made his selection of 
seven, is it not probable that others would also form selections of seven 
in imitation? As the first selection was called the Sumit or Mu‘allaqgat, 
so the others might be called the Mujamhardt“ or the Mashibat. We 
know of many that were formed but have now vanished—melted into 
the greater—as these into the Jamhara. The Fihrist tells us that Abi 
Tammam made different selections beside the Hamfsa. He had a 
Kitab al-Ikhtiyar min Ash'dr al-Qab@il, and we may notice that one 
of our seven classes is devoted to poets of the two tribes of al-Madina, 
al-Aws and al-Khazraj. So, too, he hada KXitdb al-Fuhil. Further, 
the fact that the names of the selectors of the seven poems in each of 
the last six classes are not mentioned, agrees with the non-mention of 
Hammad, or Abii ‘Ubayda, as the selector of the first class. All seven 
are, in this matter, on exactly the same footing. 

If we are, then, to regard this as a compilation from previously sep- 
arate groups, can we ascribe the choice of the name Jamhara to the 
title of the second group, al-Mujamharadt? Could a name not be 

_derived from that of the first group, the Sumit, because that was the 
oldest and best known, and confusion might arise? But the point is of 
no importance, and I may repeat again that we may regard it as cer- 
tain that Abii Zayd was only the editor of this recension of the collec- 
tion of seven groups of seven poems, and not its originator. To him 
we probably owe the introduction and the commentary, and it may be 
possible to draw from them some ideas of his character. I can only 
touch here upon one or two points, as a detailed statement would 
involve a more careful study of the book than my time has allowed, 
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He appears to have been a Muslim of pious tendencies and no special 
critical acumen. In his preface he tells us that the early poets are 
chiefly valuable because they assist us to understand the Qur’an. So 
any scholar of his day would have said; but he takes it somewhat in 
earnest, and gives us seven pages of illustrations*®. The very first of 
these, a beautiful verse of Imr al-Qays only preserved here, will give 
an idea of his feeling for poetry. It runs: 


-G- 


‘Stand and ask the ruins concerning Umm Malik! But will ruins give 
any tidings save of falling to ruin“? 

On which Abii Zayd remarks: He certainly knew that the ruins 
would not reply, and only meant, Ask the people of the ruins. Fur- 
ther, on p. 35 he has added to an opinion from Abi ‘Ubayda that al- 
Farazdaq, Jarir and al-Akhtal are the greatest poets of the time of al- 
Islam, a remark that that is always excepting Hassin b. Thabit, for 
no one can be compared with the poet of the Prophet of God. Again, 
on the vexed question of the presence of foreign words in the Qur’an, 
he takes up the stiffest and most orthodox position. The Qur'an has 
been definitely said to be in perspicuous Arabic, and so Arabic only 
it can be. If we find words in it that are like Persian or Greek or 
Syriac words, what of it? Cannot the two languages have the same 
word for the same thing without there being a connection? So he and 
one school of Muslim Theologians cleared the difficulty.“ 

From this will be evident what we are to expect of Abi Zayd acting 
independently ; but there can be no question of the importance of tha 
collection that has come down to us under his name. If some of the 
poems have been published elsewhere since Hommel drew up his list 
and noted that 1400 lines were new, yet he did not reckon with that 
number the poems which occur also in the Mufaddaliyadt which Thor- 
becke was then editing. But Thorbecke’s edition remains a fragment, 
and these poems are still unedited. On my part there has been no 
attempt to trace what is published and what not. That would be a work 
of much time, and I have only been able to gather up the more salient 
points throwing light on the date and origin of the book. Names 
which I have given up as hopeless will be traced by others, and my 
trust is that the complete collection of Isndds may be of assistance in 
this. Those who have had anything to do with Arab biography know 
how perplexing and unsatisfying is the search through a jungle of 
Laqabs, Kunyas, Nisbas and Isms for some name that, in the end, we 
do not find. Such will be charitable towards the smallness of my 
results, and seeking that charity, I would close with the old jingle that 
has done duty so often : 
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NOTES. 


1 Actes du sixiéme Congrés international des Orientalistes, Deuxiéme 
partie, sect. i. pp. 387-408. 

® Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten Araber, pp. xx, xxi. 

* Pp. xix, xx, xxvii, and (4. 

* British Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS., ii. pp. 481ff, 747ff ; 
Bodleian Cat. of Arabic MSS., i. 268: No. 174 Coll. Pococke; Wisten- 
feld, Ydgit, v. 48; Ahlwardt, Verz. der arab. Handschr. ( poetischen 
Inhalts) in der kénig. Bibl. zu Berlin, 8. 179, No. 1000; Von Kremer, 
Cat. of his MSS. in Sitzwngsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1885 (cix), 
p. 216; Landberg, Cat. of Arab. MSS. in the possession of Brill of Ley- 
den, the collection of Emin el-Madani (Leiden, 1883) pp. 92f. and 94f., 
Nos. 310 and 311. 

'The poem of ‘Antara which stands second in the second class in 
Hommel’s list, stands first in the Bilaq text. Further, the Bilaq text 
is richer, in all, by about 67 lines. 

6 See the review of this work by Prym and Socin, Z.D.M.G. xxxi, 667 ff. 


"Ihave had to read here instead of 


This seems necessary in order to get a noun to which the suffix in 
me may refer but perhaps it may be possible to supply that from 


eleiJt!. The text-reading is, of course, the common phrase. 
* Ahlwardt has on p. xix. of the ‘‘ Six Divans,” ’ali elkhatthdb as the 
reading of the Berlin MS.; but on p. (4 (the Arabic preface to the 


ot 

Bilaq edition, x. 160. 

11 Part ii., p. 481, note. I quote through Hommel, as this catalogue is 
inaccessible to me. It refers also to the Muzhir of as-Suyiti. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, in his list of books used in writing the Khizdna 
al-Adab, includes the Jamhara, but does not mention Abi Zayd. 

2 Wiistenfeld, Grammatische Schulen, p. 68 ff.; Fihrist, p. 58 f. 

18 Ibn Qutayba, Kitab al-Ma'‘drif, p. 229. 

Fihrist, p. 111. 

* Tbn Qut., p. 169; an-Nawawi, 8. v. 

16 Tbn Qut., p. 268. 

11 P, 229, and references in note. 

18 De Slane, Ibn Khallikdn, iv. 258, note. 

19 Tbn Qut., p. 267. 

Wiistenfeld, Ibn Khallikdn, No. 732. 

Ibn Qut., p. 267. 
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% Wiistenfeld, Ibn Khall., No. 261. 

Tbn Qut., p. 247;. Wiistenfeld, Ibn Khall., No. 623. 

*% De Slane, Ibn Khall., iv. 225. 

*% To these may be added a Muhammad b. Hasan al-Warraiq, who 
died nile, Ogh> and who wrote mostly religious 
and gnomic poetry (Fawdt al-Wafaydt, ii. 356); and an Abi-l-'Abbas 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Katib, who wrote a cls! WLS and died 
270 (Haji Khalifa, v. 80). 

% Fihrist, pp. 79; 157, 1. 18; and 158, 1. 21. In the last passage sim- 
ply under his Kunya. Haji Khalifa, iii. 150. Wistenfeld, Gramm. 


Schulen, p. 196 f. 

s. v., and Bibl.Geogr. Arab., vii., v4 and tt. 

%8 Was confusion produced by the Abi-l- Abbas al-Marwazi who died 
in 274 (Fihrist, p. 150)? 

°° Wistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 142 ff. 

*® Wistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 162 ff. 

1 P, 92, 94. 

® Wistenfeld, An-Nawawi, p. 385. The form of the name given in 
Ibn Qut. seems to be right, though it is left in doubt whether we have 
the form of the active or of the passive participle. On the other hand 


the pl of the Jamhara appears to be quite false. In the Cairo 
reprint of Ibn Qutayba it has become poset. An-Nawawi tells how 
it was gained: OY dus Lily due JL 
Ibn Qut., p. 1 and 2. 
Ibn Durayd, Kitab ai-Ishtiqdgq, p. 289. 
* Tbn Qut., p. 173. 
% An-Nawawi, p. 540. 
* Ibn Qut., p. 270. 
88 Ibn Qut., p. 271. Wiistenfeld, Gramm. Schulen, p. 145 ff. 
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It may be of use, perhaps, to cauies here the fragment from the 
Berlin MS. given by Néldeke in the Beitréige (p. xx.): 


The repetition of the dat! JLs shows that something is wrong 
with the text, and comparison with the Bilaq edition shows what it is. 
Notice, too, the occurrence of the term wlile,S , which never appears 
in the Bilaq edition. The later form of tradition will be found in as- 
Suyiti’s Muzhir, Naw‘ 49; ed. Cairo 1282, iii. 234. 

“| Néldeke translates die Beriithmten. I have followed Lane. 


I am not certain that 1 have caught the exact meaning of the last 
phrase. 

* This tradition was only known to Néldeke through a note by al- 
Khafaji on the Durra al-Ghawwds of al-Hariri, but see Appendix. 

“ Father Lewis Cheikho, in Les poétes arabes chrétiens, p. 233, 
234, gives the Jamhara poem of Umayya b. Abi-s-Salt, and remarks: 


ing; but it may also mean that there is a separate MS. of the Mujam- 
harat al-'Arab in the Jesuit Library at Bayrit. There are evidently 
some MSS. there of high value, and a catalogue of the collection would 
be of the greatest interest. 

Compare with this as-Suyiti’s Itgin. On p. 125 ff. (‘Uthmdniya ed., 
Cairo 1306) there is a long section on the subject, in which Ibn ‘Abbas 
is represented as saying: Poetry is the Record (Diwdn) of the Arabs. 
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Then, whenever anything in the Qur’an which God has revealed in the 
tongue of the Arabs is obscure, we turn to their Record. 

“© In Ahlwardt’s Six Divans, p. 199, this line is quoted from the Berlin 
MS., but the second Misra is different : 

, ‘And has aught changed the ruins 
save falling to ruin?’ 

Compare al-JawAaliqi’s Kitab al-Mu'arrab, p. 3-5 of Sachau’s edition; 
and as-Suyiti’s Itqan, p. 142 ff. Perhaps this is not so much a case of 
orthodoxy as of Arab versus ‘Ajami. Abi Zayd will not admit foreign 
words to be in the Qur’an ; it is pure Arabic. So, too, we are to inter- 
pret it according to the Arab poets, not the theological ideas of non- 
Arabs. This position would be highly intelligible in one of the tribe 


of Quraysh. 


APPENDIX. 


In his Beitrige, p. xix, xx,* Néldeke speaks as though an-Nahhas 
knew not only the story of the hanging on the Ka'ba, but also the 
name al-Mu'allagdt as applied to the seven poems. That is certainly 
the impression that al-Khafaji gives, but it appears to be incorrect. 
Néldeke cited the passage from a manuscript, but it has since been pub- 
lished twice ; once by Thorbecke in his edition of Hariri’s Durra al- 
Ghawwés (p. 47), and in the Constantinople edition (Press of Jawd’ib, 
A. H. 1299) of the Durra, with al-Khafaji’s sharh (p. 229). Compare 
too, Wistenfeld, Ibn Khallikdn, No. 204, and Kosegarten, Mw‘allaqa 
of ‘Amr, p. 66—the last is an anonymous scholiast. Al-Khafaji, @ 


propos of a mention of Hammad in the Durra, says : lama ert > 


U-LSUI [Constan. edit. JL] 


But Frenkel in his edition of the Mwallaga of Imr al-Qays with the 
commentary of an-Nahhas (Halle a/S, 1876), has given from the Berlin 
MS. (Wetzstein i. 56) an-Nahhas’s own words. The passage is worth 
quoting at length ; for it has several points of contact with the Jamhara, 
and throws light upon the history of the term Mu'allaga. It comes at 
the end of the commentary on ‘Amr b. Kulthim, whose Qasida stands 


* Compare his article, ‘ Mo‘allakat,’ Zncyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed., xvi. 536 ff. 
—Ed. 
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Apparently Hommel, who wrote in 1884, did not know that this pas- 
sage had been printed, for he only refers to Ahlwardt’s Bemerkung, 
p. 18, who, in turn, makes only a reference to the Berlin MS. Nor does 
Frenkel appear to have recognized the importance of the passage which 
he gives. One point that is clear from it is that an-Nahhds does not 
state as so definite a fact of knowledge as al-Khafaji gives us to 
understand, that Hammad collected the seven poems. He simply gives 
it as the sounder opinion : asahhu mda qila fihddhd. Apparently, in his 
time (he died 338), there were many different reports, and he regarded 
this as the most trustworthy. Then, as to the plan on which his own 
collection was based, an-Nahhas tells us that he wished to give the 
seven poems that were called al-Mashhirdat, the collecting of which he 
assigns to Hammad. As to which poems were included in this collec- 
tion, he follows Abi-l-Hasan b. Kaysin without considering himself 
whether some other poems might not be better than these. This sug- 
gests that some in his time did consider that question, and therefore, 
the seven may have become confused. Further, his mention of Ibn 
Kaysan suggests that there were other traditions as to what poems 
belonged to the Mashhirdat. 

Further, some inserted among the seven the Qasida of al-A'sha 


beginning, £5 , and that of an-Nabigha beginning, jlo ly 


[both in the Jamhara seven, but not with these poems]; but this was 
not based on a regular tradition, but simply because these two poets 
were reckoned among the four best poets of the time of Ignorance. 
Yet Abii ‘Ubayda only reckoned three to the first class, omitting from 
it al-A'sha (see the Jamhara). An-Nahhas, therefore, determined to 
add these two poems, making up the number to nine. He then explains 
what difference of opinion there was as to how these seven came to be 
collected. Some held by the story of the fair of ‘Uk&z, and that the best 
poems were selected and preserved there. Others affirmed that they 
were hung in the Ka'ba; but an-Nahhas rejects this utterly,—‘‘ not one 
of the Rawis knows anything of it.” He then gives his adherence to 
the story about Hammad, that having noticed the indifference of the 
people to poetry, he collected these seven and brought them to their 
notice, and told them that they were the most celebrated. Thence 
they had their name, al-Mashhirdt, by which an-Nahhds apparently 
knew them. Then he remarks that of the two additional Qasidas he 
puts that of al-A'sha first, because Abii ‘Ubayda had said that there 
was no other poem of the Ignorance in the same rhyme-letter equal 
to it. 

In all this the most striking point is that he does not seem to have 
known the seven under the name of the Mw'allagdt. For him they 
were the Mashhirdt. That is the name which he gives and explains 
here, as well as at the beginning of his commentary. So, too, at- 
Tibrizi (d. 420), in his commentary on ten poems (the nine of an-Nahhas 
with the addition of the Bd Qasida of ‘Abid b. al-Abrag edit., Lyall), 
who follows an-Nahhas closely, speaks only of ‘the seven Qasidas.’ 
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Similarly, az-Zawzani (d. 486), so far as I can trace him, speaks only of 
‘the seven Qasidas,’ and never uses the term Mu‘allaqdt. Ibn Khal- 
likan (d. 681) is the first whom I find using that term, and he speaks of 


‘the nine Mwallaqgat.’ In Wistenfeld’s text there stands fecal but 


the reading in Ibn Khallikan’s autograph MS. in the British Museum is 
[It may be worth mentioning that August Miller carefully 


collated this MS. (Add. 25,735), covering three-quarters of the book, 
with his copy of Wiistenfeld’s edition, which is now in the Hartford 
Seminary Library.] With as-Suyiti (d. 911) in the Muzhir, and al- 
Khafaji (d. 1069) we find the term in its modern use. Further, none of 
the Lexicons explains the term in this sense, not even the Qdmis, in 
spite of Freytag’s Kam. 

But though an-Nahhas does not use the term Mu'allaqgat, yet he uses 


the verb gle , apparently in the sense ‘to select and preserve a 


poem.’ Does this mean that Mw'allaga may be said of any poem that 
is selected from others and preserved carefully, distinguished in any 
way? Was that its first usage, and was it not till later, much later, 
that it came to be applied to the seven which Hammad had picked out 
and called al-Mashhirat ? Apparently it was still in the stage of being 
applicable to any selected poem when Ibn Khallikan wrote, as he 
speaks of the nine Mu'allagat of an-Nahhas. This would indicate that 
the story about the Ka‘ba was not invented to explain the name; for 
the story existed long before the common noun had become a name. 
Another question that rises is this. Is there any connection, after all, 
between the first class of the Jamhara, i. e., the Sumit, and Hammad’s 
seven? Are they not, pérhaps, quite distinct sevens? It is true that 
five names occur in both: Imr al-Qays, Zuhayr, Labid, ‘Amr and Tarafa. 
But neither ‘Antara nor al-Harith are in the Jamhara, nor are an- 
Nabigha or al-A'sha in Hamméad’s seven. The names are different : 
Hammad’s are called al-Mashhirat; the Jamhara’s, as-Sumit. The 
story of their origin and originator is different. The Jamhara seven, 
if connected with any one as originator, is connected with Abii ‘Ubayda. 
I have already suggested that probably there were many more collec- 
tions of seven than we have hitherto supposed or identified. At a later 
stage, they would become confused with one another or be swallowed 
up in the greater collections. Thus the name as-Sumit might come in 
time to be applied to HamméAd’s seven as on the title page of Arnold’s 
edition. 


Finally, I would notice that in both the Sahdh and the Lisdn, lay 
and i. are explained by ete ; and we have in the Lisdn 
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8. A New Fragment of the Babylonian “ Etana”-legend ; by 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


This paper will be published in full in the forthcoming number of 
Haupt and Delitzsch’s Beitriige zur Assyriologie, Vol. III., Part 2. The 
fragment in question was obtained at Kouyunjik by the late Rev. W. F. 
Williams, at the time when Sir A. H. Layard was conducting his excava- 
tions at that place. Through the kindness of Mr. Talcott Williams, of 
Philadelphia, it was placed at the disposal of the writer. The frag- 
ment reveals the close of an episode in the ‘‘ Etana”-legend. The eagle 
who has destroyed the serpent’s nest dies a disgraceful death. The 
serpent is avenged, aided by Samai—the sun-god—who indicates the 
manner in which the death of the eagle can be brought about. In con- 
nection with the fragment, some general questions affecting the order 
of the episodes composing the ‘“ Etana”-legend were discussed ; and 
the suggestion was also ventured that the mysterious Ethan (or Etan) 
mentioned in I Kgs. v, ii among the “wise” men of old may be a 
dimmed tradition of the Babylonian Etana. At all events, the names 
are identical. Ethan and Etana signify ‘‘ the strong one,” which was 
a favorite epithet of the Semitic gods and heroes. 


9. Note on the Term Mukannitum; by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The full text of this paper will be found in Hebraica, Vol. X., pp. 193-5. 
It offers an explanation for a word of frequent occurrence in the legal 
literature of the Babylonians. With the help of a comparison with a 
Talmudic term N3)¥'%), the conclusion was reached that the Baby- 
lonian word was used to designate the ‘‘embankment ” that the climatic 
conditions of the Euphrates valley rendered necessary as a protection 
to fields during the rainy season. The word is derived from a stem 
jae: meaning to be ‘‘ pointed,” and the form is contracted from 
musannintum = musanittum = musanitum. In the technical sense of 
‘“‘embankment,” the Talmudic term was shown to be a loan-word from 
the Babylonian, the writing instead of being due 
to an adaptation of the borrowed word to one already existing in 
Aramaic, and used in a manner that favored a supposed connection 
with the foreign word. The term also occurs as a loan-word in Arabic, 
musannat. There appears also the form without the 


10. On the Language of the Sinjirli Inscriptions ; by Professor 
R. J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 


In cunnection with the Sinjirli inscriptions, Professor Gottheil pointed 
out the close connection which existed between the older Aramaic (in 
the inscriptions and in the Bible) and the Hebrew. Many peculiarities 
common to both these dialects are found again in the Assyrian. It is 
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only in its later development that the Aramaic branched off so per- 
ceptibly from the Hebrew. This will also serve to explain how the 
Assyrian shows peculiarities in lexicon and grammatical structure 
which at times agree with the Hebrew, at times with the Aramaic 
dialects. ‘ 

11. Notes; by Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penn.* 


1. On the Semitic Ishtar Cult. 

Professor D. H. Miiller’s Epigraphische Denkméiler aus Abessinien 
contains an inscription which gives evidence of the existence of the 
Ishtar Cult in Abyssinia. The writer had previously found traces of it 
in all the other countries of the Semitic area. 

An inscription published by Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique 
proves the theory of the late Professor W. R. Smith that Athtar was 
originally a mother goddess in Arabia, and then developed into a mas- 
culine diety, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 


2. On the God Mut. 

The writer had shown in a paper published elsewhere that there was 
a god Maut or Mut among the Hebrews. The discovery of traces of the 
worship of the Egyptian god Mut near Gaza in Palestine in the time of 
the El Amarna tablets suggests the possibility that the Hebrew god may 
have been borrowed from the Egyptians. 


8. Was Ilu ever a Distinct Deity in Babylonia ? 

The object of this paper was to suggest the possibility of a different 
explanation of I/u, as an element of proper names, from that followed 
by recent scholars. The analogy of other proper names and of the 
history of Ishtar suggest, though they do not clearly prove, that Ilu 
was once a distinct deity. 


12. The XXIII. Psalm ; an Essay on Hebrew Verse ; by Rev. 
F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 


Hebrew poetry is not musical, but pictorial. It is not metrical in 
form. It has what may be called verses or lines, but the line has not a 
given number of accents, nor are the accents arranged in a given order. 
Each line presents a single complete picture. This picture is itself the 
blending together usually of two simpler pictures, each presented in a 
distinct phrase. The image or conception in a phrase is a unity of two 
elements, as, say, a subject and its action; but the phrase may have 
less or more than two words. Generally each line is one of a couplet, 
giving companion pictures. 


* These papers have appeared in full in Hebraica, Vol. X, p. 202 ff. 
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The Psalm may be thus arranged, to illustrate the theory : 


NUT 

YI NO NID TON D3 

Waywn OY ANN 'D 
73 mow 9359 Ayn 

JIN? mi 33 


Other communications were presented as follows : 


13. On some Hebrew MSS. from Egypt ; a es Cyrus Adler, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, C 

14. On the origin of games and divination in Eastern Asia; 
by Mr. Stewart Culin, of the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

15. On the Bharats and the Bharatas: by Professor E. W. 
Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 

16. On a complete verbal index to the Fiqh-al-Luqha of Ath-tha 
*Alibi ; by Professor D. B. Macdonald, of Hartford, Conn. 

17. On the Agnihotra-section of the Sicilian: ; by 
Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. To be 
published in the Journal. 


18. An emendation of Siyana on 8. B. i. 3.2; by Dr. Oertel. 


19. On some unpublished Arabic inscriptions in Morocco and 
elsewhere ; by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, Penn. 


20. Report of excavations at Jerusalem through the Palestine 
Exploration Fund ; by Rev. T. F. Wright, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


21. Note on the Julian inscription described by Dr. I. H. Hall 
at the meeting of March, 1894 ; by Dr. Wright. Published in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1895. 

Papers by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, were read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 
28th. . 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
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AT 
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JOINT SESSIONS. 
OPENING SESSION. 


Thursday, December 27, at 12 m. 

Address by Mr. C. C. Harrison, Acting Provost of the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, introducing the Presiding Officer of the 

Meeting, Professor A. Marshall Elliott, of the , rice Hopkins 

University, President of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 

Address of Welcome by Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Phila- 


del phia. 
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Szconp Jornt Session. 


Friday, December 28, at 10 a. Mm. 


Presiding Officer of the Meeting, Prof. John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard University, President of the American Philological 


Association. 

1. Dr. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, 
University of Philadelphia. The last results of the Baby- 
lonian expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2. Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University. The 
Athenian ypad rapavouwv and the American doctrine of con- 
stitutional law. 

8. Prof. Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University. The cuon- 
tribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the Latin 
language and literature. 

4. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia College. Cyrus’s 
dream of the winged figure of Darius in Herodotus, 

5. Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College. Some Modern 
German etymologies. 

6. Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University. On 
Prof. Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain long Indo- 
European vowels. 

7. Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome. Explorations 
in Krete for the Archeological Institute (read by Prof. 
Frothingham). 

8. Prof. Edward 8. Sheldon, Harvard University. The work of 
the American Dialect Society, 1889-1894. 


Tuirp Joint Session. 
Friday, December 28, at 8 P. M. 


Memoriat MEETING 
IN HONOR OF 


Witt1am Dwicat Whitney. 


Presiding Officer of the Meeting, President Daniel Coit Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins University, President of the American Oriental 


Society. 
| 1. Reading of letters from foreign scholars. 


| 
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10. 
11, 


Program of the Congress of Philologists, exevii 


Memoria, Apprzss by Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard 
University. 


Whitney’s influence on the study of modern languages and on 
lexicography, by Prof. Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 


Whitney’s influence on students of classical philology, by Prof. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University. 


Address by Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University. 
Address by Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, New York. 


. Concluding address by President Daniel Coit Gilman. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS. 


AMERICAN ASsocraTION. 
(Organized 1869.) 


. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., Barnard College. Sophocles 


Trachiniae, 26-48 : a Study in Interpretation. 


. Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College. The Delphian 


Hymns and the Pronunciation of the Greek Vowels. 


. Prof. Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania. Plutarch 


as a Philologist. 


. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 


tr,° = GrxK. 7° = Lat. cl®, Ary. dr,° = BA° = Lat. 


. Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University. Reflected Mean- 


ings ; a Point in Semantics. 


. Prof. Karl P. Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 


Notes on the Diction of the Apocolocyntosis Divi Claudii. 


. Prof. W. A. Lamberton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Notes on Thucydides. 


. Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University. Local Cults in 


Homer. 


. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of the Johns Hopkins a Aris- 
e Light 


totle on the Faults of Poetry ; or Poetics xxv. in 
of the Homeric Scholia. 


Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College. Notes on Horace. 


Prof. M. W. Easton, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Remarks upon Gower’s Confessio Amantis, chiefly with 
reference to the text. 
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12. 


13, 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


W. C. Lawton, of Philadelphia. A National Form of Verse 

the Natural Unit for the ‘Thought. 

Prof. Frank L. Van Cleef, of Cornell University. Confusion 

of déxa and réooapes in Thucydides. 

Dr. B. Newhall, of Brown University. Women’s Speech in 

Classical Literature. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, of the University of the City of New York. 

St. Paul and the Lex Julia de vi. 

Dr. James M. Paton, of Cambridge, Mass. Some Spartan 

Families under the Empire. 

_— H. W. Magoun of Oberlin College. Pliny’s Laurentine 
illa. 

Prof. John Williams White, of Harvard University. The 

pre-Themistoclean Wall at Athens. 

Prof. Hermann Oollitz, of Bryn Mawr College. The ety- 

mology of dpa and of pay. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown University. The Literary 

Evidence for Dérpfeld’s Enneakrounos. 

Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University. The 

Greek Duals in -e. 


Prof. John Henry Wright, of Harvard University. A note 
on Alexander Polyhistor (Euseb. Chron. I. 15, 16 Schéne). 


Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. On 
Greek Tragic Anapaests. 


Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College in the 
City of New York. Two ancient Persian Names in Greek, 
*Apravxrys and 


. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Ph.D., of Barnard College. Some 


Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek. 


. Prof. Edwin W. Fay, of Washington and Lee University. 


ARYAN gn=LatTIN mn. 


. Prof. Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chicago. The 


Passive in Oscan-Umbrian. 


. Prof. W. J. Battle, of the University of Texas (read by title). 


Magical Curses written on Lead Tablets, 


. Dr. Charles Knapp, of Barnard College (read by title). 


Lexicographical Notes. 


. Prof. W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago. On the 


Latin Subjunctive and the Greek Optative in Indirect Dis- 
course. 
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31. Prof. M. Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University. On 
the Etymology of deidw. 


Papers by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, and 
Prof. Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins University, were 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28th. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 
(Organized 1880.) 


. Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College. On the inter- 
pretation of "5D O3U, Judges v. 14. 


. Dr. Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York. On the 
new Syriac Gospels. 

. Prof. Lewis B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary. Did 
Amos approve the calf-worship at Bethel ? 

. Dr. T. F. Wright, New Church School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Songs of Degrees. 

. Prof. J. Henry Thayer, Harvard University. ot das, ov 
Aéyes, Mat. xxvi. 64, John xviii. 37, ete. 

. Rev. Benjamin W. Bacon, Oswego, N. Y. The displacement 
of John xiv. 


. Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 
Hebrew proper names compounded with and 


. Prof. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University. On 2 Samuel 
i, 23. 

. Rev. William H. Cobb, Boston. Julius Ley on Isaiah 
xl.—Ixvi. 


. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Colgate University. Mapav aa, I 
Cor. xvi. 22. 


. Prof. M. 8. Terry, Garrett Biblical Institute. The scope and 
plan of the Apocalypse of John. 

. Prof. George F. Moore, Andover Theological Seminary. 
I Kings vii. 46 and the question of Succoth (read by Prof. 
Lyon). 

. Rev. W. Scott Watson, Guttenberg, N. J. Two Samaritan 
manuscripts of portions of the Pentateuch (read in abstract). 


Papers a Prof. J. P. Peters, New York, and Prof. H. V. 


Hilprecht, University of Pennsylvania, were read at the Second 
Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1883.) 


. Prof. W. T. Hewett, Cornell University. The life and works 


of Prof. Matthias de Vries. 


. Dr. K. Francke, Harvard University. The relation of early 


German romanticism to the classic ideal. 


. Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University. The 


Friar’s Lantern. 


. Prof. Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore College. The new 


method in Modern Language study. 


. Prof. Frederic Spencer, University of North Wales, Bangor, 


Wales. On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in the teaching of 
German. 


. Prof. Alex. Melville Bell, Washington, D. C. A note on 


syllabic consonants. 


. Prof. Henry R. Lang, Yale University. The metres 


employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric school. 


. Dr. J. Hendren Gorrell, Wake Forest College, N.C. Indi- 


rect discourse in Anglo-Saxon. 


. Prof. O. F. Emerson, Cornell University. A parallel between 


the Middle English poem Patience and one of the pseudo-Ter- 
tullian poems. 
Mr. W. Henry Schofield, Harvard University. Elizabeth 
Elstob: an Anglo-Saxon scholar nearly two centuries ago, 
with her Plea for Learning in Women. 
Dr. C. C. Marden, Johns Hopkins University. The Spanish 
dialect of Mexico City. 
Prof. C. H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ala. 
Henry Timrod and his poetry. 
Prof. James T. Hatfield, Northwestern University. The 
poetry of Wilhelm Miller. 
Dr. L. E. Menger, Johns Hopkins University. Early Roman- 
ticists in Italy. | 
Dr. Edwin S. Lewis, Princeton University. On the develop- 
ment of inter-vocalic labials in the Romanic languages. 
Dr. L. A. Rhodes, Cornell University. Notes on Goethe’s 
Iphigenie. 
Mr. Alex. W. Herdler, Princeton University. On the Slavonic 
languages. 
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18. Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Philadelphia. Old French equiva- 
lents of Latin substantives in -cus, -gus, -vus. 


19. Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. Contributions | 
to a bibliography of Racine (read by title). | 


A paper by Prof. Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. " 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY. 
(Organized 1888.) 


Prof. E. 8. Sheldon, Harvard University, read a paper at the 
Second Joint Session, Friday, December 28. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
(Organized 1876.) 


1. Opening remarks by President March : “ The movement for | 


spelling reform.” i 
2. Paper by H. L. Wayland, D.D., Editor of the Heaminer: 


“The obstacles to reform.” 
3. Remarks by James W. Walk, M.D., Commissioner of Chari- 


ties and Correction, Philadelphia: “The advantage of a reformed 
orthography to the children of the poor.” 


4, Remarks by Charles P. G. Scott, Ph.D., Editor of Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary: “The attitude of philologists toward the spell- 
ing reform.” 


5. Remarks by Patterson Du Bois, A.M., of Philadelphia. | 
6. Remarks by J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts. 
7. Remarks by Mrs. E. B. Burns, of New York. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 
(Organized 1879.) 


1. Mrs. Sara Y. Stevenson, University of Pennsylvania. The | 
antiquities from Koptos at the University of Pennsylvania. | 


2. Rev. W. C. Winslow, Boston, Mass. The explorations at the 
temple of Queen Hatasu. H 
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16. 


Mr. Talcott Williams, Zhe Press, Philadelphia. Local Moor- 
ish architecture in North Morocco. 

Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago. Retrograde 
inscriptions on Attic vases. 

Prof. John Williams White, Harvard University. History 
and work of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 


. Prof. William R. Ware, Columbia College, N. Y. The New 


American School of Architecture at Rome. 


. Prof. William H. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute. A discovery 


of Greek horizontal curves in the Maison Carrée at Nimes. 


. Rev. John P. Peters, New York. The Excavations of the 


Babylonian Expedition at the temple of Bel in Nippur. 


. Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University. A study in 


Greek architectural proportions, 


uirinal. 


. Prof. ne R. Sanford, Middlebury College. The new faun 


of the 


. Prof. W. C. Lawton, Philadelphia. Accretions to the Troy 


myth after Homer. 


. Mr. Barr Ferree, Brooklyn. Architecture of medieval houses 


in France. 


. Prof. A. L, Frothingham, Jr., Princeton University. Byzan- 


tine influence upon Medizval Italy. 


. The ivory throne at Ravenna. 
. Mr. William Rankin, Jr., Princeton University. Some early 


Italian pictures in American galleries. 


Prof. Alfred Emerson, Cornell University. The archeology 
of Athenian politics in the fifth century B.c. 


A paper by Prof. Federico Halbherr, University of Rome, was 
read at the Second Joint Session, on Friday, December 28. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 


AT ITS 


MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


April 18th and roth, 1895. 


TueE Society assembled at New Haven, in the Foreign Missions 
Library, East Divinity Hall, Yale University, on Thursday of | 
Easter Week, April 18th, 1895, at 3 Pp. m., and was called to order 
by its President, President Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins | 
University. | 

| 


The following members were in attendance at one or more of 

the sessions : 
Batten Goodwin, C. J. Martin, W. A. P. 
Berg Gottheil Moore, G. F. 
Binney Grieve, Miss Oertel . 
Blaustein Haupt Perry 
Bradner . Hopkins Staley 
Chester Jackson Steele . 
Davis, J. D. Jewett Van Name 
Dickerman Lanman Ward 
Gilman * Macdonald [26] 


On opening the session, the President expressed the pleasure of | 
the Society at being welcomed — at New Haven, where the . 
associations connected with the Society’s history are so many. 1 
He then spoke of the recent loss which Yale University, and the i 
world of science, had suffered in the death, on April 14th, of Pro- | 
fessor James Dwight Dana, the distinguished zodélogist, geologist, 
and mineralogist. Dr. Gilman spoke with feeling, admiration, 
and respect concerning the life and work of the departed scholar, 
and called attention to the fact that, although not enrolled among 
Orientalists, Professor Dana had been an extensive traveller in 
the Orient, and by his writings on the Geology of the Pacific and 
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on Coral Islands had made important contributions to our know- 
ledge of the physical and natural characteristics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, the 
Society chose Professor Jackson, of Columbia College, to dis- 
charge the duties of that officer during the session. 

The minutes of the special meeting held at Philadelphia, 
December 27th, 28th and 29th, 1894, in connection with various 
other philological and archeological societies of America, were 
read and approved. The report of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the present meeting was made by Dr. Oertel of Yale 
University. This report was in the form of a printed pro- 

amme, and was accompanied by an invitation from President 

wight of Yale University, extending to the members of the 
Society the hospitality of his home during the evening. The 
report and the invitation were accepted with acknowledgments 
and thanks, 

The reports of outgoing officers were now in order. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Perry, of Columbia 
College, presented some of the correspondence that had been 
received since the Christmas meeting. 

Report was then made upon some letters which had been 
addressed to Professor Lanman of Harvard University on sub- 
jects touching the work of the Society.—Siddhegvara Mitter, 
formerly the Secretary of Protap Chunder Roy of Calcutta, 
writes from The Residency at Khatmandu, Nepal, that although 
many good manuscripts have been carried away, the country is 
still rich in them ; and that he is ready to do what he can to 
secure any such as may be desired by Oriental students among 
us.*—Dr. Rost writes an London that a young Singalese gentle- 
man, de Silva Wickremasingha, a pupil of Professor Kuhn and 
Dr. Franke, would be glad to collate Pali manuscripts for any one 
who may wish to make use of his services.—In a letter to Mr. H. 
C. Warren of Cambridge, the Venerable W. Sybhiti, Thero, P. 
N. M., a learned Buddhist High Priest, of Waskaduwa, Kalutara, 
in the Western Province of Ceylon, to whom various Pali students 
in the Occident are already so greatly indebted, has increased the 
existing obligations by the tender of his kind offices in the matter 
of procuring transcripts of manuscripts.t—Dr. James Burgess of 
Edinburgh wrote to Prof. Lanman with regard to the “ Magazine 
of Indian Photographs,” an interesting monthly started at Alla- 
habad (Sept., 1894, yearly 30 Rupees, office at 5, Cutchery Road); 


* At the meeting of April, 1893, Professor Lanman described a good copy of a 
MS. of the Lafika-avatara, just received by him from Nepal; but the description 
was not printed. 

+ Since his first letter, Subhiti has sent to Mr. Warren a complete and excel- 
lent transcript, on about 1700 pages, of the Paramattha Mafijisa, which is a com- 
mentary upon Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhi Magga, and was much desired by Mr. 
Warren in his work upon the Visuddhi Magga. 
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and also concerning the progress of his own labors upon the great 
work on the Archeology of India to be published by Griggs of 
London.—Professor James Legge of Oxford had also sent a most 
interesting letter to Professor Lanman, in the course of which he 
said, “ Nor can I bring myself to think that his [Buddha’s] teach- 
ing has been a great boon to the world, or even to the peoples by 
— its records have been most generally and favorably re- 
ceived.” 

In this connection, Dr. William Hayes Ward drew the atten- 
tion of the Society to recent discoveries of tablets at Tel-Lo, and 
read selections from a letter received from Mr. J. H. Haynes, in 
charge of the Philadelphia expedition at Niffer, in which Mr. 
Haynes gave account of fair success in the search for tablets 
which he had been pursuing. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of recently 
deceased members of the Society. The record is as follows : 


HONORARY MEMBERS : 


Professor Heinrich Brugsch-Pasha ; 
Professor August Dillmann ; 

Sir Brian Houghton Hodgson ; 

Sir Austen Henry Layard ; 

Raol Sahib Shankar Pandurang Pandit ; 
Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS: 


Hyde Clarke ; 
Professor Philippe Edouard Foucaux ; 
Dr. D. J. Macgowan. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS : 


Professor Edwin Cone Bissell ; 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut ; . 
Professor William Dwight Whitney. 


As is well known to our members, the obligations of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society to Professor Whitney are very exceptionally 
great. This meeting, the first annual legal meeting of the Society 
after his decease, would have been the natural time for taking 
some official notice of his death. That this was not done is due 
to the fact that that session of the First American Congress of 
Philologists which was held at Philadelphia, Friday evening, 
December 28, 1894, was made a memorial meeting, and “ devoted 
to the expression, on the part of his colleagues and friends, of 
their appreciation of the character and public services of Mr. 
Whitney.” The Proceedings of that session are to be published 
by the Congress in a volume entitled, “The Whitney Memorial 

eeting.” This is to be distributed to the members of the 
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American Oriental Society, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Association of America. The 
volume is uniform or very nearly uniform in size with the publi- 
cations of those Societies and may properly be treated as a part 
of their official publications. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge, Mass., 
presented to the Society, by the hand of Professor Lanman, his 
accounts and statement for the year ending April, 1895. At the 
request of the Treasurer, the Chair appointed Professors Lanman 
and Lyon of Cambridge, as a Committee to examine the securities 
of the Society at the place where such securities may be stored ; 
and they were requested to report on the same to the President 
of the Society. As an Auditing Committee to examine the Treas- 
urer’s accounts presented at the meeting, Professors Lanman and 
Gottheil were named. This Committee reported to the Society 
during the meeting, and certified that the accounts were in due 
order and properly vouched. The usual analytical summary of 


the General Account follows :. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from old account, March 29, 1894 ...._.-__- $1,548.51 
Assessments (181) for 1894-5..-.........-.---------- $905.00 
Assessments (31) for other years ..-.-.........-.---- 155.00 
150.89 


Income of investments, other than Bradley Type 


Total income of the year -.- .. 


Total receipts for the year....................-- 


810.95 
Interest on $932.80 from June 30 to July 27, 1894---- 4.20 . 


Share of expenses of Joint Meeting at Philadelphia.. 25.00 


Binding (for two years) .... 49.60 

23.50 

Total disbursements for the year ...........---- 1,376.61 
Credit balance on Gen’! Account, Apr. 18, 1895 _- 1,578.39 
$2,955.00 


Upon these facts, the Treasurer remarks as follows: The 
expenses for the past fiscal year have been large, amounting to 
$1,376.61, by far the larger part of which was spent in printing 
Vol. xvi. of the Journal, and the Proceedings for 1894. The 
receipts from all sources have slightly exceeded the expenditures, 
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so that the total funds in the possession of the Society are some 
forty odd dollars in excess of what they were at the time of mak- 
ing the last report. It is to be noted that the continued hard 
times have lowered the rate of interest in the case of some of the 
investments of the Society. The total interest account, however, 
for this year is about thirty dollars larger than that of last year ; 
this fact is in part due to the circumstance that the meeting this 
ear is held later than it was last spring, so that April dividends 
ve come in. 
The state of the funds is as follows: 


A. PRINCIPAL OF SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Mar. 29, 1894: Apr. 18, 1895 : 

$1425.20 I. Bradley Type Fund (deposited in the New 
Haven Savings Bank). $1482.76 

1000.00 II. Cotheal Publication Fund (deposited in the 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston) 1000.00 

1000.00 III. Whitney Publication Fund (invested in eight 
shares of State National Bank stock) -...- 1000.00 

75.00 IV. Life Membership Fund (deposited in the Suf- 

folk Savings Bank, Boston) -.....-..-.---- 


B. BALANCES BELONGING TO GENERAL ACCOUNT: 


$1548.51 I. Cash in Cambridge Savings Bank -..-......-.- 
40.40 II. Cash in Provident Inst. for Savings, Boston. 71.84 
3.79 III. Cash in Suffolk Savings Bank -...........-- 8.17 


The Librarian, Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven, pre- 
sented the following report for 1894-5: ‘The additions to the 
library for the past year have been 256 volumes, 105 parts of vol- 
umes, and 130 pamphlets. Besides the usual exchanges from cor- 
responding institutions, two important gifts have been received. 
One of them, a portion of the library of the late Professor Whit- 
ney, presented by his family, has naturally a double interest and 
value to the Society. It comprises 139 volumes and 38 pamph- 
lets, and next to the gifts of the Hon. Charles William Bradley 
and the Rev. Joseph B Thompson, is perhaps the most valuable 
the library has ever received. The other noteworthy gift* of the 
ad is a Siamese edition of the sacred canon of the Southern 

uddhists, the Tripitaka, in 39 volumes, 8vo., a present from His 
Majesty the King of Siam, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his reign. The sum of fifty dollars, covered by 
the annual appropriation of twenty-five dollars for two years past, 
has been expended for binding. The number of titles in the 


* For more detailed information concerning this gift, see communication no, 16 
below, pp. cexliv ff. 
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Society’s library is now 4828, an increase of nearly two hundred 
in the past year. 

For the Committee on Publication, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary reported as follows: By authorization of the Society, given 
at its meeting of December last, the Committee had held an infor- 
mal conference with the gentlemen empowered to represent the 
American Philological Association in the matter of publishing a 
volume commemorative of the late Prof. Whitney. It was the 
opinion of those present that such a volume should consist of the 
addresses delivered at the “ Whitney Memorial Meeting,” Decem- 
ber 28, 1894, and of the letters received from foreign scholars 
concerning Mr. Whitney, extracts from which had been read at 
that meeting. 

The Committee has under consideration the question of pub- 
lishing an index to the publications of the Society. 

As matter of record it may be added that the Proceedings of 
the Society at New York, March 29-31, 1894, were issued as a 
) pamphlet of 92 pages and as a part of volume xvi. of the Journal, 
| Sep. 24, 1894 ; and, further, that almost no progress had been 
‘| | made with the Journal; but that one Arabic and one Vedic arti- 
i | cle had been printed, covering in all about 14 forms. 

1 | On Friday morning, April 19, at 9.30, upon the close of the 
. Directors’ Meeting, the second session of the Society was begun. 
. The Directors reported by their scribe, Professor Perry, as fol- 
lows : 

| 1. They had appointed the next meeting of the Society to be 
| held at Andover, Mass., during Easter Week, April 9th, 10th and 
i 11th, 1896. (The Chair named as members of the Local Com- 
| 

| 


mittee of Arrangements, to act.with the Corresponding Secretary, 
Professors George F. Moore and John P. Taylor, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary.) 

2. They had decided to recommend to the Society for adoption 
the suggestion embodied in the report of the Committee of Pub- 
lication, that such committee shall hereafter consist of six mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be the Corresponding Secretary, and 
that he shall act as Chairman of that Committee. 
| 3. They had named the following members to serve as the 
! Committee of Publication: The Corresponding Secretary, Chair- 
man, and Professors Isaac H. Hall, Paul Haupt, E. W. Hop- 
| kins, Maurice Bloomfield, and George F. Moore. 

4, They had voted to recommend to the Society for election to 
membership the following persons : 

As Corporate Members: 


Miss Lutie Rebecca Corwin, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, 
Mass. 
Dr. George S. Duncan, Harrisburg, Penn. 
Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, Radnor, Penn. 
Mr. Frederick Wells Williams, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Ellis Robert Woodruff,* New York, N. Y. 


* Mr. Woodruff died May, 1895. 
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The recommendation contained in the second paragraph of the 
report of the Directors was unanimously pevoed | by the Society. 
The persons recommended for election to nel: Pay after bal- 
lot duly had, were declared elected. 

Next in order of business was the report of the Committee on 
the Nomination of Officers, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Ward, Mr. 
Van Name, and Professor Haupt. The Corresponding Secretary, 
Professor Perry, owing to the duties which devolve upon him in 
consequence of his being transferred from the department of 
Sanskrit to the Professorship of Greek in Columbia College, 
requested to have a successor named for the office which he had held 
in the Society during the past year; and Professor Lanman, who 
had been Corresponding Secretary from 1884 to 1894, was nomi- 
nated in his stead. Professor D. G. Lyon, who had served as 
Recording Secretary since his election to the office in 1886, like- 
wise requested that he might be relieved of the duties of that 
position, and as his successor Professor George F. Moore of the 
Andover Theological Seminary was nominated. The gentlemen 
so nominated, and the other officers and Directors who had been 
the incumbents of the foregoing year, were duly elected by the 
Society. For convenience of reference the names of the Board 
for 1895-96 are here given : 


President—Pres. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York; Prof. C. 
H. Toy, of Cambridge; Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. C. R. Lanman, of Cambridge. 

Recording Secretary—Prof. G. F. Moore, of Andover. 

Treasurer—Mr. Henry C. Warren, of Cambridge. 

Librarian—Mr. Addison Van Name, of New Haven. 

Directors—The officers above named: and Professors Bloomfield and 
Haupt, of Baltimore; Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia; Prof. E. 
W. Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton ; 
Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York ; Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover. 


Upon motion of the Corresponding Secretary it was 


Resolved, That the American Oriental Society hereby tenders its 
thanks to the authorities of Yale University, and in particular to Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Dwight, and to the members of the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, Messrs. Salisbury, Van Name, and Oertel, for the hospi- 
tality extended to the Society on the occasion of its annual meeting in 
April, 1895, and for the excellent arrangements made for the comfort 
and convenience of the members attending. 


Final adjournment was had on Friday, April 19th, at 11.15 a. m. 


The following communications were presented : 
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1. On Chinese anticipations of certain ideas of modern science; 
by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus of 
e Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, China. 


Possessing a high degree of intellectual culture and a longer career 
of recorded experience than any other existing people, it might have 
been expected that the Chinese would make important discoveries in 
the arts and sciences. In the arts, their contribution to the common 
stock is specially notable—including silk, tea, porcelain, the mariner’s 
compass, and the art of printing. 

In the sciences, their achievements have been less conspicuous—the 
free movement of the Chinese intellect having from an early period 
been restrained by a cast-iron orthodoxy. Yet there is ‘good evidence 
that some of their leading thinkers hit on such broad generalizations as 
biological evolution, the unity of matter, the duality of matter and 
motion, the conservation of energy, the existence and properties of 
elemental ether, etc. This last topic was treated in the paper with 
special detail, and it will claim the whole of the remaining space 
allotted to this abstract. 

Professor Oliver Lodge thus describes the modern theory of ether in 
a lecture before the Royal Institution. ‘‘The simplest conception of the 
universe that has yet occurred to the mind of man—one continuous sub- 
stance filling all space; which can vibrate as light; which can be 
parted into positive and negative electricity ; which in whirls or vor- 
tices constitutes matter, and which transmits by continuity (not by 
impact) every action and reaction of which matter is capable; this is 
the modern view of the ether and its functions.” 

This conception, which he qualifies as ‘modern’ is by no means new 
to the philosophy of China. How early it appeared there it is not easy 
to affirm—perhaps ten centuries before our era, when the earliest spec- 
ulations on the forces of nature were embodied in the Yihking or Book 
of Changes. It is found, however, as a full fledged doctrine in several 
writers of the eleventh century after Christ ; who not only speak of an 
ethereal medium, but ascribe to it all the properties above enumerated 
except that of producing electricity. Those writers are known as the 
Sungju, or school of the Sung dynasty. A pleiad cluster of extraordi- 
nary brilliancy, its principal luminaries were five; who, as two of 
them were brothers, fall curiously enough under the four alliterative 
names of Cheo, Chang, Ch‘eng, and Chu. 

Cheo is author of a theory of the universe based on an exposition of 
the Rook of Changes. Chang is best known by a small work called 
Cheng meng, ‘ Right notions for the Young,’ in which, beginning as 
Chinese writers are prone to do, with the origin of the world, he sets 
forth what he considers as the correct view of the way in which it 
came into being. The two brothers Cheng adopted and expounded 
Chang’s views. Chu, the fifth and most illustrious in the series, was 
their disciple. I shall have to cite something from each in order to 
show that their conceptions of ether were substantially identical with 
those of our modern physicists. 
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Speaking of space, Chang says, ‘‘The immensity of space, though 
called the great void, is not a void. In fact, there is no such thing as 
vacuum.” ‘It is filled with a subtile substance called Chi.” That sub- 
stance is, as we shall see, the ether of our modern science ; though 
Chang and his compeers were not able to enumerate as many of its 
properties as are known to the science of our day. The only property 
here asserted is its all-pervading presence. Even that might be left in 
doubt, but for a more explicit statement in another passage : “‘ Heaven,” 
he says, ‘‘in its external form appears to be an envelope for the earth, 
yet its Chi or substance in reality penetrates to the center of the earth.” 

It would hardly follow from this expression that he considers ether 
as present in all forms of matter. But here is a passage in which he 
introduces what we may call the dynamics of ether, showing that he 
did not regard it as saturating matter, like an inert fluid; but that it is 
in a state of intense activity at every point, and that the existence of 
matter is due to that activity. ‘‘ This Chi,” he says, ‘‘ which fills all 
space, is in a state of perpetual ebb and flow—expanding and contract- 
ing without a moment’s cessation. This is the source of motion and 
the origin of matter, whether soft or hard, gaseous or solid. Its combi- 
nations give rise to the transient forms of all things. Even the solid 
rocks are but grosser products of its action—like ashes from a furnace.” 

In another place he compares the transformation of ether into matter 
to the formation of ice in water, and, as might be expected, he finds in 
the melting of ice an image of the reversion of matter into its primordial 
element. His words are: ‘‘ Within the immensity of space, matter is 
alternately concentrated and dissipated, as ice is congealed and dis- 
solved in water.” In the passages thus far quoted, we have only a 
reciprocal action or vibrations, no intimation of those whirls and eddies 
by which the ultimate particles are generated, or rather in which they 
consist. Professor Lodge states this as an article in an accepted creed ; 
and we know something of those speculations as to the origin of the 
atom to which Lord Kelvin has lent the authority of his: great name. 
With our Chinese thinkers the vortex-ring is a cardinal feature. 

Cheo, the first of the five, in a diagram of cosmic forces, begins with 
a single ring or circle of uniform whiteness. This represents the primi- 
tive ether. Then follows a circle partly dark, which shows the original 
substance differentiated into two forms: Yin and Yang, the bright and 
the dark—the dual source of all things. 

Says Chu, the last of the five, speaking of this diagram, ‘‘It shows 
how the primitive void was transformed into matter.” ‘‘The two 
forces, molai mochii, grind back and forth, or revolve like millstones in 
opposite directions. The detritus resulting from their friction is what 
we call matter.” We may smile at the crudeness of this illustration ; 
but have not Western philosophers described the particles of ether as 
cubes which in the course of evolution get their angles rubbed off and 
thus give birth to matter? His words are of value to us not for the 
light they throw on the process of creation, but as evidence that the 
Chinese had the idea of vortex motion. 
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Of this movement Chang says, ‘“‘ The immensity of space is filled with 
apure fluid. Since it is pure (i.e. perfectly fluid) it offers no obstruction 
to motion.” Here we have enunciated the principle of the perpetuity 
of vortex motion, viz. (in the language of modern physics) that, in a 
frictionless fluid, its original motion is maintained without alteration. 

To summarize the points in which the ether of these Chinese thinkers 
agrees with that of our modern science :— 

1. It is a subtile fluid filling all space. 

2. As a vehicle of force it is endowed with intense activity. 

8. Its motions, which are in whirls or eddies, result in the production 
of matter. 

4, This primordial substance, by its vibrations, is the source of light. 

The occidental theory is confirmed by a magnificent array of scientific 
facts. The oriental theory, standing apart from experimental science, 
never emerged from the state of speculation—a speculation wonderfully 
acute and sublime ; one in which the scientific imagination shows itself 
to the best advantage ; divining as if by instinct great truths, which 
require for their confirmation the slower processes of patient investiga- 
tion. 

Practical as the Chinese mind confessedly is, it is not a little remark- 
able that Chinese philosophers in the study of nature have never made 
extensive use of the experimental method. That they have not been 
ignorant of it is evident from the following question and answer in the 
writings of the brothers Cheng. ‘‘ One asked whether to arrive at a 
knowledge of nature it is needful to investigate each particular object, 
or may not some one thing be seized upon from which the knowledge of 
all things can be deduced?” ‘‘The Master replied: A comprehensive 
knowledge of nature is not so easily acquired. You must examine one 
thing to-day and one thing to-morrow; and, when you have accumu- 
lated a store of facts, your knowledge wiil burst its shell and come 
forth into fuller light, connecting all the particulars by general laws.” 

We should not forget that in the West the same theory existed in the 
state of a discarded speculation for at least two centuries before it 
received the seal of science. The first European to get a glimpse of the 
circumambient ocean was René Descartes. His mistake in referring 
the motions of the planets to whirlpools of ether brought discredit on 
his whole system ; though he also held that small vortices were neces- 
sary to explain the constitution of matter. But what a glorious resurrec- 
tion awaited it! In the first year of this century, toucheé literally by 
a sunbeam, it woke from its long slumber. Young found it necessary 
to his undulatory theory of light to which he was led by the interference 
of rays, and Fresnel resorted to it to explain the phenomena of polariza- 
tion. So much is our knowledge of it extended, and so firmly is the 
conception established, that in some of our treatises on physics the three 
subjects of light, heat, and electricity are all ranged under the common 
rubric of ‘‘ ether waves.” 

If anything more were required to complete the triumph of a neg- 
lected philosopher, would it not be to see his vortex theory employed to 
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explain the existence of matter? For what is the dynamic theory of 
the molecule but a rehabilitation of the Cartesian vortex, which its 
author represented not merely as bearing the planets on its bosom, but 
as hugging each particle in its whirls or eddies ? 

But have the thinkers of China, who preceded Descartes by five cen- 
turies, nothing to do with this triumph of the French philosopher? Is 
it not probable that while he was at the Jesuit college of La Fléche he 
fell in with fragments of Chinese philosophy in the writings of Jesuit 
missionaries? If such were the case (and it is impossible to prove the 
contrary), who can measure the obligations of the world to China for 
the germ-thought deposited in the brain of the ‘‘ Father of modern phil- 


osophy ?” 


2. The Gods of Shirpurla; by Professor John D. Davis, of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


The general principle on which the local pantheon at Shirpurla was 
constructed has been stated by the lamented Amiaud. Speaking of 
various temples of Babylonia, and including Shirpurla implicitly, he 
says: ‘‘ The cult rendered to these gods was offered by reason of their 
being the mother, the brothers, or the sisters of the principal divinity ” 
(Records of the Past, New Series, i. 59). -So thorough was the work of 
this French scholar, and so keen his insight, that there is but scant 
gleaning after him in this direction. Still there is some. A few facts 
about the gods remain to be gathered from the inscriptions of the patesis, 
which somewhat modify the picture that has been drawn of the local 
pantheon. 

These facts, as well as the others which play a part in the present 
paper, are not all new. Not a few of them are familiar from gen- 
eral, especially from the later, Babylonian and Assyrian literature. 
But they are invariably derived from the records of the patesis them- 
selves, and they stand as attestations of the faith of Shirpurla. They 
make known the conceptions of the gods, not as entertained in differ- 
ent ages and at diverse places, but as held at a definite period, and by 
a homogeneous people of the remote past. And in the history of Baby- 
lonian religion this is a matter of importance. A fixed point is estab- 
lished from which to view the development of religious thought. 

A word as to the geography of Shirpurla. The place was apparently 
a complex city, though not necessarily closely compacted together. It 
is generally called country, but is also definitely named a city (DeC. pl. 
14 col. i. 14, 15).* It afforded the titular designation of the reigning 
prince (1 no. 2; 2 no. 2; et passim). It is not customarily mentioned in 
the local records as the site of temples, the location of these being 
specified by towns. Within the circuit which bore the designation of 
Shirpurla, four towns or civic quarters were included ; namely, first, 


* The references, unless otherwise noted, are to the plates in Découvertes en 
Chaldée, par Ernest de Sarzec. 
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Girsu-ki, the royal quarter. It contained the palace of the patesi and 
the temple of Ningirsu, the patron deity of the royal house. Urkagina is 
called not only king of Shirpurla, but also king of Girsu-ki (32, A). 
Second, Uru-azagga: perhaps the sacred quarter, as its name may 
denote. In it was the seat of worship of the goddess Gatumdug, the 
mother of Shirpurla, and of the goddess Bau, the local mistress of Uru- 
azagga. Third, Nind-ki; over which the goddess Nina presided : and 
fourth, Gishgalla-ki ; of which the goddess Nana was the patron deity. 
The two last mentioned towns were probably burgher quarters. 

This description of Shirpurla represents in its generai features the 
theory advanced by Amiaud. Recently, however, Mr. C. J. Ball, in 
commenting on a bilingual text (IVR. 46), drew attention to the group 
of three signs gish-gal-la which stand as the equivalent of Babylon ; 
and he suggested a comparison with the name commonly pronounced 
Gishgalla-ki (written with one sign and the determinative) in the texts 
of Shirpurla (PSBA. xv. 51 8sq.). This suggestion has been taken up 
and pushed by Professor Hommel, who believes that in all places where 
we meet the latter ideogram ‘‘ we have to read Gishgalla-ki, and to 
understand Babylon ;” and he concludes that this great city was ruled 
by the patesis of Shirpurla (PSBA. xv. 108 sq.). It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that, first, the two names are written differently. 
Their possible similarity may indeed be due to the identity of the 
towns ; but this is by no means certain, especially since the names as 
understood are mere appellations. Secondly, there are evident difficul- 
ties, though perhaps none that are insuperable, in believing that a 
patesi of Shirpurla could have built temples in Babylon, or would have 
spoken gratefully of Babylon’s gods. Thirdly, the goddess Nana is 
prominent in Gishgalla-ki; so prominent, indeed, that she is best 
regarded as the tutelary deity of the place. Marduk was the patron of 
Babylon. To identify Gishgalla-ki with Babylon involves the assump- 
tion, it seems to me, of a religious revolution of which history has given 
no inkling. In view, therefore, of the consequences of accepting this 
definition, the old view which regards Gishgalla-ki as a quarter or 
inferior town of Shirpurla must be entertained until satisfactory his- 
torical proof be adduced that the goddess Nand was at one period the 
chief deity of Babylon. We have no great zeal in the matter. What- 
ever the outcome of the investigation, it remains true that the patesis 
of Shirpurla held sway over the four towns or the civic quarters known 
as Girsu, Uru-azagga, Nina, and Gishgalla. 

The protectress of Shirpurla as a whole was the goddess Gatumdug, 
“*the mother of Shirpurla” (5 no. 2, 1. 2; 14 col. i. 2, et passim). She 
sat enthroned in the town of Uru-azagga (14 col. iii. 6). But each of 
the four civic centers had, as already indicated, its own patron deity. 
The god Ningirsu was, as his title denotes, the lord of Girsu. The local 
divinity of Uru-azagga was the goddess Bau, child of Ana, heaven 
(8 col. iv. 5; 18 no. 2 col. i. 3; 13 no. 4 col. i. 3), the firstborn child of 
heaven (35 col. xx. 19). She occupied a great temple in Uru-azagga 
(8 col. iv. 6; 9 col. iii. 17; 13 no. 2 col. iii. 20 sqg.), and was worshipped 
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as the mistress of this town (13 no. 2 col. i. 4, col. iii. 18, 19; 18 no. 4 
col, i. 4). The goddess Bau is identified by Amiaud with Gatumdug, 
partly on the authority of a fragmentary text (IIR 59, 27 e, f, see 
Tableau comparé, no. 158), and partly on account of her being called a 
* daughter of Ana” (RP. n. s. i. 58, presumably having in mind 35 col. 
ii. 4-2 from bottom). Of the, town Nind-ki, the goddess was, of 
course, the patroness. It is called her favorite city, she is the titular 
deity, and she had a notable temple in the place (35 col. ii. 2, 18 ; 87 no. 
8, 9-12 ; London inscription, PSBA. xiii. 62, no. ii. 9 sq.). Of the town 
of Gishgalla, one would expect Lugal-Gishgalla to be patron. But as 
already intimated, this position is occupied by Nand. She is the fore- 
most deity of Gishgalla in these inscriptions. Her temple in Gishgalla 
is mentioned (8 col. iv. 8, 9). 

This divine quaternion was not a loose aggregation of deities. As 
the several districts or towns formed one body politic, so three, at least, 
of the four local deities were members of the same family. This is not 
conjecture ; nor is it derived from texts which might misrepresent the 
conception current in Shirpurla. The information is furnished by the 
patesis themselves. Foremost among these four divinities was Ningirsu. 
He was the husband of the goddess Bau, the mistress of Uru-azagga (13 
no. 3, col. ii. 3-6); and he was the brother of Nina, the protectress of 
Nina-ki (35 col. v. 17; see Zimmern, ZA. iii. 232 sqg.). The goddess 
Nana was certainly, in the conception of the patesis, not identical with 
Nind, as Amiaud supposed that she was. They were children of differ- 
ent gods. She may have been regarded as Ningirsu’s mother or, to 
speak more exactly, as his father’s wife, being the goddess Nincharsag 
under another name. It would be rash to assert that she was. The 
argument is direct (Nand=Ishtar=wife of Enlil, VR. 8, 92 and 10, 52 
variant), but it is derived from other texts than those of the patesis. 
Still, Gudea most honorably associates her with Enlil (Ménant, Baby- 
lone et la Chaldée, p. 64), and he also bestows upon her a prominent 
title of the wife of Enlil (13 no. 1, col. ii. 2, etc.). At any rate, the four 
quarters of Shirpurla were presided over respectively by Ningirsu, his 
wife Bau, his sister Nina, and Nand, possibly his mother. 

Each of these four deities was, in turn, the center or nucleus of a 
family. The writers of the tablets dwell upon the kinship. Ningirsu 
is stated to have been the son of Enlil (35 col. vii. 5, col. viii. 21), whose 
wife was Nincharsag (cp. 18, last column bottom ; 36 col. xiii. 1, 2); to 
have himself had to wife the goddess Bau ; and to have been the father 
' of the gods Galalim (36 col. vi. 4and 5 from bo.tom) and Dunshagga 
(29 no. 1, 1-3). 

Bau, the mistress of Uru-azagga, was, of course, the center of but a 
small group ; for she is already included in the family of Ningirsu, and 
her husband and children are reckoned there. Still, she forms the 
nucleus of a group. She is the daughter of Ana, and is associated 
with Ningishzida, a son of Ana, in the temple at Uru-azagga (13 no. 2 
col. viii. 12, 13; and 36 col. xxiii. 5 from bottom). 

Nina, in some sense sister of Ningirsu, was the daughter of god Ea, 
king of Eridu (IVR* 1 col. ii. 38; OBL. i. pl. 30, col. i. 22). Like Ea’s son 
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Marduk (IVR* 4, col. iii. 23), so Nin@ is called a “child of Eridu” (35 
col. xx. 16). Her consort was apparently the god Nindara, who shares 
an attribute with her (8 col. v. 2; 37 no. 4,2; IR5no. xxiii. 1 with 2 
col. v. 1; 29 no. 4,2; IR 5 no. xxiii. 2). Her daughter was Ninmarki 
(8 col. v. 10; 19=col. viii. 67 sq. of inscription). 

The goddess Nana is the center of another small group. The small- 
ness, as well as the composition, of the group is at once explained, if 
the suggestion that Nand may have been regarded as Enlil’s wife be 
correct. Her kindred are then largely included in the family of 
Ningirsu. Still, Nand is the center of a group. Gudea states that she 
was the daughter of the moon-god Ensu (PSBA. xiii. 158-159, 1. 1, 2); 
and it is apparently a consort of her who is mentioned under the title 
of Lugal-Gishgalla (8 col. ii. 2). 

It is probable that each of these four families was worshipped as a 
whole in the town of which its nucleus was the tutelary god. For such 
a custom prevailed in other towns. It can be demonstrated in the case 
of Girsu. It can be traced in the case of Uru-azagga ; for the worship 
of one other member of the small family of Bau in addition to that of 
the goddess herself is attested; namely, the worship of Ningishzida. 
It can be discerned further in the case of Gishgalla ; for there is explicit 
testimony that, side by side with the adoration paid by the patesis to 
the goddess Nand, homage was also rendered to Lugal-Gishgalla (Text 
of Entena cited by Hommel, PSBA. xv. 110). 

With these disclosures in regard to three of the towns in evidence, it 
is a reasonable conjecture that a family group was worshipped in each 
of the four towns. But while this is conjectural, it is certain that all 
of these groups were worshipped in the town of Girsu. The patesis 
dwelt in Girsu; and, as already stated, worshipped Ningirsu and, in 
connection with him, his parents, his wife and his children. But the 
patesi who ruled in Girsu held sway over the three other towns or civic 
quarters as well. He must do as much for the patrons of the other 
towns as he did for the patron of his own city. And so it came about 
that in Girsu temples stood to the four tutelary deities and their 
families. 

These four deities and their immediate kindred constitute the gods 
of Shirpurla, properly so called. Not that they alone were known, nor 
that they alone were worshipped. Allusion is made to other gods. 
Shitlamtauddua, the king of the nether world, and the Anunnaki are 
mentioned. The sungod Bar and the dreaded Ishum are invoked. 
Some of the gods who receive mention in the inscriptions were doubt- 
less members of one or the other of these groups. Duzizuab probably 
belonged to the group of Nin& (ITR56, 33). From sources outside of the 
records of the patesis, it is known also that Shitlamtauddua had a temple 
in Girsu and was regarded as a son of Enlil (I[R61, 18. 19 b ; IIIR 38, 1-3a ; 
IVR35, no. 2, 1-8). This lineage would make him, according to modern 
ideas, the brother of Ningirsu ; and, for that matter, he may have been 
so regarded in Shirpurla. But a principle of this kind, if carried out, 
would have required a temple to each member of the vast Babylonian 
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pantheon ; for all the deities were interrelated according to the current 
genealogies, and Girsu would have been taxed to contain the sanctu- 
aries. But the god Shitlamtauddua need not have been worshipped 
there by reason of his kinship to the tutelary deity. A sufficient explana- 
tion of his worship there is that he was a great and terrible god, the 
ruler in that realm to which every human soul sooner or later goes. The 
gods of Shirpurla were four family groups. The members of these 
families, even though in themselves obscure, are the prominent gods in 
the records of the patesis. The other deities who occasionally figure at 
Shirpurla were intruders into the local circle, gods of a wider cult 
which peculiar emergencies, or unusual portents, or momentary dread 
brought into prominence. 

Of what has thus far been said, this is the sum : The gods of Shir- 
purla are found to have been four family groups; consisting of the 
tutelary deity of each of the four towns and his or her parents, consort, 
and children. These four groups were further bound together by the 
mutual kinship, in three cases at least, of their central member; by 
the relationship which is emphasized of Ningirsu with Bau, his wife, 
and Nina, his sister. The god Ningirsu is the center about which the 
fourfold pantheon revolves. 

These results may be applied with illuminating effect to the inscrip- 
tions of the patesis. Take a record of building operations. Temples 
of course do not fall into decay and require reparation in logical 
sequence, yet there is always a logical order of enumeration. Uruka- 
gina, one of the earliest of the patesis, tells of certain temples which 
he erected (Collection de Clercq, tome ii. pl. viii). He does not once 
mention relationships ; but it is evident that he is constructing sanctu- 
aries to the family of Ningirsu. No deity outside of this group is 
honored with a house ; and the members of the family are enumerated 
in order ; first, Ningirsu himself, then his two sons, his wife, and his 
father. Or take Ur-Bau’s record of the temples which he fitted up (8 
col. iii. 5 sq.). They chance to be in different quarters of Shirpurla. 
Yet similar phenomena of orderly enumeration appear. The temples 
erected are in Girsu two, namely, to Ningirsu and to his father’s wife, 
Nincharsag; in Uru-azagga, one, to Bau; in Gishgalla, one, to Nand, 
the center of the local group; and in Girsu again, four to the family of 
Nina, namely, to her father, to her consort, to her father under a 
second name (Ninagal, =Ea, IIR 58, 58a-c), and to her daughter. 

Or instead of the records of building operations, take an enumera- 
tion of benefits conferred by the gods. Gudea acknowledges his 
indebtedness to heaven (9 col. i. 10 sq.). Again with a precision which 
implies a logical basis for the sequence, although not a word is said of 
kinship, the gods are grouped ; and in this order: the father Enlil, the 
son Ningirsu, then his sister, his wife, and one who is supposed to be 
his wife under another name, then his two sons. With this may be 
compared a very similar list, 16-19 col. ii. 9 sq. 

Or take, finally, Gudea’s curse of the rebellious (16-19 col. viii. 44 sq.). 
We cannot assert that he invokes only gods of the fourfold pantheon. 
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Why should he? But, still, note the order of thought as the hot words 
pour forth. First come the parents of the four tutelary gods, Ana, 
Enlil and wife Nincharsag, Ea, and Ensu. Then follow the tutelary 
gods ; Ningirsu of Girsu, Nind and her consort of Nina-ki, Gatumdug 
of Shirpurla as a whole, Bau of Uru-azagga, Nan4 of Gishgalla. Then 
come the sun-god Bar and the murderous god Ishum. Why these two 
are enumerated here may be variously explained. Then, of Ningirsu’s 
family, his sons; of Nina’s family, her daughter and Duzizuab ; and, 
finally, of Bau’s separate family, Ningishzida. 

Three general remarks may be made. The inscriptions from Telloh 
reveal, better perhaps than any other documents that are as yet accessi- 
ble to the public, first, that the genealogy of the gods was established, 
and established even in many minute details, as early as the time of 
the patesis of Shirpurla. Second, that in this genealogy the order, 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, was fixed. A glimpse of this fact is afforded by 
other early records also. Third, that Anu, Bel, and Ea were clearly 
recognized as standing at or near the beginning of the genealogy. 
They are distinctly parent gods. These three matters are of import- 
ance in the history of religion. 


3. On the syntax of the Assyrian preposition ina ; by Profes- 
sor J. Dyneley Prince, of the University of the City of New 
York. 


Few prepositions have the flexibility and extensive scope which is 
seen in the use of the Assyrian ina, and to a great extent also in that of 
its syntactical, if not etymological, equivalent, the 5) of the other Sem- 
itic idioms. By what was probably a very gradual process, ina has 
developed certain functions somewhat different from those which seem 
naturally to belong to it. This fact, however, is not due to any pov- 
erty of prepositions peculiar to Semitic, because the varied application 
of ina does not appear to have restricted the force of other prepositions 
which co-exist synonymously in several usages. 

A discussion of the syntax of the preposition ina should be divided 
into two heads ; the first treating of those cases in which ina is used to 
denote local position (in, at, or on) and the corresponding motion 
towards, and the second, of the cases in which the preposition appears 
to have evolved secondary meanings which seem to be developments 
from the fundamental local signification. 

It is highly probable that the original force of ina was position within 
a given place, implying that the subject was surrounded on all sides, a 
usage which still appears as one of the most common applications of the 
preposition ; thus: ina alisu esirsu,* ‘‘I shut him up within his city” 


* The verb eseru is also used with ana; cf. ana i8ten maxazi—lu esirSunuti (I. 
R. Tig. ¢. v. 77/8); ana angilli esirSu, “I shut him up in prison” (?) (I. R. Senn, 
ii. 72). 
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(I. R. Adurn. c. iii. 46); and also in composition with libbu and qirbu : 
e. g., with libbu, I. R. 27, No. 2, 37/8; with qirbu, I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 84. 

It will readily be seen that a preposition denoting position within 
could very easily be applied to express direction into, and we accord- 
ingly find ina thus used with a number of verbs of motion ; thus, with 
erébu,* ‘to enter,’ I. R. Adurn. c. ii. 19/20; 87/8, and with etéqu, ‘to 
march,’ I. R. Esarh. c. i. 53. This usage is of course found with libbu 
and girbu : ina libbi userib, ‘I caused to enter therein ” (II. R. 67, 11a); 
ina qirib Nina illikamma, “ came into Nineveh” (V. R. 1, 62). 

Ina, ‘ within, into,’ came to be used very naturally also in the sense 
of ‘among’; cf. the familiar phrases, ina Sarrdni maxriiti, ‘‘ among the 
former kings”; ina puxur ilani, ‘‘among all the gods,” etc.; also fre- 
quently in composition with libbu. Ina is employed similarly in com- 
position with birit, to express ‘between’; cf. I. R. ASurn. c. i. 47, and 
passim. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples to show that the preposition 5 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac is found in much the same senses as 
the Assyrian ina ; namely, ‘within, into, among.’ The use of ina, ‘in, 
into, among,’ in composition with libbu and qirbu is exactly equivalent 
to that of the Hebrew 3 with 7) and 39. The Heb. 555, the cog- 
nate of libbu, is found sometimes, though rarely, in the sense of ‘“‘ midst ” 
(cf. O' 355, Exod. xv. 8; Ps. xlvi. 3; etc.). Itis interesting to notice 
that the Ethiopic ba comparatively seldom denotes motion towards, but 
seems in its local meaning to be confined to the original idea of position 
in or at (cf. Dillmann, Athiop. Gramm., p. 306). On the other hand, 
the Ethiopic westa corresponds syntactically with ina in this sense bet- 
ter than does ba, as it is used in the same way to denote motion into. 
Furthermore, westa in composition with ba means ‘among’ (cf. Dillm. 
op. cit., p. 311/2).¢ In Arabic the separate prep. 3 is employed to 
express both ‘ within’ and ‘into,’ while W is almost always confined 
to the meaning ‘at’ or ‘ near.’ ; 

The Assyrian ina from denoting ‘in, into,’ came to be employed to 
express proximity in much the same way as the Arabic \, and the 
Ethiopic ba. Such expressions as tna sep Labnana, ina sep Ialmén, 
‘at the foot of Lebanon,” etc., are of most common occurrence, and 
agree with such ordinary usages as the Hebrew pny Sry5. “by 
the river Sorek,” and the Arabic soll whe, “at the gate of 
Cairo.” The familiar use of ina denoting position at or near, in compo- 
sition with battubatti, maxar, pan, pit, gabal, Sapal and targu, must 
also be classified under this head. : 


* The prep. ana is also occasionally used in the sense of ‘into’; cf. ana mé 
nadu, “whosoever casts it into the water,” (IV. R. 39, rev. 19; I. R. Tig. c. viii. 
65). The use of OX seen in Jon. i. 12, O°I-78 "27° should be compared in 
this connection. We also find erébu with ana (I. R. Adurn. c. i. 83). 

+ Westa from 4/wasata with ¢ instead of ¢, owing to the preceding sibilant, is 
probably cognate with Assyrian itu, ‘ from.’ 
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It is interesting to notice that ina alone is used very seldom with 
verbs of motion with the meaning ‘towards, unto,’ which is the legiti- 
mate sense of ana, Even in expressions like ina ubandt xursani ardi- 
Sunuti, ‘‘I pursued them even unto (into) the tops of the mountains” 
(I. R. Senn. c. iii. 81), it is clear that the preposition has the force of 
‘into,’ rather than of ‘unto.’ In such asentence as ina gata ardéni tam- 
nuSuma, ‘she delivered him into (unto) the hands of his servants” (V. R. 
8, 7), ina construed with mant might be regarded as the first step 
towards the meaning ‘unto,’ because man@ is generally found con- 
strued with ana (cf. I. R. Tig. c. i. 88; ce. iii. 9/10); sometimes, however, 
with no preposition at all (cf. I. R. Senn. c. iv. 50). Jna in composition 
with eli,* however, occasionally admits of the interpretation ‘unto,’ as 
8a ina eli ASSur amru, ‘‘ who looked towards (i. e. belonged to) A.” V. 
R. 3, 82. 

The Hebrew 55 also occurs in this sense, as D/H} WN, Gen. 
xi.4. Idioms like 5 D}77, 5 ?MN indicate, moreover, that in 
Hebrew the meaning of 5) approached very closely the idea of motion 
ator unto. The Ethiopic enta, which may be an etymological cognate 
of ina, and is capable of almost as many shades of meaning, is used 
quite commonly in this sense to denote both position (Jud. i. 25) and 
direction towards (Matth. xii. 1). Hnta denotes also motion through, as 
in John x. 1, 2, Matth. xii. 48. This is usually expressed in Heb. by 
- 

= ‘*into,” in the sense of ‘against,’ is quite common in Assyrian ; 
thus: ina adia ixti, ‘‘ they sinned against my ordinances” (V. R. 1, 118, 
132, etc.). In this sense it is frequently found also in composition with 
irtu; e. g., ina irtia illikinimma (Senn. Const. 45); and with eli, as in 
$a ina eli ASur ilia sillatu iq pudu ‘‘ who planned treason against A. my 
God” (V. R. 4, 67; IT. R. 65, 4a). The meaning ‘ against’ may be expressed 
by eli alone, to which the signification properly belongs, as well as by 
¢iru, especially in the later inscriptions ; cf. kakkia Sa eli nakri askunu, 
‘*my weapons which I had aimed against the foe” (Sargon Nimroud, 
18; I. R. Senn. c. iii. 21/2), and gir gimir ummandti, ‘against all the 
troops” (I. R. Senn. c. v. 61; V. R. 1, 60); etc. The idea of ‘ against,’ 
which is the dativus incommodi, is also expressed quite properly in 
Assyrian by ana, which is essentially the preposition of the dative :+ 
ef. ana calmia Suatu limn&ti ilte’u, ‘‘ whoever plans evil against this 
my image” (I. R. 27, no. 2, 87/8; I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 51 ; etc.). 

The use of 5) in both Hebrew and Aramaic in the sense of ‘against’ 
is well known; for example, in Isaiah xix. 2, with the verb OM), 


* Eli alone is not infrequently found synonymous with ana; cf. eli Tarqu— 
umai’ru rakbesu, V. R.1, 123/4; ete. 

+ It is interesting to see that ana, being the sign of the dative, is used with 
verbs of trust and confidence; ana Nabé natkil, “trust thou in Nebo” (I. R. 35, 
no. 2, 12; ASurn. c. iii. 39; etc.), although the same idea is expressed in Heb. by 
3 nv, 3 [ONT (cf. also Caspari, Arab. Gramm., p. 260; Dillmann, Athiop. 


Gramm., p. 306). 
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‘to fight against’ ;* also Gen. xvi. 1299 55 4°) 555 >. Dillmann 
especially calls attention to the fact that the Ethiopic ba, although 
rarely used to denote motion towards, not infrequently means ‘ against’ 
(Athiop. Gramm., p. 806). 

In this connection we may note that ina in such sentences as Sa 
ina mérigu Agur Sar Igigi uttusu, which is translated by Abel, ‘‘ whom 
Aéur the king of the Igigi appointed during his childhood” (KB. i. 188. 
2/3; 190, 1), is capable of the rendering ‘in spite of :’ thus, ‘in spite of 
his youth.’ Thatthis is also a possible, though not generally recognized 
interpretation of the Heb. 3) may be seen from Eccl. v. 18, Yy ’ 535, 
‘in spite of his sore travail” ; Isaiah ix. 20, ANI-5'55 , “in spite of all 
this”; etc. It is not impossible also to regard the use of ina in the 
Assyrian sentence just quoted as equivalent in force to the Hebrew 
adverbial 5) , the so-called 5} essentie in such expressions as prs 


Isaiah xl. 10. The Assyrian sentence could mean ‘‘ whom A. appointed 
as or for his son.” This, however, would be properly expressed by 
ana; cf. ana danntiti8suaskun ana Ssirigti 

As ina is essentially the preposition of position, it is natural to find 
it denoting also superposition, ‘on, over,’ and the corresponding motion. 
It is the regular preposition to express situation on a height; ina Sad 
Panari (I. R. Tig. c. ii. 37, etc.). It is used of travelling ‘‘on foot,” ina 
Sepia (I. R. Senn. c. i. 69); ‘‘on a horse,” ina sisi arkabma (1. c. 86/7) ; 
and ‘upon (or in) a ship,” ina elippi—irkab (I. R. Adurn. c. iii. 33) (cf. 
Jon. i. 3). In this sense ina is used in composition with eli and muazi, 
the force of which it seems to strengthen ; thus, ina eli kigalli 3a Sin 
Satirma, ‘‘ it stood written on the tablets of Sin” (V. R. 3, 121); 3a ina 
muxxi ‘upon which they sat” (V. R. 6, 20). Although alone 
has frequently the force of position on or over (cf. I. R. Tig. c. vii. 58), it 
is more usual to find it in this sense in composition with ina. 

The use of ina to denote motion on or over is very common ; cf. ina 
kussi G8ibbuma, ‘ he took his seat upon the throne” (Sarg. Prunkinschr. 
84), which should be carefully distinguished from ina kussi sarrfati 
rabis Gsibu, ‘‘I was seated with digntty upon my royal throne” (I. R. 
ASurn. c. i. 44). Ina occurs in composition with elit and muxzi in this 
sense ; cf. biltu u madatta ina eligunu askun, ‘tribute and tax I laid 
upon them” (I. R. Tig. c. v. 80/1; etc.). Perhaps the most striking 
instance of the use of ina in this sense is seen in the construction of the 
preposition with Saféru, ‘to write upon.’ This is found construed with 
ina alone, as ina naria u temmenia altur (I. R. Tig. c. viii. 43); with ina 
in composition with libbu; ina libbi altur (I. R. Adurn. c. i. 69); with’ 


* In Assyrian the regular prep. with verbs meaning to fight is iti, ‘with’; cf. 
I. R. Tig. c. i. 51/5, with Sandnu, and with mazxdpu, Tig. c. iii. 65/6. 0M) in 
Hebrew is also found with D8 as well as with 3. 
+ The prep. ¢iru is also used to denote superposition; cf. If]. R. 14, 10, ‘ over.’ 
¢ £li alone is also used thus: ef. I. R. Adurn. c. iii. 54; ¢. ii. 106; giru alone; 
cf. ukin girudSu, I, R. Esarh. iii, 18; ete. 
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muxai; ina muxei altur (c. vi. 18/9); with girbu; ina girbia aktur 
(Shalm. Obelisk, 72, and passim).* 

The Hebrew-Aramaic 5 , like ina, is also used to denote position on 
a height; cf. 1 Kings viii. 9; SAND, Num. xiv. 10; 


Deut. xxxi. 15; DD DS , Isaiah Ixvi. 20. The Heb. verb 55 , ‘to 
write’ (upon), like the Assyrian Safdru, is used with 5 (cf. Deut. xxviii. 
61; 1 Kings xxi. 11), especially in the sense of recording (cf. Exod. xvii. 
14; Num. v. 23; etc.). + 

It will be seen from the above cursory view that the variations of the 
fundamental conceptions of position and motion towards expressed by 
ina must be regarded as developments from the ina of position within. 
It may be shown likewise that the several secondary usages of the pre- 
position about to be described were also developed from the same origi- 
nal idea. These usages may be classified as follows: 1. the ina of 
condition and manrer; 2. the ina of time; 3. the ina of accom- 
paniment; the ina, 4. of instrument; 5. of quality ; 6. of cause; 7. the 
partitive ina, and its natural development, the ina of motion from 
or out of. 

1. It is easy to see how from the idea of being in or at a place was 
developed the idea of being in a condition. An excellent illustration 
of both the local use and the use of ina to denote manner may be 
seen in the sentence: ina widdéti risdti érub ina bit riduti, ‘‘in joy and 
gladness I entered into the harem” (V. R. 1, 23). Ina is very commonly 
applied in adverbial phrases like ina liti, ‘‘ victoriously ” (I. R. Esarh. c. 
iv. 40); ina la meni, ‘‘ without number,” passim.t This latter expres- 
sion is more usually found with ana; cf. ana la minam (Shalm. Monol. 
c. ii. 48; I. R. Senn. c. ii. 17; etc.). The use of the preposition in ina 
lisan ™4t Awarru, ‘‘in the language of the Westland,” should also be 
classified under this head (Sarg. Prunkinschr. 161/2; also, I. R. Esarh. 
c. ii. 24-6). 

We find in Hebrew a precisely cognate usage of 5) in expressions 
like yu , Ps. Ixxiii. 8; FOND) ODN, Josh. xxiv. 14, and in the 
many adverbial idioms like pro , ‘hastily’ (cf. also the Aramaic 
NAY IANS , ‘ finally’). A similar usage is found in Ethiopic with 
ba ; cf. Matth. xxviii. 8. 

2. A preposition denoting both position in or at and condition and 
manner could also be used to express, first, time when, and then, dura- 
tion of time, ‘while.’ The inscriptions are full of such idioms as atta 
ina alékika, ‘‘ when thou goest”’ (IV. R. 17, 45, a; 24, 34b; HT. 208, no. 
49); and even more vividly in ina i8ten imi, ‘‘on one day,” ina Salalti 
ami, “on the third day,” passim.§ Ina is used in this sense in compo- 


* Satdru also occurs with eli and with giru; Sarg. Prunkinschr. 53; I. R. Senn. 
ii. 5. 

+ In Heb. and Arabic superposition is generally expressed by by, eon ; 

Also ana eSSati, “anew”; ana pdt yimrigunu, “in their entirety.” 

§ The preposition is not infrequently omitted; amu, ‘then.’ 
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sition with maxar and pdn for ‘before,’ and with tarcu to denote a 
definite point of time ; cf. ina targi abia, ‘at the time of my fathers,” 
passim. The ina expressing duration of time (‘while’) is also of very 
common occurrence ; cf. ina kussi, “‘ while on my throne” (I. R. Senn. 
c. iii. 76) ; ina tartia, ‘during my return” (1. c., c. i. 40); ina mitig 
girria, ‘‘ during the progress of my march,” etc. * 

The familiar use of the Heb. 5} with the infin., to express ‘when, 
while, although, because,’ as in , ““when thou comest 


hither,” is an exact cognate of the Assyrian idiom seen in ina alékika. 
Expressions like 337} OD)’ may be cited as parallel to ina isten 
ami. Duration of time (‘ while’) is usually expressed in Heb. by Ny3: 
e. g., Jer. xv. 9; Ps. cxlvi. 2. 

8. Examples of ina in the sense of ‘within,’ that is, ‘among’ have 
already been quoted. From the idea of ‘among,’ it must be supposed 
that ina came to be applied in the less usual sense in which it is found 
in Beh. 8, i. e. ‘in company with,’ ina gabe igfitu. In this case it 
appears to usurp the function of adi (I. R. ASurn. c. iii. 19), of itti 
(I. R. Tig. c. viii. 59), and of gadu (Sarg. Prunkinschr. 28). 

This construction of ina has an exact counterpart in the Heb. 5 of 
accompaniment in expressions like }gv5)5 "Vw" , Gen. ix. 4; xv. 14; 
etc., and in the common idiom 95 Nj5 , ‘come with,’ i. e. ‘bring’ (cf. 
Arabic , ‘come with, bring,’ etc.). 

The composition of ina with balu, to express ‘ without,’ should also 
be mentioned in this connection ; cf. 3a ina balusu, ‘ without whom,’ 
passim. Cognate usages are the Hebrew % 955) and and the 
Arabic and 

4. The instrumental usage of ina is very common. There can be no 
doubt that this usage is a development of the ina of time and accom- 
paniment just mentioned. To attack a city in company with an army 
could very readily be transferred to mean by means of an army. Occa- 
sionally the use of ina is so ambiguous as to leave the reader in doubt 
whether the preposition was intended to denote position in, time when, 
or instrument; thus: ina sutti usabrisuma, ‘‘in a dream I dreamed it” 
(during, or by means of, a dream ?), V. R. 2, 97; ina epiri igabirsu, 
‘who buries it in (or by means of) the dust” (I. R. 27, no. 2, 59); etc. 
In such expressions as ina tukulti A’ur—allik, ‘by means of the aid of 
Ashur (or ‘along with’ ?) I went,” the instrumental force of ina is more 
apparent. We find it still more vividly in ina kakki ramanisu uqatd 
napistus, ‘‘ he destroyed his life with (by) his own weapon” (Sarg. Cyl. 
27); 3a ina Asur bélia akSudu, ‘‘ which I had conquered by means of A. 
my lord” (Tig. c. viii. 18); etc. It occasionally happens that the idea 
of instrument is expressed by the noun alone, without any explanatory 
preposition, as in atmuwx ritéa, ‘‘I seized with my hand” (I. R. Senn. c. 
v. 60). 


* Cf. also ana iSten dmi la uballitsu, “for a single day he did not let him live” ; 
ITI. R. No. 6, 13. 
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The instrumental use of the Hebrew and Aramaic 5, asin ND 
73 , Isaiah lviii. 1; also, to strike with the sword, 5"fy'j , Josh. x. 


11 (also Aramaic N3f73), is well known. The idiom 3 5%} , ‘to 
swear by’ (1 Kings i. 17, 30) has its exact equivalent in tamf@ina. The 
Arabic and Ethiopic ba is also used instrumentally ; cf. daw os, 
‘he slew him with the sword,” and in Ethiopic, Ps. xvi. 9, ‘‘cover me 
with thy wings.” The idiom baeda, *‘in the hand, by means of,” is the 
same as the Syriac sa= (Néldeke, Syr. Gramm., p. 171). 

5. Very nearly allied with the ina of instrument is the use of the pre- 
position to denote the material of which a thing is made ; cf. ina agurri 
ragpu, ‘‘ which were constructed of brick ” (I. R. Tig. vi. 11); ina agurri 
Supusat, ‘‘it was made of bricks” (V. R. 6. 28). This is cognate with 
the Heb. 5) of material in 1 Kings vii. 14: Lev. xiii. 52; etc.* 

6. The ina of cause, ‘ by reason of,’ follows very closely on the ina of 
instrument, and is quite as frequently used; cf. ina qibit ASur—ana 
Zamua askunu dikiitu, ‘by reason of the command of A.—I ordered 
an expedition againt Z.” (I. R. ASurn. c. ii. 55, passim). 

In this connection it should be mentioned that ina is found in compo- 
sition with eli, to strengthen the meaning closely connected with the 
idea of cause which is peculiar to that preposition, i. e. ‘ with regard to ;’ 
ef. ina eli ardi Sa Amuse, ‘‘ concerning the servant of A.” (K. 486, 1, in 
BA. i., p. 187), and in the epistolary literature, passim. Eli sometimes 
occurs alone in this sense, as in eli ammdti anndti, ‘“‘ concerning these 
things” (V. R. 4, 21), ete. 

7. Finally, there can be little doubt that the frequent and natural use 
of ina in the sense of ‘among’ gave rise to the peculiar idiom seen in 
the contract tablets, where the preposition actually appears in a parti- 
tive sense ; thus, 20 mane Sipdti ina pappasu Ululu, **20 m. of wool 
among (i. e., from) the revenue of the month Ululu” (Strm. Nbd. no. 
41; BA. i., p. 494); GUN Sipati ina pappasu sa bit Anunitum (Strm. 
Nbd. no. 109; BA. i., p. 495); still more vividly: ina libbi 4 mant, 7 
Sigil kaspi rexi, ‘‘ from this (a sum before specified) he paid 4 m., 7 5. of 
silver” (Strm. Nbd. 262; BA. i., p. 510). A passage precisely parallel 
to this, and one illustrative of the full force of ina in this sense, is 
found in Strm. Nbd. 410 (BA. i. 522), where ultut} is used instead of ina: 
24 mane Sipati, 5 Sigle ultu kaspi. This explains also the extraordinary 
application, so common in Assyrian, of ina in the sense of ‘out of, 
away from,’ although there can be no doubt that this usage is also 
closely connected in idea with the instrumental force of the preposi- 
tion ; cf. the prep. with akdlu and Sita : ina libbi ékulu istt, ‘‘ they ate 
and drank therein” (V.R. 6, 21; IV. R. 18, 55/6); ina piSunu kabti 


lugamma, ‘‘ from their exalted mouth (i. e., by means of) let it go forth” 


* We occasionally find | in this sense in Heb. as 78M jf, Gen. ii. 19; ef. 
also the Arabic “of gold,” 
+ Uitu is very probably a fem. formation from the same stem as eli, 
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(IV. R. 45, rev. 37/9). The most vivid use of ina, ‘out of,’ is seen in 
sentences like ina mati luxalliqi, ‘‘may they destroy (his family) from 
the land” (J. c. 85). The construction of verbs of fleeing and fearing 
with ina pan should also be mentioned here ; so with paldwu, I. R. Tig. 
c. iii. 17/8 ; Adurn. c. ii. 118; with ipparsidu, I. R. Tig. c. v. 55/6; ina is 
also used with eféru, napdxu, Suzubu, and other verbs. The fact that 
paldxu, for example, is construed with iitu pan serves to illustrate the 
force of ina here as ‘away from’; cf. ASurn. c. ii. 61/2; 99.* 

In agreement with the Assyrian usage, we find both in Hebrew and 
Aramaic the 5) used idiomatically with DMS and >My" , “to eat or 
drink from a vessel,” cf. Ps. cxli. 4; Gen. xliv, 5; and in Aramaic, Dan. 
v. 2. 

As to the derivation of ina, the last word has clearly not yet been 
said. The numerous attempts to derive both ana and ina from stems 
containing 3, such as (Hincks), 1” (Sayce), (Bertin), are not 
very satisfactory ; nor does it seem necessary with Lagarde to separate 
the two prepositions etymologically (GGN. 1881, p. 376). It is certainly 
strange also to derive ana, which denotes motion towards, from a stem 
PI3y , expressing motion from, as seen in the Arabic |.,£ ; nor can 


the derivation of ina from this stem be admitted (in spite of Del., Prol. 
p. 132, n. 1), because the secondary meaning, ‘out of, away from,’ some- 
times seen with ina, is probably, as shown above, a legitimate develop- 
ment from its original signification, ‘among.’ Schrader, whose opinion, 
as expressed in ZDMG. xxvi., p. 290, was so contemptuously passed 
over by Lagarde, was probably not far wrong in seeing in both ana and 
ina the same stem as that found in the Hebrew 37 (777) and Arabic 


ol . It is highly probable, as Kraetzschmar has pointed out, that the 
-na in both ina and ana is the demonstrative enclitic stem seen in 
Sinatina, which is also evident in the verbal particle ni = nu (BA. i., p. 
397/8). His explanation of the root-vowels i and a as being more or 
less arbitrary developments from an unknown stem ‘+na is very satis- 
factory. 

If this view be adopted, the striking syntactical similarity between 
ina and 5) may be explained by supposing that, while the Assyrian was 
content merely to prefix the vowels i and a to the demonstrative root 
na,t+ it became necessary in the other Semitic idioms to add to these 
combinations the distinct prepositional elements 5) and 5. Traces of 
this are seen in the Sabaean form [] = 9, p=9. It must be sup- 


posed then that the final | ultimately disappeared. It is decidedly not 
permissible to assume an aphaeresis of an original 5) or 5 in Assyrian ; 


* The verb paldxu is also construed with ana; V. R. 5, 96. 
+ Traces of the same demonstrative n are to be found ia the cognate preposi- 
tions; the Ethiopic enia (e+n+ ta), the Hebrew M8 (Assyr. iti), and perhaps the 


Arabic Quis. 
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that is, that ina and ana were worn down from *bina and *lana respec- 
tively. The prepositional element 5 is well known in Assyrian in the 
combination lapdn, ‘before,’ and there would probably remain some 
trace of its occurring with ana, had this ever been the case. It seems 
highly probable, therefore, that the Assyrian ina-ana may be said in a 
certain sense to be actually cognate with the 5 and 5 of the other 
Semitic dialects. 


4. The phrase-theory of Hebrew poetry, illustrated by Psalm 
xix.; by Rev. F. P. Ramsay, Augusta, Ky. 


This theory, which was set forth in a paper read at the meeting in 
December, 1894 (see above p. cxciii), was further exemplified by an 
analysis of the poetical structure of Psalm xix. 


5. Rev. Theodore F. Wright, of Cambridge, Mass., the United 
States Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, gave a brief 
account of the progress of the work now being carried on in 
Jerusalem under the direction of Dr. Bliss. 


6. On a dated Greek Inscription from Syria; by Professor 
Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


City. 


Marble fragment of tombstone from Tripoli, Syria. Found in 1894. 
The stone is the property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. It is broken in two in the middle from top to bottom, but not so 
as seriously to interfere with the reading, except in the last complete 
line. Size of fragment, 10x 4 inches, nearly 1 inch thick. Seven lines 
present, and illegible parts of an eighth. How many more lines were 
present can only be conjectured. Letters from } to } inch high: very 
peculiar: h forH; d and dX for A; V for Y; Z, with the bottom 
stroke curved. Otherwise like later Greek; €, C, \ (M), &c., being 
approximately the forms for these letters. No division of words. Lines 
run clear across. Reading : 


Line 1. €TOYC HAY MHNOC AIl€ AAAIOY 2K €f€ NNHOH 
“ 2. KOYPA CHKATANTITONA OYTATHP AAMH 
8. TPIOY TOY KAI €YTYXOY TAPE IXOMwAOY 
“ 4, MHTPOC ATAOHC CwKPATOYC OI TAY 
5. THC TON€IC AN€O@HKAN MNHMHC XAPIN 
6. ZHCACAN €TH 6 ME TAAAAZACAN AIA 
TOY ZMY TOY [MJH[N]JOO AAAIOY € 


The substance of it is that Sekagantigona, daughter of Dametrios and 
Socrates (here, as sometimes elsewhere, a feminine name), was born on 
the 27th of the month Apellaeus in the year 488; that she departed 
this life at the age of 9 on the 5th day of the month Apellaeus, in the 
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year 447 ; and her parents set up the stone to commemorate her. The 
exact construction of the phrase which means ‘“‘ the prosperous dealer 
in salt fish,” and of the phrase that gives the name of the mother, 
deserve some discussion, which I have no time to go into now, and for 
that reason I withhold a translation. But we have two sentences com- 
plete (the first ending with the mother’s name, the second with XAPIN), 
and one incomplete one. 

The valuable thing about the inscription, however, is the dates. 
They are of the Seleucid era, which the Syriac writers call ‘‘ the year’ 
of Alexander,” and ‘the year of the Greeks,” which begins October 1, 
B. C. 311. The dates here are written in a manner which reverses the 
ordinary Greek style; the units, tens and hundreds going from left to 
right, in each number here occurring. As the month is Apellaeus, 
answering to our December, we must subtract 312 from the number of 
the year in order to reduce it to the Christianera. Accordingly the date 
of the girl’s birth falls in the year 488--312, or A. D. 126; that of her 
death in the vear 447—312, or A. D. 135. The difference between the 
two is 9 years, as given on the stone: although, as she was born on the 
27th and died on the 5th of the month Apellaeus, she lacked three 
weeks and one day of the full 9 years. 

The date of the stone must, of course, be about the same as that of 
the death; probably early in the next (A. D.) year, or in the same 
Seleucid year 447 ; which would make the date of the inscription quite 
near the beginning of the year A. D. 136. 


7. On the question of the date of Zoroaster; by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College in the City of 
New York. 


This communication, the details of which will be given in full in 
JAOS. xvii., presented in its various aspects the much mooted question 
as to the period in the world’s history in which the Prophet of Iran 
appeared. 

First were discussed those passages in the classics which assign to 
Zoroaster the fabulous antiquity of B.C. 6000 or 5000. Second, all the 
material was presented which connects Zoroaster’s name with that of 
the uncertain Semiramis and Ninus. The present writer had formerly 
believed that the date of the prophet’s activity was to be placed at least 
a thousand years before the Christian era ; there seemed to be sufficient 
ground for abandoning such a view and rejecting the above numbers. 
Third, the old traditional date which assigns the prophetic career of 
Zoroaster to the sixth century before Christ was taken up and discussed 
at length. 

Two passages in the Pahlavi scriptures, Arda-i Viraf i. 1-5 and Bun- 
dahish xxxiv. 7-8, including some similar references, were examined 
in the light of a large number of allusions to Zoroaster’s date in Arabic 
writings and in some Syriac works. All of these, like Firdausi’s Shah 
Namah, consistently set the time of the appearance of the great relig- 
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ious teacher of Persia at about 300 years before Alexander’s invasion. 
Other support for this view was given, and the paper came to the con- 
clusion that, at least, with our present data, we may best assign the 
date of Zoroaster as falling between the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. and the middle of the sixth century B. C.—a result which is 
of importance for the position of Zoroastrianism in the study of com- 


parative religion. 


8. The Sanskrit root gnuth in Avestan; by Professor A. V. 
Williams Jackson. 


Our chief authority for the existence of the Sanskrit root enath ‘cut, 
pierce, kill’ in Avestan rests upon the noun snatha- *a blow,’ snaithis- 
‘weapon’ and upon the occurrence of the obscure form ddiésnathefiti 
(is it dri snathefiti ?, cf. M 3) in Fragm. viii. 2 (Westergaard)—see Justi 
Handbuch der Zendsprache. The position of the root in Avestan, how- 
ever, may perhaps be a little strengthened from the Av. fragment in 
the Pahlavi Vendidad iv. 52 seq. (Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, traduc- 
tion iii. 47), aétahé thnasat tbiSanuha *‘ he wounds through his malice.” 
In this event, thnasat would stand for snathat, an assumption which is 
perfectly permissible on phonetic grounds. The interchange of th and 


s implied in os tna} th tat is not uncommon in later texts, cf. Jack- 


son Av. Gram. I. 77 n 2, and consult Bartholomae Vorgeschichte § 33 n, 
in Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss d. iran. Sprachen. 


9. Avestan Aizva in Sanskrit; by Professor Edwin W. Fay, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 


Under normal phonetic conditions hizva would correspond to Sk. 
*sihvd, Indiranic *sizhvd, but the actual Sk. word is jihvi< Indiranic 
*zizhvd. Did Indiranic have a pair *sizhvd, *zizhvd ? were both or was 
only one of them normal? The Sk. doublet jihvd, juhfi ‘tongue’ doubt- 
less belongs, esoterically considered, to root hi, hvd ‘call; and if 
Indiranic *sizhvd be the abnormal term, there may have been beside it a 
*suzhi. Now this term is found at VS. i. 30 in the sentence agnér 
jihvd ‘si suhfr ‘thou art Agni’s tongue, the loud-calling,’ where suhir 
seems, barring a proper name, hapax legomenon. If the Indo-Iranians 
had *zuzhi ‘tongue,’ and alongside of it *suzhi@ ‘loud-calling’ as its 
epithet, then not only *zuzhi but also *zizhvd were liable to a popular 
change to *suzhi, *sizhvd. 

Into exoteric etymology I will not here go, but refer to Collitz, *‘ The 
Aryan Name for the Tongue” in Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, and to myself in Mod. Lang. Notes, ix. 261 sq., for two 
different attempts to vindicate the relation of jihvd* to yidooa, Lat. 


lingua, etc. 


* What I[ there say of Avest. hizva is a stupid oversight. 
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10. On Rig-Veda x. 73; by Professor Edwin W. Fay. 


This hymn is fairly entitled to rank among the most obscure of the 
Rig-Veda. Grassmann’s translation of the hymn is introduced by the 
words : ‘‘ das Lied ist vielfach dunkel, zum Theil ganz unverstiindlich.” 
In his notes on stanza 2, Ludwig says: ‘‘ bietet auszerordentliche schwi- 
rigkeit ;’ and Bloomfield (JAOS. xvi. p. 38) declines to translate the 
same stanza. The difficulties seem to me to proceed from a misunder- 
standing of the reference of a single term in the first stanza, which I 
will now proceed to discuss : it reads, 


Stz. 1. jdnistha ugrah sdhase turdya 
mandra djistho bahuldbhimanah 
dvardhann indram mariitag cid dtra 
mata yad virdm dadhdnad dhanistha 


‘Thou wast born strong for mighty advancing, 
Jolly, most strong, of manifold pride. 
[These] helped Indra, the Maruts, to wit, that time 
When the mother o’ the hero helped him, she the most-helpful.’ 


So much for a verbal translation in which the order of the thoughts 
is rendered rather than the grammatical construction; as to this 
last there can be scarcely any question among scholars. I differ, 
however, from the current and undisputed explanation of mdté as 
Indra’s mother. Pada ec immediately suggests the cloud-battle, and it 
is safe to say that if d were blotted out, scholarly emendation would 
fill the gap by a reference to Ahi-Vrtra, Indra’s arch-antagonist. I 
therefore refer virdm to Vrtrd, and mdté—dhdnisthé to his mother, 
Ddnu, noting the assonances in the names, and asking whether dtra 
ydd would as naturally be used of a relation of identity (—et-et, cum- 
tum) as of contrast. 

We have warrant in RV. i. 32. 9 for marshalling Vrtra and his 


mother against Indra ; 


nicdvaya abhavad vrtraputra 

indro asya dva vddhar jabhara 
uittara str ddharah putra asid 

diainuh gaye sahdvatsa nd dhenth . 


‘ Exhausted in strength became she that hath Vrtra to her son ; 
Indra her weapon off-warded : 
Above, the mother ; underneath, the son was ; 
Danu lies like a cow with her calf.’ 


Further, there is excuse for referring virdm to Vrtra. Thus in RV. 
ii. 80. 4 Indra-Brhaspati is charged to slay virdn (demons), and here 
allusion to Vrtra is indubitable; while at vii. 99. 5 Indra again slays 
virdn, where the allusion, though less definite, is certain too. 
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On the other hand, not only is the reference of mdté and virdm to 
Indra the more obvious, but it is not to be denied that Indra and his 
mother are thrice introduced. Thus in viii. 77. 1-3 Indra, at birth, jajii- 
andh, asks his mother to tell him kd ugraéh ké ha ¢rnvire ‘who are 
mighty, who are famed ;’ she thereupon points out to him the demon 
ahigiva whom he forthwith slays; in viii. 45. 4-5, the same question 
from Indra is answered by his mother’s likening any enemy of Indra’s 
to mist on the mountains (?). In iv. 18. 11 the situation is somewhat 
different, for here the mother addresses her new-born son : 


utd matd mahisdm dnv avenad 
ami tvd juhati putra devadh 

atha bravid vrtram indro hanisyan 
sikhe visno vitardm vi kramasva 


‘ And the mother unto her mighty [son] turned : 
“Yon leave thee, son, yon gods,” 

Then cried Indra, being about to slay Vrtra, 
‘Friend Visnu step a little further away.’ 


It were vain to deny that from these passages we might speak of 
Indra’s mother—whoever she was—as his helper in battle, and more- 
over, in the first passage jdtéh and ugradh suggest jdnisthah and ugradh 
of our stanza. But elsewhere the relations of Indra to his mother as 
his inciter to battle are expressed in the dialogue form which is lacking 
here. 

As the result of argument on this point we must admit that the 
mata and virdm in question may be Daénu and Vrtrd ; but ‘may be’ is 
a far cry from ‘must be.’ Does the hymn contribute further in our 
dilemma ? 


Stz. 2. druhé nisattad preani cid évaih 
puri gdisenu vavrdhus té indram 
abhivrte va ta mahapadéna 
dhvantat prapitvdd tid aranta gdrbhah 


Here Ludwig takes preant as pr’¢nis and corrects abhturtd to abhivr' ta, 
while he construes ¢é as inst. sg. (=téna), remarking that ‘als neut. 
plur. ist es so gut wie sinnlos, da es sich nur um die garbhah handelt.” 
His translation runs: ‘‘in der Dhruk weise sasz Prcani [die nacht od. 
Preni ?], sie erhéhten mit vilem preise Indra; das war gleichsam um- 
hillt vom groszen orte, ausz dem dunkel, der ferne kamen sie als kinder 
hervor [die Marut].” This is not very clear, to say the least of it. 
Grassmann’s difficulties are evidenced by his translation: ‘‘Sich an 
ihn schmiegend sass sie da wie eine Richerin ; sie [die Maruts] starkten 
den Indra vielfach durch Lobgesang; umgeben gleichsam waren diese 
{Orte, etwa die Wolken, in denen die Wasser eingeschlossen waren] 
von dem weitschreitenden [Indra oder Vischnu?]; aus der dunkeln 
Tagesfrihe erhoben sich die neugeborenen [Wasser ?].” 
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The kernel of the difficulty with this stanza lies in td. Ludwig's 
note and Grassmann’s rendering warn us off from the neut. plur., and 
there is no clearing-up to be got from Ludwig’s version in his notes as 
inst. sg., a proceeding otherwise unjustified on the side of the form. 
Let us, assuming that mété in stz. 1 referred to Vrtra’s mother, take ta 
as nom. dual and thus translate the stanza : 


‘In [her] witch’s usual way she crouched clinging quite (cid) close ; 
With a loud song they (the Maruts) helped Indra ; 
Covered-over-like were they two (Vrtra and Dinu) by Long-Stride 
(i. e. Indra) ; 
Out from the dark prapitva* flowed the [cloud-] children.’ 


To justify this translation I beg to note that the description of pada 
_ais closely parallel with i. 32. 9d: e. g., nisattd ‘crouched’ is parallel 
with gaye lies; preant ‘close-clinging’ is parallel with sahdvatsd nd 
dhenih ‘like a cow with her calf.’ I further call attention to the 
chiastic arrangement of cd of stz. 1, and ab of stz. 2: c (Indra and the 
Maruts) and d (Danu and Vrtra) make a chiasmus with a (Dinu and 
Vrtra) and 6 (Indra and the Maruts). For my version of stz, 2 I make 
bold to claim a conspicuous clearness due to taking mata and virdm of 
stz. 1 for Dinu and Vrtra. 


Stz. 3. rsvd te pra ydj jigasit 
dvardhan vdja uta yé cid dtra 
tvudm indra sdlavrkdn sahdsram 
dsdn dadhise agvind vavrtyah 


‘Swift are thy feet as thou stridest forward, 
Thou wast helped by thy steeds also that were there, 
Thou, O Indra, didst a thousand Sala-wolves 
In thy mouth uptake; like to the Acvins canst thou press onward. 


Here I vary from the other translators in taking vdjd ae ‘ steeds,’ thus 
carrying on the thought of a; and similarly at the end I take 4 of 
agvind & in the sense of ‘just like’ (cf. Grassmann W6rt. s. v.), and so 
describe Indra’s speed again by likening him to the Agvins in his 
advance. 


*T am inclined to follow Bloomfield (1. c., p. 24 sq.) in referring “pitvd to pité 
‘drink,’ taking prapitvd here in the approximate sense of ‘cloud’ as a source of 
water. The ‘cloud-children’ (gdrbhah) are of course the rains. The semasic 
relation may be stated proportionally thus: gdrbha ‘womb’: gdérbha ‘ child’= 
garbha ‘cloud-womb’: gaérbha ‘cloud-child.’ 

+ I note the connection of Grk. >éya¢ with this word, comparing Zégupog yiyac 
‘rushing wind’ Aesch. Ag. 692. (See Am. Jr. Phil. xiii. 226.) 
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Stz. 4. samand térnir yasi yajndm 
ndsatya sakhydya vaksi 
vasdvydm indra dharayah sahdsra@ 
agvind gira dadatur maghdni 


‘ Not only dost thou come swiftly to the sacrifice, 
[But] thou bringest the Nasatya into alliance [with thee] ; 
In thy store-house, O Indra, thou hast placed a thousand [gifts], 
The Acvins, O hero, have given thee [a thousand] gifts.’ 


Stz.5. mdndamdna rtdd ddhi prajdyai 
sikhibhir indra isirébhir drtham 
abhir hi maya vipa ddsyum dgan 
mihah tamrd avapat timansi 


‘ Rejoicing, forth from the rta hath he come unto mankind, 
Indra, with his ready friends [hath come] to help [mankind] ; 
For with these (viz: clouds) he has come, his wiles against the 
demon he has set, 
Clouds darkling before [him] he (hath) sprinkled—a darkness.’ 


In a I construe ddhi as a verb with agdt in c, and in cI recognize two 
verbs [agat], and later on “pa dgdt. Now as the roots iand gam with 
drtham mean ‘go to work’ (cf. Bohtlingk, Wort. s. v. drtha), I con- 
strue ddhi + gd with drtham, followed by the dativus commodi pra- 
jéyai. Against this construction the most pertinent objection rises 
from the dissociation of ddhi and rtad, of which combination we have 
two other instances in RV. Still hi ‘for’ of e strongly implies a declara- 
tive sentence before it, for which ddhi [agdt] seems far the most nat- 
ural verb. We must assume that the pada-kdra is in error in reading 
4-agat instead of d-dgat. 

So far as I can see, neither Ludwig nor Grassmann pay any attention 
to the initial @ of c. ThisI take to be proleptic for the final dgat with 
tupa. I take dbhir as proleptic for mihah, but am quite sensible of the 
fact that there is some harshness in doing so. This seems to me less 
violent than taking dbhir as referring to prajéydi and translating ‘‘ um 
ihretwillen” with Grassmann. Ludwig construes dbhir with mdyah 
(=médy4ih),* which is not convincing on the side of the form. Less 
violence is done to normal conditions if we take mdydh, at the last 
resort, as a terminal acc. with the verb of motion, thus rendering c: 


4 


* If we could grant that ma@y@A is instrum., I would derive the form, not from 
maydih, but make it a plural of may inst. sg. (cf. the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xv- 
428). Iask if the mayd of our text may not be inst. sg. with pragrhya 
vowel? Such vowels are after all a mere diacritic device, and thus nom. and inst. 
in @ might be distinguished. I note the loc. in # to -i-stems (cf. Whitney’, 138, 
d, and 336, f). At any rate in x. 29. 3 manisé @ is written with a pragrhya inst. 
sg. in -a. If mdyd can be taken as inst. sg., then it is in apposition with abhir- 
‘with these as his trick.’ In that case the pada text may be in error in taking 
abhir as & + abhir in place of the accented demonstrative (cf. Whitney’, 502 b). 
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‘For by means of these (the clouds, to wit) he hath resorted to tricks, 
[to tricks] upon the demon he hath resorted.’ 


Stz. 6. sdndmdana cid dhvasayo ny dsma 
dvahann indra usdso ydthd 
rsvdir agachah sdékhibhir nikamaih 
sakdm pratistha hr'dya jaghantha 
‘The two of like names (Dasyu and Danu?) thou didst sprinkle down 
here (asmdi),* 
Indra, thou brakest them asunder as [thou didst] the car of Ugas. 


With thy swift friends thou cam’st and strong, 
With their cordial support ( pratistha) thou slewest—’ 


In séndmdnd I find still another reference to Dasyu-Vrtra and Danu 
his mother. The occurrence of ddsyum in the half-stanza just preced- 
ing prepares for sdndmdnd. Ludwig's translation suggests Indra’s 
sorrels ; but his notes suggest a pair of divinities always found in con- 
junction, say, Dhuni and Cumuri. Grassmann makes séndmdnd refer 
to mihas tamrah and témdisi of the previous stanza. I note that by 
my explanation a mentions Indra’s enemies as c does his friends, in line 
with the chiastic arrangement noted above. Neither Grassmann nor 
Ludwig read hr'dyd as it is given us by the text, but correct, the former 
to hr'dyah acc. plur., the latter to hrdydh gen. sg. fem. of hrd- (sic). 


Stz. 7. tvdm jaghantha ndmucim makhasyim 
ddsam krnvdnd fsaye vimadyam 
tvdm cakartha mdnave syondn 
pathé devatra fijase’va yandn. 
‘Thou slewest Namuci, the battle-lover, 
And Dasa thou madest for the Rishi’s sake all-guileless ; 
Thou madest for man easy 
Paths god-wards, passable as if [slick] with grease.’+ 
Stz. 8. tvdm etdni paprise vi ndma 
igdna indra dadhise gadbhastau 
dnu devah gdvasd madanti 
updribudhnan vaninag cakartha. 
‘Thou hast widely extended these thy names ; 
Masterly, O Indra, hast thou put them in thy hand,t 


Unto thee the gods loudly cheer, 
The uprooting of the trees was thy doing.’ 


* Bohtlingk defines idaém by “dieses alles, alles um uns her.” This comes very 
near to the first person; thus asmdi may be looked on as a quasi-singular to asmé, 
Cf. infra, stz. 9. 

+ I note the common phrase “like greased lightning.” [To Prof. Whitney also, 
dijasé suggested the same phrase.—Ed.] 

¢ I take } to mean that Indra has won the property-rights to all his names. 
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Stz. 9. cakrdm ydd asyda ’psv 4 nisattam 
ulé tad asmai mddhv ie cachadyat 
prthivydm dtisitam ydd idhah 
pdyo gésv ddadha ésadhisu. 


‘When his discus* has gone down into the water, 

Why then that will seem to this world (asmdi)+ honey-sweet : 
—Whenas [thou hast] released thy udder o’er the earth 

[And] hast put milk into the cows and herbs.’ 


In this rendering I take a as 3d person and cd as 2d person. While 
such a change of persons is harsh, it is not otherwise unknown in RV. 
I have translated ddadhds in the aoristic sense (cf. Whitney? 929b). 
As to construction I take the tdd clause of 6 first with a, and again 
with cd, recognizing for the latter a slight anacoluthon. This render- 
ing accounts for the accent of ddadhds, which Grassmann emends to 
adadhas, while Ludwig explains, with all too evident finesse, by assum- 
ing gosv [adadha] ddadha ésadhisu. I construe tidhah payo—ddadhas 
as a double accusative : ‘thou hast rendered thy teat (into) milk.’ 


Stz. 10. dgvdd iydyé ’ti vaddanti 
djaso jatdm utd manya enam 
manyor iydya harmyésu tasthau 
ydtah prajajnd indro asya veda. 


‘** From d¢va he came ”—when men say [this]— 
From déjas he was born—is what I think of him: 
From manyt he came—in our houses took his place ; 
[But] whence he was born—Indra (alone) knows this.’ 


Here the balanced structure of each pdda is noticeable. In b the 
writer seems to pique himself on his cleverness in defining d¢va by djas. 
I would therefore venture to suggest that we have here a sort of riddle 
or brahmodya, which Bloomfield (JAOS. xv. 172 sq.) explains as a sort 
of theological quiz. If this is true, we might expect to find unusual 
meanings here for d¢va and djas. 

By prehistoric etymology d¢va might mean ‘cloud’ or ‘ water’ (cf. 
Sibree, Academy, No. 1018, and the author, Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc., 
1894, p. xi). I have urged (PAOS., Dec., 1894, p. clxxiii) that d¢gva 
means ‘liquid’ at RV. viii. 26. 24. So, if Agni, the lightning, is apam 
ndpat ‘waters’ son,’ then it might be said of Indra, the lightning, 
d¢vad iydya ‘from water he came.’ Along this line we may reconcile 
the statement of RV. ii. 35. 6a; d¢vasya dtra jdnima, ‘the birth of dgva 
is in him’ [sc. apam ndpat], with the statement of our present stanza 
‘he came from d¢va’: rain and lightning are contemporaneous phenom- 


* Cakrém means ‘ wheel,’ but was used in the Epic period preéminently of the 
discus employed by Visnu for his weapon. I propose to take it here of Indra’s 
thunderbolt. In Vergil’s description of Vulcan’s labors (Ain. 8, 429), the thun- 
derbolt of Jupiter was being provided with ‘spokes’ (radii). 

+ For asmdai as approximately a lst person see above, stz. 6. 
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ena and so either may be regarded as the cause of the other, so that 
lightning may be said to be produced by the rain (-clouds), or, per con- 
tra, to produce the rain. It was inevitable that the Vedic Hindus 
should confound d¢va ‘rain,’ with deva ‘ horse,’ and indeed both words 
proceeded doubtless from a common epithet d¢va ‘the swift,’ which 
had come to be applied to the horse par excellence before the end of the 
primitive period. Thus we can more easily understand the mythologi- 
cal réle of the horse in the Vedas, and the statement (Cat. Brah. v. 1.4.5; 
vii. 5, 2. 18) that “‘lightning is a horse descended from the waters, or 
the clouds” (Bloomfield, J. c. 178, note). 

In pada b we can give to djas also the meaning ‘water,’ not only by 
etymology (cf. Grk. iy-pé¢ ‘ wet’), but on the positive testimony of the 
Vedic lexicographers.* 

In manyt I see the sense of ‘ wrath,’ used to define djas in its ordinary 
sense of ‘might’ more narrowly. Thus, by way of double entendre, 
éjas mediates between and many, We might press manyt into 
the sense of ‘storm’ as a display of wrath and might. In RV. x. 83 
the personified Manyu is called, among other things, Véruna ‘sky’ 
(Grk, ’Ovpavéc), he is provided with a thunderbolt (v. stz’s 1, 2, 6), and is 
identified also with Indra (stz. 2). 

I take the content of abe to be that the lightning-god came from 
cloud, water, and sky, or, in one word, from storm, and became fire 
upon men’s hearths (harmyésu+ tasthdu). It even has been supposed 
that Agnit{ is the subject of the verbs in these padas, but we have seen 
how lightning is a common aspect of Agni and Indra. 

In d the poet turns helplessly away from these hard questions con- 
cerning Indra’s origin, and declares that this is known to the god alone. 
The literary tone here reminds one of the famous cosmogonic hymn, 
RV. x. 129, which ends with the following words : 


86 veda yddi va véda 


‘he (the supreme god) alone knows (the origin of the world)—or suppose 
he does not know?’ 


Stz. 11. vdyah suparnd tipa sedur indram 
priyamedha Fsayo nddhamandh 
dpa dhvantém irnuhi pardhi céksur 
mumugdhy adsmdn nidhdyeva baddhan. 


‘The strong-winged birds have drawn nigh to Indra, 
The Priyamedha Rishis, begging for help ; 
Uncover the darkness, fill thy eye (= bring back the sun), 
Release us, caught in a net as it were.’ 


* The Naighantukakanda, reported by Yaska, i. 12. This early Vedic commen- 
tator and lexicographer is surely as reliable in a matter of definition as Hesychius, 
say, in Greek. 

+ Have the etymologists noted that harmyd ‘house’ stands in the same semasic 
relation to the root ghr ‘be hot’ as Latin aedes ‘house’ to aestus ‘heat’? 

¢ Cf. Bloomfield, 1. ¢. 
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11. The real Indra of the Rig-Veda; by Professor Edward 
Washburn Hopkins, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


It has been claimed by Oldenberg* that the common view in regard 
to Indra is incorrect ; that this god was in the eyes of the poets a 
mountain-deity, not a storm-god+ of the atmosphere. 

The Rig-Veda speaks of Indra with no doubtful voice. Speculation 
may perhaps make out his prototype to be an earth-giant, an Old Man 
of the Mountains. But what says the Rig-Veda of Indra? dirdhvo’ 
hy dsthdd ddhy antdriksé ’dhd vrtraya pra vadhém jabhdra miham 
vasdna htm ddudrot tigmayudho ajayac chatrum indrah.t 

In this hymn Indra is represented as the battle-god of the people, but 
at the same time as the god that lets the streams flow forth. He does 
this in the usual way. There is nothing extraordinary in the scene 
which the poet paints. Indra smites the demon that keeps back the 
flood. The god ‘‘stood on high,” not on the mountain ; for the poet, as 
if to guard expressly against any other interpretation, adds “‘on the 
inter-space” (between sky and earth). ‘‘ He rushed down on him (the 
demon) with a sharp weapon (lightning)§ and enveloped in cloud.” A 
moment later the poet invokes Indra as Brhaspati, the lord of strength, 
and cries out dva ksipa divo’ dgmdnam: ‘ From (or of) the sky cast 
down the stone (wherewith thou didst slay thy enemies).”| This is the 
anthropomorphic Indra of the Rig-Veda, the only Indra whose single 
personality is deducible from the literary data; and hence the only 
Indra whose personality has any historical value. Nor need one do 
more than turn a page or two to find ample confirmation of this fact. 
Indra’s host is of the sky alone: utd syd na indro vigvdcarsanir divdh 
¢drdhena mdrutena sukrdtuh, etc.4{ Not only does the god stand on 
the inter-space, but even the paramd rdjansi, the “ highest spaces” 
conceivable, are near to him. It is ‘‘ out of the inter-space” that Indra 
sends sustenance (of rain).** Indra was born ‘‘in the highest heaven,” 
for there ‘‘ he drank soma as soon as he was born.” ++ 

In view of so explicit passages as are these, it is evident that the 
Vedic poet has no such notion of Indra as would tend to equate the god 


* Die Religion des Veda, pp. 141 ff. 

+ Oldenberg holds that the myth was originally a storm-myth, that Indra’s bolt 
was first lightning, and that Indra thus became “for the Vedic poets” a giant 
and mountain myth. 

¢ RV. ii. 30. 3. 

§ That Indra’s weapon is not wind but lightning is sufficiently shown by the 
use of agdnt (below), the bolt itself, as well as of didyét (below). Compare v. 31. 
4: taksan tvdsta dyumantam. 

J ii. 30.5. Compare i. 121. 9, ‘‘ Thou didst hurl the stone of the sky.” 

4 ii. 31.3. The Maruts have Indra’s bolt, the lightning, didyit, vii. 57. 4. 

** jij. 30. 2, 11. Compare also viii. 71=82.4; 89=100, 5. 

++ iii. 32. 10. Compare iv. 17. 4. 
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with a giant of earth.* It is, perhaps, legitimate to hazard a guess 
that Indra may have arisen from a mountainous prototype. But a view 
based on the reverse process cannot be accepted as an addition to Vedic 
exegesis. The ‘splitting of the mountains,’ whether of earth or of air, is 
but the manifestation of the great atmosphere-god’s power when he is 
already invested with the characteristics of a supreme deity. The fall 
of rain goes together with the rise of the rivers. Indra lets out the 
rivers, but that he does not do so as a mountain-giant is shown by the 
ethereal position assigned to him by the poets. + 

The comparison with Parjanya, which Oldenberg institutes, is per- 
fectly legitimate, but the points of difference appear to be unduly esti- 
mated. If we examine the phraseology of the Parjanya hymn (v. 83), 
we shall see on the contrary a rather striking similarity with that 
employed to describe Indra. Parjanya is jirdddnus, an expression 
applied to the work of the atmospheric Maruts (i. 165. 15); to the 
“rain of the sky” (ix. 97. 17); to Mitra and Varuna (v. 62. 3), in their 
capacity of heavenly rain-gods (frequently alluded to), and to Indra 
(viii. 51=62. 3). Then Parjanya is ‘‘ a bellowing bull that puts his seed 
in the plants,” an idea which is expressed with almost the same words 
in regard to Agni (i. 128. 3; x. 1. 2); to Soma (ix. 76. 5; ix. 5. 1, 
etc.) ; and to Indra, first in respect of the noise (i. 100. 13; 173. 3-4), 
then in respect of the bull (vi. 44, 21, and frequently), and finally in 
respect of the plants (ii. 13. 7). The ‘crash’ of Indra’s descent is 
noticed in viii. 1.2. He and Parjanya alone have the epithet mahd- 
vadha ; he shares with Parjanya the ‘ thunder’ expressed by standyan 
(vi. 44. 12; for the image here compare viii. 21. 18), and exactly as 
Parjanya here thunders and all quakes, so Indra thunders and all 
quakes (i. 80. 14; ii. 12. 1). He like Parjanya has a whip, kd¢d, as have 
also the rain-giving Acvins and Maruts (viii. 33. 11; i. 22. 3; 87. 3; 167. 
4; 168. 4); his regular epithet is rathesthd, just as Parjanya in this 
hymn is rathiva. Parjanya smites demons. Indra smites or ‘burns’ 
them (with lightning). The distinction is significant. 

The rain-pouring, both in the Parjanya hymn and in the hymns to 
Indra and the Maruts, is the business of the Maruts themselves,§ 


* It is scarcely necessary to state that the citations given are illustrative only. 
They might be increased to any extent. But the collective view is the one here 
represented. 

+ The snake is surely not a river-snake. This water-holder “stops the sky and 
water,” RV. ii. 11.5. Where the snake is located are the waters, the streams, 
which Indra lets out of the sky; though this also affects the rivers: i. 57. 6; 

tiii. 30. 16 (with the thunderbolt). Compare vi. 18. 10: “Burn like fire 
(compare x. 87. 5) the dry wood with thy weapon; the demons also, like a thun- 
derbolt.” 

§ The Maruts “send rain” (v. 55.5; 58.3, ete.); Mitra-Varuga send it (v. 62. 
3, etc.); but chiefly Soma sends it (ix. 39. 2, etc.). Even Varuga sends rain (v. 
85); while Agni does so too (vi. 13. 1; ii. 6. 5). 
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‘ whose sweat is rain.’ They alone are varsdnirnijas. In prayer, Indra- 
Brhaspati is clearly besought for rain, in x. 98. 4-9; and he himself 
says “‘I gave rain to mortals” (iv. 26. 2-3), adding that he led the 
waters, as if the swelling of the river-water were the result of the rain, 
as it is. In ii. 27. 14-15, ‘‘This one” also is Indra, apparently. The 
form of Indra’s appearance is as a rain (x. 23. 4; compare viii. 12. 6). 

Naturally, with the Maruts to pour the rain for him,* Indra’s reputa- 
tion, not being that of a mere Parjanya, rests more on his heroic act as a 
battle-leader ; so that in the Rik there is perhaps all that could be 
expected of the rain-god. Yet in x. 98. 4 Indra sends rain (as Brhaspati). 
As for the letting out of the rivers, since the rivers are let out only when 
the storm bursts, it is clearly fair to attribute the act to Indra, who brings 
the storm which bursts the river. And Oldenberg has neglected to 
mention that in the praise of rivers it is Varuna alone and not Indra 
who in x. 75. 2 is praised for letting out the whole band of rivers.+ I 
utterly fail to see how it can be said of a god who ‘sends rain,’ who is 
full of ‘drops,’ who ‘thunders day by day,'t who ‘ crashes down,’ who is 
armed like Parjanya (mehdvadha), or more particularly, has the 
‘sharp gleaming’ weapon ‘of the sky’ (lightning), peculiar to Agni 
and the Maruts (didyiwt), or to Dyaus (a¢dni),§ who has the ‘rain- 
bejewelled Maruts’ as his constant companions, and like Parjanya 
makes all things grow,| that ‘for the Vedic poets Indra’s victory is not 
that of a tempest ; but represents the breaking of the river-founts from 
the depths of the mountain.” Oldenberg says that the rarity of such 
expressions prevents one from laying much weight upon them, and is 
inclined to attribute these characteristics anyway to the Vedic exag- 
geration which paints a god’s form in uncanonical ways.{] To me it 
seems as if this explanation were not sufficient. And there is a further 
difficulty. According to Oldenberg, Indra’s prototype is a gewittergott. 
This storm-god then “‘ for the Vedic poets” becomes a mountain-giant. 
He then suffers a reversion, and in his third stage becomes a gewitter- 
gott again (post-Rik).** Did the great Ram ever skip like this? I trow 
not. 

The true explanation of Indra’s unbounded greatness I have given, I 
think, in my Religions of India. He passes beyond the atmospheric 
storm-god, he becomes too great to be specifically described, he 
approaches the universality of Agni the three-fold. Hence his material 
attributes are sunk under vague grandiloquence. His storming through 


* id irayatha marutah samudraté yayam varsayatha purisinah (v. 55. 
5), ete. 

+ Compare vii. 87. 1. Oldenberg refers to the passages where Indra does this. 
In x. 124, 7-8 both gods have this function. 

tx. 92. 8. 

§ The agdni belongs to Dyaus, Agni, and Indra (iii. 30. 16, and below). 

| ii. 13. 7. Vytra is nadivr’t, but he is also svdvrstis, viii. 12.26; i. 52.2, 5. 

J Oldenberg, loc. cit. p. 142. 

** ib. pp. 142-143. 
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the sky is grand enough to be depicted in general terms. He is the 
causa movens of rain-burst and river-flood. But except for an occa- 
sional reference, the poet treats him no more as storm-god but as bat- 
tle-god,* god of hosts. Still back of this may lie the dragon-slayer of 
earth ; but when the Rig-Veda permits us to see the form of his veiled 
god (‘‘clothed in cloud”) he shows us not an Old Man of the Moun- 
tains, but a god that rides upon the storm, whose weapon is the 
‘gleaming’ bolt} sent down from the sky ; whose rain is a source of 
fruitfulness and thankfulness, who in his storming gives at once an 
ideal of warriorship and a promise of rich gain : ydh pugpini¢ ca pras- 
vag ca dhirmanddhi dane vy avdnir ddhdrayah : cdsamad djano 
didytto divdé urtir tirvan abhitah sdsy ukthyah.t 


12. Theories of Sacrifice as applied to the Rig-Veda ; by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. 


This paper took up the different theories of sacrifice in the Rig-Veda 
and pointed out that to understand the sacrifice as portrayed ia this 
work one must abide by the general tone and not by sporadic examples 
found in contradiction to that tone. The Vedic poet’s view of expia- 
tion of sin, the object of his sacrifice, and his relations with his gods 
were reviewed. Smith’s theory of consanguinity is not found repre- 
sented in Vedic hymns. Neither is the view that the gods are to be 
caught or to be duped by magical medicinal power one that can be re- 
ferred to the Hymns except in a few cases, which by their infrequency 
show a marked contrast with the prevailing view. Desire and hope 
and shrewd hospitality, to make the gods grant these hopeful desires, 
are the foundation of the Vedic sacrifice. The hospitable gifts, how- 
ever, must be sufficient to insure reward. No one knows precisely how 
much the gods want. Therefore the poet thinks, lack of luck showing 
lack of favor, that when the worshipper is unfortunate it is a sign that 
the god is angry ; from which anger with its consequences he begs to 
be released, not knowing how or when he has sinned. But he argues 
logically that he must have done so. This is the second class of sins for 
which sacrifice must be made. The first class consists of sins that the 


* “ When the [i. e. thy] sharp thunderbolt falls . .. when battle rages, then be 
our savior” (iv. 16.17). The thunderbolt (agdni, the bolt which strikes a tree, 
ii. 14. 2) is Indra’s, as in i. 54. 4, where Indra shakes “high heaven” and fights 
with the agéni; cf. i. 80. 13, vii. 104. 20. It belongs also to Dyaus and Agni— 
see above. Compare also aydm crave ddha jayann uté ghnén (iv.17.10. His 
special glory is victory and slaughter). So iv. 17. 12 ff: ‘rushing like a wind 
with thundering clouds . . . he throws up the dust . . . like Dyaus with the thun- 
derbolt smiting . . . he enriches the praiser.’ 

+ Divi né ketir Gdhi dhayi haryaté vivydcad vdjro hdérito n&é rénhyad: tudéd 
Ghim hérigipro y& ayaséh sahdsragoka abhavad dharimbhardh (x. 96. 4); va- 
vrdhandé ipa dydvi vr’sa vajry droravit (viii. 6. 40). Compare x. 138. 2. 

yii. 13. 7. Compare iv. 20. 7-9. 
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Aryan himself hates. But there is no case in the Vedic hymns of an 
Aryan admitting that he has committed a specific first-class sin. It is 
always his foes who sin thus. He himself makes sacrifice to atone for 
what he thinks he must have done, not for what he admits he has done. 
Examples were given to illustrate the paper, which was intended for 
the general public of the Society and contained no special study, except 
negatively, to show that ‘ capturing’ a god, and ‘big medicine’ sacri- 
fice must each be regarded not as the Rig-Vedic idea of sacrifice, but 
as an idea which sporadically appears in the Rig-Veda. 


13. On the legend of Indra’s visit to Medhatithi, Siyana on 
RV. i. 51.1; by Dr. Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 


The subrahmanyd-chant which the subrahmanyd-priest sings while 
the soma is conveyed on the soma-cart to the sacrificial enclosure is 
interesting because it contains allusions to a number of Indra-myths 
about which little is known from other sources. In it Indra is invoked 
(1) as Medhdtither mesa ‘ram of Medhatithi’; (2) as Vrsanagvasya Mene 
‘Mena (wife?) of Vrsanagva’; (3) as Ahalydydi jdra ‘paramour of 
Ahalya’; and (4) as Kdugika brdhmana Gautama bruvana. I propose 
to say a few words with regard to the first allusion. 

Sayana in his commentary on the Rig-Veda mentions three times the 
legend of Indra’s visit to Medhatithi in the form of a ram. Twice 
(i. 51. 1 and viii. 2. 40) he quotes from the SB. (i. 1.); medhdtithim hi 
kadnvayanim meso bhitva "jahdra ‘for he (Indra) having become a ram, 
carried off Medhatithi the descendant of Kanva.’* Once he states prac- 
tically the same in his own words (viii. 97. 12): indro meso bhitva 
medhatithim svargam anayat, ‘Indra, having become a ram, led Medha- 
tithi to heaven.’ 

The mythological side of this legend has been discussed by A. Weber 
(Ind. Stud. ix. 88-40), who conjectures that it arose from a misreading 
of RV. viii. 2. 40 (meso bhiito ‘bhi yan nayah for yann ayah of the 
sarhhita) possibly under the influence of the Greek Ganymede-legend. 
Without entering into this question I pass on to the other statement 
which Saéyana makes in connection with it (on RV. i. 51. 1): Kanvapu- 
tram medhatithin yajamdnam indro megsariipend "gatya tadiyam 
soman papdu. sa rsis tam mesa ity avocat. ata idinim api mesa iti 
*ndro ‘bhidhiyate, for which he quotes the subrahmanyd-formula. 
Weber notes here, ‘‘This also is clearly only a misunderstanding of the 
figurative text (viii. 2. 40). For in reality the verse does not contain 
anything except the request that Indra may come to Medhitithi as a 
ram, i. e. with rich gifts.” Here, too, I refrain from discussing the 
mythological aspect and the possible origin of this version. All I pro- 
pose to do is to show that this last passage does not at all originate with 
Sayana, but (1) that he repeats here a form of the legend current at the 


* Of. Say. on TA. i. 12.4. 
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time of the Brihmanas, and (2) that, although he does not cite it, his 
source was the lost Catyayana-brihmana, from which he quotes freely 
in other parts of his commentary. 

(1) The first proposition is easily proved by a reference to JB. ii. 79 
(where the subrahmanyd-formula is quoted and explained), medhdatither 
mese’ti. medhdatither ha meso bhitvd rdjanam papdu. 

(2) The second proposition rests on these considerations : 

(a) The Catyayana-brahmana was a Simaveda brahmana. A mate- 
rial and formal correspondence to the TMB. and the JB. is, therefore, 
a priori probable ; and in the case of the Catyayana brihmana and the 
JB. it is proved by the almost verbatim correspondence of the legend of 
Apala (already noted by Burnell), and others. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the relation of these two Brahmanas, for which the material is 
partly collected, I must defer till some later time. 

(b) In his commentary to RV. i. 51. 18 Sayana, in explaining mend 
of the subrahmanyd-formula, quotes from the TMB. and the Catyayana 
brahmana. This last quotation is as follows: vrsanagvasya mend 
bhitvad maghavad kula uvdsa. This occurs verbatim so in JB. ii. 79. 
This coincidence warrants, I think, the assumption that the legends of 
the subrahmanyd-formula were related in similar phraseology in Cat. B. 
and JB. (just as the story of Apala). 

Hence I conclude that the above indro meso bhitvé somam papdu 
goes back to the Cat. B. 


14. On Klemm’s edition of the Sadviigabrihmana; by Dr. 
Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Sadvincabrihmana is one of the most barren of Brahmanical 
treatises, and Jibainanda Vidydsigara* has done his best to make its 
text unintelligible by countless misprints, wrong word-divisions, omis- 
sions of syllables or words. The announcement of a readable edition 
of its text accompanied by Saiyana’s Commentary and a translation is 
therefore heartily to be welcomed, and the specimen of the first book+ 
offered to us here is a proof that its author is well qualified to undertake 
the task, the completion of which, it is to be hoped, will not be delayed 
too long. 

In the following I offer a few notes to text and translation of the first 
prapathaka. 

i. 1. 1f. (Trans. p. 50). Read Brahman and Subrahman for Brahma, 
Subrahma ; and so in the following vss. 

i. 1.6. Read ’sa for sha; in the translation (p. 51) insert ‘ hier.’ 

i. 1.8. (Trans. p. 51) ‘lockt’ for dha ‘addresses’ is too strong. The 
very similar passage CB. iii. 2. 1. 19 f. uses upamantray and accounts 
for the fact that a woman does not yield until the third call. 


* T have access only to the second (but hardly revised) edition, Calcutta, 1881. 
+ Das Sadvitcabrahmana mit Proben aus Siyagas Commentar nebst ciner 
Uebersetzung. PrapathakaI ... von Kurt Klemm. Giitersloh. 1894. 
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i. 1, 18. A similar etymology of hari is found at JUB. i. 44. 5. 
i. 1.11. In the translation insert ‘so’ or ‘dann’ between ‘ihn’ and 


i. 1.17. Read gaurd ’vaskandinn (cf. 23, gautama bruvdna). 

1. 22. Read Kaugiko and Kaugikah. 

1. 24. na utsahe is rather ‘I cannot.’ 

1. 27. brahmdnas is ‘ brahman-priests.’ 

1. 28. Ishould place a period after manusyadevadh and translate 
‘Gods verily are the gods, and then also these human gods. Those who 
are Brahmans, learned, students, these are the human gods (read 
—devah).’ 

The whole khanda has a very close parallel in JB. ii. 78 ff. 

i. 2.8. Read (10. line) brahmanah. 

i. 2.10. Read esa. 

i. 3.2. The quotation trayo ‘rvdfico .... mitrapurisa is to be 
emended after AB. i. 20. 4, ta ime ‘vdifico retasyo mitryah purisya iti. 

i. 3.16. anubrite rather ‘learns,’ Delbr. A.S. p. 246. 

i. 3. 22. Rather ‘For if one were to blow into a (bladder) full 
(of air), if (more air) were to go (=to be forced) into it, it would 
burst ; if no (more air) were to go (= to be forced) into it, it would 
empty itself.’ 

i. 4.4. For abhyupagrayamdna Jibananda and the MS. of the P. W. 
read abhyapagr—. 

i. 4.5. samdrambhdya rather in its usual meaning ‘for the begin- 
ning,’ as contrasted with sam’tatydi ‘for the continuance.’ 

i. 4. 10ff. JB. i. 74 ff. offers a rather close parallel. 

i. 4.16. wyhr+anu-vi-d, rather, as usual, ‘curse.’ 

i. 5.1. Rather ‘(Saying,) ‘‘Speech is the wktha,” (he told it, i. e. the 
uktha) to Vigvamitra ; (saying,) ‘‘ Mind is the brahman,” (he told it, i. e. 
the brahman) to Vasistha.’ It would seem that an iti is wanting after 
mano brahma. 

i. 5. 8. Read rgvedah. 

i. 5.9. Read ‘ Feuern’ for ‘ Fallen.’ 

i. 5.10. Read trtiyam. 

i. 6.7. Read ‘durchlaufen’ for ‘durchgehen.’ 

i. 6.19. Read rayindmh. 


15. Emendations to the J a -Upanisad-Brahmana, sent in 
part by Boéhtlingk and in part by Roth, to the Editor, Dr. Oertel. | 


Of the following emendations to the Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Brahmana 
those of Béhtlingk were kindly sent to me in a letter dated December 
23, 1894, and are the result of a cursory examination of part of the 
text ; those of the late lamented Professor Roth had been intended for 
Professor Whitney, but were sent to me after the latter’s untimely 
death, under date of June 12, 1894. al are published with the con- 
sent of their authors. 


herbei.’ 
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Counsellor Béhtlingk’s emendations : 

‘*i, 2. 6, hatte ich janayamdno lieber gesehen, und in diesem, sowie 
in kurvadnah in 7 das Medium hervorgehoben.” 

“i, 3. 7, lesen wir taditarat (als Comp.) ‘ein von diesem (gdyatra) 
verschiedenes séman,’ so wird der Satz grammatisch correct.” 

‘*i, 3. 8, dsicydt ist, wie auch Sie annehmen, verdorben. Ich nehme 
aber nicht nur am Precativ, sondern auch am Act. Anstoss. Man 
hatte dsicyeta erwartet. ACS. ii. 3. 5 steht pratisificydt, nicht dsi-, 
wie Sie angeben.” 

4. 5, ich méchte ‘ narthyas . . . rayah (von radi) lesen.” 

‘iii. 19. 7, trivistapam fehlerhaft fiir trivistabdham; vgl. PW.* 
unter trivistapa 3) und PW.' unter stabh mit vi. Dieses Wort passt hier 
vortrefflich.” 

‘iv. 24. 8, atrasada gehért eher zu devatd.” 


Professor Roth’s emendations : 

“i, 4. 5, ardjyas sann api rdjyam prapnoti.” 

"i, 5. 7, pratyasya, ‘ wie er eine Héhe (dennoch) betritt, nachdem er 
{zunachst) Anstoss dabei gefunden’; ACS. viii. 12. 14.” 

**i, 22. 8, dlopam, abs. ‘ bischen um bischen’.” 

‘*i, 25. 3, vditarani als Grenzfluss.” 

38. 4, ¢amilapdrndbhydm, ‘ Holzstiicke oder Zweige von gami u. 
parna ;’ Katy. iv. 2. 1; Gobh. i. 17. 16.” 

“iii. 14. 2, tam rtavas sampaladyya padgrhitam apakarsganti ‘ihn 
entfliehend (da er entspringen will) packen sie am Fuss und schleppen 
ihn weg’.” 

“iii. 14. 11, halte ich vidigdha fir Gegensatz zu nirbhinna ‘ ver- 
klebt’, soviel als ‘ verschlossen’; vgl. Apast. Cr. xv. 17. 8.” 

‘iii, 31. 10, sa | eva | alammasya | alammata | yd | etasya | ha | 
alam | alam | eva, etc. u. etwa: ‘alamja ailag’a singet.’ Tandya xiii. 
10. 8, tad alammasyd ’lammatvam. 

1. 1, sa md na budho ‘ bemerke mich nicht ’.” 

“iv. 8. 2, cath tokdya tanuve.” 


I add a few corrections of my own : 

i, 8. 12 read ayd3m for aya3m. 

i. 45 (translation) dele 4, and read 4 for 5, 5 for 6, 6 for 7. 

With i. 50. 3 compare CB. ii. 1. 1. 2. 

i. 58. 8, dhiyd-dhiyd, cf. Whitney AJP. xi. 488. 

With iii. 11. 1f. compare CB. xi. 9. 1. 

iii. 14. 11 read perhaps vyrddham for vidigdham, cf. TS. vi. 5. 6. 1. 

iii, 25. 4, cf. BAU. iv. 3. 11, mudah .. . pramudah. 

In the note to i. 45. 5 read JB. i. 10, tad yathad hiranye dhmdte (‘ when 
the gold is refined’). 

To note on iii. 29.8 add reference to Ind. Stud. xiv. 120. To the 
note to iii. 35. 6 add that maricayah occurs at JB. i. 45. 8. 

Pg. 258, add to the list of etymologies: dkdga: ykdg + d, i. 25. 2. 
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16. The King of Siam’s edition of the Buddhist Scriptures ; by 
Professor C. R. Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is perhaps not generally known to the present members of the © 
Society that His Majesty, Pawarendr Ramesr, Second King of Siam, 
was an Honorary Member of the American Oriental Society. A letter 
from him, acknowledging and returning thanks for his election, was 
presented in October, 1865 (see Proceedings for that date, Journal, 
vol. viii., p. lxxxi), and contains the following passage: “It is gratify- 
ing to learn, through your Society’s published works, of the interest 
taken in the United States in Oriental learning. Allow me to hope 
that this interest, as well as the benefit derived from such studies, may 
continue to increase and result in much good.” One of the greatest 
benefactors of the Society, the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, of New 
Haven, was deeply interested in Siam. ‘‘ In 1857, he returned home as 
bearer of the new treaty with Siam, and, on his outward passage to 
Ningpo, he took with him its ratification, being invested for the pur- 
pose with plenipotentiary powers” (Proceedings for May, 1865, Journal, 
vol. viii., p. lxi). In his paper On the Kings and the Kingdom of Siam 
(Proceedings for May, 1859, p. 7, not in the Journal), Mr. Bradley 
speaks ‘‘ of the First and Second Kings, their character, their uncom- 
mon attainments in European languages and science, their knowledge 
of and interest in all that takes place in the political and intellectual 
world of the West, and their especially friendly feeling toward 
America and Americans.” In this connection, attention may be called 
to the very interesting work of Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, The English 
Governess at the Siamese Court. 

Mr. Lanman laid before the Society one volume of the King of 
Siam’s edition of the Tipitaka, in 39 volumes, which had already been 
mentioned by the Librarian. The books are printed books, and are in 
the Pali language and in the Siamese alphabet. Affixed to the fly-leaf 
of the first volume is the following circular letter : 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF SIAM, 
NEw YorRE, March 20, 1895. 


SIR : 

I have forwarded to the address of your Institution, a Siamese edi- 
tion of the sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists, the Tripitaka, 
sent as a present by His Majesty, Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha 
Chulalonkorn Phra Chula Chom Klao, King of Siam, in commemora- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of his reign. 

It may be interesting to His Majesty to receive some account of your 
Institution, showing what has been accomplished in your quarter of 
the ‘‘ New World” in the cause of letters and education during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Will you therefore have the kindness to send a copy of your last 
Report by mail to His Royal Highness, Prince Devawongse Varaprakar, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, gkok, Siam, and one copy, if you 
please, to me. 

Will you also acknowledge receipt of the books to His Royal High- 
ness, and send a duplicate receipt to me. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Faithfully yours, ’ 

Isaac TOWNSEND SMITH, Consul-General of Siam. 
1 East 39th St., New York. 

To the Librarian of the 
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The courtesy of the Consul-General has enabled me to give the fol- 
lowing list of public libraries that were chosen to be the fortunate 


recipients of this royal gift. They are: 


Cal.,...Berkeley, -.... University of California. 
Palo Alto, ....Leland Stanford Junior University. 
San Francisco, Mercantile Library. 
Conn.,.Hartford, --...- Trinity College. 
New Haven, .-American Oriental Society. 
Yale University. 
D. C.,..Washington,..Catholic University of America. 
Library of Congress. 
y----Chicago, .... Newberry Library. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
University of Chicago. 
Evanston, .--.- Northwestern University. 
Ind., .. Bloomington, -Indiana University. 
Kans., Lawrence, .... University of Kansas. 
La., ...New Orleans, ._Tulane University. 
Me., ..-Brunswick, ...Bowdoin College. 
Md.,..-Baltimore, ....Johns University. 
llege. 


Mass., -Ambherst, Amherst 
Public Library. 
Boston University. 


Cambridge, ...Harvard University. 
Newton Center, Newton Theological Institution. 
Worcester, ....American Society. 
Mich., .Ann Arbor, ...University of Michigan. 
Detrem, ....... Public Library. 
Minn., Minneapolis, .. University of Minnesota. 
Mo., ...Columbia, .... University of the State of Missouri. 


St. Louis, Public Li 
Washington University. 
.--Drury College. 
N. H., -Hanover, Dartmouth 
N. J.,.-Madison, .--.-.. Drew Theological Seminary. 
Princeton, ....College of New Jersey. 
N. Y¥., ......- Cornell University. 
New York, ....Astor Library. 
- Columbia College. 
Union Theological Seminary. 
Ohio, ..Cincinnati, ...Public Library. 
....... Oberlin College. 


Pa., ...Bryn Mawr, ..Bryn Mawr College. 
Haverford, ....Haverford College. 
Philadelphia, .Mercantile Library. : 

University of Pennsylvania. 

R. L., .. Providence, ...Brown University. 

Tenn., _Nashville, ....Vanderbilt University. 


Sewanee, -.... University of the South. 
Va., ...Charlottesville, University of Virginia. 
Wis., ..Madison, -...- University of Wisconsin. (Total, 49.] 


These volumes of the Tipitaka have no duplicate title-pages in Eng- 
lish ; and, in the absence of experts at many or most of the above-men- 
tioned libraries, it is probable that the books will fail to be properly 
catalogued and will thus also fail to attract possible students and to be 
made known to those already interested. Accordingly, for the practi- 
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cal purpose of increasing the chances of usefulness of the widely dis- 
tributed Siamese edition the following lists are given. 

The Harvard copy of this work has already been of great use to Mr. 
Henry C. Warren of Cambridge, in the prosecution of his studies in 
Buddhism. He drew up a numbered list of the 39 volumes and wrote 
out in briefest form the contents of each volume. A similar service for 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh was rendered by Dr. James 
Burgess. Each of the volumes has a Kittana-patta or ‘Table of Con- 
tents.’ These it may be quite desirable to print in our Journal in extenso 
for the use of Pali students; giving, for instance, the 152 suttas of the 
Majjhima-nikaya. For the present purpose, however, I have disre- 
garded systematic completeness, and even consistency, and have given 
in general only so much as is desirable for the identification of the con- 
tents of the several volumes. But for the Maha-niddesa, the Culla-nid- 
desa, and the Patisambhidé-magga, I have given the tables in full. It 
will be seen, as Mr. Warren observes, that the Vimana-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Thera-gatha, Theri-gaitha, Jataka, Apadina, Buddhavaihsa, and 
Cariyaé-pitaka, given by Childers in his Dictionary as belonging to the 
Khuddaka-nikaya and so forming part of the canon, are not included 
in the Siamese edition. 

Reprints of this paper will be sent, first, to all the above-mentioned 
libraries. The cataloguers will thereby be enabled easily to identify or 
cause to be identified all the 39 volumes of the set ; to note the contents 
of each volume on its fly-leaf ; and thus to catalogue the work properly 
and make it accessible to students. Mr. H. C. Warren authorizes me 
to say that he is willing to identify each of the volumes of the set for 
any Library that will send the books to his address (12 Quincy st., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). The Library concerned must pay the carriage both 
ways; but there will be no other expense. 

Secondly, reprints of this paper will be sent, so long as the supply 
lasts, to any Pali students who may ask for them. (Apply to C. R. L., 
9 Farrar st., Cambridge, Mass.) They will thus be enabled to find out 
where copies of the Tipitaka may be consulted or borrowed. 


I. Table showing the distribution of the main divisions of the Tipitaka 
over the 39 volumes of the Royal Siamese Edition. 


A.—Vinaya-pitaka (8 vol’s).—Volumes 1-8, Volumes. 
A. 1. Maha-vibhaniga 1, 2 


B.—Suttanta-pitaka (20 vol’s).—Volumes 9-28, 


1 

2. Majjhima-nikaya 
8. 15 
4. Afiguttara-nikfya ........................ 20, 21 

5. Khuddaka-nikdya-...........-....---...- 25, 26, 


| £6 8 
| 10, 11 
13, 14 
18, 19 
28, 24 
27, 28 4 
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C.—Abhidhamma-pitaka (11 vol’s).—Volumes 29-39. 


Volumes. 
C. 2. Vibhaiiga-ppakarana 80 
C. 8. Kathavatthu ..... 31 
32 
C. 6. Yamaka-ppakarana -.............-..-.---- 88, 34, 35 
C.%. 36, 37, 38, 39 


Il. Table showing more particularly the contents of each of the 39 vol- 
umes. 


A.—Vinaya-pitaka. 
Volume. 


1. Maha-vibhafiga, Part i.: 
1. (Verafija-) Parijika-kanda ; 
2. Terasa-kanda (the ‘‘ 13” Sarhghadisesa rules) ; 
8. Aniyata-kanda ; 
2. Maha-vibhafiga, Part ii. : 
4. Nissaggiya-kanda ; 
5. Pacittiya-kanda ; 
6. Patidesaniya-kanda ; 
7. Sekhiya-kanda. 
8. Bhikkhuni-vibhaiiga : 
1. Parajika-kanda ; 
2. Sattarasa-kanda (the ‘‘ 17” Sarngh@disesa rules) ; 
. Nissaggiya-kanda ; 
. Pacittiya-kanda ; 
. Patidesaniya-kanda ; 
. Sekhiya-kanda. 
4. Maha-vagga, Part i.: 
1. Maha-khandhaka ; 
2. Uposatha-kkhandhaka : 
8. Vassiipandyika-kkhandhaka ; 
4. Pavarana-kkhandhaka ; 
5. Maha-vagga, Part ii.: 
. Camma-kkhandhakea ; 
. Bhesajja-kkhandhaka ; 
. Kathina-kkhandhaka ; 
. Civara-kkhandhaka ; 
. Campeyya-kkhandhaka ; 
10. Kosambi-kkhandhaka. 
6. Culla-vagga, Part i.: 
1. Kamma-kkhandhaka ; 
2. Parivasika-kkhandhaka ; 
8. Samuccaya-kkhandhaka ; 
4. Samatha-kkhandhaka ; 
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Volume. 
7. Culla-vagga, Part ii.: 
5. Khuddakavatthu-kkhandhaka ; 
6. Senadsana-kkhandhaka ; 
7. Sarbghabheda-kkhandhaka ; 
8. Vatta-kkhandhaka ; 
9. Patimokkhatthapana-kkhandhaka ; 
10. Bhikkhuni-kkhandhaka ; 
11. Paficasatika-kkhandhaka ; 
12. Sattasatika-kkhandhaka. 
8. Parivara. 


B.—Suttanta-pitaka. 


9. Digha-nikaya, Part i., Silakkhandha-vagga : 
. Brahmajala-sutta ; 
Samafifiaphala-sutta ; 
Ambattha-sutta ; 
Sonadanda-sutta ; 
Kitadanta-sutta ; 
MahaAili-sutta ; 
Jaliya-sutta ; 
. Maha-sihandda-sutta ; 
. Potthapada-sutta ; 
10. Subha-sutta ; 
11. Kevatta-sutta ; 
12. Lohicca-sutta ; 
18. Tevijja-sutta. 
10, Digha-nikaya, Part ii., Maha-vagga : 
1. Mahapadana-sutta ; 
2. Mahanidana-sutta ; 
8. Mahaparinibbana-sutta ; 
4. Mahasudassana-sutta ; 
5. Janavasabha-sutta ; 
6. Mahagovinda-sutta ; 
7. Mahadsamaya-sutta ; 
8. Sakkapafiha-sutta ; 
9. Mahdsatipatthana-sutta ; 
10. Payasirajafifia-sutta. 
11. Digha-nikaya, Part iii., Patika- vagga : 
1. Patika-sutta ; 
2. Udumbarika-sutta ; 
8. Cakkavatti-sutta ; oa 
4. Aggafifia-sutta ; 
5. Sampasddaniya-sutta ; 
6. Pasidika-sutta ; 
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7. Lakkhana-sutta ; 
8. Sifigalaka-sutta ; : 
9. Atanatiya-sutta ; 
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Volume. 
10. Safigiti-sutta ; 
. 11. Dasuttara-sutta. 
12. Majjhima-nikaya, Part i., Mila-pannadsaka : 
1. Milapariyaya-vagga ; 
2. Sihandda-vagga ; 
8. Opamma-vagga ; 
4, Mahayamaka-vagga ; 
5. Cilayamaka-vagga. 
18. Majjhima-nikaya, Part ii., Majjhima-pannisaka : 
1. Gahapati-vagga ; 
2. Bhikkhu-vagga ; 
8. Paribbajaka-vagga ; 
4, Raja-vagga ; 
5. Brahmana-vagga. 
14. Majjhima-nikaya, Part iii., Upari-panndsaka : 
1. Devadaha-vagga ; 
2. Anupada-vagga ; 
8. Sufifiata-vagga ; 
4. Vibhafiga-vagga ; 
5. Salayatana-vagga. 
15. Sathyutta-nikaya, Part i., Sagatha-vagga : 
. Devata-samyutta ; 
2. Devaputta-sarhyutta ; 
83. Kosala-samhyutta ; 
4, Mara-sarhyutta ; 
5. Bhikkhuni-sarhyutta ; 
6 
7 
8 


. Brahma-sathyutta ; 
. Brahmana-sathyutta ; 
. Vaigisa-samyutta ; 
9. Vana-sarhyutta ; 
10. Yakkha-sathyutta ; 
11. Sakka-sarhyutta. 
16. Sarhyutta-nikaya, Part ii., Nidfina-vagga : 
1. Abhisamaya-sathyutta (Feer, 12 and 13) ; 
2. Dhatu-sarhyutta (14) ; 
8. Anamatagga-sarhyutta (15) ; 
4. Kassapa-sarhyutta (16) ; 
5. Labhasakkara-sarhyutta (17) ; 
6. Rahula-sarhyutta (18) ; 
7. Lakkhana-sarhyutta (19) ; 
8. Opamma-sarhyutta (20) ; 
9. Bhikkhu-saryutta (21). 
17. Sarhyutta-nikaya, Part iii.. Khandhavara-vagga : 
1. Khandha-sathyutta (22) ;* 


* With 3 pannisa’s, each of 5 vagga’s. See Feer's edition, vol. 3, “Contents” 
and “Introduction.” So the Sajdyatana-sarhyutta (35) fills more than half of 
volume 18. 
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Volume. 
2. Radha-sarhyutta (23) ; 
3. Ditthi-sarhyutta (24) ; 
4, Okkanta-sarhyutta (25) ; 
5. Uppada-sarhyutta (26) ; 
6. Kilesa-sarhyutta (27) ; 
7. Sariputta-sarhyutta (28) ; 
8. Naga-sarhyutta (29) ; 
9. Supanna-sarhyutta (30) ; 
10. Gandhabbakaya-samyutta (31) ; 
11. Valahaka-sarhyutta (82) ; A 
12. Vacchagotta-sarhyutta (33) ; 
18. Samadhi-sarhyutta (34). 
18. Sathyutta-nikaiya, Part iv., Saliyatana-vagga : 
1. Salaéyatana-sarhyutta (35) ; 
2. Vedana-samyutta (36) ; 
Matugaima-samyutta (37) ; 
(38) ; 
Samandaka-samyutta (39) ; 
Moggallina-sarhyutta (40) ; | 
Cittagahapatipuccha-sarhyutta (41) ; 
Gamani-sarhyutta (42) ; 
. Asarhkhata-sarhyutta (48) ; 
10. Abyakata-samyutta (44). 
19, Saznyutta-nikaya, Part v., 
1, Magga-samyutta ; 
2. Bojjhahga-sarhyutta ; 
8. ; 
4. Indriya-sarhyutta ; 
5. Sammappadhana-samyutta ; 
6. Bala-samyutta ; 
7 
8 
9 


. Iddhipada-sarhyutta ; 
. Anuruddha-samyutta ; 
. Jhaina-sarhyutta ; 
10. Andpana-sarhyutta ; 
11. Sotapatti-samyutta ; 
12. Sacca-sarhyutta. 
20. Afiguttara-nikaya, Part i.: { 
1, Eka-nipata ; 
2. Duka-nipata ; 
3. Tika-nipata ; 
21. Afiguttara nikaya, Part ii. : 
4. Catukka-nipata ; a 
22. Afguttara-nikaya, Part iii. : 
5. Paficaka-nipata ; 
6. Chakka-nipata ; 
28. Afiguttara-nikaya, Part iv. : 
7. Sattaka-nipata ; 
8. Atthaka-nipata ; 
9. Navaka-nipata ; 
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Volume. 
24. Afiguttara-nikaya, Part v. : 
10. Dasa-nipata ; 
11. Ekadasa-nipata. 
25. Khuddaka-nikaya, Part i. : 

1. Khuddaka-patha ; 

2. Dhamma-pada ; 

3. Udana; 

4. Itivuttaka : 

5. Sutta-nipata. 

26. Khuddaka-nikaya, Part ii., Maha-niddesa : 
Atthaka-vaggika :* 

1. Kima-sutta-niddesa ; 
Guhatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 
Dutthatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 
Suddhatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 
Paramatthaka-sutta-niddesa ; 
Jara-sutta-niddesa ; 

7. Tissa-metteyya-sutta-niddesa ; 

8. Pasiira-sutta-niddesa ; 

9. Magandiya-sutta-niddesa ; 

10. Purdibheda-sutta-niddesa ; 

11. Kalaha-vivada-sutta-niddesa ; 

12. ; 

18. Maha-viyiha-sutta-niddesa ; 

14. Tuvataka-sutta-niddesa ; 

15. Atta-danda-sutta-niddesa ; 

16. Sariputta-sutta-niddesa. 

27. Khuddaka-nikaya, Part iii., CiJa-niddesa : 

Parayana-vagga : ¢ 

1. Vatthu-gatha : 

2. Ajita-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

3. ; 

4. Punnaka-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

5. Mettagi-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

6. Dhotaka-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

7. Upasiva-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 

8. Nanda-manavaka-pafihaé-niddesa ; 

9. Hemaka-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 


*The Atthaka-vagga is the fourth book of the Sutta-nipdta, and has sixteen 
sutta’s, which correspond in their titles and in their order to the sixteen 
niddesa’s. 

¢ The Piradyana-vagga is the fifth book of the Sutta-nipita. Besides the 
vatthu-gatha, it has sixteen puccha’s, corresponding in the names and the order 
to the sixteen pafiha’s whose niddesa’s are here enumerated,—The Khagga-visapa- 
sutta is the third of the first book of the Sutta-nipata. 
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Volume. 
10. Todeyya-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
11. Kappa-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
12. Jatukanni-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
18. Bhadravudha-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
14, Udaya-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
15. ; 
16. ; 
17. Pifiigiya-manavaka-pafiha-niddesa ; 
18. Khagga-visina-sutta-niddesa. 
28. Khuddaka-nikdya, Part iv., Patisambhida-magga : 
Mahavagga : 
1. Nana-katha ; 
2. Ditthi-katha ; 
8. Andpana-katha ; 
4. Indriya-katha ; 
5. Vimokkha-katha ; 
6. Gati-katha ; 
7. Kamma-katha ; 
8. Vipallisa-katha ; 
9. Magga-katha ; 
10. Mandapeyya-katha. 
Yuganaddha-vagga : 
1. Yuganaddha-katha ; 
2. Sacca-katha ; 
3. Bojjhafiga-katha ; 
4. Metté-katha ; 
5. Viraga-katha ; 
6. Patisambhida-katha ; 
7. Dhammacakka-katha ; 
8. Lokuttara-katha ; 
9. Bala-katha ; 
10. Sufifia-katha. 
Pafifid-vagga : 
1. Mahapafifia-katha ; 
2. Iddhi-katha ; 
8. Abhisamaya-katha ; 
4, Viveka-katha ; 
. Cariyai-katha ; 
. Patihariya-katha ; 
Samasisa-katha ; 
. Satipatthina-katha ; 
. Vipassana-katha ; 
. Matika-katha. 


C.—Abhidhamma-pitaka. 


29. Dhamma-safigani. 


80. Vibhafiga-ppakarana. 
81. Katha-vatthu. 
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Volume. 
$2. Dhatu-kathé and Puggala-pajfifiatti. 
33. Yamuka, Part i.: 
1. Mila-yamaka ; 
2. Khandha-yamaka ; 
8. Ayatana-yamaka ; 
4. Dhatu-yamaka ; 
5. Sacca-yamaka ; 
6. Sarhkhaira-yamaka ; 
34. Yamaka, Part ii.: 
7. Anusaya-yamaka ; 
35. Yamaka, Part iii.: 
8. Citta-yamaka ; 
9. Dhamma-yamaka ; 
10. Indriya-yamaka. 
. Duka-patthana, Part i. 
Duka-patthana, Part ii. 
Tika-patthana. 
Duka-tika-patthina and Tika-duka-patthana. 


17. The Harvard copy of the first Sanskrit book ever printed ; 
by Professor Lanman. 


Mr. Lanman laid before the Society a book, given—together with many 
other valuable and valued proofs of his loyalty and affection—by Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall, of the Class of 1846, to the Library of Harvard, his 
Alma Mater. The volume is one of most noteworthy character and his- 
tory. Itisacopy of the first Sanskrit book ever printed. The title reads: 
‘The Seasons: A Descriptive Poem, by CAlidas, in the original Sanscrit. 
Calcutta: M.pcc.xcrI.’ And the ‘‘ Advertisement” of twenty lines on 
page three begins with the words, ‘‘This book is the first ever printed 
in Sanscrit.” Neither here nor on the title-page is there any mention 
of the editor’s name; but we know his name from the fact that the 
“ Advertisement” is reprinted (vol. xiii., p. 386, 8vo ed. of London, 
1807) as a part of ‘‘ The Works of Sir William Jones.” 

The book is an octavo of 4+64 pages, printed in Bengali letters, on 
admirable paper of J. Whatman, with broad margins. As early as 1840, 
Von Bohlen, in his edition of the ‘Seasons,’ says of Jones’s edition : 
‘** + + * ef primum omnino, id quod memoratu dignum est, opusculum 
fuit Sanskritum prelo subjectum. Europam vero hoc incunabulum, 
quod vel in ipsa India jam dudum prorsus evanuit, vix vidit; et ubi 
forte, veluti in Chambersiana codicum collectione [in the Royal Library 
at Berlin], invenitur, codicis manuscripti instar aestimandum est.’ 
There follows Jones’s “preface” entire. And Gildemeister, in his 
‘Bibliothecze Sanskrite Specimen’ (Bonn, 1847, p. 70), says: ‘‘ Liber 
sanscritus omnium qui typis exscripti sunt primus isque rarissimus.” 

But this is not all. The title-page bears the name ‘Cha*. Wilkins,” 
presumably in his autograph. Now, in the ninth volume of the Jour- 
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nal of the American Oriental Society, p. lxxxviii (October, 1870), are 
extracts from ‘thirteen inedited letters from Sir William Jones to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Wilkins,” communicated by Prof. Fitzedward 
Hall, D.C.L. And in the tenth volume, pages 110-117, are given these 
letters in full. Several extracts may follow: ‘‘ You are the first Euro- 
pean that ever understood Sanscrit, and will, possibly, be the last” 
(October 6, 1787). ‘‘The ships of this season will carry home seven 
hundred copies of our first volume of Transactions; . . . but unless the 
impression should be sold in London, Harington and Morris (who print 
the book at their hazard) will be losers, and we must dissolve the 
Society [The Asiatic Society of Bengal !]” (February 27, 1789). ‘‘I am 
so busy at this season, that I have only time to request your acceptance 
of a little Sanscrit poem, which Morris has printed [7. e. presumably 
Harington and Morris], and which you are the only man in Europe 
who can read and understand” (January 14, 1793). 

As is evident from the date of the last extract, the “little poem” can 
be no other than the ‘Seasons’ of ‘‘Calidas.” The extract itself is a 
copy of the very words of the editor that were sent with the poem. 
And the volume itself, without doubt, is no other than the identical 
copy given by Sir William Jones to Sir Charles Wilkins. [Illustrious 
owners! Homer tells of ‘‘the handing-down of the sceptre” (of Aga- 
memnon). Here is a book whose handing-down ought to have for 
Oriental students no less interest than the story of the sceptre had for 
Thucydides. Dr. Hall’s gift deserves to be held in honor. 


18. The story of Yayati; by Professor Lanman. 


Read by title. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Aprit, 1893—Marcu, 1896. 


From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xxvii-xxx. 
Boston, 1892-95. 8°. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. xii.1. Cam- 
bridge, 1893. 4°: 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New series. Vol. viii. 2, 3, 
ix, x. 1. Worcester, 1893-95. 8°. 


From the American Geographical Society. 


Journal of the American Geographical Society. Vol. xxiv-xxvi. New York, 
1893-95. 8°. 


From the American Philosophical Society. 


Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. New series. Vol. xviii. 
1-3. Philadelphia, 1893-95, 4°. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. No. 140-148. Philadel- 
phia, 1893-95. 8°. 


From the Aschendorffsche Buchhandlung, Miinster. 


Die vedisch-brahmanische Periode der Religion des alten Indiens. 
Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Edmund Hardy. Minster, 1893. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Bibliotheca Indica. New series. No. 821, 823-835, 837-842, 844-865, 867; viz. 
Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig Veda. Vol. i. 3-5, ii. 1-3. 
Aniruddha’s commentary, translated. Fasc. 3. 

Avadana Kalpalaté. Vol. i. 4. 5, ii. 3. 4. 

Brhad-Dharma Purdnam. Fasc. 4, 5. 

Chaturvarga Chintémani. Vol. iii, pt. 2, fase. 10. 

Madana Périjata. Fasc. 11. 
Nydya-Kusumanjali-Prakaranam. Vol. ii. 3. 

Nydya Varttikam. Fasc. 2. 

Pards’ara Smriti. Vol. iii. 4. 

S’rauta Sutra of S'4nkhdyana. Vol. iii. 1-3. 

Téittiriya Sanhité. Fasc.-38. 

Tattva Chintémani. Vol. ii. 10, iii, 10, iii, 1, 2, iv. 1, v. 1. 
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Tul’si Sat’sai. Fasc. 4, 

Vardha Purdna. Fasc. 14. 

Vrihat Svayambhi Purdnam. LEdited by Pandit Haraprasdd S’dstri. Vol. i. 
1-4. 8°. 

Appendix to Pag-Sam Thi S’in. Fase. 4. 

Sher Phyin. Vol. iii. 1. 

Ain i Akbari, translated. Vol. iii. 2-5. 

Madsir-ul-Umara. Vol. i. 10, 11, (index), iii. 11, 12, (index). 

Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, translated from the original Persian by Surgeon- 
Lieut.-Colonel G. Ranking. Vol. i. 1. 

Abi Zakariyé Yahyd at-Tibrizi’s commentary on ten ancient Arabic poems. 
Fasc. 2. 

Catalogue of the Persian books and MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Compiled by Maulavi Mirza Ashraf Ali. Fasc. 3. Calcutta, 1895. 4° 


From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 49, 49a, 50, 
51. Bombay, 1892-95, 8°. 


From the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. 40, 41, 48-45 
index to vol. i-ix. Colombo, 1893-95. 8°. 


From the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. New series. Vol. 
xxv, xxvi. Shanghai, 1893-94. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. xxi-xxiii, xxiii supplement ; 
general index to vol. i-xxiii, Tdky6, 1893-95. 8°. 


From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
Journal Asiatique. 9° sér. Tome i-vi. Paris, 1893-95. 8°. 


From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 


Verhandelingen van het Batay. Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xivii, xlviii. 1. Batavia, 1892-94. 

Notulen van de algemeenen en bestuurs-vergaderingen. Deel xxix. 4, xxx, xxxi, 
xxxii. 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8°. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde. Deel xxxv. 2-6, xxxvi, 
xxxvii, xxxviii. 1-3. Batavia, 1893-94. 8°. 

Dagh-register gehouden int casteel Batavia, 1664, 1665. Door J. A. van der 
Chijs. Batavia, 1893-94. 8°. 

Nederlandsch-Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Door J. A. van der Chijs. Deel 
x-xii, 1776-99. Batavia, 1892-94. 8°. 

Catalogus der ethnologische verzameling. 4. druk, supplement. Batavia, 1894. 8°. 
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From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 


Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1892-1894. Berlin, 1892-94, 4°. 

Sitzungsberichte der kén. Akad. der Wiss. zu Berlin. 1892-94, 1895, no. 1-36. 
Berlin, 1892-95. 8°. 


From the Royal Library, Berlin. 
Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der kéniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin: 
Bd. xii. Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften, von Valentin Rose. 


Bd. i, Berlin, 1893. 4°, 
Bd. xvi-xix. Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschriften, von W. Ahlwardt. 


Bd. iv-vii. Berlin, 1892-95, 4°. 


From Mr. C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. 


Das Sadvimgabrahmana mit Proben aus Siyanas Kommentar, nebst einer Uber- 
setzung, hrsg. von Kurt Klemm. Prapathaka i. Giitersloh, 1894. 8°. 


From R. G. Bhandarkar, Ph.D. 


Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency during the 
years 1884-85, 1885-86 and 1886-87. By Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 
Bombay, 1894. 8°. 

Early history of the Dekkan down to the Mahomedan conquest. By R. G. 
Bhandarkar. 2ded. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 


From His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 


Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions, published by the Bhavnagar 
Archeological Department, under the auspices of His Highness Raol Shri 
Takhtsingji, Maharaja of Bhavnagar. Bhavnagar, n.d. 4°. 


From the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical atl Vol. xv. 5-7, xvi, xvii, 
xviii. 1. London, 1893-96. 8°, 


From James L. Bowes, Esq. 


Notes on shippo: a sequel to “Japanese enamels.” By James L. Bowes. Lon- 
don, 1895. 8°, 


Handbook to the Bowes Museum of Japanese art work, Streatlam Towers, 
Liverpool. By James L. Bowes. Liverpool, 1894. 8°. 
From Prof. P. von Bradke. 
Beitrage zur Kenntniss der vorhistorischen Entwickelung unseres Sprachstammes. 
Von Dr. P. v. Bradke. Giessen, 1888, 4°. 
From Prof. D. G. Brinton, M.D. 


The protohistoric ethnography of western Asia. By Daniel G. Brinton. Phila- 
delphia, 1895. 8°. 
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From the Buddhist Text Society of India. 


Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. i, ii, iii, 1,2. Calcutta, 
1893-95. 8°. 

Buddhist texts of the northern and southern schools. Mdadhyamika Vritti and 
Visuddhi Magga. Calcutta, 1894. 8°. 

Brief summary of Do ka zang, the Sutra of the glorious age. By Sarat Chandra 


Das. Darjeeling, 1895. 8°. 


From the Buffalo Historical Society. 


Annual report of the managers of the Buffalo Historical Society, Jan. 1893, 
Jan. 1894. Buffalo, 1893-4. 8°. 


From James Burgess, LL.D. 


Six papers on oriental subjects, by James Burgess, LL.D. [Reprints from periodi- 
cals, 1890-95.] 8°. 


From Mr. K. R. Cama. 


The position of Zoroastrian women in remote antiquity as illustrated in the 
Avesta, the sacred books of the Parsees. By Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
Bombay, 1892. 8°. 


From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press. 

The Térikh-i-Jadid; or, New history of Mirz4 ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab, by Mirz4 
Huseyn of Hamaddén. Translated from the Persian, with an introduction, 
illustrations and appendices, by Edward G. Browne. Cambridge, 1893. 8°. 

The mummy: chapters on Egyptian funereal archeology. By E. A. Wallis Budge- 
Cambridge, 1893. 8°. 

The Jataka; or, Stories of the Buddha’s former births. Translated from the Pali 
by various hands under the editorship of Professor E. B. Cowell. Vol. i, ii. 
Cambridge, 1895. 8°. 


From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max Miiller: 
v.41. The Satapatha-Brdhmana according to the text of the MAdhyandina 
school. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Pt. iii. Oxford, 1894. 8°. 
v. 45. Gaina Sitras. Translated from the Prakrit by Hermann Jacobi. Pt. ii. 
Oxford, 1895. 8°. 
vy. 49. Buddhist Mahdydna texts. Translated by E. B. Cowell, F. Max 
Miiller and J. Takakusu. Oxford, 1894, 8°. 


From Mr. William E. Conzelman, 
Chronique de Galdwdéwos (Claudius), roi d’Ethiopie. Texte éthiopien traduit, 
annoté et précédé d’une introduction historique par William E. Conzelman. 
Paris, 1895. 8°. 
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From Prof. E. B. Cowell, 


Buddhist Mahdydna texts. Translated by E. B. Cowell, F. Max Miller and J. 
Takakusu. (Sacred Books of the East., vol. 49.) Oxford, 1894. 8°. 


From Robert N. Cust, LL.D. 


Essay on the ancient religions of the world before the great Anno Domini. 
Hertford, 1894. 8°. 


From Mr. Ephraim Deinard. 


Massa Krim. Enthalt die Geschichte der israelitischen Bevélkerung auf der 
Halbinsel Krim. Von KE. Deinard. Warschau, 1878. 8°. [Hebrew.] 

Reisebeschreibung iiber die Krim. Von EK. Deinard. Warschau, 1881. 8°, 
[Hebrew.] 

Reisebeschreibung im Orient. Von E. Demard. Pressburg, 1883. 8°. [Hebrew.] 

Reise durch Europa, Von E. Deinard. Pressburg, 1886. 8°. [Hebrew.] 

“War of the Lord against Amalek.” [Against the use of the Ethrog (orange) in 
the Feast of Tabernacles.] By E. Deinard. Newark, 1892. 16°. [Hebrew.] 

{Future of Judaism.] By E. Deinard. Newark, 1895. 16°. [Hebrew.] 


From Prof. August Dillmann, 
Veteris Testamenti Aethiopici tomus quintus quo continenter libri apocryphi. 
Ad librorum MSS. fidem edidit et apparatu critico instruxit Dr. Augustus Dill- 
mann. Berolini, 1894. 4°. 


From Prof. A. H. Edgren. 


Shakuntala; or, The recovered ring, a Hindoo drama by Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by A. H. Edgren. New York, 1894, 8°. 


From the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
Historical and descriptive account of the Field Columbian Museum. Chicago, 


1894. 8°, (Pub. 1:) 
Annual report of the director for the year 1894-95. Chicago, 1895. 8°. (Pub. 6.) 


From Dr, H. Fritsche. 


Uber die Bestimmung der geographischen Lange und Breite und der drei Ele- 
mente des Erdmagnetismus durch Beobachtung zu Lande sowie erdmagnetische 
und geographische Messungen an mehr als tausend verschiedenen Orten in 
Asien und Europe, ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1867-1891, von Dr. H. Fritsche. 


St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 


From the German Oriental Society. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. Bd. xlvii. 1, 2, 4, 
xIviii, xlix. Leipzig, 1893-95. 8°. 

Abbandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. ix.4,x.1. Leipzig, 1893- 
95. 8° 
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From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1893, i, ii, iv 
1894; 1895. Lond., 1893-95. 8°. 


From Rev. John T. Gracey. 


The cause of the riots in the Yangtse valley: a “complete picture gallery” 
[containing a reproduction and translation of the Kin tsun sheng yii p'th sie 
ts‘iian hwa]. Hankow, 1891. 4°. 


From Prof. Ignazio Guidi. 


Proverbi, strofe e racconti abissini, tradotti e pubblicati da Ignazio Guidi. Roma 
1894, 8°. 


From Prof. Ch. de Harlez. 


Le livre des esprits et des immortels. Essai de mythologie Chinoise d’aprés les 
textes originaux, par Ch. de Harlez. Bruxelles, 1893. 4°. 

La religion et les cérémonies impériales de la Chine moderne d’aprés le cérémonial 
et les décrets officiels, par Ch. de Harlez. Paris, 1894. 4°. 


From the Rev. Henri Havret, S. J. 


Liile de Tsong-Ming 4 l’embouchure du Yang-tse-kiang. Par le P. Henri 
Havret, 8. J. Chang-hai, 1892. 8°. 
Le province du Ngan-hoei. Par le P. Henri Havret, S. J. Chang-hai, 1893. 8°. 


From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 


Archeological Survey of India: 

South Indian inscriptions. Tamil inscriptions edited and translated by E. 
Hultzsch. Vol, ii, 2. Madras, 1892. 4°. 

The Moghul architecture of Fathpur-Sikri, described and illustrated by Edmund 
W. Smith. Pt.i. Allahabad, 1894, 4°. 

List of architectural and archwological remains in Coorg, compiled by Alex. 
Rea. Madras, 1894. 4°. 

South Indian Buddhist antiquities; including the stQpas of Bhattiprélu Gudi- 
vada and Ghantas’fla. . . . By Alex. Rea. Madras, 1894. 8°. 

Progress report of the Archeological Survey of Western India, May, 1893, to 
April, 1894. f°. 

Annual progress report of the Archzological Survey Circle Northwestern Prov- 
inces and Oudh for 1891-2, 1892-3, 1893-4. Roorkee. f°. 

The Bower MS. Facsimile leaves, Nagari transcript, Romanized transliteration 
and English translation, with notes. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Pt. i, ii. 
Calcutta, 1893-95. 4°. 

Mahdbodhi; or, The great Buddhist temple under the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. 

By Maj. Gen. Sir A. Cunningham. London, 1892. 4°. 

Discovery of the exact site of As’oka’s classic capital of Pataliputra, the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, and description of the superficial remains. By L. A. Waddell- 


Calcutta, 1892. 4°. 
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List of photographic negatives belonging to the India office. 1894. f°. 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of the Archzological Survey of India. Vol. 1i. 12- 
16, iii. 1-7, iv. 1. Calcutta, 1893-94. 4°. 

Report on publications issued and registered in the several provinces of British 

India during 1892, 1893, 1894. Calcutta, 1893-95. f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. existing in Oudh province for the year 1889, 1890. 
Allahabad, 1893. 8°. 

List of Sanskrit MSS. in private libraries of the Bombay Presidency. Pt. i. Bom- 
bay, 1893. 8°. 

Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. By Hrishikes’a S’dstri and S’iva Chandra Gui. No. i-iii. Calcutta, 
1892-95. 8°. 

Alphabetical index of MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. library, Madras- 
Madras, 1893. f°. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India Office. Partiv. By Ernst 
Windisch and Julius Eggeling. London, 1894. 4°. 

Ceusus of India, 1891. General report, by J. A. Baines. London, 1893. f°. 

General tables for British provinces and feudatory states. Vol. i, ii. 
London, 1892-3. f°. 

The Naladiyar; or, Four hundred quatrains in Tamil, with introduction, trans- 
lation . . . concordance andlexicon. By the Rev. G. U. Pope. Oxford, 
1893, 8°. 

A preliminary study of the Kalyani inscriptions of Dhammacheti, 1476 A. D. [with 
four other reprints from the Indian Antiquary]. By Taw Sein-Ko. Bombay, 
1893. 4°. 


From the Italian Asiatic Society. 
Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. Vol. vii, Roma, 1893. 8°. 


From His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Raghunatha Temple library. By M: A. 
Stein. Bombay, 1894. 8°. 


From the Trustees of the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Translation Fund. 
The Dinkard. Vol. vii. Bombay, 1894. 8°. 


From Johns Hopkins University. 
Plaster cast of the Chaldean flood tablet. 


From Rev. Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D., LL.D. 


Grammar of the Hindi language, in which are treated the high Hindi, Braj, and the 
Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, also the colloquial dialects of Réjpu- 
ténd, Kumdon, Avadh, Riw4, Bhojpir, Magadha, Maithila, etc., with copious 
philological notes. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg. 2d ed. rev. and enlarged. Lon- 
don, 1893. 8.° 
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From the University of Kiel. 


Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel aus dem Jahre, 1892-93, 1893-94, 1894-95. 


Kiel, 1892-95. 8° and 4°. 


From Mr. George Alexander Kohut. 


Die Hoschanot des Gaon R. Saadia. Das erste Mal ediert und auf Grund dreier 
Yemen-MSS. kritisch beleuchtet von Dr. Alexander Kohut. Breslau, 1893. 
8°. 

Discussions on Isaiah, ch. lii:13-liii, from an unpublished MS. of the sixteenth 
century, with preliminary notes on Judeao-polemic literature. By Rev. Alex- 
ander Kohut, D.D., Ph.D. Chicago, 1893. 16°. 

Tributes to the memory of Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut. Published by Congrega- 
tion Ahawath Chesed. New York, 1894. 8°. 

Proceedings of the 3d and 4th biennial conventions of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary Association, 1892-94. New York, 1892-94. 8°. 

The court Jew Lippold: tale of a 16th century martyrdom. Narrated by George 
Alexander Kohut. New York, 1893. 

Early Jewish literature in America. By George Alexander Kohut. Philadel- 
phia, 1895. 8°. 


From Prof. E. Kuhn. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Bd. xxxi. 3, 4, xxxii, xxmiii, 
xxxiv, 1, 2. Giitersloh, 1892-95. 8°. 


From Prof. Charles R. Lanman. 


William Dwight Whitney. By Charles R. Lanman. 8°. (Reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly for March, 1895.) 

India proof impression of the portrait of Prof. W. D. Whitney, engraved on 
wood by G. Kruell. 


From Messrs. Luzac & Co., London. 
Indian wisdom; or, Examples of the religious, philosophical and ethical doctrines 
of the Hindus. . . . By Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 4th ed. London, 
1893. 8°. 


From Prof. Anton Marty. 


Ueber das Verhaltnis von Grammatik und Logik. Von Anton Marty. Prag, 
1893. 8°. 


From Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


Modi, J. J. Astédan, and recorded instances of children having been nourished 
by wolves and birds of prey. Bombay, 1889. 8°. 

Dante and Virdf, and Gdrdis and Kdus. Bombay, 1892. 8°. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Parsees, their origin and explanation. 


Bombay, 1892, 8°. 
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Modi, J. J. The religious system of the Parsis. Bombay, 1893. 8°. 

—— Cucullin and Conloch and Rustam and Sohr4b. Bombay, 1893. 8°. 

The Persian Mar-ndmeh; or, The book for taking omens from snakes. 
Bombay, 1893. 8°. 


From Mr. Alfred B. Moldenke. 


Babylonian contract tablets in the Metropolitan Museumof Art. Edited and 
translated by Alfred B. Moldenke. New York, 1893. 8°. 


From Prof. F. Max Miiller. 


Rig-veda-samhité: the sacred hymns of the Bréhmans, together with the com- 
mentary of Edited by F. Max Miiller. 2d ed. London, 1890. 
4v. 4°. 

The GAtakam4la; or, Garland of birth stories, by Arya Stra. Translated from 
the Sanskrit by J. S. Speyer. London, 1895, 8°. [Sacred Books of the Bud- 
dhists, edited by F. Max Miiller, vol. i.] 

Address delivered at the opening of the ninth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, London, Sept. 5, 1892, by Frederick Max Miiller, President of the Con- 
gress. Oxford, 1892. 8°. 

Au offering of sincere gratitude to my many friends and fellow-labourers for their 
good wishes on the first of September, 1893, the fiftieth anniversary of my 
receiving the Doctor’s degree in the University of Leipzig. [Catalogue of the 
principal works published by Prof. F. Max Miiller, etc.} Oxford, 8°. 


From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Abhandlungen der historischen Classe der kéniglich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Bd. xx. 2, 3, xxi. 1. Miinchen, 1893-95. 4°, 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-philologischen Classe der kén. bay. Akad. der 
Wiss. Bd. xix.3,xx.1. Miinchen, 1892-94. 4°. 
Kurfirst Maximilian I. von Bayern als Gemaldesammler. Festrede gehalten am 15. 
November, 1892 von F. v. Reber. Miinchen, 1892. 4°. 
Erkennen, Erleben, Erschliessen. Festrede gehalten am 21. Marz, 1893, von 
M. Carriere. Miinchen, 1893. 4°. 


From Prof. Eberhard Nestle. 
Marginalien und Materialien. Von Eberhard Nestle. Tiibingen, 1893. 8°. 


From the Neuchatel Geographical Society. 


Bulletin de la Société neuchateloise de géographie. Tome vi, 1892-93. Neucha- 
tel, 1893. 8°. 


From U Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, Paris. 


Publications de I’Ecole des langues orientales vivantes. 3° sér. Vol. 7-10, 11, 
fase. i, ii, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19. Paris, 1891-95. 8°. 

Contents. v.'%, Siasset Naméh. Traité de gouvernement, par Nizam oul-Moulk. 
Texte persan édité par Charles Schefer. Paris, 1891. 8°. 

v. 8, Same. Traduit par Charles Schefer. Paris, 1893. 8°. 
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v. 9, Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti prince du Khadrezm par Moham- 
med en-Nesaw‘. Texte arabe publié par O. Houdas. Paris, 1891. 8°. 

v. 10, Same. Traduit de l’arabe par O. Houdas. Paris, 1895. 

v. 11, Chih-louh-kouob-kiang-yuh-tchi. Histoire géographique des seize royaumes. 
Ouvrage traduit du chinois pour la premiére fois et annoté par Abel Des 
Michels. Fasc. 1,2. Paris, 1891-92. 8°. 

v. 12, Cent-dix lettres grecques de Francois Filelfe publiées intégralement pour la 
premiére fois d’aprés le Codex Trivulzianus 873 avec traduction, notes et com- 
mentaires par Emile Legrand. Paris, 1892. 8°. 

v. 13, Description topographique et historique de Boukhara par Mohammed Ner- 
chakhy, suivie de textes relatifs a la Transoxiane. Texte persan publié par 
Charles Schefer. Paris, 1892. 8°. 

vy. 15, Les Frangais dans |’Inde, Dupleix et Labourdonnais. Extraits du journal 
d’Anandarangappoullé (1736-48). Traduits du tamoul par Julien Vinson. 
Paris, 1894, 8°. 

v. 16, Zoubdat Kachf el-Mamalik. Tableau politique et administratif de I’Egypte, 
de la Syrie et du Hidjaz sous la domination des sultans mamlofiks du 13° au 
15° siécle par Khalil ed-Dahiry. Texte arabe publié par Paul Ravaisse. Paris, 
1894. 8°. 

v. 18, 19, Bibliographie coréenne. Tableau littéraire de la Corée, contenant la 
nomenclature des ouvrages publiés dans ce pays jusqu’en 1890, ainsi que la 
description et l’anaiyse détaillées des principaux d’entre ces ouvrages, par Mau- 
rice Courant. Vol. 1,2. Paris, 1895. 8°, 

Centenaire de I’Ecole des langues orientales vivantes. 1795-1895. Recueil de 
mémoires publié par les professeurs de |’Ecole. Paris, 1895. 4°. 


From the Musée Guimet, Paris. 

Annales du Musée Guimet. Tome i-viii, xi-xxv, xxvi.1. Lyon and Paris, 1880- 
94. 4°. 

Bibliothéque d’études. Tome i, ii, iv, v. Paris, 1892-95. 8°. 

Revue de Vhistoire des religions. Tome ix—xxxi, xxxii.1. Paris, 1884-95. 8°. 

Catalogue du Musée Guimet. 1"* partie: Inde, Chine et Japon. Par L. de 
Milloué. nouv. éd. Lyon, 1883. 16°. 

Introduction au catalogue du Musée Guimet. Apercu sommaire de l’histoire des 
religions des anciens peuples civilisés. Par L. de Milloué. Paris, 1891. 16°. 

Petit guide illustré au Musée Guimet. Par L. de Milloué. Paris, 1891. 16°. 

Congrés provincial des orientalistes. Compte rendu de la 3° session, Lyon, 1878. 
Lyon, 1880. 2v. 4°. 


From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 


Arabic chrestomathy in Hebrew characters, with a glossary. Edited by Hartwig 
Hirschfeld, Ph.D. London, 1892. 8°. 


From the Wolf Peiser Verlag, Berlin. 


Die Hetitischen Inschriften. Ein Versuch ihrer Entzifferung nebst einer das 
weitere Studium vorbereitenden, methodisch geordneten Ausgabe. Von F. E. 
Peiser. Berlin, 1892. sm. 4°. 
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From Rev. S. D. Peet. 


The American Antiquarian. Vol. xv. 2-6, xvi, xvii, xviii,1. Chicago and Good 
Hope, Ill., 1893-95. 8°. 


From the Peking Oriental Society. 
Journal of the Peking Oriental Society. Vol.iii.3. Peking, 1893. 8°. 


From Mr. Jeejeebhoy Framjee Petit. 


The Din4-i-Main-i-Khrat; or, The religious decisions of the spirit of wisdom. 
The Pahlavi text, edited with an introduction, etc., by Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana. Bombay, 1895. 8°. 


From the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 


Oriental studies: a selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia, 1888-1894. Boston, 1894. 8°. 


From His Highness Prince Philip of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 


Une médaille commémorative de la fondation et de l’achévement de la ville de 
Sultanije, 1305-1313. Mémoire presenté au Congrés de numismatique de Brux- 
elles. Par Prince Philippe de Saxe Coburg et Gotha. Bruxelles, 1891. 8°. 

Curiosités orientales de mon cabinet numismatique. II. Par Prince Philippe de 
Saxe Coburg et Gotha. Bruxelles, 1893. 8°. 


From Mr. P. L. Armand de Potter. 


The Egyptian pantheon: an explanatory catalogue of Egyptian antiquities col- 
lected and classified with especial reference to the religion and funerary rites 
of ancient Egypt, by Armand de Potter. New York. 8°. 


From Prof. Francesco L. Pulié. 


Catalogo dei manoscritti Gianici della biblioteca nazionale centrale di Firenze. 
Per Francesco L. Pullé. No. 1-4. Firenze, 1894, 8°. 


From the Geographical Society of Quebec. 


Transactions of the Geographical Society of Quebec. Vol. ii, no. 1. Joliette, 
1892. 8°. 


From the Geographische Verlagshandlung Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. 


Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische und Oceanische Sprachen. Jahrg. i, Heft. 2. Berlin, 
1895. 8°. 


From the National Museum of Rio de Janeiro. 


Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. viii. Rio de Janeiro, 
1892, 4° 
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From Dr. S. Roubin. 


A scroll of the law, supposed to have been written by Maimonides. Explana- 
tions by Dr. S. Roubin. San Francisco, n.d. 8°. 


From Pratépa Chandra Roy and Sundari Bala Roy. 


The Mahabharata translated into English prose. Pt, 1-4, 6, 33, 76-95. Calcutta, 

1888-95. 8°. 
From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg. 

Mémoires de |’ Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg. 7° sér. Tome 
xxxviii. 11-14, xli. 4,6. St. Pétersbourg, 1892-93. 4°. 

Bulletin de l’Acad. Imp. des Sci. de St. Pétersbourg. 5° sér. Tome i, ii, iii. 1 
St. Pétersbourg, 1894-95. 8°. 

Mélanges asiatiques tirés du Bulletin de |’Académie. ... Tome x. 1. 2. St. 
Pétershourg, 1890-92. &°. 

Pisma N. F. Katanova iz Sibiri i vostochnago Turkestana. St. Petersburg, 1893. 
8°. 

Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte. Von Dr. W. Radloff. 6. Lief. 
St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 

Die alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. Von W. Radloff. Lief. i, ii. St. 
Petersburg, 1884. 8°. 

Beitrage zur Kenntniss des russischen Reichs und der angrenzenden Lander 
Asiens. 4. Folge. Bd.i. St. Petersburg, 1893. 8°. 

Diagnoses plantarum novarum Asiaticarum, Fasc. 8. Insunt stirpes quaedam in 
Japonica detectae. Scripsit 0. J. Maximowicz. St. Pétersbourg, 1893. 8°. 
Bibliotheca Friedlandiana. Catalogus librorum impressorum hebraeorum in 
Museo Asiatico Imperialis Acad. Sci. Petrop. asservatorum. Opera et studio 

Samuelis Wiener. Fasc. 1. Petropoli, 1893. 4°. 


From the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, St. Petersburg. 


Zapiski Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva. Tome vi, 
vii, viii. 1. St. Petersburg, 1892. 8°. 

Trudy vostochnago otdelenia Imper. Russ. Arkheol. Obshchestva. Tomexxi. St. 
Petersburg, 1892. 8°. 


From Mr. Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 


The extant Pahlavi codices of the Nirangistan. By Darab Dastur Peshotan San- 
jana. Bombay, 1894. 8°. 

The Pahlavi text of the Nirangistan, wanting in the hides MSS. and found in 
the Iranian copy TD. By D. D. P. Sanjana. Bombay, 1894. 8°. 


From the Royal Saxon Society of Sciences. 


Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der kéniglichen sachsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. Bd. xiii. 4-7, xiv, xv, xvii. 1. Leipzig, 
1892-95. 4°. 

Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der kénigl. sichs, Gesellsch. der Wiss. Philo- 
logisch-historische Classe. Bd. xliv. 3, xlv, xlvi. 1,2. Leipzig, 1892-95, 8° 
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From His Majesty the King of Siam. 
[Tripitaka.] Phra... nai mafigalasamaja héf sirirdjasamapti dai 25 pi pari- 
porana. [Bangkok], Ratanakosin dar sak 112 [1893-94]. 39v. 8°. See 
above, p. ccxliv. 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 


Smithsonian contributions toknowledge. Vol. xxvii, no. 884; xxix, no. 842, 980, 
989. Washington, 1892-95. 4°. 

Miscellaneous collections of the Smithsonian Institution. Vol. xxxiv, no. 630, 
664, 665, 843; xxxv, no. 844, 854; xxxvi; xxxvii, no. 856 ; xxxviii, no. 969-972, 
Washington, 1885-1895. 8°. 

Annual report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1891-1893. Washington, 1892-94. 
8°. 

Diary of a journey through Mongolia and Tibet in 1891 and 1892. By W. W. 
Rockhill. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

Account of the Smithsonian Institution; its origin, history and achievements. 
Washington, 1895. 8°. 

Exhibit of the Smithsonian Institution at the Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 
1895. Washington, 1895. 8°. 

Report of the U.S. National Museum, 1890-1893. Washington, 1891-95. 8°. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum. Vol. xiv-xvi, 1891-93. Washington, 
1892-94, 8°, 

Bulletin of the U. 8. National Museum, No. 39, A-K, 40, 43-46, 48. Washing- 
ton, 1891-95. 8°. 

Annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology. viii-xii, 1886-7—1890-1. Wash- 
ington, 1891-94, 8°. 

Bibliography of the Chinookan languages. By J. C. Pilling. Washington, 1893. 
8°. 

Bibliography of the Salishan languages. ByJ.C. Pilling. Washington, 1893. 8°. 

Bibliography of the Wakashan languages. By J.C. Pilling. Washington, 1894. 
8° 


Chinook texts. By Franz Boas. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

An ancient quarry in ) Indian Territory. By W. H. Holmes, Washington, 1894. 

The Siouan tribes of the East. By James Mooney. Washington, 1894. 8°. 

Archaeologic investigations in James and Potomac valleys. By Gerard Fowke. 
Washington, 1894. 8°. 

The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia. By J. G. Pollard. Washington, 1894. 8° 

The Maya year. By Cyrus Thomas. Washington, 1894, 8°. 

List of the publications of the Bureau of Ethnology with index to authors and 


subjects. By F. W. Hodge. Washington, 1894. 8°. 


From the Editor, Maj. Richard C. Temple. 
The Indian Antiquary. Vol. xxi. 11, xxii. 1-7, 9, 11, 12, xxiii, xxiv. Bombay, 
1892-95. 4°. 
From Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen. 


Déchiffrement des inscriptions de 1’Orkhon et de Videieeel. Notice préliminaire. 
Par Vilh. Thomsen. Copenhague, 1894. 8°. 
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From the United States Geological Survey. 


Monographs of the United States Geological Survey. Vol. xvii-xxiv. Washing- 


ton, 1891-94, 4°, 

Annual report of the U. S. Geological Survey. xi-xiv, 1889-90—1891-93. 
Washington, 1891-93. 8°, 

Bulletin of the U. S. Geological Survey. No. 82-86, 90-122. Washington, 
1891-94. 8°. 

Mineral resources of the United States. 1891, 1892, 1893. Washington, 1893- 
1894. 8°. 

Contributions to North American ethnology. Vol. vii, ix. Washington, 1890- 
93. 4°. 


From the United States Bureau of Education. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92. 
Washington, 1893-94. 8°. 

Bureau of Education. Circular of information 1892, no. 2; 1893, no. 1-8; 
1894, no. 1. Washington, 1892-94. 8°. 

Report of the committee on secondary school studies. Washington, 1893. 


Catalogue of “A. L. A.” library; 5000 volumes for a popular library, 
selected by the American Library Association and shown at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Washington, 1893. 8°. 

Report on the introduction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, with 
maps and illustrations. By Sheldon Jackson. Washington, 1894. 8°. 


From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch- 
hiatorische Classe. Bd. cxxvii-cxxxi. Wien, 1893-94. 8°. 
Register zu Bd. cxxi-cxxx. Wien, 1894. 8°. 


From the Geographical Society, Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der k. k. geographischen Gesellschaft in Wien. Bd. xxxv. Wien, 
1892. 8°. 


From Prof. Albrecht Weber. 


Vedische Beitrage. Von Albrecht Weber. Berlin, 1894. 8°. [From Sitzungs- 
ber. d. Berl. Akad.] 


From the Family of Prof. William Dwight Whitney. 


Abu’l-Kd4sim Mahmdd bin ‘Omar Zamahs’ari. Al-Mufassal, opus de re gram- 
matica arabicum. Edidit J. P. Broch. Christianiae, 1859. 8°. 

Ameara-Sinha. Amarakocha; ou, Vocabulaire d’Amarasinha publié en sanskrit 
avec une traduction frangaise par Loiseleur Deslongchamps. Paris, 1839-45. 
2partsinlv. 8°. 

Apastamba. Dharmastitra. Aphorisms on the sacred law of the Hindus. 
Edited by G. Bibler. Part 1, containing the text. Bombay, 1868, 8°. 
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Archivos do museu nacional do Rio de Janeiro. Vol. 1, 1° trimestre. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1876. 4°. 

Aufrecht, Th. De accentu compositorum sanscriticorum. Bonnae, 1847. 8°. 

——Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum sanscriticorum postvedicorum quot- 
quot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur. Oxonii, 1859. Pars}. 4°. 

Bartholomae, C. Das altiranische Verbum in Formenlehre und Syntax. Miin- 
chen, 1878. 8°. 

——Die Gava’s und heiligen Gebete des altiranischen Volkes. (Metrum, Text, 
Grammatik und Wortverzeichniss.) Halle, 1879. 8°. 

Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte. Halle, 1891. 2. Heft. 8°. 

Ton Batita. Voyages, texte arabe, accompagné d’une traduction par C. Defré- 
mery et B. R. Sanguinetti. Paris, 1853-59. 4 v., and index. 8°. 

Bell, Alex. Melville. English visible speech for the million. London, [1868,] 8°. 

Benfey,Th. Kurze Sanskrit-Grammatik. Leipzig, 1855. 8°. 

Die persischen Keilinschriften mit Uebersetzung und Glossar. Leipzig, 
1847. 8°. 

——-A Sanskrit-English dictionary. London, 1866, 8°. 

Vollstaéndige Grammatik der Sanskritsprache. Leipzig, 1852. 8°. 

——Weitere Beitriige zur Erklarung des Zend. Gdéttingen, 1852-53. 16°. 

Bentley, John. A historical view of the Hindu astronomy to the present time. 
London, 1825. 8°. 

Bhartrhari. Sententiae et carmen quod Chauri nomine circumfertur eroticum. 
Edidit Petrus a Bohlen. Berolini, 1833. 4°. 

Bhavabhati. The Mahé Vira Charita; or, The history of Rama. Edited by F. 
H. Trithen. London, 1848. 8°. F 

Boehtlingk, 0. Die Declination im Sanskrit. St. Pétersbourg, 1844. 4°. 

Ein erster Versuch ueber den Accent im Sanskrit. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

4°. [Bound with the above.] 

Die Unadi-Affixe. St. Petersburg, 1844. 4°. [Bound with the above.] 

Bopp, Franz. Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache in kirzerer Fassung. 
3. Ausgabe. Berlin, 1863. 8°. 

Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Send, Armenischen, Griechischen, 
Lateinischen, Litauischen, Altslavischen, Gothischen und Deutschen. 2. 
Ausgabe [mit Sach- und Wortregister, von Carl Arendt]. Berlin, 1857-61. 
3v. 8°. 

Bradke, P. v. Dydus Asura, Ahura Mazd4 und die Asuras. Halle, 1885. 8°. 

Brahmegupta and Bhdscara. Algebra, with arithmetic and mensuration. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Colebrooke. London, 1817. 4”. 

Briicke, Ernst, Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute 
fair Linguisten und Taubstummenlehrer. 2. Aufl. Wien, 1876. 8°. 

Castrén, Alexander. Grammatik der Samojedischen Sprachen. Herausgegeben 
von A. Schiefner. St. Petersburg, 1854. 8°. 

Worterverzeichnisse aus den Samojedischen Sprachen. Bearbeitet von A. 
Schiefner. St. Petersburg, 1855. 8°. 

Curtius, Georg. Zur Kritik der nevesten Sprachforschung. Leipzig, 1885. 8°. 

Dandi. The Das’a Kuméra Charita; or, Adventures of ten princes. Edited by 
H. H. Wilson. London, 1846. 8°. 

Davids, A. L, A grammar of the Turkish language. London, 1832. 4°, 
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Delbriick, B. Ablativ localis instrumentalis im Altindischen, Lateinischen, 
Griechischen und Deutschen. Berlin, 1867. 8°. 

Introduction to the study of language. Leipzig, 1882. 8°. [Bibliothek 
Indogermanischer Grammatiken, Band 4.] 

Dipavamsa: an ancient Buddhist historical record. Edited and translated by H, 
Oldenberg. London [Berlin], 1879. 8°. 

DuBois-Reymond, F. H. Kadmus; oder, Allgemeine Alphabetik. Berlin, 1862. 8°. 

Fick, August. Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 3. 
Auflage. Gittingen, 1874-76. 4v.in3. 8°. 

Gaedicke, Carl. Der Accusativ im Veda. Breslau, 1880. 8°. 

Garcin de Tassy, J. H.S.V. Rudimens de la langue hindoustani. Paris, 1829, 4°. 

Appendice aux Rudimens ... contenant ... des lettres hindoustani 

. originales, accompagnées d’une traduction et de fac-simile. Paris, 1833. 4°. 
[Bound with the above.]} 

Geiger, Wilhelm. Handbuch der Awestasprache. Erlangen, 1879. 8°. 

Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum. Erlangen, 1882. 8°. 

Geldner, Karl. Studien zum Avesta. Strassburg, 1882. 1. Heft. 8°. 

Uber die Metrik des jiingeren Avesta. Tiibingen, 1877. 8°. 

Gildemeister, Joh. Bibliothecae Sanskritae . . . specimen. Bonnae, 1847. 8°.- 

Scriptorum Arabum de rebus Indicis loci et opuscula inedita. Recensuit et 
illustravit I. Gildemeister. Fasciculus primus. Bonnae, 1838. 8°. 

Green, William Henry, A grammar of the Hebrew language. 2ded. New 
York, 1861. 8°. 

Hall, Fitzedward. A contribution towards an index to the bibliography of the 
Indian philosophical systems. Calcutta, 1859. 8°. 

Hankel, Hermann. Zur Geschichte der Mathematik in Alterthum und Mittelalter. 
Leipzig, 1874. 8°. 

Hayden, F. V. Contributions to the ethnography and philology of the Indian 
tribes of the Missouri valley. Philadelphia, 1862. 4°. 

Hemacandra. Grammatik der Prékritsprachen. Herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von R. Pischel. 2. Theil. Halle, 1880, 8°. 

Hillebrandt, Alfred. Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer in seiner einfach - 
sten Form. Jena, 1880. 8°. 

Varuna und Mitra. Ein Beitrag zur Exegese des Veda. Breslau, 1877. 8°. 

Hitopadesa. The 1*t, 24, 34, and 4 books: containing the Sanskrit text, with 
interlinear translation. [Edited by Max Miiller.] London, 1864-65. 2v. 8°. 

Hoffmann, J. J. Japanese-English dictionary according to the annotations of J. 
J. Hoffmann. Completed and prepared for publication by L. Serrurier. Vol. 
3 [B.] Leyden, 1892. 8°. 

Holtzmann, Adolf. Arjuna. Ein Beitrag zur Reconstruction des Mahabharata. 
Strassburg, 1879. 8°. 

Grammatisches aus dem Mahdbhérata. Leipzig, 1884, 8°. [Bibliothek 


Indogermanischer Grammatiken, Band 2, Anhang 1.] 
Hovelacque, Abel. Grammaire de la langue zende. Paris, 1868. 8°. 
Hiibschmann, H. Das Indogermanische Vocalsystem. Strassburg, 1885. 8°. 
igwara Krishna. The Sankhya Kériké; or, Memorial verses on the Sdnkhya 
philosophy. Translated by H. J. Colebrooke. Also the Bhdéshya; or, Commen- 
tary of Gaurapdda; translated by H. H. Wilson. Oxford (printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland), 1837. 4°. 
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International Congress of Orientalists. Compte-rendu de la premiére session, 
Paris, 1873. Paris, 1874-76. 2v. 8°. 

Transactions of the second session, London, September, 1874. Edited by 
R. K. Douglas. London, 1876. 8°. 

Travaux de la troisiéme session, St. Pétersbourg, 1876. Tome 2°, sous 
la rédaction du baron V. de Rosen. St. Pétersbourg and Leyde, 1879. 8°. 

Verhandlungen des fiinften Internationalen Orientalisten Congresses, Ber- 
lin, September, 1881. Berlin, 1881-82. 2 Theilein3yv. 8°. 

Actes du sixiéme Congrés international des Orientalistes, tenu en 1883 a 
Leide. 1*-4* partie. Leide, 1884-85, 8°. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft. Herausgegeben 
von F. Techmer. Bd. i and Supplement 1; also, 8 extracts from Bd. ii-iv. 
Leipzig, 1884-89. 8°. 

Jayadeva. Gita Govinda. Edidit C. Lassen. Bonnae, 1836. 4°. 

Justi, Ferdinand. Handbuch der Zendsprache. Leipzig, 1864. 8°. 

K4lidasa. Malavika und Agnimitra. Herausgegeben von F. Bollensen. Leip- 
zig, 1879. 8°. 

——-Meghaduta et Cringaratilaka. Ex recensione J. Gildemeisteri. Bonnae, 
1841. 8°. 

Nalédaya. Edidit F. Benary. Berolini, 1830. 4°. 

[Kammavdkyam.] Liber de officiis sacerdotum Buddhicorum. Palice et Latine 
edidit F. Spiegel. Bonnae, 1841. 8°. 

Kosegarten, J. G. L. Chrestomathia Arabica, Lipsiae, 1828. 8°. 

Krishna Misra. Prabodha Chandrodaya; comoedia. Edidit scholiisgue in- 
struxit Hermannus Brockhaus. Lipsiae, 1845. 8°. 

Kuhn, Adalbert. Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Géttertranks. Ein Bei- 
trag zur vergleichenden Mythologie’ der Indogermanen. Berlin, 1859. 8°. 

Lassen, Christian (editor). Anthologia Sanscritica glossario instructa. Denuo 
adornavit Ioannes Gildemeister. Bonnae, 1865. 8°. 

Institutiones linguae Pracriticae. Bonnae, 1837. 8°. 

Lepsius, R. Nubische Grammatik mit einer Einleitung fiber die Vélker und 
Sprachen Afrika’s. Berlin, 1880. 8°, 

Locman. Fabulae quae circumferuntur, annotationibus criticis et glossario 
explanatae ab Aemilio Roedigero. Halis Saxonum, 1830. sm. 4°. 

Macnaghten, Sir William Hay. Principles of Hindu and Mohammadan law 
republished from the Principles and Precedents of the same, edited by H. H. 
Wilson. Leipzig, 1860. 8°. 

Martius, Dr. Carl Frederich Phil. v. Beitrage zur Ethnographie und Sprachen- 
kunde Amerika’s zumal Brasiliens. Leipzig, 1867. 2v. 8°. 

Mémoires de la Société de linguistique de Paris. Tomei, fase. 1, 2; tome ii, 
fasc. 1,3. Paris, 1868-73. 8°. 

Mencius. The life and works of Mencius. With essays and notes. By James 
Legge. London, 1875. 12°. 

[Mills, Lawrence H. A Study of the five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) Gathds, 
with texts and translations, also with the Pahlavi translation for the first time 
edited with collation of manuscripts . . . Proof-sheets of part i, (pp. 1-393), 
issued in 1882.] } 

Miiller, Dr. Friedrich. Grundriss der Sprachwissenscheft, Bd, i, Abth. 1, 2; 
Bd. ii, Abth. 1; Bd, iii, Abth. 1. Wien, 1876-84. 8°. 
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Miller, J.G. Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionen, Basel, 1855, 8°. 

Die Semiten in ihrem Verhaltniss zu Chamiten und Japhetiten. Gotha, 

1872. 8°. 

Miller, Max. A Sanskrit grammar for beginners, in Devandgari and Roman 
letters throughout. London, 1866. 8°. 

Murdoch, John. Classified catalogue of Tamil printed books, with introductory 
notices. Madras, 1865. 12°. 

Nalus. Mah4-Bharati episodium. Textus Sanscritus cum interpretatione Latina 
et annotationibus criticis curante Francisco Bopp. 3. emend. ed. Berolini, 
1868. sm. 4°. 

Die Geschichte von Nala. Versuch einer Herstellung des Textes von 

Charles Bruce. St. Petersburg, 1862. 8°. 

Noorden, Carl von. Symbolae ad comparandam mythologiam Vedicam cum 
mythologia Germanica. Adiectis nonnullis Rigvedae hymnis e libro viii, ix 
et x typis nondum impressis ad deum Indram. Bonnae, 1855. 8°. 

Ollanta. Ein altperuanisches Drama aus der Kechuasprache. Ubersetzt und 
commentirt von J. J. von Tschudi, Wien, 1875. 4°. 

Oppert, Jules. Grammaire sanscrite. Berlin, 1859. 8°. 

Pandit (The). A monthly journal, of the Benares College, devoted to Sanskrit 
literature. Vol. 1, nos. 1-5. Benares, 1866. f°. 

Pantchatantrum sive quinquepartitum de moribus exponens. Ex codicibus MSS. 
edidit commentariis criticis auxit Io. Godofr. Ludov. Kosegarten. Pars prima, 
textum Sanscritum simpliciorem tenens. Bonnae, 1848. 8°. 

Parthey, G., Dr. Vocabularium Coptico-Latinum et Latino-Copticum e Peyroni 
et Tattami lexicis. Berolini, 1844. 8°. 

Petermann, A. (editor). Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ geographischer 
Anstalt iiber wichtige neue Erforschungen auf dem Gesammtgebiete der Geo- 
graphie. 1857, Heft 8. Gotha. 4°. 

Pistis Sophia. Opus gnosticum Valentino adiudicatum e codice manuscripto 
Coptico Londinensi descripsit et Latine vertit M.G. Schwartze. Edidit J. H. 
Petermann. Berolini, 1851. 8°. 

Preyer, W. Die Seele des Kindes, Beobachtungen iiber die geistige Entwicke- 
lung des Menschen in den ersten Lebensjahren. Leipzig, 1882. 8°. 

Radhakdntadeva. Qabdakalpadrumah, [A Sanskrit encyclopedical lexicon, in 
Bengali characters]. Vol. iii, vi, vii. Calcutta, 1832-51. 4°. 

Reise der dsterreichischen Fregatte Novara um die Erde in 1857-59 unter den 
Befehlen des Commodore B. von Wiillerstorf-Urbair.—Anthropologischer Theil. 
3. Abth.: Ethnographie auf Grund des von Dr. Karl v. Scherzer gesammelten 
Materials bearbeitet von Dr. Friedrich Miller. Wien, 1868. 4°. 

Same. Linguistischer Theil. Von Dr. Friedrich Miller. Wien, 1867. 4°. 
Revue de linguistique et de philologie comparée. Tome 5, fasc.4. Paris, 1873. 8°. 
Richardson, John, A grammar of the Arabick language; principally adapted for 

the service of the Honourable East India Company. London, 1776. sm. 4°. 

Rosenmiiller, Ern. Frid. Car. (editor). Analecta arabica. Edidit Latine vertit 
et illustravit Rosenmiiller. Lipsiae, 1825-28. 3 parts in 1 v. sm. 4°. 

Saussure, Ferdinand de. De l'emploi du génitif absolu en sanscrit. Thése pour 
le doctorat présentée a la faculté de philosophie de l’université de Leipzig. 
Genéve, 1881. 8°. 

Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo- 

européennes. Leipsick, 1879. 8°. 
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Schleicher, A. Linguistische Untersuchungen. I1. Die Sprachen Evropas in 
systematischer Uebersicht. Bonn, 1850, 8°. 

Schuchardt, Hugo. Ueber die Lautgesetze. Gegen die Junggrammatiker. 
Berlin, 1885. 8°. 

Schwartze, Dr. M. G. Koptische Grammatik. Herausgegeben von Dr, H. 
Steinthal. Berlin, 1850, 8°. 

Seydel, Rudolf. Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhaltnissen zu Buddha- 
Sage und Buddha-Lebre mit fortlaufender Ricksicht auf andere Religionskreise. 
Leipzig, 1882. 8°. 

Silvestre de Sacy, A. S. Grammaire arabe a l’usage des éléves de 1’Ecole 
spéciale des langues orientales vivantes. Premiére partie. Paris, 1810. sm. 4°. 

Spiegel, Fr. Die Alexandersage bei den Orientalen. Leipzig, 1851. 8°. 

Die Altpersischen Keilinschriften. Im Grundtexte mit Uebersetzung, 
Grammatik und Glossar. Leipzig, 1862. 8°. 

——Same. 2. vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, 1881. 8°. 

Anecdota Palica. Nach den Handschriften der kéniglichen Bibliothek in 
Copenhagen im Grundtexte herausgegeben, iibersetzt und erklart. Leipzig, 
1845. 8°. 

Arische Studien. 1. Heft. Leipzig, 1874. 8°. 

———Chrestomathia Persica. Edidit et glossarioexplanavit F. Spiegel. Lipsiae, 
1846. 8°. 

-———Einleitung in die traditionellen Schriften der Parsen. 1. Theil: Huz- 
varesch-Grammatik. 2. Theil: Die traditioneile Literatur. Wien, 1856-60. 


2v.inl. 8°. 
———Grammatik der Parsisprache nebst Sprachproben. Leipzig, 1851. 8°. 


‘Vergleichende Grammatik der altér4nischen Sprachen. Leipzig, [Erlan- 
gen,] 1882. 8°. 

Stenzler, Adolf Friedrich. Elementarbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache. Grammatik, 
Text, Wérterbuch. Breslau, 1868. 8°. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. Nos. 1-4, 8-9, 12-14, 17-18, 
21-24, 27-49, 52-60, 62-102, 104-196, 203-210, 213-226, 232-239, 242, 244. 
March 16, 1865—May, 1889. London. 8°, 

Udayana Achérya. The Kusuménjali; or, Hindu proof of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, with the commentary of Hari Ddésa Bhattéchdrya, edited and 
translated by E. B. Cowell, assisted by Pandita Mahes’a Chandra Nydyaratna. 
Calcutta, 1864. 8°. 

Uhlemann, Max Ad.  Linguae Copticae grammatica cum chrestomathia et 
glossario. Insertae sunt observationes quaedam de veterum Aegyptiorum 
grammatica. Lipsiae, 1852. 8°. 

Das Quousque tandem? der Champollionischen Schule und die Inschrift 
von Rosette. Berlin, 1852. 8°. . 

Quae, qualia, quanta? Kine Bestatigung des Quousque tandem? der 
Champollionischen Schule. Berlin, 1852. 8°. [Bound with the above.] 

——De veterum Aegyptiorum lingua et litteris; sive, De optima signa hiero- 
glyphica explicandi via atque ratione. Accedunt indices et vocabularii hiero- 
glyphici specimen. Lipsiae, 1851. 8°. [Bownd with the above.] 

Vaémana. Lehrbuch der Poetik. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben von Dr. Carl 
Cappeller. Jena, 1875. 8°. 
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Varadarfja. The Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanskrit grammar. With an English 
version. By J. R. Ballantyne. Part iii. [Mirzapore, 1849,.] 8°. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh. On the developement of the understanding. London, 
1848. 12°, 

Wellhausen, J. Geschichte Israels. Erster Band. Berlin, 1878. 8°. 

Wenzel, Dr. Heinrich. Ueber den Instrumentalis im Rigveda. Tiibingen, 1879. 
8°. 

Wilson, H. H. An introduction to the grammar of the Sanskrit language, for the 
use of early students. 2ded. London, 1847. 8°. 

Wood, George Ingersoll. A popular treatise on the history of the origin and 
development of written language ; especially of its alphabetic signs. Hartford, 
Conn., 1883. 8°. 

Wuttke, Heinrich. Die Entstehung der Schrift, die verschiedenen Schriftsysteme 
und das Schrifttum der nicht alfabetarisch schreibenden Vélker. Leipzig, 
1877. 8°. 

YAjnavalkya. Gesetzbuch. Sanskrit und Deutsch herausgegeben von Dr. 
Adolf Friedrich Stenzler. Berlin [Breslau], 1849. 8°. 

Zeisberger, David. Indian dictionary: English, German, Iroquois—the Onondaga, 
and Algonquin—the Delaware. Printed from the original manuscript in 
Harvard College Library. [Edited by Eben Norton Horsford.] Cambridge, 
1887. 4°. 

Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. M. Lazarus und Prof. Dr. H. Steinthal. Bd. viii, ix, x. 1-3, xi. 3. 
Berlin, 1873-79. 8°. 

Zoroaster. Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. Aus dem Grundtexte 
iibersetzt, mit steter Riicksicht auf die Tradition, von Dr. Friedrich Spiegel. 
Leipzig, 1852-63. 3y. inl. 8°. 

Same. Zum ersten Male im Grundtexte sammt der Huzvdresch-iiberset- 
tung herausgegeben von Dr. Friedrich Spiegel. I. Band: der Vendidad. 
Wien, 1853. 8°. 

Drei Yasht aus dem Zendavesta iibersetzt und erklirt von Karl F. 
Geldner. Stuttgart, 1884. 8°. 

Vendidad Sade. Die heiligen Schriften Zoroaster’s, Yacna, Vispered und 
Vendidad. Nach den lithographirten Ausgaben von Paris und Bombay mit 
Index und Glossar herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann Brockhaus. Leipzig, 1850. 
8°. 

Zendavesta; or, The religious books of the Zoroastrians edited and trans- 
lated with a dictionary, grammar &c., by N. L. Westergaard. Vol.i: the 
Zend texts. Copenhagen, 1852-54. large 8°. 


From Mr. John Henry Wigmore. 


Materials for the study of private law in old Japan. Pt. i, ii, iii. 1, v. Tdky6, 
1892. 8°. [Supplements to Trans. Asiat. Soc. of Japan, vol. xx.] 


From the Society for inquiring into the Zoroastrian Religion, Bombay. 


Report of the Society for inquiring into the Zoroastrian religion, 1870-1890. 
Bombay, 1891. 8°. [Guzerati.] 
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1895. 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 


I. HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Prof. RamKrisHna GopaL BHANDARKAR, Dekkan Coll., Poona, India. 1887. 

His Excellency, Orro BorxntLinGK, 35 Seeburg St., Leipzig, Germany. 1844. 

Prof. Gzorc Burswer, Univ. of Vienna, Austria. Corresp. Member, 1876 ; 
Hon., 1887. 

Dr. Antonio Maria Cerrani, Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. 1890. 

Prof. Epwarp B. Cowe.u, Cambridge, England. Corresp. Member, 1863 ; 
Hon., 1893. 

Prof. BerTHOoLD DeLBRueck, Univ. of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Frrepricn De.irzscu, Leipzig, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Ienazio Gurp1, Rome, Italy. 1893. 

Prof. Henprik Kern, Leyden, Netherlands. 1893. 

Prof. Franz Kre.aorn, Univ. of Goettingen, Germany. 1887. 

Prof. Sir Monrer Monter-W1u1ams, Enfield House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
England. 1882. 

Prof. F. Max Mvue.ier, Univ. of Oxford, England. Corresp. Member, 
1854; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. THzopor Univ. of Strassburg, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Jutes Oppert, Paris, France. 1893. 

Dr. Rerynoip Rost, t Elsworthy Terrace, Primrose Hill, London, England. 
1893. 

Prof. Rupotpu Rorn, Univ. of Tiibingen, Germany. Corresp. Member, 
1848 ; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Epvarp Sacuav, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1887. 

Prof. H. Saycer, Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Univ. of Berlin, Germany. 1890. 

Prof. Frrepricnh Sprecet, Munich, Germany. Corresp. Member, 1868 ; 
Hon., 1869. 

Prof. ALprecat Weser, Univ. of Berlin, Germany. Corresp. Member, 
1850; Hon., 1869. 

Prof. Ernst WinpiscH, Univ. of Leipzig, Germany. 1890. 
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II, CORPORATE MEMBERS. 
Names marked with + are those of life members. 


Rev. CorneLius STEVENSON Axpsotr (St. Peter’s Church), 347 State St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Dr. Cyrus ApuzrR, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. 1884, 

Rev. J. L. Amerman, 25 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Nacezs J. ARBEELY, 45 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Mrs. Emma J. ARNOLD, 29 Greene St., Providence, R. I. 1894. 

Wiriu1am R. ARNOLD, 41 East 69th St., New York, N. Y. 1893. 

Dr. Ropert ARROWsMITH, 236 Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1884. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Atkinson (Episcopal Theol. School), 1 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Irvine Bassrrr (Harvard Univ.), 65 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 

Prof. Mark Batuey, JR. (State Univ. of Washington), 2209 4th St., Seattle, 
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